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PREFACE 


This book is about people at work in all kinds of organizations and how 
they may be motivated to work together in greater teamwork. This subject 
is called human relation , organizational behavior, or human behavior at 
woik. It is an integration of all social sciences as they affect people at work. 
A subject as vast and important as this can at best merely be introduced 
in the space of 011c book. The goal of this book, therefore, is to discuss 
with you the fundamentals of employee human relations. Tremendous 
progress has been made in human relations in the last two decades. 
Management, laboi, and others can take credit justifiably for excellent 
advances m the art and science of working together, but there is a long 
way to go Perhaps this book can suggest some ot the potentialities. 

This book lias been written for academic students, managers, staff 
specialists, and others who work with people m organizations. Specifically 
it is designed for use in college and university courses, management- 
development progiams, advanced supervisoiy training, adult education 
classes, and management sclf-studv. I have changed the book’s title and 
emphasis in this revised edition fiom Human Relations in Business to 
Human Relations at Work, in older to idled the fact that human relations 
applies in all types of woik oiganizations. 

A genuine effort has been made to put in this book certain features 
desired b> readers. Your response to the first edition indicated that you 
like the charts and drawings, illustrations from work situations, supple¬ 
mentary readings at the end of each chapter, and case problems. I have 
tiied to present a book with content and substance rather than elementary 
platitudes and wheezes. Further, in order to have a book both teachable 
and readable, I have tried to present material in a well-organized fashion 
which will enable you to integrate the various parts of human relations 
into a whole philosophy concerning the social system at work. Where 
possible, I have included different viewpoints in order to meet your desire 
to do your own thinking on the subject, and 1 have raised fundamental 
issues in order to encourage imaginative thinking. Finally, since human 
relations is a most dynamic subject, T have attempted to screen out trivi¬ 
alities and fads of the moment in order to place emphasis upon those 
vii 
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materials which seem to be most enduring and worthwhile My effort has 
been to stimulate and guide sou, the reader, instead of overwhelming you 
with a mass of undigested matcnal Rather than a separate chapter on 
research, research methods and results die included throughout the booh 
in eonncction with each subject discussed I hope these features meet 
some of the wants jou have foi a human ldations booh 

Mans* many peisons have had a part in this booh I am giatcful to 
m> students, whose challenges have stimulated in\ thinking and to mam 
managers with whom I have woihtd An nnpoit.int eonhibuhon lias been 
made bv those managers who piovided information for the cases 1 liesc 
men must remain unnamed, but 1 am quite grateful for their assistance 
1 espcciallv appreciate the able assistance of Dean Glenn 1) Overman, 
Arizona State Um\crsit\, Dr John 1* Mec, Indiana Univusitv, and Di 
\\ llmai I* Bcnitliul, University of Colorado 1 am grateful to the cchtois 
of Ad\anced Management , Harvard Business Renew, Office b\uuti\L 
Personnel, and Personnel Journal for permission to use material fiom uti 
cles of mine which appealed m their journals linallv. Mis Giacc 
Mihulck\ and Mrs Lleanor lhomas have helped prepare the manuscript 
Surch this book would have been impossible without the considerate 
cooperation of niv wife, Mjiv Sue*, and our children they have nude a 
challenge of what at fust seemed an insurmountable task and m the 
process they have practiced some yen good human relations tluinscl\cs 
My sincere wish is that this booh will meet the needs of vou the 
human relations student in school or at work, and therein cnnch your 
understanding 


Keith Daus 
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HUMAN RELATIONS FUNDAMENTALS 




DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


CHAPTER 1 


Thcic lias always been a system of human relations as 
well as a system of economic relations. 

James C. Worthy 1 


On the plains of 'Texas at the beginning of World War II, one of the first 
“blackout” aircraft factories was coiistiuctcd. As was the pattern in those 
days, this factory had no windows or skylights so Lliat it could be operated 
at night without showing lights to attract enemy aircraft. The building was 
air-conditioned by the latest equipment to contiol temperature, humidity, 
and air circulation. Since the ceiling was o\cr 50 feel high, most of the 
air exits were high on the walls and ceilings. 

As soon as the first group of employees started work, they began to 
complain about the inadequacy of the air conditioning. It was too humid, 
too hot, and too "close-feeling.” Air-conditioning engineers were called to 
check operation of the equipment and the temperature, humidity, and 
circulation of air throughout the building. They reported that the air con¬ 
ditioning was excellent—providing exactly the air conditions which scien¬ 
tific study showed the human body needed. Still the complaints persisted. 
In fact, they grew worse until they were definitely undermining morale and 
productivity. 

Finally one alert manager recognized the problem. He reasoned that 
most of the workers were rural people who w'crc new to both industry and 
air conditioning. They were used to an outdoor life and felt “cooped up” 
in a windowless plant where they could neither feel a breeze nor see it 
blowing. Since the vents were too high for employees to feel the air, they 
needed to see that it was stirring. This manager simply had tissue streamers 

1 “Religion and Its Role in the World of Business,” The Journal of Business, 
October, 1958, p. 300. 
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CHAPTER 1 


tied to the ventilators high on the walls Anyone who felt uncomfoitable 
could look up to see the paper fluttering in the breeze and be assured 
that he was getting plent) of air I he result was that employee compl unts 
soon became negligible lhat which was technically light had been made 
humanly right 

The paper strcamci device later was used mans time in ireas where 
air conditioning was new Jt is now raitlv seen in the United States be 
cause people aie adjusted to an conditioning, but it c m be seen in some 
other parts of the world In I960 youi authoi w is te idling in i South 
American executive program and mentioned the piper slicuiur incident 
to participants A few da\s liter we visited i \u\ new f ictory md obscivcd 
the streameis in use We asked whs md \\uc told that employees cliuncd 
there was insufficient ficsh nr in the ness buildup uul m lnagcmcut hid 
used the streamers to demonstrate tint there w is fresh ur l Ins utioii 
was a simple application of humm iclitions i iccognition of the human 
factois in a situation and an effort to ipplv hum in tools to ichicvc a 
workable result 

The tcmi hum in iclitions ipplics broidh to the mteiidion of 
people in ill types of cndcivor— m busine s gov eminent sou d clubs 
schools md homes Much of this liitci utiou is m woik orgim/itions 
where people line banded together in some soit of foninl struct me to 
achieve an objective I lie employ ci nn\ lx gmuimunt business 01 1 
cooper itne but in cich c isc theie is 1 found strut line with iiimigus 
md operatives (cinjilovccs) 1 he mtcrictioii of these people it woik may 
be called employee liuinin relitions oi oigam/ ition il huniin relitions 
although the modifiers employee uul on, ini/ ition il ue customarily 
dropjied (and they will be omitted m this book except wlicic neccss iry 
to mike meaning clears 1 mplovee hum in iclitions therefore, is the study 
of human behavior at work ind an effort to take iction pioducmg better 
results 

Note that hum m rel lticms is action oriented Rather than merely 
studying human behavior hum in iclitions seeks to do something about 
it That Something is to develop more productive and sitisfying results 
Human relations therefore is an applied irt and science Ii is operitiond 
being concerned with getting things done Ultimately it ilw ns involves 
the basic proposition of ipplicd ait and science io lccomphsh A do B 
It cinnot be merely descriptive of what docs hippen ntlicr, it seeks to 
influence whit shall happen It issnmes that some choices arc better thm 
others and attempts to lead to those better choices 

I rom the viewpoint of a manager who his responsibility for leading 
a group, human relations is the integration of people into a work situation 
that motnates them to work together productnely, cooperatively, and 
with economic, ps^chologlcal and social satisfactions It> three goals arc 
to get people to produce, t > cooperate through uuituihtv of interests and 
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to gam satisfactions from then relationships When these goals ire 
achieved there is successful gioup effort People ire working together m 
i productive md sitisfvmg w i\ \ shoit definition which expresses these 
ideas is Human rtldfru/H is the dcMlopmcnt of productive, ?a*nf\ing 
l,roip eff nt Since hunnn iclitions of the l\pc we ire t liking lhout in 
solves people it woik the ide is in tins hook should ipplv g nerallv to 
business idiiinnslnlion public idinmisti ltion militnv in 111 igcmcnt, and 
school idinmisti ition but not nctcssirilv to such ire is is fanulv lelitions 
md politic s lit sc ide is should ipplv u u ills wheievci tluic is oigim/ed 
woik to be peilornicd whethei mion^ cli (monished scientists or sw ithv 
clitLlidi_gus both pinups n people it work 

1 lie dehnuon of liunuii ic I it ion nukes it evident th it mot i\ it ion 
of people on the lusis of then scpni e w mts is l kev ictiutv the three 
tvpes ol want s eeoiioiuu psuholo^u il md soeiil—is thev lie expressed 
bv eniplovees nihiictniL with m oi^ m i/ it ion ^ivc us the bound lues of 
cmpluvce liunuii lelitons \ shown m 1 me 1 I effective hunnn re 
litions 1 1 ics to sitistv those w nils within the limits pc nutted bv the 
situ it l >ii md the film s ol jeclives Since e ich puson s djtleieiit tiet ills 
of the e w mis tend to m tiom peison to person Pet)] lc conic to in 
oi mi/ition bee iiise thev exp t it will sitistv sonic of their w nits In 
oidci to iet nil then cooper itiou it inn t then pi vide tfitm with m en 
viionnciit wlneli will ieisonibv meet then e onoim ncnl and ps) 
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Fig 1 1 rfkctivi human relations Tht means of satisfying the economic, social, 
and psychological wants of imploscts as llie> work together productive!) 
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CHAPTER 1 


chological wants. It cannot satisfy all wants because that which satisfies 
one person (such as a promotion) may dissatisfy three others not pro¬ 
moted, but it can provide a general environment or climate to help each 
person meet his wants. Just as each person is different, so is each situation 
different; this means that thcic are no across-the-board practices which a 
manager can depend upon to accomplish the same human relations results. 
Instead, he must interpret each situation in the light of all factors affect¬ 
ing it. He must do situational thinking as he works through the group to 
achieve whatever objectives the organization was established to obtain. 

People are the source of greatness in any organization. In the world 
of work all resources—except human resources—stand under the laws of 
mechanics, never having an output greater than their input. Man alone 
'can, through creative ideas, produce an output greater than the sum of 
inputs. Man works both as an individual and as part of a group. Though 
man has an individual conscience and a will of Ins own, he is always in¬ 
fluenced by his background and environment, including the culture of his 
group. Human relations, therefore, covers both individual and group phe¬ 
nomena, as will be discussed especially in the next two chapters. 

Today very little of the woild’s work can be done by one"person 
working alone. Life is so complex that people usually must gather into 
organizations to reach their mutual goals. In these organizations produc¬ 
tivity is first an individual effort, then a group effort. The specialized work 
of each person must finally be integrated into the whole product or service. 
The benefits of specialization are of no value without integration, because 
specialization produces only a disordered set of pieces. To integrate these 
pieces there must be coordination of the work and cooperation of the 
persons involved. Coordination refers to the time and sequence of per¬ 
formance of activities, while cooperation indicates the willingness of per¬ 
sons to woik together in accoidancc with the plan. 2 The difference be¬ 
tween these terms is lllustuted by a team of five men with sledge ham¬ 
mers driving a stake for a circus tent. All of them may want to drive the 
stake (i.e., cooperation) but unless their hammer blow r s arc w'dl coordi¬ 
nated, they will interfere with each other and produce only havoc, 
danger, and minimum results. This illustration shows that cooperation 
or “goodwill” alone will not give maximum productivity, but when it is 
mixed propcily with other management activities, work is integrated into 
a productive wdiolc. Obviously, human relations plays a major role, be¬ 
cause it creates the requisite cooperation and helps build coordination 
through such activities as communication. Like carbon black mixed in 

2 llic extensive use of definitions in this book is an effort to communicate to the 
reader. No effort is made here to “sell” some particular definition; however, communi¬ 
cation will be best accomplished if, as he reads the text, the reader uses the author’s 
definitions rather than his own. Once the author's meaning has been understood, then 
the reader can apply these ideas in terms of his own personal set of definitions. 
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rubber, human relations adds new and useful qualities in the production 
of goods and services 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

Although human relationships have existed since the beginning of 
time, as illustrated by the quotation introducing this chapter, the art and 
science of trying to deal vuth them at work is relatively new In early 
days men worked alone or in such small groups that their work relation¬ 
ships were simply and straightforwardly handled It has been popular to 
assume that under these conditions men worked in a Utopia of happiness 
and fulfillment, but this assumption is largely a nostalgic reinterpretation 
of history Actual conditions were brutal and backbreaking Man worked 
from dawn until dusk under intolerable conditions of disease, filth, dan¬ 
ger and scarcity of resources lie had to work this way to live Human 
relations piarticcs were lacking, but not because tl cy were not needed 
I he conditions of hard work and poverty were dimply not an appropriate 
cmiiOTimcnt tor development of human iclations 

I hen came the industrial resolution In the beginning the lot of 
man did not improsc, and may ha\c become worse, but at least the seed 
was planted for potential improvement of mans condition If the man¬ 
agers, engineers and others could cyclop better forms of organization 
and pioduction, then mankind could generate a surplus capital of physical 
goods and knowledge to give workers more time, more freedom and more 
satisfaction In this new mdustnal en\ iromncnt Robert Owen, a young 
Welsh factory owner, about the year 1800, was one of the first to em 
phasize human needs of employees lie icfu^cd to employ young children 
lie taught Ins workers cleanliness and temperance and improved their 
working conditions I his could hardly he called human relations, but it 
was a beginning lie was called the real father” of personnel adnnmstra 
tion b 1 an eailv writer'' 

Andrew Ure incorporated human factors into his Philosophy of Manu¬ 
facture s published m 1 S 3 S * He recognized the mechanical and commer¬ 
cial aspc cts of manufacturing but he also added a third factor, which was 
the hum in factor lie illustrated how this factor was recognized by pro 
vidmg workers hot tea, medical treatment, “a fan apparatus” for ventila 
tion, and sickness payments 1 he ideas of Owen and Ure were accepted 
slowly or not at all, and in later practice often degenerated into a pater 
nahstic, do good approach, rather than a genuine recognition of the im¬ 
portance of people at work 

Then came F W Iaylor in the United States in the early 1900s 

8 Let K Fiankcl and Alexmdcr Tleiilier, Ihe Human Factor m Industry , New 
York The Macmillan Compan>, 1920 p 8 

4 Andrew Ure, The Philosophy of Manufactures , London Charles Knight, 1835 
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He is often called “the father of scientific management” and the changes 
which he wrought in management pa\ed the was for subsequent change* 
in human relations in business This is because he was the first to call 
attention to people in the work situation as important factois m tht 
quest fox efficients in pioduction His woik cscntmlh led to nnprned 
recognition and productivity for industrial workers He pointed out tint 
just as there was a best machine for a job, so wcic thcic best wa\s for 
people to do tlicir jobs To be sure the goal was still technical efficients 
but at least business was awakened to the unpoii nice of one of its 
hitherto neglected resources Management cvlii disco\tied that a ten 
minute rest break did not completeh disrupt the work proccduie oi bnnd 
them as softheaitcd bungle is Industrial c\es were opened to the jirescni ( 
of people in the work situation I line was soon to point up the complex 
problems surrounding human behavior at woik 

Tavloi s mijor woik was published m 1911 During that decade in 
terest m human relations was acceleiatcd In W orld W ar 1 flit \ ltion il 
Personnel \ssociation was formed and later m 1925 it bee line the \nicn 
can Management \ssoeiation, earning the subtitle Devoted 1 xclusivch 
to tlic C onsicUration of the Human I actor m Commerce ind Iiulu ti\ 

In 191S the fiist Siher Bn C onfeunee on Hiinim Rclitions in lndusti\ 
was held at lake Geoige New ^ ork and it Ins been held even veir 
except 1945 since then Hie theme of the first conference w is 4 Hum m 
Relations and Betterment in Industn 1 Ins was one of the t irlicst uses 
of the tciin 4 human relations (The progi un included a spciker from 
organized labor, reiers to an ‘outing by launch and stige to 1 ort 1 icon 
derogi and savs lion Win Howard 1 aft lias promised to be present ) 
During this period Whiting \\ llliains was stiuhmg woikcis while working 
with them and m 1920 he published a significant interpret a l ion of his 
exj^eriences What's on the Worker s Mind 0 

In the 1920s and 1950s I lion \la\o and his colleagues at Ilmaid 
ga\c academic stature to human relations 1 hc\ applied keen insight, 
straight thinking and a sociological background to industrial experiments 
and came up with the concept that the worker was indeed the most 
important element m business and, further, that no one knew much lbout 
the worker l heir expci linen ts showed that the worker was not a simple 
tool, but a complex personality interacting m a gioup situation that was 
hard to deal with and thoroughly misunderstood Ma\o pleaded that 

1 Frederick W Tavlor, Ihc Principles of Scientific Management, New York Ilrr 
per and Ilrothers, 1911 

6 W luting \\ illnms W hat’s on the Worker s \Iind, New York Charles Senbner’s 
Sons 1910 and Whiting Williams, Mainsprings of Men, New York Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1925 

~ 1 lton Mavo 1 he Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization C amhndgc 
Mass Hinircl University Press, 1933 and F J Roethlisberger and W f Dickson 
Management and the Worker , Cambridge Mjss Harvard University Press 1939 
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4 collaboration cannot be left to chance, 8 and his colleague Roeth 
hsberger added that 'a human problem to be brought to a human solution 
requncs human data and human tools ’ u 

r lo lavloi and his contcmporanes, human problems stood m the 
via) of production and so should be lcmoved lo Mavo human problems 
became an area of business and a broad new field of study He is the 
father of employee human iclations lav lor increased production by ra 
tion lli/mg it Mijo me! Ins followers sought to increase production by 
humanizing it In 19x6 thc\ offered it Hm ird the first ac ldcmic course 
in hum m rclahons mil m 1946 if bee line i required course 

Historical evidence shows tint human relations is a rather new area 
of emplnsis In this in of science ind learning it is shocking to icali/c 
how little we know about human iclations, but it is even more shocking 
to observe how htfJ( we pi at Lite u hat is already known 1 here is a injjoi 
need foi better ccnnmunie ition of hum in relations knowledge to over 
nunc the cubiird 1 ig in pnchcc 

Ihe Age of Human Relations I he support of business leaders and 
ac idemici m r plus the 1 ihor shortages of World Wax II led to a suigc 
of inkiest which might be tilled the age of human relations beginning 
ibe nt 1945 I his ige of hum in id turns is the latest of sever d develop 
incut stiges in \mciicm inelust v In the beginning was the pioneer age 
in winch mdustrv had a eh nice to cstibhsh itself and move with settlers 
into new ucis \s our eee noinv gicw capitil resouiees became seaict, 
1c idiiig to m investment igc in which investment w is of fiist importance 
I Ins gave vv lv m the e lilv 19l)()s to the silts ige which provided markets 
for the glowing qiuiitih of goods pioelutcd Miss markets encouraged 
nuss production which spuricd teclinologi al and production develop 
incuts m in engmeeim ige in which ciiginccimg ind technical problems 
were recognized i itliei than hum in ones I Ins lick of bilincc between 
the technic il md hum m giiduillv led to a consideration of human prob 
lems md the ldvuil of the hum in iclitions age These stages of develop 
muit aie not lnutmlh exclusive but thev do indicate the sequence m 
which different ire is of our eeonomv were significant emphasized Whv 
did the age of hum in relations develop? litre are some of the reasons 

1 Human rclitions histoncallv has received so little attention that 
it needed heavy emplnsis m oidei to achieve development cqiuv llcnt to 
that m cnginecung, production sales, and finincc Minagemcnt siw this 
unbalance and wanted to improve the situation 

2 As laboi unions expanded under Federal protection, the) created 
new human relations problems and emph isized old ones Some managers 
perceived the rise of unionism as i confirmation of Lheir own failure to 

8 Elton Majo in ‘Toieword to I J Rnithlisbergcr. Management and Morale , 
Cambridge Miss Harvaid Univusih Press 1941, p xix 
8 Rot thlisbergcr op at , p 9 
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develop human relations in their firms, and they set out immediately to 
“right their human relations wrongs/' Other managers visualized good 
relations with employees as a way to keep better control of their plants; 
so they earnestly tried to practice human relations. 

3. The worker himself encouraged improved human relations. He was 
better educated in the schools and colleges, which enabled him to respond 
better to human relations processes such as communication and partici¬ 
pation. At the same tune Ins education enabled him to demand better 
leadership. 

4. Another reason for the human relations age is the impetus given 
the subject by such men as Mayo and Roethlisberger. Their research was 
all the more convincing because it was made in business. They and others 
gave managers a large body of explicit concepts and techniques to work 
with, so that for the first time they had a technical body of knowledge 
which they could use. 

5. A change m viewpoint toward the social responsibility of business 
has encouraged human relations. This trend, which started in the De¬ 
pression of the 19*?0s, emphasizes the importance of people at work, com¬ 
pared with physical goods and equipment. Social responsibility requires 
managers to recognize the needs and aspirations of employees and to pro¬ 
vide both emotional and economic security. Human relations is a means 
of discharging some of these social lesponsibilities. Other responsibilities 
are incorporated into social and industrial relations legislation. 

6. Increased size has created many new problems, such as the worker 
who does not know the chief executives and does not own the tools with 
which he works. While it is easy to get 10 men working together effectively, 
it is difficult to get 100 men to do so, and very complicated to get 1,000 
men working together. 

7. Greater specialization has created new human problems. Speciali¬ 
zation is partly related to increase in size, but is also related to work or¬ 
ganization and technical developments. Conflicts tend to arise between 
these specialized groups, such as between line and staff, inspection and 
production, product design and product engineering. Each organizational 
unit or employee works on a smaller part of the whole product and thereby 
loses his sense of accomplishment. 

8. Increasing labor costs have encouraged management to make full 
use of labor, and one way to do this is through better human relations. As 
employment conditions have changed, labor has become more of a fixed 
cost than a variable one. Much of labor has also become partly a long- 
range capital investment because of the time and expense involved in 
developing scientific and professional employees. 

9. Finally, and this is sometimes overlooked, the high standard of 
living in modem society permits emphasis on human factors. Under sub¬ 
sistence living conditions, men have neither the time nor inclination to 
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give priority to human relations problems. Their full time is occupied in 
trying to mccL their own physiological needs, which demand first priority 
as described in the next chapter. To the degree that the subsistence level 
is exceeded, plnsiological needs (and the wages satisfying some of them) 
become proportionately less important, while human relations increases 
in significance. 

The reasons which have been discussed show that the age of human 
relations was a result of trends that had been developing over a long period 
It brought human values back nito balance with other values, however, 
there were also criticisms, especially of its excesses and misinterpretations, 
some of which will be discussed in the next section 10 Now that human 
relations is giowing up, emphasis has shifted to other areas, such as science 
and automation A few persons still cling to the idea that human relations 
is a fad and have interpreted this demise of the age of human relations as 
the death knell of the whole subject—that is, the "happiness bovs" arc 
on the way out 11 Hut human relations is here to sla\ because it concerns 
that great oigauizational variable and source of strength—people "By 
this time, even the hardbitten mdu^tiuhst, the antitextbook personnel 
agnostic, and tbc 1 eddv Roosevelt type of natural leader arc ready to 
admit that human relations helps get the job done" 12 Human re¬ 
lations is not almost finished, it has just started. As shown in Figure 1-2, 
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Fig. 1-2. Opportunity for 
new knowledge becomes 
greater as knowledge in¬ 
creases 


10 A strong criticism is Malcolm P McNair, “Thinking Ahead/' Harvard Buvtnew 
Review, March-Apnl, 1957, pp Hff 

11 James Mcnzits Black, “I arcwell to the Happiness Boys/' The Management 
Review, May, 1961, pp 38-47 

12 Clement J Bcrwitz, "Beyond Motivation,” Harvard Business Review, May-Junc, 
1960, p 123 
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as its bod} of knowledge grows, the opportunits for new knowledge also 
increases As more is known, the peripheral unknowns increase and afford 
greater opportunitv for giowtli and development 

Some Popular Misconceptions. Since human relations has been a tool 
of the misintcrprcter and the slullow cxpeit, it is desirable to examine 
some common misconceptions of it One of these is that the entire sub 
jeet is 1 just common sense Tt is tiue tbit i manager piachccs human ic 
lations ever) woiking da\ Tf lie did not, lie would not la f t long as a man 
ager Human lclations is there foie something with which manigers are 
acquainted from firsthand experience It is so much a pait of managerial 
expeiicncc that, when it is discussed, managers often retort “lhats just 
good coninion seme \ ou learn tint b\ cxpci it nee’ Stneth sptikmg, 
managers who make tint remark hue a good point Some of human rela 
tions is a common sense application of experience 

Now, look at the problem fiom the othci side If good hum in rela 
tions is just common sense win is it so scjkc —so uncommon Win is 
it so difficult to use'’ Win wa> it not gcnci llh idoptcd In miingcn 
filLv scars ago - ’ Sureb the\ had common sense It experience is the piopei 
teicbcr ot hum m relations then i given quintitv of cxpeiienec should 
prolific a gnen quant its ot shdl but fins is liaicllv so \ few persons 
become skilled at human relations through experience, but most do not 
Human relations icquires the lelining of technical knowledge about pco 
pic, the development of social ^kilK development of a pinlosophv and 
lcscarch into conditions lflectmg each 'attrition All these things must be 
sought through studs and experience, because thes aic not a managers 
natural inheritance 

Sometimes a manager concludes tint human relations is nothing but 
glad handing, back siippmg, and the big smile Ibis is the 'nice gm pin 
losopliv (Hannons is the best pohesj or the soft boiled managu Usmlli 
these approaches arc cosirups used In a shalloss thinkei or bs someone 
who lacks confidence in his managerial ibihtv Ik mistakes socializing svitli 
people for woiking with people the thcors here appaicntlv is If sou 
can’t beat cm, cooperate cm to death (see 1 iguie 1 s) Jlosscser, a whole 
bushel of smiles will not hide the bungling unskilled mauagci who is undci 
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neatli. Human relations is not a matter of liking people, but of doing 
something constructive about it within the organization. 

Sometimes human relations is viewed as a program to weaken man¬ 
agement authority, to obstruct production, ot to give employees control of 
operations. To the contrary, its real goal is to integrate the employees so 
that their ideas contribute to goals in order for necessary authority and 
direction to be more effective with people. As Ilarbison and Myers have 
pointed out in their international study of economic development, “The 
exercise of authority by management is indispensable to industrial de¬ 
velopment. . . . Indeed, management is ineffective as a resource unless 
it can operate effectively as a system of authority in industrial society." 1:! 

W hile some think human relations weakens management, others claim 
that it weakens unions. It is fashionable to assume that the central pur¬ 
pose of human relations historically has been to keep unions out, but 
this is mostly a rewriting of history. There is no evidence that those who 
developed human relations were opposing labor. They were simply deal¬ 
ing with reality as it was and within that reality tn mg to increase pro¬ 
duction, develop cooperation, and reduce the prodigious labor turnover 
of that day. J finnan relations is neither a eanitulatioii to employees nor 
an attack 011 them; rathei, it seeks a fusion of both individual and organi¬ 
zational goals for productivity with satisfactions rather than at the expense 
of employee satisfactions. 

A more significant criticism is that human relations can be used to 
manipulate people, to make of man a thing subject to control by others 
until its practice really becomes "inhuman relations." It can lead to ama¬ 
teur psychiatry and unwarranted manipulation of groups by autocrats or 
rabble rousers bent upon achieving their own selfish goals. 14 Human rela¬ 
tions ideas can he used to achieve wrong goals just as an automobile can 
be used to run down people or freedom of speech used to destroy free¬ 
dom; however, this perversion of objectives should not be used to reject 
the subject itself. The presence of malpractice should not block accept¬ 
ance of human relations for the many beneficial results it can bring. 

Finally, lmrnan relations is not just for operative employees, the men 
at the bottom of an organizational pyramid. It is for all employees, man 
agers included. There exists the delusion that human problems in industry 
are a result of operatives being under the oppressive control of managers; 
however, managers have just as serious and as many human problems at 
work as operatives—perhaps more as a result of the pressures of responsi- 

,a Frederick Ilarbison and Charles \. Myers, Management in the Industrial World, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, p. 19. 

14 Kicsman points out that even a moderate amount of manipulation may be an 
improvement over the past. “We must ask anyone who opposes the manipulation ot 
men in modern industry whether he prefers to return to their brutalization, as in the 
early days of the industrial revolution.” David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950, p. 175. 
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bility under which managers work. Human problems are, therefore, a 
normal result of the frictions of working together at any level, and human 
relations applies equally to the operatives and managers involved. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Every field of social science (or even physical science) has a philosoph¬ 
ical foundation of basic concepts which guide its development. In account¬ 
ing, for example, a fundamental concept is “for every debit there will be 
a credit/' r lTie entire system of double-entry accounting is built on this 
philosophy. In physics, a basic philosophy is that elements of nature 
are uniform. The law of gravity is supposed to operate equally in Tokyo 
and London, or an atom of hydrogen is supposed to be the same in Mos¬ 
cow as in Washington, D.C. The same cannot be said for people, how¬ 
ever. Human relations, therefore, deals with a different set of fundamental 
concepts, as follows: mutual interest, individual differences, motivation, 
and human dignity. 

Mutual Interest. Perhaps the key concept of human relations is an 
assumption of some mutuality of interest between employer and employee 
and among employees. If mutuality is totally lacking, then it makes no 
sense to try to assemble a group and develop cooperation because there 
is no base on which to build. In modern society mutual interest is largely 
a product of technology; that is, people find that the only way they can 
meet many of their needs is to relate themselves to organizations. They 
cannot walk alone. 'Phis is obviously true for material goods such as 
automobiles, but it is also true for cultural benefits such as opera. 

Under conditions of relative freedom, a person's participation is 
largely voluntary. lie can choose whether to join an organization and 
whether to remain with it. Ilis choice depends on whether he feels that 
his interests or needs will be served by attaching to the organization. The 
organization has the same choice. It will accept his membership and re¬ 
tain him only to the extent that it believes lie serves its interests or ob¬ 
jectives. 

This relationship shows clearly that the formation and maintenance 
of a voluntary organization depend on mutual interest or common purpose 
of the parties involved. Both employees and employer secure their respec¬ 
tive goals through their cooperative association. Workers must likewise 
cooperate among themselves in order to make progress toward their respec¬ 
tive goals. Note that their goals arc not identical but mutual. No two 
persons will likely have identical goals, but they can find mutual interest 
through an organization. In this way people are encouraged to fight the 
problem at hand instead of each other! 

This mutual interest is more long-run than short-run, because it is 
easier to get agreement on over all objectives than on the means of accom- 
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plishing them. In business and government, managers and employees are 
united in mutual interest in providing goods and services to society. Both 
management and the employees depend on each other. No matter how 
good the managers become, they cannot achieve the goal by themselves. 
Nor can their employees operate alone—they would be an unorganized 
group without effective leadership. Only when managers and their person¬ 
nel are united in mutual interest can they hope to achieve their goals. 

Individual Differences. Mutual interest must be applied in an operat¬ 
ing situation, and therein the realities of the universe must be faced. A 
key reality of life is that each person is individually different. On the hills 
of Greenland lie billions of simple snowflakes; yet wc arc reasonably suie 
that each is different. On the planet Earth arc billions of complex people 
who arc likewise all different (and wc expect that all who follow will be 
different)! Each one is different from all others probably in millions of 
ways , just as each of their fingerprints is different as far as we know. And 
these differences are usually substantial rather than meaningless. Think, for 
example, of a person’s billion brain cells and the billions of possible com¬ 
binations of connections and bits of experience that could be stored therein. 
All men are different. This is a fact of life as incfutable as any fact of 
physical science. 

The idea of individual differences conies originally from psychology. 
Erom his day of birth, each man is unique. Eroni day to day, the people, 
things, and events with which he comes in contact make him even more 
different, because thej constitute a part of his experience. Individual dif¬ 
ferences mean that management can get the greatest motivation and job 
satisfaction among employees by treating them differently. If it were not 
for individual differences, some standard, across-the-board way of dealing 
with employees could be adopted, and <1 minimum of managerial judgment 
would be required thereafter. Individual differences require that justice 
and rightness with employees shall be individual, not statistical. 

Each man has unique characteristics, but he is also a whole person , 
rather than a mass of separate traits. His different traits may be separately 
studied, but in the final analysis they are all part of one system making 
up a whole man. His emotion docs not exist separate from background or 
knowledge. Each affects the others, therefore, man does not have a per¬ 
sonality—he is a personality. Moreover, he is a dynamic personality, flis 
individual differences arc changing day by day, week by week, as he ac¬ 
quires new experiences. 

Because of individual differences, human relations philosophy begins 
with the individual, as does democratic political philosophy. He is the unit 
of feeling, of judgment, of action. He is the one who determines satisfac¬ 
tion and is motivated. The group is secondary. It is his creation and exists 
for him. He and other individuals comprise the bricks that make up the 
building which we call a group. Even when his group is so powerful that 
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it virtuill) controls his life, it is so because of individuals thcicin Onl> 
a person can tike responsibility ind mike decisions—1 group by definition 
cannot do so It is powerless until liidnidulls ict therein If for exnnplc 
eversone in i group waits for the group to ict there will be no action 
\ person dwa\s has responsibility for ictioii 

Motivation Individual men must be eiicoui lgccl to vvoik together 
because all behivior is eiuscd Motiv ltion piosidcs tins emse 01 mitiiting 
factor It is the meins b\ which the in m igei eieites md in untains tlie 
desire of his people to iilnese the plumed gods No nutter how much 
machinery and equipment a firm his these things e nmol be put to use 
until they are rcleised and guided b\ people who hue been motiv ited 
Hunk foi a minute in terms of i locomotive sitting m i i ulro id stition 
Ml nils and equipment are in order the schedule md mutes ire picpucd 
the objcctnc is set tickets are sold md the passengers arc on boirel No 
matter how well all this piehminm work his been done the trim cmnot 
mo\e one inch tow ire! the next stition until the ste mi is usefully relened 
—that is until the motive power is supplied Sunil uh m m or^ini/ation 
motivation turns on the stcnn and keeps it going 

Principles of motivation ne derived fiom psychology It is issumed 
that all hum in beluvioi is eiuscd I hc.se c mses influence the nichvuhiil 
to act m i vs iv to try to sitixf\ Ins needs a s fit sees them lie is not nioti 
vated bv whit people think he nujil to hue but In whit he himself 
wants Ilcbehives according to the vv u tint fie sees Ins need c m best be 
satisfied IIis belimoi is f.o d chiccted I o m outside obscivci i persons 
needs i»a\ be dlusoiv 01 unicah tc but the\ nc still (ontiolhng Mm 
agement theiefore his but two ways to motn itc 1 person It c in gel him 
to see that i desired ichon will increase Ins need s itisfictioii oi it c in con 
vmee him that he must follow a course of action to lvoul i ckcreiscd need 
satisfiction 

Managements power lo motn ite is efleetne only to the extent tint 
from the employees point of Mew in inigcmciit controls the me ms b) 
which tlie employee cm sitisfv Ins needs Some of these means 11c the 
piy check a promotion pi use met picstigc Motn ition therefoie is 
boLli simple ind compileited—simple in its bisie framework of need sit 
isfution vet compile ited in pi letiec 

Human Dignity 1 he find bisic conecpt humm dignity is of i dif 
ferent order fiom the otlici three Mthou^h the tom ccnuc])ts ire Insic, 
they are not four of i kind Mutu d interest is in opcritiond ittempt to 
make gioups wortliwhile Individud differences and me ti\ ition ire scicn 
tifie f lets of psychology Human dignity is the etlnc d md mord bisis foi 
human relations Ultiimtcly it derives from nioril law, but it is also sup 
ported bv rcseaieh \11 studies of personal w mts show tint people desire 
to be treated with respect ind dignity—-to be treated as human beings 
This recognizes that c ich person is a sepirate personality, free to puisne 
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his fulfillment within the bounds of responsibility Human relations phi 
losopliy accepts human dignit) as basic, because it is the field's reason for 
being If men were to be treated as animals, there would be no human 
relations Human dignity cannot be wholly "awarded” by management, 
but must to a ccitam extent be attained by the woiker himself by means 
of peisonal growth in a suitable climate 

Moral law is reflected in the conscience of mankind and confirmed bj 
the experience of men in all ages Morality has to do with the consequences 
of our acts upon oursthes and others It recogm/cs that life has an over all 
purpose and accepts the inner integrity of each individual Since human 
relations always invokes people, moral law is invoked 111 one way or 
another in each ichon I Ins book will not attempt to cover moral values, 
hut will make icfcrcncc to them where appropriate Certainly moral atti 
tude alone is not enough Besides goodwill, the manager needs an advanced 
unde rstanding of people ind a systematic w ry of dealing with them 

Interest in human digmtv is worldwide It was described as follows 
m the leports of two nations at an International Management Conference 1- 

1 Rcpuit of 1 uiict ‘Rispict for Pcrsomhty Fvcrv job, however 
simple entitles the in in who docs it conscientiously to proper respect 
ind to 1 iccc gnition of lus 1 spir it inns 11 id of his individual abilities It 
is list) isstntnl to mtcgi itt the worker into the undertaking by giving him 
1 sense of responsibility ind 1 sense of Ins role in the organsition 

2 Report of Swit/c il md 1 mlution has been found 111 what 

the psychologist calls the revaUntion of human personality' This ex 
prcssion sums up the whole philosophy of human rchtions, and the 
corns ponding slog in might bt Discover man igun man who lias been 
too much foi^otlen licglecttd ihmdoncd imptrsomb/ed and mccha 
111/ul It is 1 question of icdiscovcrmg in in 111 all Ins worth giving him 
hick Ins self icspeet md the respect of those around him those with 
whom lie works md with whom he lives 


AN INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Since human relations is action oriented toward men at work, it m 
volvcs all of the social sciences which contribute to an underst mding of 
man Human relations integrates all of them in ordei to apply fiom each 
that which is appropriate at the point of action Since man is one—a whole 
person—social science must be one at the point of action I his should 
in no way interfere with the study of man and his actions fiom different 
points of view by separate social sciences, but in the world of practice the 
ideas of all are integrated to build a workable relationship Hum in rela 
tions, therefore, looks at man from the combined social sciences approach. 

16 Tire quoted material is from translated summaries of the full reports From 
Personnel, May 1954, pp 510 and 514 
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In this regard, the field of human relations is much like that of medicine, 
which integrates physical, biological, and social sciences into a workable 
practice. 

Tin's book will take the combined social sciences approach, present¬ 
ing ideas from various disciplines. It will draw heavily upon psychology, 
sociology, organization theory, and semantics. Psychologists were active 
workers early in the development of human relations, and their contribu¬ 
tions have been substantial, such as human needs, motivation, personality, 
ego concept, counseling, and individual differences. Freudian psychology 
has made a major contribution to our understanding of inner drives and 
emotions, but we negate this contribution if at the point of action we 
interpret everything that happens in terms of this one system. At the point 
of action we need to look at other viewpoints and even other social 
sciences—to look at the whole man. Freud himself is reported to have 
said, "Sometimes, my friend, a cigar is just a cigar,” meaning that when 
he smoked one it did not always have a hidden Freudian meaning. 

An important sociological contribution is the idea that persons and 
groups operate within a social system. Some other contributions are role 
theory, informal organization, status, and group dynamics. Organization 
and management theory have provided insight into objectives, line and 
staff, authority and responsibility, and division of labor. Semantics pro¬ 
vides an understanding of communication process, meaning, and listening. 
Contributions of social anthropology include culture and status symbols. 
Philosophy provides ideas of value systems and human dignity, and ecu 
nomics contributes labor theory and productivity concepts. Psychiatry, 
education, and other fields also have made their contributions. Human 
relations is, indeed, an integration in practice of all social sciences. 

The interest of various social sciences in people is sometimes expressed 
by the general term "behavioral science,” which represents the systematized 
body of knowledge pertaining to why and how people behave as they do. 
This book especially seeks to integrate behavioral science with the formal- 
organization emphasis of scientific management. It has been said that 
the formal-organization school speaks of "organizations without people," 
while the bcliaviorists speak of "people without organizations." However, 
organizations must have people, and people working toward goals must 
have organizations; so it is desirable to treat the two as one. 

SUMMARY 

Human relations is the integration of people into a work situation 
that motivates them to work together productively, cooperatively, and 
with economic, psychological, and social satisfactions. It is action-oriented, 
relating to people at work in organizations. Complex industrial society and 
big government have increased the need for more careful attention to hu- 
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man relations. There arc many misconceptions about it, but fundamentally 
it tries to build a more productive and satisfying work relationship. It is 
an integration of all relevant social sciences, especially psychology, sociol¬ 
ogy, and scientific management. Four fundamental concepts provide its 
basic philosophy: mutual interest, individual differences, motivation, and 
human dignity. 

Questions 

1. Comment on the statement: Human relations is concerned with groups, 
not individuals. 

2. How do you think human relations differs from psychology? Sociology? 
Kxplain. What is meant by “integration of the social sciences'’? 

3. Will improved human relations in business probably bring increased pro- 
duchut>? In what ways, if am? 

4. Discuss the fundamental concepts of human relations with a local gov¬ 
ernment manager, a businessman, and a labor leader. Do these men differ in 
their acceptance of the concepts? 

5. Describe ways in which unions seem to support the concept of individual 
differences. Describe ways in which they ignore or undciminc individual differ¬ 
ences. 
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Men do not chim,t then nitiui when thev put on 
business suits oi ucukuif, clothes 

V\o\ 


\ssumc tli it i linn c died Bill Smith is c nplovcd is 1 computer pi0^1 ini 
mci in i government ofTicc or m a Ihimikss Bill in inchwclud enters the 
orgini/ition in opci ding social si stem He brings Lo Ins job ceitim ps\ 
chologicil needs whieh m his einiionment m trmslitecl into wants Pci 
baps he w nits to lenu and ids nice somedr becoming eontioller ot ill 
office liul tin me ill ictmties or pcilnps he v\ lilts the sccmitv mel vvoiknig 
conditions of the job \\ ithin this situition the orgim/ition tries to pro 
vide a climate vvhciun Bill is mntixated in i w i\ which serves his in cl its 
interests 

In a wa), this whole hook is about Bill s situ ition howevei it is lust 
necessirv tint eeitam psvehologie al mel soc lologic ll found ltious be dis 
cussed and this is the purpose of the nc't two eh ipteis In C hapter 2 
v\c discuss hum m needs wints and motiv ihon C hiptei s concerns socnl 
sv stems 

HUMAN NITDS 

W lien a michine malfunctions, people iccogm/c that it needs some 
thing Assume that a machine will not guild i piece of me til to a close 
enough tolerance Perhaps it needs oil Or nmbe i nut is loose 1 ust the 
operator tnes to find the trouble then he c ills his supervisor I mall), 
a maintenance mechanic is called, or in engineer nul so on until the cause 
of the problem is found and the nnclnne put hick m woiking order All 
of the people who tried to find the cmscs of the machine bicikdown did 
iO (or should have done so) m an analytical maiinci based upon their 
knowledge of the machine s operations and needs It would have been 
20 
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wasteful to begin haphazardly to tighten nuts and to oil gears with the 
hope that the trouble could be found. Such action might aggravate the 
malfunction. 

Suppose that the machine operator malfunctions regularly by talking 
back to hivS supervisor in a way that borders on insubordination. The super¬ 
visor may want to reprimand him without analyzing the situation, but this 
would be no better than haphazard machine repair. Like his machine, 
the operator who malfunctions docs so because of definite causes, eventu¬ 
ally traceable to particular needs which lie has. His behavior is motivated 
toward the satisfac tion of his needs. In the foregoing illustration, perhaps 
he felt insecure and was trying to reassure himself through self-assertion. 
Motives aic expressions of a person's needs. They arc his inner drives; 
hence they arc personal and internal. Incentives , on the other hand, are 
external to the person. Thc> arc something he pciceivcs in his environment 
as helpful toward accomplishing his goals. Tor example, management offers 
salesmen a bonus as an incentive to channel in a productive way their 
drives for recognition and status. 

Certain physiological functions occur without motivation, but nearly 
all conscious behavior is motivated or caused. Growing hair requires no 
motnation. but getting a liaiicut docs, balling asleep will occur eventually 
without motivation (patents with young children may doubt this!), but 
going to bed is a conscious act requiring motivation. Managements job 
is to identify and activate man’s motives constructively toward task per¬ 
formance. Diagramed very simply, the relation of needs to action is shown 
in Figmc 2 1. Needs cicate tensions which arc modified by one’s culture 
to cause certain wants. These wants arc interpreted in terms of incentives 
to pioducc a certain iespouse or action. To illustrate, need for food pro¬ 
duces a tension of hunger. Since culture affects hunger, a South Sea native 
may want ions! fish while a Colorado rancher wants fried steak. For the 
native, pci haps incentive is provided by his wife’s piomisc to prqiarc it 
in Ins favorite way. (Note Lliat this is his favorite way, not hers. Wc often 
make the mistake of projecting our own niotixation patterns on to others.) 

Types of Needs. There arc various ways to classify needs. A simple 
but significant one is (1) basic phssiological or primary needs, and (2) 
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Fig. 2-1. Conscious action arises from needs. 
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.social and psychological needs, called secondary needs. 1 Some of the physio¬ 
logical needs are hunger, thirst, sex, sleep, air to breathe, and satisfactory 
temperature. These needs arise out of the basic physiology of life and are 
important to survival and preservation of the species. They are, therefore, 
virtually universal among people, but they exist in different intensity. A 
child needs much more sleep than an older person. These needs also are 
conditioned by social practice. If it is customary to eat three meals a day, 
then the body comes to respond accordingly. It could exist on two or four 
meals. If a coffee hour is introduced in the morning, then that becomes a 
physical habit of appetite satisfaction, as well as a social one. 

Secondary needs are more nebulous because they represent needs of 
the mind and spirit, rather than the physical body. Many of these needs 
are developed as one matures. Examples are rivalry, self-esteem, sense of 
duty, self-assertion, giving, belonging, and receiving affection. The second¬ 
ary needs are the ones which complicate the motivational efforts of man¬ 
agers. Nearly any action management takes will affect secondary needs; 
therefore a basic idea of human relations is that management planning 
should consider the effect of the proposed action on the seconder}> needs 
of employees. 

Secondary needs vary among people much more than primary phys¬ 
iological needs. They may even exist as opposites in two different persons. 
One person has a need for self-assertion. He always stresses his own im¬ 
portance and is aggressive with people. A second person’s needs arc op¬ 
posite; he wants to be submissive and yield to others’ aggressions. Needs 
also change according to time and circumstance. Following is an example 
of how money assumed a different meaning for a man when he was pro¬ 
moted. 

John Doe went to work for the Smith Company after he graduated from 
high school. He was intelligent, was hard working, and made decisions effec¬ 
tively; consequently he was promoted rapidly within the company. Eventually 
he was promoted to Vice President of Production and at this time began to 
share in a liberal stock option plan. Rather quickly his whole attitude toward 
his job changed. The quality of his decisions deteriorated, and he could not 
make them objectively. Whenever a decision concerned money, he just could 
not emotionally bring himself to authorize the expenditure; however, the 
twenty years before this promotion he had been able to make similar decisions 
easily. Something was wrong. 

Soon he recognized that he had a problem and sought help to identify it. 
It was discovered that during his youth he had been very poor and had de¬ 
veloped an emotional block against spending money. When he came under 
the stock option plan, he then identified the company’s money as his, and he 

1 Morris S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in Industry, New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1953, p. 71. 
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could not bring himself to spend it. Earlier he had been spending the com- 
pony's money, but now each expenditure seemed to be a drain on his own 
savings. When he finally saw his problem, he was able to face expenditures 
more objectively and become a top-quality manager again. 

Secondary needs are also called secondary motives, because they 
motivate a person toward a certain behavior. Analysis of behavior would 
be simple if a person’s behavior at a given time were the result of one 
motive and one alone, but this is seldom the case. Motives of all types 
and intensities influence each other to accomplish a particular motivation. 
The result is that management, like Sherlock Holmes, is always looking 
for “the motive”! This is as hard to find as in detective work, because 
the same motive can cause different behavior at different times. 2 Conversely, 
the same behavior can result from different motives. For example, the 
same behavior—absenteeism—can result from lack of interest in the job 
01 from conflict with a coworkcr. A person’s real secondary needs are often 
hidden so that even he cannot recognize them. This fact alone makes 
psychological and psychiatric counseling quite difficult. Since secondary 
motives are so nebulous, dissatisfied workers usually attribute their dissat¬ 
isfaction to something more tangible, such as wages. Many wage disputes 
are consequently not really wage disputes, and meeting the wage request 
does not remove the basic dissatisfaction which existed. In summary, sec¬ 
ondary needs have the following characteristics: 

1. They arc strongly conditioned by experience. 

2. The\ vary in type and intensity among people. 

3. They change within any individual. 

4. They work in groups, Tather than alone. 

5. They arc often hidden from conscious recognition. 

6. They are nebulous feelings instead of tangible physical needs. 

7. They influence behavior. It is said that “we are logical only to the 
extent our feelings let us be.” 

Although human needs have been classified as primary and secondary, 
this is foi purposes of discussion only. In a particular human being they 
are inseparable. The state of the physical body affects the mind, and the 
state of mind can affect the physical body. In fact, medical research shows 
that body chemistry (a physical condition) affects the emotions and feel¬ 
ings. According to the renowned psychiatrist, Dr. William C. Menninger, 
“The psychiatrist believes that the mind and body are inseparable—the 
holistic concept. The former tendency to regard the mind and body as 
separate has been discarded. Now we study the physical, the chemical, the 

2 Motivation, of course, cannot immediately bring about a behavior for which 
one does not have the skill or competence, such as playing a violin or performing calculus. 
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psychological, and the social factors of every individual who comes to us 
for help M 8 

Priority of Needs. It is good to know what a person's pimiarv and 
secondan needs are, but this does not answer the question of which ones 
are important at a particular tunc and place Tsvchologists recogni/e that 
needs have a certain priority As the more basic needs arc satisfied, a per 
son then seeks the higher needs If Ins basic needs are not met, thc\ claim 
pnontv, and efforts to satistv the higher needs must be postponed A need 
priority of five levels is established bv \ H Maslovv 4 These needs are 

1 Basic phvsiologicil needs 

2 Safctv from external dangei 

3 love affection and social actn it\ 

4 1 steem and self respec t 

3 Self realization and accomplishment 

I lie important point about need levels is that thev have i definite 
sequence of domination Need Number 2 does not dominate until Need 
Number 1 is itasoiiablv satisfied Need Numbci 3 does not domiinlc 
until Needs Number 1 and 2 have been lcasomhlv achieved, and so on, 
as lllustutcd in Figure 2 2 

Need Numbci 1 is the basic survival need In the tv pit al business 
situation it rartlv dominates because it is icasoiublv well satisfied Only 
jn occasion il cxpcncnce such as two davs without sleep or a ciumb m 
ones windpipe, itimuds us of the essential nature of bisic phvsiologual 
needs, however, m paits of the woild where there is ver\ low pioductivitv 
or famine, oi disaster the pnontv of survival needs is obvious Under 
these conditions much of mans conduct is domin it<H bv phvsiological 
needs Other needs do exist and influence 1 ns coucluc t somewhat m times 
of crisis but survival tends to dominate 

Man must work to satisfv lus phvsiological needs, but when these aic 
satisfied to some degitt, it then becomes man s wish to satisfv other 
needs 1 he need that next tends to dominate is safety jnd 'ccimtv It 
works somewhat as follows Having met Ins basic phvsiological needs, man 
wants some assurance tint thev will be met tomonow and thereafter and 
with less effort pam, or worn, if possible Having taken eaie of todav 
he wants a guarantee for tomorrow Vcorchnglv, he builds a wall around 
lus primitive citv, builds granaries tor food storage, oi establishes pension 
programs He wants personal bodilv securitv (winch we usually call safctv i 
as well as economic social securitv such as workmens compensation or a 

•* W illiam C Menmnger, ‘'W hat Makes an 1 tkihu M up Vinuic ui M in iguncnt 
Association, Personnel Senes, no 152, 1953, p 23 

4 A H Maslovs, \ llieorv of Human Motivation,' Psych olofiical Rcvitw sol 
50, 1943, pp 370-396, and A H Maslovv Motivation and Personality New York 
Harper and Brothers 1954 
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Fig. 2-2. Priority of human needs. 


pension piogram. The economic-social security presides for the future a 
medium of exchange (money) and a procedure to meet his physiological 
needs when he is injured, out of work, or otherwise unable to provide for 
himself. In reality, then. Need Number 2 is still related to Need Number 1, 
Physiologic a I needs are essentially finite. Man can be surfeited of 
them so that more of them actually harms him. He can have too much 
water, food, or warmth and, in fact, he sometimes ovcrsupplies himself 
with them. He takes too much for his own good. The same relationship 
appears to hold true for safety and security needs. Tic can be or feel so 
safe that he soon becomes careless or defenseless. lie can feel so secure 
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that his drives and independence fade away, until he becomes fully de¬ 
pendent on others. Like a florist's potted plant, he is unable to withstand 
the drought between rains, or the drying desert air. The tall shadow of his 
strong spirit becomes bent and fawning. An ever-present dilemma is to 
determine how far to go in providing safety and security for man’s develop¬ 
ment, but not enough to weaken him. The problem is faced alike by father 
with son, employer with personnel, and government with citizens. A 
dangerous aspect of too much security is that if it goes far enough to make 
man overly dependent on his securers, he may become complacently un¬ 
productive and consequently never rise above the security level of need 
satisfaction. When man is made dependent and servile, he is concurrently 
rendered incapable of reaching the higher-order satisfactions of self-respect 
and self-realization to be discussed in later paragraphs. 

Although physiological needs are essentially finite, needs at the third, 
fourth, and fifth levels are substantially infinite. Accordingly, these higher- 
order needs are likely to be the dominant ones in advanced civilizations. 
They are the ones which merit our attention and toward which this book 
is directed. These higher-order needs arc social and self needs; however, 
we will continue Maslow’s classification, which divides them into three 
priority levels. Need Number 3 concerns love, affection, and social ac¬ 
tivity. It is significant that this need does not dominate our energies until 
the first two have been partly met. As indicated in Chapter 1, human 
relations is currently important because the high standard of living in 
modern society permits emphasis on human factors. Under subsistence 
working conditions, men have neither the time nor the inclination to 
worry about human problems. It might be argued that Need Number 3 
should be met mostly off the job; however, one-third to one-half of a 
man’s waking hours are spent at work. Man works in a social environment, 
and some of his social needs must be met there as well as away from work. 

Need Number 4 is esteem and respect. We wish both to receive and 
to give these sentiments. We need to feel worthy and respected, but also 
to believe that others are worthy and to respect them. This particular need 
is especially recognized in the philosophy of human dignity , which was 
presented in Chapter 1 as a human relations fundamental. It is a domi¬ 
nant need of modern industrial society mostly because the first three basic 
needs are already partly satisfied. The role of religion and ethics in this 
need hierarchy is difficult to assess, but certainly it applies at the fourth 
level to aid man in getting his self-respect and help him in respecting 
others. It appears that religion applies across the board to guide and tem¬ 
per all need levels, because the primitive society, as well as the advanced 
society, has religion. 

The fifth basic need is self-realization, which means being able to 
accomplish and achieve. This need is less apparent than others because 
most persons have not unleashed it. They are still busy with Needs Num- 
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ber 3 and 4. Though self-realization dominates few people, it influences 
nearly all persons. They choose occupations which they like, and they get 
certain satisfactions from accomplishing their tasks. To the degree that 
the fifth need can be unleashed, after reasonably satisfying the first four 
needs, people then will like their work. This will accomplish a long-sought 
social goal. 

Man's lower-order needs are primarily satisfied through economic 
behavior. He earns money as a medium of exchange to purchase satisfac¬ 
tions for physiological needs and security. His high-order needs, on the 
other hand, are primarily satisfied through symbolic behavior of psychic 
and social content. He attaches meaning to his experiences and derives 
satisfactions from how he feels about them. This is behavior of a different 
ordei from economic behavior, requiring different ways of thinking about 
people. Managers sometimes have felt that they could meet all need 
satisfactions by providing wages and letting the employee then use the 
wages to acquire his own satisfactions. This "economic-man” concept 
does not hold up when analyzed in terms of the five basic needs, since 
money applies mostly to only the first two of them. Sometimes it is diffi¬ 
cult to get managers to drop *heir economic-man idea of human relations. 
A vice-president described how he convinced two of his personnel as 
follows: & 

I once refuted two of iny “money solves everything'' associates in a 
nasty but effective way. 1 asked them to pick up iheir checks in my 
office. As the)' took them I remarked, “I wanted to tell you that you've 
been falling down in voui work lately." In the shocked pause that fol¬ 
lowed, their own feelings were worth a thousand discussions. We are only 
beginning to realize that, besides proteins and vitamins, people must be 
nourished with feelings of security and friendship and dignity in order 
to function well. 

The five-way classification of needs is somewhat artificial because in 
a real situation all needs are interacting together within the whole man, 
but il does provide managers a convenient way of understanding which 
type of need is likely to dominate one’s drives in a certain situation. It 
also gives some insight into history and future trends. Need priorities 
explain emphasis on wages in nineteenth-century industry and the gradual 
development of new emphases in the twentieth century. Early in this cen¬ 
tury in the United States, the safety movement developed, until all states 
have now passed industrial safety and workmen’s compensation laws. Later, 
in the 1920s and 1930s, security programs received predominant emphasis, 
continuing into the 1950s. Safety and security were second-priority needs, 
and—as these were moderately well met—there was increasing emphasis 

a Daniel Krakaucr, “Worker Psychology. A Foimula That Works," Factory Man¬ 
agement and Maintenance , August, 1953, p. 226. 
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on high-order social needs and “human relations.” This suggests that in 
the future, the higher-order needs—all of which heavily involve human 
relations—will dominate employee relations in business and government. 

Research generally supports the need-priority model." One study of 
foremen and middle managers reports that their higher-order needs are 
relatively less satisfied than lower-order ones. Foremen feeling deficiencies 
in need satisfaction amounted to 42 per cent for security and 55 per cent 
for esteem. Corresponding middle manager figures were 27 per cent for 
security and 36 per cent for esteem. In these figures, note that the foremen 
also feel greater deficiencies at each le\>el than do the middle managers: 
security, 42 per cent for foremen, compared with 27 per cent for managers; 
esteem. 55 per cent for foremen, and 36 per cent for managers. This rela¬ 
tionship also agrees with the theory of need priorities because the foremen 
have fewer privileges of office and, therefore, are less likely to fulfill 
higher-order need satisfactions. When foremen and middle managers were 
asked which satisfactions were most important to them, they both heavily 
emphasized security and self-realization, partly bypassing social and esteem 
needs. We do not know how much their attitudes were influenced by 
social conditions of their time, but later surveys in different situations 
will give further understanding. 7 

Every person does not have his needs exactly in the order presented, 
but that is the general pattern. Neither can all five needs be fully satis¬ 
fied, because as they become partly satisfied, each need increases, especially 
the secondary needs. The man who makes a million dollars has achieved 
all he wanted when he had only thousands, but now his wants have in¬ 
creased to two million or ten million. The mountain climber who has 
climbed a high peak seeks a higher one. When he climbs the highest one, 
then he looks for one that is “more challenging.'’ The spelunker (cave 
explorer) who descends deep into a cave soon goes back to try to better 
his own record. Needs, like death and taxes, are likely to be around always. 
If the human being runs short of needs, he can create more. Assume that 
all needs now known could someday be met; it is likely that at that mo¬ 
ment some new unmet need would jump forth from man’s subconscious 
mind! The lesson for management is that need satisfaction is a continuous 
problem for all time . It is not something which can be permanently 
solved by satisfying a particular need today. It can be shown, however, 
that some persons do reach a state of reasonable satisfaction so that they 
are no longer aggressively trying to climb the promotion ladder. 8 Perhaps 

u Extensive details are presented in Janies V. Clark, “Motivation in Work Groups: 
A Tentative View," Human Organization , Winter, 1960-1961, pp. 199-208. 

7 Lyman W. Porter, “A Study of Perceived Need Satisfactions in Bottom and 
Middle Management Jobs," Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1961, pp. 1-10. 

B Roland F. Pellegrin and Charles H. Coates, “Executives and Supervisors: Con* 
trasting Definitions of Career Success," Administrative Science Quarterly, March, 1957, 
pp. 506-517. 
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their drives are present but dormant, or perhaps they are being directed off 
the job. 

EMPLOYEE WANTS 

When needs are conditioned by environment, the result is a set of 
goals or wants which the employee expects from his work. Wants are de¬ 
fined as needs conditioned by a particular environment. Needs must be 
converted into wants to become motivating. Thus it can be said that 
needs arc preliminary to motivation. They provide the basis of motiva¬ 
tion, but are not the immediate cause of it. Management, therefore, 
achieves operational motivation by appealing to wants (and developing 
such favorable ones as it can). But the deeper foundations of its motiva¬ 
tion program are always related to needs. Needs arc the drive for action, 
but wants arc the clue to the type of action likely to take place. 

Employee wants have been studied and classified in various ways. 
The wants which arc significant usually vary somewhat depending on the 
group studied, but there is one point of general agreement among the 
researchers: More money or higher wages is almost never in the top five 
wants. This fact further confirms the need priority discussed earlier. Hav¬ 
ing their physiological needs reasonably met, employees stress higher-order 
needs. In bypassing more money, employees do not mean it is unimpor¬ 
tant. It is important, especially to satisfy physiological and security needs. 
But since these arc somewhat satisfied, more money is not now what’s 
“bugging” them—it is not their primary drive. Some of the primary wants 
that have been reported for United States workers are interesting work, 
society and respect of associates, opportunity for advancement, job se¬ 
curity, and being treated like a human being. y 

A list of 10 worker wants was developed by the author of this text 
on the basis of opinion surveys of workers. Over 500 workers were asked 
what they liked most about their jobs and what they liked least. TJie 
ten basic employment wants of these people were determined from their 
replies as follows: 

1. We w'ant good leadership. All of us at times depend oil leadership. 

2. Wc want to be informed. We want to know' our goals, where wc 
stand, and all other forces affecting our environment. 

3. We W'ant to be treated with human dignity. Wc are human beings 
with our ow'u particular problems and needs. 

“ A representative variety of views is found in Chris Argyris, "'Hie Individual and 
Organisation: An Empirical Test,” Administrative Science, September, 19SO, pp. MS- 
167; Michael 11. Mescon, “The Lithonia Story ” The Atlanta Economic Review, March, 
1959, pp. 3-8; Pelkgrin and Coates, op. cit., pp. 506-517; and E. \V. Bakke, “Why 
Workers Join Unions,” Personnel, July, 1945, p. 38. Argyris’s report gives high priority 
to money wants. 
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4 We want incentive and opportunity to grow and progiess We 
expect that this will require cffoit and competition with others who are 
also progressing 

5 Wt want rclatnt independence and freedom in the conduct of 
our affairs 

6 We want the south and respect of others Wc arc social, gregarious 
people A negitivc part ot this is that we want to avoid personal conflict 

7 \\ c want a relative degree of security and safety A negative pait 
of this is that wc resist change 

S We want working conditions and comforts comparable to the 
best which our associates have I his includes pay 

9 Wc want to accomplish useful work We want a feeling of achieve 
ment in work that contillmtes to social needs Participation helps us get 
a sense of achievement 

10 \\ c want to be ticatcd fairly This is equity, w'hich means that 
action will be consistent and m accord with the total situation, not just 
‘the letter of the law 

Wants of course, change with environmental factors For example, 
if a person is voung and educated, he looks upon himself as just starting 
an upward climb on the employment ladder, and then “opportunitv tends 
to become his most important want in a “normal” cmplovmcnt situation 
‘Normal' means that wages, fringe benefits, and other rewards arc Tcason 
ably near commuriitv standards If those tilings are reasonable, then op 
portumtv assumes its major role One survey of college seniors showed 
that “opportunitv for advancement” was twice as important as anv othei 
factor in the selection of the first job I orty one per cent of the gioup 
^ave opportunitv for advancement first rank None of them chose sccuntv 
as first in importance, and only 11 per cent considered starting salarv 
most important 10 

Another stuclv of 4,000 job applicants showed that the more educated 
an applicant was, the greater was his emphasis on opportunitv Along the 
same line, security became less important as educational background in 
creased 11 One studv ot top managers, middle managers, foremen, and 
staff specialists showed that their rank orders of on the job wants (such 
as being judged by merit) were essentially similar, being significant at the 
0 01 level Thev emj^hasized those conditions which permitted them to 
function effectively 12 

10 Norman II Deunk 1 actors Conditioning j College Graduate’s fob Choice,” 
Proceedings of the Fourth \nnual Life Agency Management Conference , Ohio State 
University, 1953, p 50 

“Clifford I Jurgensen J \\ hat Job Applicants Look for in a Company,” Per 
sonnel Psychology vol 1 1948, pp 433-445 

12 Hjalmar Rosen and Charles G Weaver “Motivation in Management A Study 
of Four Managerial Levels,' Journal of Applied Psychology , vol 4, no 6 1960, pp 
386-392 
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The wants of a person at any given time are called his aspiration . 
This represents his theoretical long-run goals as distinguished from his 
practical short-run goals. As his success, opportunity, and other factors 
vary up or down, his aspiration changes to keep always ahead of actual 
achievement so that he does not become disillusioned or frustrated. It 
has been compared to a carburetor. If it is set beyond realistic oppor¬ 
tunities, he will become frustrated. If it is set too low, he will cease his 
efforts. 

In trying to satisfy his wants, there is evidence that a person does 
not always try to choose the best action but only a satisfactory one. Only 
in exceptional cases does he try to discover and choose the very best 
solution. 18 In other words, he "satisfices 1 ' rather than optimizes. It is im¬ 
portant for managers to understand this point in developing incentives. 
Often a simple, straightforward, workable incentive is more motivating 
than a complex one which actually gives the better reward. 

In the behavioral area we always have to ask why—why does someone 
act in a certain way? But in the physical sciences this is not essential. 
We do not have to ask why hydrogen and oxygen make water under 
certain conditions. It is enough that they do. Management's insights into 
needs and wants help it understand whv and then prowde an appropriate 
climate of incentives for productive teamwork. Incentives are discussed 
throughout this book. 

Man's reaction to incentives is based upon his perception of the 
whole situation. lie then evaluates what he perceives and decides to act 
accordingly. His decision may be intellectual or emotional. The two cri¬ 
teria arc difficult to separate in practice, and probably most decisions in¬ 
volve some of both; but it is clear that emotional values are paramount 
in most of man’s relationships—at work or away from work. It has been 
said that man decides what he believes is right, and then uses reason to 
support his decision. Managers who motivate must be careful of exces¬ 
sive rationality. Man is man. We must accept him as he is and motivate 
him in his way. We cannot change him to fit the motivation patterns we 
want him to have. (This is emotionalism on our part, is it not?) 

Man perceives his experiences in an organized framework or structure. 
Organization is not in the physical stimulus, but in tlie observer. We 
tend to perceive data in terms of our problems and our attitudes, and as 
an organized whole. We may omit certain factors which spoil the neatness 
of our organization; and we structure other factors to support our organi¬ 
zation (i.e., our picture of reality). Concerning the physical world, our 
picture may agree with that of others, but in the social world, our pic¬ 
tures rarely agree; consequently, a manager's motivation job is especially 
difficult. He motivates in terms of the whole complex of perceptions and 

1B James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1958, pp. 140-141. 
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respouses which the employee makes to his environment. This constitutes 
the employee’s personality. 

THE MOTIVATION PROCESS 

Having discussed motivation in terms of the employee—his needs, 
wants, and perceptions—it is now appropriate to look at it from a man¬ 
ager’s point of view. There are various approaches he may take, such as 
being authoritarian, meaning that he uses power to require an employee 
action. He may take a financial approach, emphasizing mostly money. 
Occasionally managers use a “surrender” approach to beg an employee 
to do something. In this instance we shall assume that the manager takes 
a “need-satisfaction” approach which emphasizes higher-order needs as 
much as possible. He motivates others by taking a series of steps which we 
will call the motivation process. 

First, as with all management activity, he is required to determine 
his objective or purpose. He cannot motivate someone in a specified di¬ 
rection without first choosing the direction. He lias to know where he 
is headed and what he is try ing to do; however, this simple requirement 
of management is still much overlooked by operating managers. 

Second, he needs to empathize, meaning that he tries to see the 
situation as the employee sees it and to feel about it as the employee feels. 
Empathy is necessary because a manager can motivate his employees 
only in terms of their needs, not his own. His ability to motivate is a 
whim of chance except as he understands what their drives are. 

Third, it is necessary to communicate, for this is the only way a 
manager can reach another person to motivate. To the degree that a 
manager cannot communicate, he is stymied. For example, if a manager 
has skill and mannerisms suitable only for authoritarian communication, 
then that is the only kind of motivation he can apply. If he can com¬ 
municate only half his ideas, then his motivational power is accordingly 
limited, as will be discussed in later chapters. Full communication also 
involves feedback from the employee. 

Fourth, a manager attempts to integrate interests, relating his or¬ 
ganization’s purpose (as he interprets it) to the employee’s need-want 
complex. This kind of mutual relationship meets the needs of both parties, 
providing a sort of “double plus.” Motivation requires that an employee 
know what he is getting out of a relationship, and in a work situation 
he also needs to know the employer’s purpose so that he can apply ap¬ 
propriate judgment to countless operating details. If he does not know, 
he cannot be expected to make correct decisions. 

Fifth, a manager needs to provide auxiliary conditions. It is useless 
to ask a salesman to contact certain customers unless he is provided the 
route list and some means of transportation, and is trained concerning 
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company products and sales methods. Effective motivation, therefore, 
depends on training the employee, providing him the equipment, and 
establishing a climate in which he feels free to respond. Referring again 
to Figure 2-1, we may imagine a heavy vertical line between “want” and 
“action.” The line represents all the obstructions, such as lack of training, 
which stand between an employee’s want and its fulfillment through ac¬ 
tion. The manager’s responsibility is to remove all possible obstructions 
which arc hindering effective action toward objectives. 

Finally, a manager tries to develop teamwork, integrating each em¬ 
ploye's goal seeking with the actions of other employes so that there 
is coordinated group effort. This is the operating aspect of motivation. 
It provides a means of building group effort out of individual effort. 

This is the motivation process for managers, the means by which 
they apply psychological realities in operating situations. When motivat¬ 
ing others, a manager should never underestimate the importance of 
seemingly minor details or trifles. What is a trifle to the manager may 
be the exact notch in the key that unlocks his employee’s fullest motiva¬ 
tion. Further, since each employee’s wants change with the passage of 
time, motivation must be altered to meet these changed conditions. Efforts 
to motivate cannot be relaxed. This is perhaps the most important idea 
in motivation. 

SUMMARY 

When an individual comes to a work group, he brings with him 
certain needs which affect Ins on-thc-job performance. Some of these 
needs are basically physiological; others arc higher-order needs related to 
his environment. The latter are much more difficult to determine and 
satisfy, and individual differences in them are great. Needs generally have 
a priority among people in the following order: physiological needs, safct\ 
and scemity, affection and social activity, esteem, and self-realization. 
Needs interact with environment to foim on tlic-joh wants which man¬ 
agement and employees try to satisfy. These wants varv from time to 
time, and an employee “satisfices” lather than optimizes them. Their 
long-run intensity is governed by a fluctuating level of aspiration. Wants 
arc gi\cn direction and vigor by incentives which a manager makes opera¬ 
tional through a motivation process. All of this activity occurs within a 
social system, the subject of the next chapter. 

Questions 

1. How would you distinguish primary and secondary needs? Arc they 
related? 

2. Explain how the same need or motive can cause different behavior (d) 
among different people, and (b) by the same person at different times. 
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3. What are some of the characteristics of secondary needs? 

4 What is the general priority of needs 7 Analyze your own personality to 
determine if you think your needs exist m this priority 

5 Prepare your own list of five most important |ob wants and compare 
your list with those of your class associates 

6. Experiment with the motivation process and discuss your results 
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SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


System analysis . . . treats organization as a system of 
mutually dependent variables. 

William G. Scott 1 


Man, the individual, always different from all of his contemporaries, 
brings his person and personality to an organization. In this organization 
he hopes to satisfy some of his personal wants as he helps it achieve its 
own production goals for society. These pioduction services can be 
of all types, such as postal service, transport of goods, manufacture of 
television sets, military defense, education, and retail merchandising; but 
their common denominator is that they customarily require organized 
group effort. This organization operates in a complex system of values 
and relationships which may be conceptualized as a social system. The 
number of possible combinations of variables therein defies imagination. 
Possible combinations appear to be as limitless as the physical universe 
with its billions of galaxies. Each small group is a subsystem within larger 
groups which are subsystems of even larger groups, and so on, until the 
world's population is included. All systems are functioning in a state of 
operating balance, or equilibrium. 

The social system is the medium by which an individual relates to 
his world, including his world of work; consequently, it overrides all 
human relations. It is our perception of human relations as a whole. 
Although it is impossible to consider all variables in a social system, it is 
desirable to consider the more strategic ones. This text is essentially a 
discussion of those variables strategic to work organizations. Important 
ones to be discussed later are formal organization and its leadership, in¬ 
formal organization and its leadership, the related social environment 
(unions, special employment groups, and social change), communication 

1 '‘Organization Theory: An Overview and an Appraisal,” Journal of the Academy 
of Management , April, 1961, pp. 19-16. 
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and group processes, and the operating culture of business, especially as 
it relates to wages and work systems. (The items mentioned are essentially 
an outline of the remainder of the book.) In this present chapter the 
following social ideas will be introduced: culture, role, status, and balance. 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT (CULTURE) 

Whenever a person acts in accordance with the expectations of others, 
his behavior is social, as in the case of an employee we will call Bill. Like 
all other workers. Bill grows to manhood in a culture , which is his man¬ 
made environment of beliefs, customs, knowledge, and practices. Culture 
is the conventionalized behavior of his society, and it influences all of 
his actions, although it seldom enters his conscious thoughts. Bill drives 
to work on the right side of the road or the left, depending on the culture 
of his society, but he seldom consciously stops to think of this. The car 
which he drives, as well as his desk, filing cabinet, paper forms, and all 
other man-made things, is a physical manifestation of his culture. 

An example of the influence of culture is the difference in collective 
bargaining in the United States and Latin America.' Culture in the United 
States emphasizes face-to-face thrashing-out of differences; hence, we have 
been able to develop bargaining systems which in most industries arc 
built around local face-to-face negotiation by the persons directly involved. 
In Latin America, where status differences anil authority are more sig¬ 
nificant, it is more difficult to deal directly with the employer: hence, 
bargaining is more dependent on an intermediate role by government. 
Workers have no difficulty telling an intermediary—government—how they 
feel about management. 

Culture changes slowly and in doing so it gives stability and security 
to society. This is an advantage. However, there is a balancing disadvan¬ 
tage—the culture sometimes uselessly resists change. Resistance occurs 
both within the work group and within management. Employees, for 
example, often offer cultural resistance to a technological change which 
management introduces. Management, in turn, resists letting a woman 
secretary' smoke in the office, even though it is all right for men to do so. 
The stable persistence of culture is shown by a comparison of industrial 
organization in Japan and the United States. Both nations use the same 
technology, but Japan's factories are organized according to a different 
social logic. Japanese workers are hired virtually for life, and managerial 
promotions are mostly by seniority. One survey of Japanese workers, using 
a Cultural Continuum Checklist, showed that 84 per cent believed a 
worker is hired indefinitely (for the company, instead of for a particular 
job) and should be retained if his job is displaced by automation, even 

2 William F. Whyte, Man and Organization, Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1959, p. 9. 
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if it means moving a drill-press operator into office work. The same work¬ 
ers were asked what a *‘good” management should do for a very ill em¬ 
ployee. Thirty six per cent said his wage should be continued until re¬ 
covery, no matter how long it took. Another ?1 per cent would continue 
his wages about two ycais. a This is quite different from worker expecta¬ 
tions in the United States. What the Japanese factory loses in rationality 
and efficient), it seems to gain back in stability and loyalty. 

Culture may inteifcie with rational pioduction efficiency by requir¬ 
ing actions iinucc cssaiy or unrealistic from a rational point of view, but 
necessary from the cultural point of view. Social caste in India, for in¬ 
stance, interferes severely with teamwork and communication. In some re¬ 
tail stores, when the cashier finds that the cleik has made an error in a 
sales check, he will not correct it himself or tell hci what is wrong. He 
simph returns it to her and the customer waits while she tries to find the 
error. 4 As another example, m the United States, construction of a large 
cathedral was once halted for sc\cial weeks because o\cr the weekend 
buds had built a nest in one of the concrete forms. 

\ cultural unit usually has mans subcultures. Consider that a man’s 
cit\ is a cultural unit His company his office work group, his family, and 
a hundred other gioups are subcultures which also affect his behavior. All 
of these cultures interact together to help determine his behavior. Culture 
has helped form his attitudes, his work habits, and the goals he seeks. 
Anv understanding of Ins behavior must be preceded by stud) and under¬ 
standing of the culture in which he lives. 

Basic Culture Affecting Work. Man) aspects ol life have been shown 
to have a significant influence upon human relations at work/' People 
meet in churches, schools, homes, and stores- they read books; they go 
to movies; and they engage in man) othei actnitics which cause them 
to develop a set of basic sentiments long before they ever seek their first 
employment. In fact, basic sentiments are so well ingrained that they have 
become sen difficult and slow to change, even by the time a person 
finishes high school. What are some of these basic sentiments in United 
States workers? 

Freedom. A basic concept is freedom—freedom from authority, free¬ 
dom to do as one pleases within the bounds of reason. This concept is 
not absolute freedom, for that would be anarch)', but it docs mean that 
the need for authority is often questioned. The worker does not resist 

a Arthur M. Whi tell ill, Jr., "The Japanese Worker," California Management Re¬ 
view, Winter, 1961, pp. 32-38. Sec also James C. Abegglen, The Japanese Factory: 
Aspects of Jts Social Organization, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 

♦Ernest Dale, “Management Gives India a Lift,” Think , June, 1961, p. 11. 

" See W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Social System of the Modem Factory, 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1947; and John S. Ellsworth, Jr., Factory 
Folkways, New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1952. 
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cooperating with others to do a job, but he may resent and question the 
way in which he is controlled Since management is organized primarily 
on a 4 top down or authoritarian basis, a natural cultural reaction of a 
worker is to dislike mans controls under which he works Even when he 
rccogni/cs the necessity of the controls, as he usually docs, he still tends 
to hold a suppressed resistance to them Controls by an> organization, 
even his own gov eminent, will similarly tend to be disliked hrecdom, 
just like anv other cultural belief can be interpreted differently To one 
worker, freedom means a chance to join a union and express his wants 
in collective bargaining Io another worker, freedom means the Tight to 
work in his job without joining a union and being subject to its control 

Social Class All large organizations can be divided into social groups 
or classes, which are determined on the basis of their social rank The term 
‘class 7 originally related to the division of people into groups in the 
Roman Empire, and today it refers to a smuhr division or 1 classification 
of people This approach provides a convenient wav for explaining some 
of the cultural differences 111 society, but it also develops unpleasant social 
implications The simplest classification is upper middle, and lower classes 
Where the line is drawn to separate these three depends on how they 
are defined lhe human relations significance of social classes is that they 
affect the attitudes and expectations of their members Since classes have 
different attitudes toward some things, class misunderstanding 01 conflict 
can arise 

Economic income and tvpe of work are primary determinants of class, 
which means that a person s job will help determine the class to which 
he is attached Conversely, a persons class will partly determine what 
kind of job he vs ill find satisfying Gardner describes the son of a company 
vice president who grew up in a middle class neighborhood of white 
collar, professional people When the son finished college, he took a fac 
ton job because of his father s insistence that he work his wav up At 
the same time, some of Ins college classmates became doctors, lawyers, or 
junior executives Even though their starting pay was low, they were in 
white collar jobs and could expect rapid advancement At first the son 
was satisfied with the factory job because he considered it to be merely 
training But the longer he remained in the job, the more ill at ease he 
became with his friends His daily chitchat about work was of no interest 
to them He gradually became glum and irritable, and lost interest in his 
work His foreman believed him capable, but could not recommend his 
promotion on the basis of his present work 

Movement from one class to another is called social mobility Such 
movement is necessary to maintain social flexibility, but it also creates 

0 Burleigh B Gardner and David G Moore, Human Relations in Industry , 3d ed , 
Homewood, Ill Richard D Irwin, Inc, 1955, pp 256-257 
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problems. For example, when a junior manager is promoted to president 
within a period of ten years, he moves from the middle to the upper class. 
He and his family must make many adjustments. There are new friends 
and new manners of entertaining them. A different standard of living is 
learned, and new attitudes develop. Class problems become more acute 
as mobility between them is limited and as one feels exploited by the 
other. For example, as more college persons move into industry and take 
the higher-status positions, promotional opportunities are materially re¬ 
duced for high school graduates who entered the firm as production 
workers. 

Opportunity. A worker expects that his job shall afford him oppor¬ 
tunity to move upward economically and socially. The United States has 
been called the “land of opportunity/' and indeed it has been just that 
to many, many people. Both history and fiction are filled with examples 
of opportunities and of men who made the most of them. People in school 
and out of it are taught about opportunity. For example, when this author 
attended high school, the autobiography of Edward Bok, an immigrant 
boy who made good, was required reading. The result of all this is a basic 
sentiment of workers that thrv should labor in an environment which 
provides opportunity. They want this environment even though they per¬ 
sonally do not themselves want to work upward. They also want an en¬ 
vironment of opportunity for their children. 

A part of opportunity is the idea of incentive. This concept recognizes 
that the person who does his job most effectively should receive the great¬ 
est reward. Incentive encourages people to take advantage of opportunity. 
Business generally has supported beliefs in opportunity and incentive. It 
favors incentives and uses them often. Promotion from within is a stand¬ 
ard practice. Training programs, both on the job and off it, arc encour¬ 
aged. It is evident that business has accepted and encouraged the workers' 
sentiments toward opportunity. 

Research shows that business has done a good job of maintaining 
opportunity within its top ranks. For example, a study of top management 
in 1952 showed that it had a greater proportion of its leadership coming 
from lower-level occupations and social classes than it did in a similar 
study in 1928. Occupational and class mobility were maintained, and in 
some cases improved, so that those who wanted to work upward could 
do so, regardless of their background. Modern education, policies of pro¬ 
motion from within, and similar cultural factors operated to permit wide 
social mobility. 7 

7 W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglcn, "Executive Careers Today: Who 
Gets to the Top," The Management Review, February, 1956, pp. 8V-94; and W. Lloyd 
Warner and James C. Abegglen, Occupational Mobility in American Business and 
Industry , Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 
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Security. Social organizations are dynamic Business in the United 
States is particularly so because of technological advancement and a com¬ 
petitive economic s>stem. Workers have become adapted to change and 
expect it They usually favor competition Nevertheless, they are like their 
employer to the extent that they want a reasonable degree of security in 
their dynamic world technological improvement is desirable for the gen 
eral welfare, a worker will admit, but he docs not want it if it results in 
his own technological unemplovmcnt Neither does he want to face old 
age without economic security This is not a “gimme” tvpe of philosophy, 
he favors full employment rather than a handout Uc feels that if he 
wants to work he should have the opportunity, and as long as he works 
satisfactory and faithfulh, he should have secuntv fiom losses bevond 
his control or m time of catastrophe 

Significance of Social Environment. The significance of the basic 
social sentiments which have been discussed is that tliev all affect the 
worker s job interests and performance on his job These social sentiments 
affect whether he wants to be a clerk or a farmer 1 hcv influence the 
amount of education he seeks, how hard he works on the job, and the 
way in which he cooperates with fellow workers and managers The basic 
relationship here is that culture off the job affects on the job performance 

ROLE 

r l he role concept comes from sociological research, and it may be de 
fined as the social positron which an indnidual occupies in any actmty 
involving others A person functions in roles both on the job and a wav 
from it One person performs the occupational role of woikcr, the family 
role of fitlier, the social role of club president, and mans others In his 
various roles he is both buyer and seller, boss and subordinate, a father 
and a son, and an adviser and seeker of advice Each role calls for different 
types of behavior and sometimes two roles come into conflict with each 
other, producing anxieties and frustrations Within the work cnviioniiicnt 
alone, a worker has more than oik role lie may be a worker m group A, 
a subordinate of foreman B a machinist, a member of a union, and a repre 
sentativc on the safety committee When conflicting demands arc made 
bv these roles he faces a role conflict and a decision regarding which role 
to follow or how to resolve the conflict This variety of roles requires a 
manager to consider providing satisfactions for several roles He cannot 
satisfy a worker only as an employee because this is but one of many 
work roles The worker mav be satisfied in his employee role but unhappy 
in his role as a member of group A 

Undoubtedly role is the most complexly oiganizcd response pattern of 
which a human being is capable Activities of managers and workers alike 
arc guided by their role perceptions r that is, how they think they are sup- 
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"A's" ROLE AS SEEN BY THE PERSON HE CONTACTS 
Fig. 3-1. An adaptive manuger perceives three types of roles. 


posed to act in a gi\cn situation. 8 Since managers perform many different 
roles, they must he highly adaptive in oidei to change from one role to an¬ 
other quickly. The foreman's lole particularly requires that he be adaptive 
in working with the extremes of subordinate and superior, staff and line, 
technical and nontechnical, and educated and uneducated. In order to 
be adaptive, a manager needs to perceive three types of roles in every 
contact he makes, as shown in Figiue 3-1. First, he needs to see his own 
role as required by the function he is performing. Then he needs to see 

p Foi example, sec lhalinar Rosen, "Managerial Role mteiaction. A Study of 
Three Managerial Levels/' Journal of Apphed Psychology, February, 1961, pp. 30-Vf- 
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the role of the person or persons he contacts. Finally, he needs to see 
his role as seen by others . Obviously he cannot meet the needs of others 
unless he can perceive what they expect of him. Research shows that 
where there is wide variance in a manager's role perception of his job 
and the employees’ role expectations of that job, there tends to be poor 
motivation and inefficiency. They may even have difficulty communicating 
because they will not be talking about the same things in the same way. 
For example, difficulties may arise because a manager sees his role as that 
of a hard-boiled pusher, but his employees expect the opposite. Role 
relationships may be improved through role-training discussed in a later 
chapter. 

STATUS 

The social rank of a person in comparison with others is referred 
to as “status/’ There are two kinds of status, formal and informal. Formal 
status refers to the relation of supervisor and subordinate as designated 
b) the chain of command in any organization. Informal status refers to 
the social rank which others accord to a person because of their feelings 
toward him. It is the position which one has in a social system. 

Status relationships require ranking and comparison. It always takes 
two or more persons to make a status relationship. One must be higher 
and the other lower. Individuals are bound together in status systems or 
status hierarchies, which define their relative rank to others in the system. 
Status also has certain external markings, such as fancy desks. These are 
the symbols of status. Since status implies rank, people in business are 
concerned about it. The desire for status is one of the strongest motivating 
factors among business people. They sometimes will make unreasonable 
effort and sacrifice in order to achieve slightly more status. The term “lose 
face" is often used as a synonym for loss of status in personal interaction, 
and its seriousness is widely recognized. When a person becomes seriously 
upset over his status and his inability to change it, he is said to have 
status anxiety. 

A frequent cause of anxiety is status inconsistency , a lack of agree¬ 
ment among various indicators of status for a person. In one company, 
for example, a very skilled young toolmaker was added to a department 
of older toolmakers. Though his skill merited their status, his age did 
not, and they would not accept him. He finally chose another company 
having some younger toolmakers. In another company the job structure 
ranked fumaceman higher than machinist, but employees ranked them 
opposite because they felt that a machinist used more skill and had cleaner 
work. A similar situation is illustrated in Figure 23-1 in a later chapter. 

In addition to its function of distinguishing and ranking people, a 
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status system serves three other functions in the organization. First, it 
provides a framework for communication and cooperation. 

Second, it is a basic means of giving people a sense of responsibility. 
Loss of status is more than loss of prestige. It seriously affects personality. 
People, therefore, become quite responsible in order to protect and de¬ 
velop their status. Barnard comments, "The desire for improvement of 
status and especially the desire to protect status appears to be the basis 
of a sense of general responsibility.” 6 

Third, and related to responsibility, is the incentive function of status. 
Since status is important to people, they will work hard to achieve it. 
Many will seek it for its own sake, even if it provides no additional pay, 
improved working conditions, or other tangible benefits. When status is 
attached to actions which further the company's goals, strong incentives 
are released toward their accomplishment. 

By way of illustration, a laundry manager used to devote negative atten¬ 
tion and reprimand (low status) to workers whom he found idle, even when 
they had finished their work and were waiting for more from another operator. 
He wanted them to help other operators, but he found that his approach simply 
caused them to work slower. Upon reexamination of his approach, he decided 
to tiy to build the status of his “idlc F ' employees who finished their work ahead 
of others. He \isitcd with them in a friendly way as he walked through his 
shop. He permitted them to go to any other work station to talk and visit, or 
to get soft drinks for themselves or others. The slow woikcrs began to work 
faster to achic\c this status, and the fast workers improved in order to preserve 
their relative position. As the fast workers visited other work stations they 
developed friendships and did considerable informal training and helping of 
the slow workers. The manager later commented, “1 am amazed by the changed 
attitudes of the workers and their increased productivity'." 

The importance of status requires management to give attention to 
how it arises and whether management actions affect it. The total causes 
of status probably stretch to infinity, because each situation is different. 
There arc, however, several status causes generally found in most work 
situations, such as age, working conditions, and type of work done. A 
factor such as age cannot be changed by management, but its influence 
on status can be modified. Other factors such as working conditions can 
be somewhat changed. 

Organizational Causes of Status. Following are some of the status 
influences which arise from the employer. 

Organizational Level. A basic cause of status is the rank which a 
person has in the organization. Higher formal rank places him in a posi- 

• Chester I. Barnard, "Functions and Pathology of Status Systems in Formal 
Organizations," in William F Whyte (ed.), Industry and Society, New York: McGraw- 
Ilill Book Company, Inc., 1946, p. 69. 
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tion to make decisions about others and to initiate action affecting them. 

It places one “closer to the top" If people with lamps on their desks 
originate action on people without desk lamps, then desk lamps eventually 
become symbols of status. A person who acquires a desk lamp augments 
his status at the same time, even though he does not initiate action on 
others. Consequently, company desk lamps become sought after, and 
some persons may even offer to buy their own lamps if the employer 
cannot supply them. Status of a particular level attaches also to those 
who closely assist that level. The secretary to a vice-president usually 
has more status than the sccietarv to a department head. 

Type and Level of Skill. Society generally attaches more status to 
mental skills than to physical skills, but this relationship is further affected 
by the skill level which is applied. An unskilled machine operator tends 
to have less status than an unskilled clerk, but a skilled toolmaker will 
have more status than the unskilled clerk. Jlie toolmaker acquires his 
status by virtue of his high skill, even though his work is considcied to 
be largely physical by those who aecoid him status. Status is also affected 
by the amount of formal education and effort which was required to pre¬ 
pare for the job. 

Sometimes an “insignificant" detail, such as the material used, affects 
status. W. I\ Whyte in his study of the restaurant industrv discovered 
that cooks who prepare chicken have higher status than those who pre 
pare meat, and that within the zone of chicken prcpaulion the informal 
scale of jobs falls from uhitc meat to dark meat! l " These relationships 
tend to exist even when the pay and working conditions aie almost 
identical. 

Working Conditions. Bcttci working conditions generally accord 
higher status to the person basing them. This is one of the reasons white- 
collar jobs throughout the world usually carry more status than bluc-collar 
jobs of equal skill. Most people seem to prefer such whitc-collai surround¬ 
ings as soft chairs, air conditioning, and clean hands. Because these things 
arc sought afteT and there is limited supply relative to demand for them, 
they eventually achieve higher status. In this respect the status value given 
to different conditions Iras a suppAyand-dcmand relationship similar to 
that in economics. "When supply is small relative to demand, high status 
value is attached. When the supply is adequate relative to demand, status 
value will he less. To illustrate, m an office where a few people are ac¬ 
corded desk pads they may become important status symbols, but when 
everyone gets desk pads, they assume less status value, and the group 
starts looking for some other way to distinguish their members. As one 
status symbol becomes generally available to everyone and therefore no 
longer a mark of distinction, another status symbol will arise to take its 

10 W illiam F Whyte, Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry , New York: 
McCrawHill Book Company, Inc., 1948, pp. 33-46. 
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place, because the group exhibits a basic need to distinguish its members. 
The result is that status symbols vary somewhat from department to de¬ 
partment, company to company, and time to time. 

Pay. Skill level, working conditions, and other factors determine pay, 
which in itself becomes a symbol of status. In any work group, status 
hierarchies are built around differences in pay, and any disturbance of this 
hierarchy by job evaluation or incentives may produce major disruptions 
in the social system. When management revises wage scales, it does not 
simply change a job rate, but it also changes the rank of people. 

Even the way that pay is computed has its status implications. It is 
a real mark of distinction to graduate from time-clock punching to merely 
signing a weekly time sheet. Even more status is achieved when a person 
makes no time report at all. In a similar way, great prestige is attached in 
some companies to a listing on the semimonthly payroll instead of the 
weekly payroll, even though the pay check received is identical. 

Seniority. An oldtiiner usually merits higher status than do the new¬ 
comers. Having been there longer, the oldtiiner knows the ropes and is 
in a position to assume informal leadership of the newcomers. Ilis group 
has also secured certain seniority privileges, either through formal agree¬ 
ment with management or as a matter of custom. Some of these privi¬ 
leges seek to protect his job security, because he recognizes that older 
workers tend to have more difficulty finding employment. Other privileges 
are purely for personal convenience and status. Vacation dates, overtime, 
day-shift work, and other privileges are awarded by seniority. Manage 
ment sometimes permits these practices to exist even when they are 
detrimental. 

Shift preferences were determined bv seniority in one firm with the result 
that nearly all experienced personnel were on the first shift. The night shift 
suffered greatly from lack of technically qualified men, but management chose 
not to upset this long-established situation. Night-shift productivity' was only 
SO per cent of the day shift’s. Even foremen and superintendents were as¬ 
signed shifts by seniority, which gave the night shift young, inexperienced 
leadership. 

'External Status Causes. A worker s status is not wholly determined 
by his employer. There are external cultural factors which affect the rank 
of people in the social system. 

Age. Though related to seniority, age has an influence all its own. 
Age is a physiological measurement, but it has its social significance. 
Younger workers often “look up" to older woikers, partly as a carryover 
of the father-son relationship. Older workers tend to have mutual interests 
and associate closely. 

Sex. Custom in each plant lias decreed certain jobs for men and 
others for women. Especially in factory work, a woman sometimes is 
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thought to be an intruder who is taking a job away from a man, and is 
consequently rejected and given secondary status. There is a secular trend 
toward equal work status for women, but differences still exist. 

Racial and Cultural Status. Social status of a particular racial or cul¬ 
tural group outside the plant affects the status of that entire group at work. 
Many employers aie located in a plural community , which is defined as 
one in which distinctly different racial or cultural groups coexist within 
one over all political and economic unit without mingling in the other 
aspects of their dail> lives." An example is a community having native- 
born workers and immigrants who cling strongly to customs of the old 
country. The group with lesser status in the community will tend to have 
lesser status at work. 

In a plural community, management must learn to interpret some of 
its in-plant problems in the light of existing social distinctions in the 
community. Each worker brings to the work situation a set of viewpoints 
and feelings conditioned by the place his group occupies in the whole 
society. He reacts to his supervisors, subordinates, and coworkers partlv 
as an individual and partlv as representative of the different groups to 
which he belongs. They, in turn, react to him the same way. A business 
which enters a community with distinctly different racial or cultural groups 
will find that its human relations problems arc made tougher by pre¬ 
existing conditions. Though the firm did not cause these conditions, it 
may be blamed for permitting them to continue at work, because they are 
fundamentally not idatcd to jobs. The firm is sometimes unrealistically 
blamed because, although it can ignore racial or cultural differences on 
the job, they still exist in the minds of men and will continue to influence 
the informal organization. Management’s practical responsibility, there¬ 
fore, is to make a precise compromise between recognizing differences and 
not recognizing them. 

In one company, a certain culture of immigrants and theit descendants 
had always held all of the foundry jobs. Other members of the community 
were just as capable of learning foundry work. At no time did management 
prohibit outsiders from taking foundry work because it felt that would open 
it to a charge of discrimination, but it did discourage others from taking 
foundry work to the extent that foundry work largely remained the special 
vocation of a certain cultural group. 

Occupational Status. A job's status within a plant is partly affected 
by the general prestige rating of that occupation among the public. This 
general prestige rating is the one which a company should expect for its 
jobs, except where there arc significant in-plant factors to cause variation. 
A study of 90 occupations, based on 2,920 interviews with a representative 

11 Cyril Sofer, "Working Croups in a Plural Society,” Industrial and Labor Rela¬ 
tions Review, October, 1954, p. 68. 
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sample of people, showed that the highest rankings were U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice, physician, and state governor, in that order. Lowest-ranked 
jobs were garbage collector, street sweeper, and shoeshiner. The occupa¬ 
tional status of selected business jobs, indicated by rank from the top, 
follows: member of the board of directors of a large corporation, 18; ac¬ 
countant for a large business, 29; official of an international labor union, 
40.5; electrician or trained machinist, 45; carpenter, 58; local official of a 
labor union, 62; machine opcratoi in a factory, 64.5; and janitor. 85.5. 
People were generally consistent in the latings, except that they rated 
their own and related occupations higher than others did. 12 

Occupational status is significant to human relations in several ways. 
It often helps a counselor diagnose status problems and conflicts. It defi¬ 
nitely influences the employee’s reaction to promotion, transfer, and wage 
administration. In general, employees expect pay to be positively related 
to status, especially within each promotion hierarchy. A machine operator, 
for example, expects each job on his promotional route to give him higher 
status as well as pay. If management’s job-evaluation scheme gives higher 
pay to a lower status job, he may not want to be promoted to it even 
though it pays more. Occupational status also helps determine who will 
be informal leader of a group composed of different occupations. It defi¬ 
nitely serves as a motivation to those seeking to advance in the organiza¬ 
tion. Some persons are status seekers, wanting a job of high status regard¬ 
less of its other conditions. These persons can be encouraged to qualify 
themselves for high-status jobs so that they can become better adjusted— 
or their level of aspiration must be lowered. 

Status of an Industry . Just as occupations have status, people attach 
more status to one industry than to another, which tends to affect re¬ 
cruiting for that industry. It probably also affects job satisfaction because 
a worker tends to be sensitive about what Ins friends and neighbors think 
about the industry that employs him. One study reports that men and 
women college students generally agreed on the rank of an industry, 
which indicates that industry status is not materially influenced by sex. 
Each industry’s status attached to all jobs of its employees, because it 
was largely unaffected by whether a respondent considered himself a 
manager or a laborer in the industry. This means, for example, that a vice- 
president in an iiidustry ranked fourth would tend to have higher com¬ 
munity social status than one in an industry ranked thirteenth. The same 
would be true for a laborer. 111 In a survey of college students in Ohio, the 

12 Carroll L Shartle, Occupational Information, 3d ed , Englewood Cliffs, N.J : 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1959, pp 54-57. See also John E. Crowtlier, Edwards McDonagh, 
and Sven Wermbend, "Relative Professional Status as Perceived by American and 
Swedish University Students," Social Forces . October, 1959, p 67. 

18 Arthur II. Brayfickl, Carroll E. Kennedy, Jr., and William F. Kendall, "Social 
Status of Industries," Journal of Applied Psychology, August, 1954, pp 213-215. 
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five areas with highest status were, in order of rank, medical services, col¬ 
leges and universities, research laboratories, atomic energy plants, and 
banking. These choices reflect modem scientific culture. 14 

Union Leader Status . Status is accorded to union leadership just as 
it is to company leadership. Since a union is a separate formal organization, 
it is considered to be an external status cause even though it is intimately 
involved in internal relationships. At the local level, a union leader is 
typically an operative employee elected by his fellows, but his way of life 
and status are different from that of other workers. Though his pa\ is prob¬ 
ably unchanged, he receives deference from workers and supervisors. He 
has more freedom of movement around the shop and freedom from rigid 
work hours. He travels and associates with business and other union leaders. 
IIis community role is usually greater than that of his fellow workers. 

Status anxiety may be more than normal in a union leader for two 
reasons. First, union democracy implies permanent insecurity. lie lives 
with the expectation that someday he will not be reelected. Fvcn when 
his leadership is excellent, his electors may want a change of office. Sec¬ 
ond, if cast out of office, he faces the possibility of an immense status 
decline because he will return to operative work. He goes overnight from 
leadership to rank and file, back to the assembly line, trailer truck, or mine 
pit with all that this implies in loss of powder and prestige. Further, he 
cannot go away but must return among the very persons over whom 
he has had power. To some leaders the status contrast in the two situations 
is so severe that, when they lose their union office, they choose to leave 
their employer and seek employment elsewhere. 

Symbols of Status. The status system reaches the ultimate of obsciv- 
able evidence with its status symbols . These arc the visible, external trap¬ 
pings which attach to a man’s person or workplace and serve as evidence 
of his social rank. They exist in the office, shop, warehouse, refinery, or 
wherever work groups congregate. They are most in evidence among differ¬ 
ent levels of executives because each successive level usually has lhe author¬ 
ity to provide itself with surroundings just a little different from those 
of persons lower in the structure. 

In one office the size and type of wastebasket is a mark of distinction. 
In anollici, significant symbols arc type of desk, stapling machines, and 
telephones. In the executive offices, such paraphernalia of rank as rugs, 
bookcases, curtains, and pictures on the wall arc important. 

All of this concern for symbols of status seems amusing, and at times 
it is, as illustrated by Figure 3-2, but at other times status symbols are 
a deadly serious problem. They endanger morale because an executive who 
does not have a certain symbol and thinks he should can become a gloomy, 
nervous man. They lead to conflict, because executives vie with each other 

34 Robert F,. Campbell. "The Prestige of Industries,” Journal of Applied Psy¬ 
chology, February, I960, pp. 1-5. 
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Tokemism and Protocol in ihi Amlrican Enierprist System 

This is the way it is in offices: 

First you start at desks that are 

miAi >peq 01 sprq laqiaSoi psippnq 
barely squeeze room between them 

llien you work 

at desks that 

all face the 

same \ya> and 

are neatly spaced 

And if sours occupies a space bv 
11 si 11 

all know that you must be a 
Scmoi vvhateyci it is 
till the rare dav when sou ascend 
lo the Supcn ivory or Middle Management le\el 
and get a desk that is c 




*%■ 




(If you never get an* tlier promotion, of course, in due time 

o 


( 


ho,. 






^ 3 

juoa punoiF ajuaj r S- 
But if \ou are reasonably happy in your choice of adjectives 
>ou may look forward to achieving 

AN OFFICE OF YOUR OWN 
with >our name on the frosted panes that extend to e>c level, 
all above being dear glass, for you will never get a solidly 
walled in office until >ou are in like Flynn and have become a 


! 


h 

e 


Fig. 3-2. A humorous description of office status problems (By I H E Otto. Re¬ 
produced witli permission of the American Management Association, Management 
Review, April, 1953, p. 186.) 
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to get particular symbols. And finally, symbols can affect the company 
budget if executives try to acquire too many of them. One writer com¬ 
ments: "If one vice-president hangs a few abstract oil paintings on his 
walls, and bills the company, what’s to keep the other seven V. P.’s from 
doing the same and turning the shop into an annex of the Museum of 
Modem Art?” 15 

Since symbols of status exist in every organization, a manager needs to 
be alert to them. They will serve as a disruptive force or as positive motiva¬ 
tion, depending on the skill with which management handles the prob¬ 
lem. When, for example, an employee gives unreasonable attention to 
status symbols, this is evidence of status anxiety which requires manage¬ 
ment attention. Status symbols seem to be growing in importance. They 
are becoming a larger part of the over all "compensation” which an execu¬ 
tive receives. Income-tax structure prevents a company from giving an ex¬ 
ecutive large increases in spendable income, but the trappings of status 
which it can provide arc almost unlimited. Evidence already exists that 
executives, as well as workers, do respond to status motivation. 

What should be management's policy toward status symbols? Some 
managers go so far as to deny the existence of status symbols in their 
firms, but this is hardly realistic. Others allow symbols to develop as 
a part of tradition. It is understood that when a corner office becomes 
vacant the next man in line gets it, and so on, but nothing is put in 
writing. This policy works under conditions of stability, but a move to 
a new office building may so upset relationships that there has to be 
some codifying of the rules. Codification reduces friction, is the most effi¬ 
cient way to allocate space, and gives positive budget control over symbol 
purchases, but it also smacks of regimentation. Regardless of which 
approach is used, the rule usually is that executives of equal rank in the 
same department receive approximately equal status symbols. There may 
be some variation between broad departments, such as production and sales, 
because work is distinctly different and rank is not so easily comparable. 
In any case, managers face the fact that status exists and must be dealt 
with. They do have the power to influence and control status relation¬ 
ships somewhat. The organization gives some status and it can take some 
away! 

BALANCE AND EMPLOYEE ADJUSTMENT 

The concept of a social system consisting of many dynamic variables 
also implies the idea of balance , or a working harmony among the parts. 
This relationship is also called equilibrium. Since the social system is 
made up of interdependent parts, it follows that a change in one part of 

16 "The Big Puzzle: Who Gets How Much of What," Business Week , Oct. 16, 
1954, p. 66. 
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the system affects other parts of the system as discussed further in Chapter 
17 on change Minor changes are absorbed by adjustments within the 
system, but major changes or a senes of rapid changes may throw an organ 
ization out of equilibrium, seriouslv reducing its \igor and productivity, 
until it can reach a new equilibrium In a sense, when it is in disequilibrium, 
its parts are working against each other instead of in harmony Here is an 
example 

In 1 South American factors accidents were high I he si\ ;c/cs or super 
xisors in the ficton were not following inmigcmcnt s instructions for accident 
picvtntion I hc\ seemed iguciblt but filled to get the mcssige of accident 
prevention consequcnth then men wcic cirelcss too I his w is disequilibrium 
with groups working it cross purpose s 

1 mills inlingemciit had pipier niielie heads of the si\ lifts molded 
ind colored with the ldci thit cuh week thc>c heids would be arnnged 
into 1 totem pole 111 the order of tlie wcekh sifctx rmk of eicli depirtmcnt 
No jefe w mted to sec himself as low mm on the sifetv totem pole so the 
lCCident problem w is qmckl> corrected 

Hilinec in 111 orgini/ition il svstun docs not nnpk tint the people 
m it ire emotion ills idjiisted 1 hc\ inn or mix not be lo the sxstem 
balance is important but to the person adjustment is important It is 
his state of harmom with the system \djustmuit is dxmimc rithei than 
being aclnexcd once and for ill If a pcison lias difficulty adjusting, or 
idjusts in a wax not ipproxed bx society he is said to be maladjusted 
Since all people arc at times maladjusted this condition becomes important 
only when a puson rather frequently fails to idjust L ximples of results 
of maladjustment at work are libor turnoxcr libor agitation, insubordi 
nation absenteeism, and theft T or example turnover studies consistently 
show that many new employees leave during then first few wcek r of employ 
ment because of mibihtv to adjust to then new situation I hey get a 
poor fiist unjirtssion and never stay for the second impression Others dc 
velop 111 the beg lining certain maladjustments which later cause resignation 
or dismissal Research shows that turnover costs for factory employees are 
oxer $500 for each separated employee 1 ' It takes S500,000 in sales at 10 
per cent net profit on sales lo make up the loss from 100 turnovers at $500 
each Lmploytc adjustment is important 

Adjustment is reached through the fusion process It has been defined 
as the simultaneous operation of the socializing process by which the nr 
gam/ation seeks to make an agent of the individual for the achievement of 
organizational objectives, and of the personalizing process by which the in 
dividual seeks to make an agenev of the cigamzation tor the achievement 
of his personal objectives ’ lT In the fusion process the three parties who 

10 Calculating 1 urnover Costs Personnel July-August 1959 p 6 
17 E VV Dakkc The Fusion Process New Ilivcn Conn 'ialc University Labor 
and Management C cuter 195S p s 
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must adjust themselves into an effective work unit when a new person is 
added to the group are the foreman, the new employee, and the group of 
present employees. 18 Each has his own set of expectations to be met in this 
developing situation, presenting a sort of “induction triangle/’ as shown 
in Figure 3-3. As an illustration of adjustment, the induction of a new 
emplovee will be discussed in greater detail. 



EMPLOYEE PRESENT 


EMPLOYEES 

Fig. 3-3. The induction triangle. 

The two main steps in induction are (1) the staff induction, usually 
performed by the personnel department, and (2) the line induction, per¬ 
formed by the supervisor. In laige organizations too much induction re¬ 
sponsibility is sometimes gi\ cn the staff. This approach produces bigger and 
grander staff programs which overwhelm the applicant rather than induct 
him. There are booklets, movies, talks, tours, and countless other elaborate 
devices. So much comes at once that the employee cannot absorb it, and 
he is on his way to maladjustment. The natural result of inability to 
absorb all of it is a disinclination to absorb am of it. The staff then 
adds new devices (and costs) and formalizes the program even more, so 
that better results can be shown. AH the while, the line is further withdraw- 

m 

18 Keith Davis and Wayne C. Hrochl, Ji , "Let the Foicukiii in un Induction," 
Personnel, March, 1953, pp. 408-411. A laboratory experiment is reported in Robert 
C Zillcr, Richard D Behringer, and Mathilda J. Jansen, "llic Newcomer m Open 
and Closed Groups/’ Journal of Applied Psychology', February, 1961, pp. 55-58. 
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ing, or being withdrawn, from its responsibility for induction. The in¬ 
evitable result is that the new employee enjoys constant attention during 
his “induction honeymoon” with the staff, but he suffers a letdown when 
he joins his work group. 

Just as a pair of scissors needs two blades, staff induction needs to 
be implemented with induction at the workplace, carried on over a longer 
period of time. It is here, rather than in the orientation training halls, 
that most adjustment takes place. The key man here is the supervisor. 
The welter of strange faces from the personnel department, and other 
equally mysterious departments, is mostly replaced by the soon-familiar 
faces of the employee's associates and his foreman. 

The foreman may discourage adjustment in many ways. Very often 
lie does not want to bother with proper induction because, “Nobody 
spoon-fed me when I came here." He may be too busy with “important” 
production problems. Sometimes he wants to induct properly, but has 
not been taught how to do it. For example, in a large company the super¬ 
visory manual of 172 pages devotes only one sentence to induction by 
the foreman, “The supervisor explains to the new employee the duties 
and responsibilities of the job, safety precautions, company policies, and 
other matters of similar importance, before putting him to work.” There 
arc many details which arc not "of similar importance” to company pol¬ 
icies; yet details are also important in helping the employee get adjusted. 
Kverything is new and strange to him. Minor problems assume dispropor¬ 
tionate importance. These are problems which will not cause him a mo¬ 
ment's worry after he gets established in his job; but because he is new, 
minor details arc now significant. Since the new employee is not strongly 
attached to the organization, small maladjustments arc enough to cause 
him to leave. 

Adjustment extends also to the third angle of the induction triangle— 
the present employees. Recent studies of group relationships increasingly 
emphasize the importance of the work group in getting a person started 
right on his new job. He enters a work group which is a “going concern.” 
It already has its own practices and values, which it expects him to have 
in older to be accepted by the group. Present employees want the new 
employee to adjust to them with as little disruption as possible, and they 
also want to preserve their relationships with the supervisor. As the new 
employee becomes integrated into the group, all parties adjust somewhat 
until a new condition of social balance or equilibrium in the triangle is 

obtained. 

A practice which uses the work group Lo assist in adjusting the new 
employee is the “buddy system,” whereby a longer-servicc informal leader 
acts as the employee’s special friend and guide during the first few weeks. 
The buddy goes with the new employee to lunch, answers his questions, 
and gets him acquainted with fellow employees. Formal introduction to 
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fellow employees should have been accomplished earlier by the supervisor. 
If the work group can be encouraged to develop a positive effort to help 
each employee adjust, many adjustment problems arc taken care of with¬ 
out further management action. 


SUMMARY 

When an individual comes to a work group, lie becomes part of that 
organization's social system. It is the medium by which he relates to the 
w'orld of woik. His actions arc guided by his culture, the man-made environ¬ 
ment of beliefs and customs. Culture gives stability and direction to his 
life, but it may reduce acceptance of change. Some basic cultural senti 
nicnts of workers in the United States aie ficcdom, social class, opportunity, 
and security. 

Role is the social position which an individual occupies in any activity 
involving others. It gives him specific cues regarding how to act m each 
contact with others, according to his role perception. When roles make 
conflicting demands on him, he faces role conflict. Status refers to the social 
rank which a person has in comparison with otlicis. Related ideas are 
status anxiety, status inconsistency, and status systems. Some causes of 
status in the work environment are organizational level, skill, working con 
ditions, pay, seniority, age, sex, race and cultural background, occupation, 
industry employed in, and unions. Status symbols arc sought like magical 
herbs because they may accord status to their possessor. 

All the variables in an organizational system operate in some degree 
of working harmony, called balance or equilibrium. The individual's bar 
mony with the system is his adjustment and is achieved through the fusion 
process. 

Questions 

1 . What aie the advantages of perceiving oiganizations as social systems? 

2. Discuss how culture, role, and status have influenced 5 our interactions 
with others today. 

3. Discuss the statement: A manager can no ^ satisfy a worker only as an 
‘‘employee/' because each worker lias 111 am work ioIcs. 

4. From your experience cite examples of status inconsistency. 

5. Compare the ideas of system balance and employee adjustment. 

Supplementary Readings 
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DEVELOPING A HUMAN 
RELATIONS CLIMATE 


Iht spirit behind a human ldations programme is 
therefoic in oik sense more important than its actual 
details 1 

Mtn employees are gi\tn one evening a week for 
courting and two if they go to puyer meeting \ftci 
14 hours of work in the stoic the leisure hours should 
be spent mostly m reiding- 


The second introductory quotation and the factoiy rules of \masa Whitney 
in Figure 4 1 indicate that employee relations have undergone tremendous 
ehanges during the last 150 years Fmployers in early days had no program 
designated bv the name ‘human relations, but main of their rules con 
ceincd the subject as it is defined today I lie old inks, measured b> today’s 
practices, are quaint and out ot this world " But before being critieal of 
them, one should pause to wonder if someday 100 ycais from now people 
will look back upon present dav factory rules and consider them quainl 
r Ilns is the price, and the reward, ol progress One wonders what would 
be the reaction of an employee today if his employer instructed hun to 
spend his leisure hours in reading or attending prayer meeting 

Amasa Whitney’s lcferenee to employees as “hands” was a natural 
outgrowth of the concept that the employer purchased the commodity 
of labor, that is, the skill of the hands of employees. The words bv which 
one refers to employees (such as “hands”), the attitudes of top manage¬ 
ment, company policies, and other matters all combine to establish the 

1 "The Improvement of Human Relations in Hie Undertaking ' Internationa/ 
labour Review , September-October, 1954, p 299 

2 “Store Rules” of a Chicago department store jbout 1850, Advanced Management, 
March, 1954, p 19. 
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RULES &, REGULATIONS 
To Be Observed By All Persons 
Employed In The Factory Of 
AMASA WHITNEY 




FIRST The Mill will be put into operation 10 
minute* before euanae it all k u bbi of tho 
year The (ate will be shut 10 mmutee paat 
sunset from the 20th of March !o the 20th of 
September at SO minutes put S from the tOth 
of September to the 20lh of March Saturday 
at lunart 


SECOND It will be required of every p e r son 
employed that they be m the room in which 
they are employed at the tune me ntn mad 
above for the mill to be in operation 

THIRD Hands are not allowed to leave the 
factAry in working hours without the oonaent 
of their O ve r a eer If they do they will be liable 
to have their lime art off 


FOURTH Anyone who by negligence or ■» 
conduct causes damage to the machinery, or 
impedes the progr es s of the work, will be 
liable to make good the damage Ear the one 


FIFTH Anyone employed for a certain length 
of time will be expected to make up then-loot 
time if required before they will be entitled 
to their pay 


SIXTH Any person employed for no certain 
length of tune, will be required to give all leant 
4 weeks notice of their intention to leave 
(sickness excepted) or forfeit 4 weeks pay. 
unices by particular agreement 


SFVENTH Anyone wishing to be a b s ent any 
length of time, must tfet permunean of the 
Overseer 


EIGHTH All who have leave of ahewes for 
aqy length of tune will be expected to rutnra 
mthat lime, and, mease they do not lutnm in 
that tune and do not give satisfactory reason, 
they win he liable to forfeit one wuakTs vmk 
or lose, if they commence work egain If they 


do not, they will be considered as one who 
leaves without giving any notice 

NINTH Anything tending to impede the 
p ro gr ess of manufacturing in working homo* 
such as unnecessary conversation, leading, 
eating fruit Ac Ac must be avoided 

TENTH While I shall endeavor to employ a 
judicious Overseer, the help will follow his 
direction in all cases 

ELEVENTH No smoking will be allowed fat 
the factory aa it is considered very unsafe, 
and particularly specified in the Insurance 

TWELFTH In order to forward the work job 
hands soil follow the above regulations as well 
— those otherwise employed 

THIRTEENTH It is intended that the bell bo 
rung s minutes before the gate j hoisted so 
that all persons may be ready to start theu- 
machmea precisely at the tune mentioned 

FOURTEENTH All persona who cause dam¬ 
age to the machinery, break glam out of the 
windows, flee., will immediately inform the 
Overseer of the some 


FIFTEENTH The hands will take breakfast, 
from the 1st of November to the Iset of 
March before going to work—they will take 
supper from the 1 si of May to the lost of Aug* 
ust. SO minutes past 3 o dock PJt - from the 
tOth of September to the COth of March be* 
tween sundown and dark-43 minutes will be 
allowed far breakfast, 90 minutes for dinner, 
sad 23 minutes for supper, nod no more from 
the time the gate ■ shut tiU started egam 

SIXTEENTH The hands wOl leave the Fac¬ 
tory so that the doon may he fastened withm 
10 minutes bum the tim of leaving off work. 

Amaja Whtmky 

Winrhrodon, Mam July A. 1B30 




- "v 1 " -i- -i- -J- -'J-'X-i-i- il-' 


Fig 4 1 Factory rules in 1830 (Source Samuel H Adams, Sunrtae to S unaet* New 
>ork Random House, Inc, 1950.) 
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human relations climate in each individual firm. In this chapter we dis¬ 
cuss the basic human relations factors which affect climate and how it, in 
turn, is related to employee discipline. Then the next chapter discusses 
employee morale as an emotion derived from climate. 

ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 

Organizations, like fingerprints and snowflakes, aie always unique. 
Each has its own culture, traditions, and methods of action, which 111 
their totality comprise its climate for human relations. Climate for an 
organization is somewhat like personality for a person. The perceptions 
which people have of that climate pioduce its image in their minds. 

Some organizations are bustling and efficient, others arc easygoing. 
Some arc quite human, others arc hard and cold. They change slowly, 
being influenced by their leaders and their environment. Like people, 
some aie more susceptible to change than others. An organization tends 
to attract and keep people who fit its climate, so that its patterns arc 
to some extent perpetuated. Just as men move to a certain weather 
climate of sea, mountains, or desert, they will also choose an organiza¬ 
tional climate. A certain manufacturing company serves as an illustration. 
Its management stresses seniority, centralized control, and cautious deci¬ 
sions. It has difficulty attracting and retaining young, educated men with 
promotion potential. What else could be expected? Men of this person¬ 
ality do not fit the compands pattern of living, its climate. 

In developing a climate which will motivate people to produce and 
achieve personal satisfactions while doing so, management needs to 
Tecognizc a number of basic ideas. Since almost any method can be used 
for good or bad, the attitude of management sometimes is more important 
than actual practices, as indicated by one of the quotations introducing 
this chapter. For this reason, support of top management is especially im¬ 
portant in building an effective human relations climate. 

For building a good human relations climate, the four basic ideas 
arc those mentioned in the first chapter—mutual interest, individual dif¬ 
ferences, motivation, and human dignity. However, there arc many other 
key issues that arise when one approaches the reality of operating prob¬ 
lems. An ever-present issue is whether economic values will be the sole 
criterion for human relations. Must a human relations activity increase 
productivity (either in the government office or the factory) in order to be 
acceptable? This question is easy to answer in theory, because an accept¬ 
ance of human dignity seems to provide criteria other than economic ones; 
but in practice the question becomes more sticky. Are we considering the 
short run or long run, the individual or the group? And anyway, results are 
too intangible to measure! Then there is the ever-present budget: If the 
legislative appropriation has run out, a bucketful of human relations in- 
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tcntions will not keep an employee’s pay check coming All that can be 
done is to release him gracefully until someone higher up (in this case 
the legislature) digs up more money a 1 hus managers alwavs operate within 
the confines of a box and only within that box are they free to make 
decisions I he\ must keep opciational within the hunts of their resources 
and freedom, building the best climate possible with what they base 
Uns operational imperative which manageis face daily is sometimes over 
looked bv idealists who apparenth do not want the world to turn unless 
its turns pertecth But the work must go on, with management building 
the climate that can be built with the resources at hand We cannot, for 
example shut down the arms until we can hnd better wa\s to treat its 
soldiers 

In jiiswci to the c\tr present economic question, if hum in values 
aic something chftcient then they must be weighed separitelv as one aspect 
of the tot ll climate An answer given at a conference m 1916 could hardlv 
he improved upon tocliv It is as follows 4 

C o \11 ui i 1 he question is whether it pivs in dull irs ind cents 
Mr I Tic ks If it i right and fm ind just 1 don't see how you can 
reduce it to dolldis and cents 

Human values aic not neccssmly reducible to economic turns but they 
still must be weighed and acted upon 1 \en though 90 per cent of com 
pain leaders icpoit that good human iclatious h is 1 significant effect 
on piochuLi\its, mam decisions must still be made on the basis of whether 
tliev are ‘ light and fair and just 

Jn one linpoitaiit icspcct hum in relations is quite diffcient from exo 
noniic yalues Lconomics deals with the allocation of scauc usources, if 
you have automobile then I cannot line it *f vou hive budgtt B, 
then those funds aic not availiblc to nn depiitment I lononuc values aic, 
therefoie, inosth allotatnt, but human values art mostly muemcntal 
1 he difference is lllustiatid bv the dollai bill and the idea If I have dollar 
bill CJX3“’42 and 1 give it to vou then vou hive it and I do not bather 
vou or I can have it, but not both Ilowcvei, if I have an idea and I 
give it to you, both you and I now have it What was one unit is now 
two units, and though you have it, vou took nothing awav from me Human 
values and satisfactions arc mostlv of tins incremental tvpe In order to 

J \iul if it dues du* up moit money then whit ibnnt the niotn ition liuitinl 
interest ind human dignity of ta\payirC But tint is another subject 

4 C J I licks executive issistant to the president C olundo 1 ucl and Iron Com 
pirn in a con feu na discussing the company s Industrnl Representation Plan,’ one 
of the cnlicr piogrcssise employee ichtions pi ms I roni Congress of Human Lngtruir 
ma (Oct 27 191(>) Columbus, Ohio the Ohio Stite Umscrsitv Bulletin, January, 
1917 p 61 

J ‘Raising 1 inployee Productivity \ Survey of Company Pnchtcs The Manage 
ment Review , February, 1959, p 29 from a suivev bv the Bureau of Nation il Sffurs 
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build morale in employee A, it is not necessary to take it from employee B. 
In order to build satisfactions in department C, one does not have to take 
them from department D. Likewise, a climate of human dignity can be 
built without taking it from anywhere. Rather than a limited “this much” 
of good human relations, there is enough to go around, because it is cre¬ 
ated within people rather than allocated to them. 

There are exceptions, of course, because human relations in an or¬ 
ganization is involved indirectly in all that goes on, much of which is 
allocative. In the main, however, human relations is incremental. There 
is enough morale for evcrvbodv. In fact, some groups have achieved high 
morale, coopeiation, and satisfactions for every member. 

Another basic issue concerning climate is whether management be¬ 
lieves in encouraging *‘tlie good life' 1 away from work only 01 also at 
work. It is often argued that work is w'ork, let the chips fall where they 
inay. How can wc expect to make man’s “curse” a pleasant, stimulating, 
satisfying experience? This aigmnent is advanced more by social planners 
than b\ managers, and the amount of support it recchcs js surprising. 
It is an argument often advanced in support of the shorter work wrek. 
Is work a basic curse to be avoided in search of pleasure, or is work 
fundamental m the nature of man? The latter view is certainly more 
supported by both experience and research. People want to make a life 
out of woifc, rather than just a living. Work is such a dominating part 
of our lives that no mattei how much satisfaction wc have outside it, 
we are not living a satisfying life unless we live with satisfactions at work 
also. The nature of man is to want to contribute to his fellow man. to 
leave the world just a little better as a result of his contributions to it. 
This is one of man's highest satisfactions. By definition, this type of service 
is work, even though that work is ‘fun." As a matter of fact, if manage¬ 
ment wishes to stop the cultural trend toward a shorter work week, it can 
best do so by creating a climate in which work is self-fulfilling—in which 
an employee feels that he is helping mankind and advancing civilization, 
as well as helping himself and his loved ones. The physician, the manager, 
and the research scientist are not lobbying endlessly for shorter hours, even 
though they consistently work more than forty horns a week. 

An alternative to a satisfying work climate is the shorter work week 
with its natural development of moonlighting. The moonlighter works 
at a second job at least half time and in many cases full time. The second 
job is often one whicli he likes and may even consider a sort of hobby, 
which means he is less concerned about money income. For example, a 
laboratory technician takes up watchmaking, or an assembly-line worker 
becomes an automobile mechanic in his spare time. Moonlighting has be¬ 
come significant where the work week is only about thirty-five hours. Per¬ 
haps it is a workable solution for certain types of essential employment 
which we have been unable to make satisfying for most workers, such as 
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routine assembly work. At least it gives occupational variety, but is it ail 
effective way to organize for work in the long run? 

A good human relations climate is a long-run proposition. Managers 
need to take the assets approach to climate, meaning that they take the 
long-run view of climate as an organizational asset. Unwise discipline 
and putting pressures on people may temporarily get better productivity 
but at the cost of climate assets , so that the organization is the poorer, 
and will eventually suffer from depleted assets. An interesting example 
is the new branch plant manager who for two years used all sorts of auto¬ 
cratic devices to cut budgets and put pressures on his men for productivity. 
Me lost some of his key men, but achieved an outstanding output record, 
which led to his promotion to the home office near the end of the second 
year. Climate assets were so depleted that productivity at the branch im¬ 
mediately collapsed and could be restored only after over two years of 
clcan-u]) work by skilled troubleshooters. 

BASIC HUMAN RELATIONS FACTORS 

The climate for each organization is achieved within an operating 
system of work controls. Out of these controls comes each person’s motiva¬ 
tion to work productively. The factors which have most influence on cli¬ 
mate are called basic human relations factors. They are discussed in terms 
of an operating system, as shown in Figure 4-2. 

Philosophy and Goals. The climate of an organization derives origi¬ 
nally from the philosophy and goals of those who join together to create it. 
Each person brings his own psychological, social, and economic wants, in 
joining with others he expresses certain group wants also. The institution 
has its own organizational purpose, as it reflects the needs of society and 
interests of its founders. All of these special interests come together for 
integration into a working social system. 

With regard to the institution’s objective, it is essentially production, 
meaning the provision of goods and sen ices for society. Production is not 
an end in itself, hut is for the purpose of satisfying consumers, who are 
human beings with individual likes and dislikes. The ultimate objective 
is therefore consumer satisfactions; however, production must be accom¬ 
plished by another set of persons (called employees), who also have likes 
and dislikes, with the resources of another group called stockholders or 
taxpayers, and within the community of another group called the public, 
rims, there are also producer satisfactions , owner satisfactions, and public 
satisfactions to be integrated w'ith the consumer satisfactions. 

No one objective can be stressed to the exclusion of all others, be¬ 
cause each derives from the same common denominator—people. All must 
be integrated. It would be foolish to put total emphasis on job satisfaction 
—this serves only producer satisfactions. A group of lathe workers might 
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PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS 
ORIGIN TYPE 

INDIVIDUAL PSYCHO 

GROUP LOGICAL 

INSTITUTION SOCIAL 

ECONOMIC 



Fig 4-2 Batic human relations factors in an organization 


be moic satisfied if the\ could machine their work to a ven close tolerance 
i e, do a craftsmans job, but if the specifications call for rough work it 
is not the function of human relations to ha\e the men take all the tune 
the) want to do a craftsmans job 1 bis approach might make the men 
happy, but it would not meet a leasonablc production ob)ecti\e, ic 
consumer satisfactions Likewise, sole emphasis on profits (i e, owner sat 
isfactions) with consequent community pollution and employee debase 
nient would not reflect mutujl interests Since all of these interests derive 
from the same common denominator—people—all must be jccorded the 
Tespect and consideration we give to people l hough circumstances may 
cause us to weight each interest differently, none can be denied, for to do 
>o would denj the idea of human dignity As a matter of fact, the four 
main interests discussed can be embodied m one person , who alternately 
acts the role of stockholder or taxpayer, employee of the organization, con 
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sumer of its products, and member of its public This is convincing proof 
that all interests derive from the same common denominator 

Human relations philosophv derives from both fact and value premises 
1 act premises represent our view of how the world behaves Accordingly, 
\ou would not jump from a lOstorv building because vou behc\c gravity 
will pull sou downward and crush you on the earth Value premises, on 
the othci hand Tcpicscnt our mlw of the dcsirabihh of certain goals 
If sou weie so unhappy that you wanted to die sou might then choose to 
jump oft the lOstoiv building ^ou 3 till icceptcd the fact premise of 
giautv but your \alue premises had changed \s this illustration shows, 
value picnnses aie ultunatclv tontiollmg and consequently more important 

Leadership Philosophv md goils are implemented through leaders 
(inmagcis) who arc cmploud to cffcttintc them in the whole organi/ation 
1 c iderslnp is discussed in the fom chipters comprising Part Two of this 
book 

Formal Oi gam/at ion Icideislnp is acti\ ited through formal and 
n foiniil nigini/it ion'i whuh ire discussed in the four chapters coinpns 
nig Put 1 luce of this book lonnil oig mi/ ition is the vehicle through 
winch philosophv md objectives ire intciputed md made operative The 
])nnupil instillment of found oigun/ition ire pi ms and policies oi 
gnii/itimi diuctuic md protcduic \ policv is pnnunlv i guide for em 
plovec decisions \lthcmgl policies ire issued onlv bv top management 
it is the people it lower levels who nuke policies work Policies should be 
written it their level of imdeist aiding and communicited to them so 
that each per on cm develop policv thinking to the extent of Ins ability 
K policv statement should lnvc the following feitures 

1 It iffinus the institution s Jong range purpose for human relations 

2 It commits people at ill levels to affirm and enforce this purpose in 
then dav to el iv actions 

s It indii des the scope left foi discretion m interpreting policies in 
different situ itions ovei i pc nod of time 0 

\ policv which is worthwhile is woitli putting in writing In fact, 
it has been sjid tbit i polkv is not a polity until it is put in writing” If 
policies are worth wilting thev lie also worth revising as circumstances 
change I he puiposc of policies is not to achieve ibsolutc uniformity of 
iction, but to guide people m taking action so tint thev will know when 
to nuke exceptions and when nut to do so Policies permit decisions to 
be decentralized to the lowest level at which competence exists \11 levels 
in the organization can contribute to the cicaLion of policv and should be 
encouraged to do this 

"Paul Pigors anti 1 nth Pi^ois Who Should Make Personnel Polities?” Per 
sonnt/ November, 1950 p 177 
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Modern human relations policies are emphasizing positive work goals 
rather than negative prohibitions Threats of disciplinary action and lists 
of ‘don’ts' arc giving was to statements which encourage responsible 
employee citizenship Here is an example 7 8 

Recognition of the Individual That cmplovccs arc free \mencans 
possessing personal digintv and worth is tht fundamental belief upon 
winch die Compam t rnplovec relationship is based 1 inplmces ne 
encoungcd to make their opinions known 011 nutters tint eonceni them 
and their compam 

Cnie Dufies of 1 m/)/oms Realizing that its emploncs h»\e duties 
is citizens and wishing to nuke it possible for them to disclnrgt those 
duties the compini offeis the following 

a lhe compam will not except in enicigencics isk tint iniplovces 
cilled foi jun dub be excused When thev n cilled foi such duh we 
will pav them for not more thin two weeks in ins sen the difference 
between then regular w lge 01 sil ir\ and the iniount tlie\ ilcciu is 
jurors 

b The compam uiges that employees vote their comic turns 111 e\ei\ 
local stite md nitioml election md will so schedule working houis on 
election di\s as to nuke it possible for them to \oti 

c 1 mjalovccs belonging to the National Guard or to tlu Ainu Niw 
Mimic Corps or Coist Guud Rcscivcs will be gr mted le ives of ibscuct 
when eilled to active dutv iiid will be paid foi not nioit tlnn two 
weeks in ui\ \cu the diffeicncc between their rcgulii w ige or silu\ 
and the iniount the\ leccivt is ictive duty pn while on i tinning cruise 
nr 111 1 ti-lining camp 

d Mim cmplovees of tht company hold positions of itsponsibilitv 
111 cine md eh mtable urg mizitions TTie eonipim eiicoui im s such 
ictints ind so long is it does not interfere with the unploues duties 
on the )ob feels thit it is beneficial both to the eonipim ind the em 
plovec 

One of the loftiest human relations statements is that issued by the 
Board of Directors of 1 sso Standard Oil Compam m a booklet i he 
Wa) Wt Work Together 8 It presents the broad general philosophv md 
policy of the compam with regard to human relationships Its statement 
of principles reads as follows 

lo Develop Better Human Relations Wt BELIFVI IN nil St 
PRINC [PLES 

Importance of the Individual We believe the actions of business 
should recognize human feelings and the importance of the individual 
and should insure each person s treatment as an individual 

7 A Statement of Policy A T Staley Manufactunng Company (about IQsO) 

8 The Way \T t Work Together, New \ ork T sso Stand ird Oil Cnmpinv 19 S 4 
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Mutual Acceptance \Vc belie\c that Employees, their unions, and 
management need to accept each other as individuals and as groups and 
need to respect each other’s functions and responsibilities 

Common Interest We beliesc lhat Employees, then unions and man 
agevnent arc bound togcthci b\ a common interest—the abilih of their 
unit to operate successful—and that opportunity and sceuritv for the 
individual depend upon this success 

Open Communication Wc belli w tint the sharing of ideas lnforma 
tion and feelings is csscntiil as 1 means of expression and as the route 
to better understanding and soundei decisions 

l niplosce Participation Wi behest tint better results tonic lbout 
through seeking i hilincc of new points and thiough mutual shinng 
mcl solving of piobkms b\ the ]ieople affected 
local Identity W c behesc that the lndiMclual receives the greatest 
oppoilunilit > toi it cognition piiele and job satisfactions through close 
identihc ition with his loeil work unit 

local Decisions We believe tint people closest to problems affecting 
thcmsclw s develop the most satisfactory solutions when gi\tn the authonty 
lo sohe such matters at the point where thev uisc 

JJig/i Moral Standards W L lie lie \ t that the soundest basis for judg 
mg Hu ‘ tightness of 111 iction involving people is the test of its 
niorihlv uul its effect on bisic hum 111 rights 

Human iclations policy is foi technical and managerial people, too, 
not pist bine collar workcis Scientific piofessioni! and managerial pco 
pic aic becoming a larger part of the laboi foicc and intellectual work 
such as tlie\ tlo is best motivated b\ good human relations so sound 
human relations policies for them are growing in import nice 

\\ ltlnn the formal organization there must be cleu delegations of 
responsibility for different phases of human relations 1 Ins set of plans and 
policies, structure and procedure is the human relations piogiain A staff 
pci son mas be responsible foi general coordination ot the piogram, but m 
am oigamz ition human relations is principalis the responsibility of e\ery 
mtinbu of management No level or aica of management—no single null 
\ 1 d 11 aJ—can escape this responsibility, because it is inextricably a part ot the 
management function 

\ fact often overlooked is that human relations is also a responsibility 
of everv operatise employee No mattci what a man's job is, he has human 
relations responsibilities 111 tlic performance of those activities He must 
interact with others—sometimes more sometimes less—and he must be 
able to judge the best wavs to do this It is clear that human relations is 
a part of the responsibility of even person m the organization 

Line Organization Departments such as pioduction and sales are 
generally known as the “line” because they constitute the basic activities 
which a firm was organized to accomplish Since the line is already a 
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functioning entity, no major organizational problem is created by a human 
relations piogram No line man’s full time is required on human relations, 
so lie can continue to perform his assigned functions In fact, the biggest 
problem is that the line must be sure that it is delegated human relations 
responsibiht\ llicre is sometimes a tendency to turn much of it o\cr to 
a staff expert so that he can worn with it and the line will not be 
bothered \notlier pioblcm is that managers must not be so o\ erburdened 
with woik that thev have insufficient tune to spend on human relations 
I lus means that each managei s span of supervision, which is the number 
of persons lie supervises directh, must be small enough to permit him to 
develop effective human relations 

Staff Orgamzdtwn Staff units are those which aie anxilun to the line 
units, such as personnel and accounting m a tvpic il orgim/ltion \s growth 
occurs, certain human relations responsibilities arc usuallv dclcgited to 
staff groups Sometimes this is done because the subject becomes tech 
meal and a specialist is needed to maintain enrnpetenev \t other times 
staffs are established to control and coordinate hum in relations activities 
m order to niiiiitun consistent practices When hum m relations lesponsi 
bibtics are delegated outside the line, the personnel stiff usuallv gets the 
job because this n the group concerned with employees horn the staff 
point of view Sometimes there is an employee am! lmmiii lelations ck 
partment separate from and cqml with, the peisonntl depirtmcnt 

llie iiaturc of the nnmgci s job (ic the het tint human relations 
is i pirt of nearly everything a in inage.r does/ permits only i snuff pmpor 
tion of Ins human relations responsibilities to be delegated to the staff Its 
chief human relations work is along the following lines 

1 lo increase mongers knowledge ot human relations 

2 1 o build a human iclations attitude among managers 

3 Io cncouiage nmnageis to practice good human iclitinns I Ins 
is the payoff after the two picrcquisitcs just mentioned have been satis 
factorilv accomplished 

4 Io provide certain human iclations technical skills and services 
such as counseling, research, processing of records and interpretation of 
new developments to inamgement 

3 1 o opciate cheeks and controls which assuic uniform application 

ot human relations policv 

6 To audit and appraise the state of human relations in the oigam/a 

tion 

Since human relations leadership resides with line mmageis, pi oh 
ably the most important responsibilities of human relations staff arc the 
first three mentioned If it can get managers to practice good bum an 
relations, its big job is done The staff human relations group, thcrcfoie 
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works primarily through managers rather than for them Its reward is in 
direct and often unseen 

Informal Organfration. A leader works primanl) through formal 
organization, but he must also deal with infoinial orgimzations which 
naturally arise within the social system I ach leadei is himself a part of 
several informal organizations as will be discussed in a later chapter 

Social Environment. Referring again to Figure 4 2, observe that the 
institutional structuic is affected b\ other institutions with which it conies 
111 contact These comprise iLs social cn\ iroiiincnt In the hgure, these 
institutions ait ill relied lo the cluit In 1 d islicd line to show that they arc 
distinct honi the employing institution but may be \er\ much involved with 
it 1 or txunplt 1 ocal 3146 icpiescuts workus m companies \ B and C 
It is a sepirate legal organization but is \crv much involved in each of the 
tliiee complines 1 his social ciiMicmnient is discussed in the four chapters 
c onipnsmg P ut I our 

S>stem of C ontiols \11 institutions influence their members b\ means 
of a contiol system which reflects tlic intermingling of found nigmization, 
intoinial orgimz dion and socid emu mment This control system is made 
opentne hv eonnmimcation md group processes 1 liese ue the essence 
of hum in uJiticms Rcl itmg of people exists onh through comnuiineation 
I licit is no olhti v\ n to iclde to otheis (sec P irt I ive nil communication 
uid gioup piocesses Contiol i> also applied through vinous opeiating 
ictmlics such as w lgc iclmmisti ition \\ igcs and woik systems seem to 
be the two activities most influential on hminn ulitions (see Pirt Six) 
\\ igcs leflcct the economic values of an industrial society Work svs 
tuns reflect the mipcrilives of its tcchnolor (Observe th it the different 
puts ot this book ne oiginiztd iccording to the basic human lelitions 
factors ) 

I he piuposc of contiol n to secure performance in accordance with 
plans If i good human relations piugrim is worth establishing it is worth 
lontiollmg \ bisic idea is that \ubordmutts will deyote then greatest 
attention to what t1n.ii supervisor and othu s in authority haye the most 
interest in and check the most C ontiols, therefore, aic necessary to ensure 
the clegiee of emphasis on hum in clations which is desired 

J he basis of all contiol is some sort of standard or criterion for com 
paring actual perfonnanct with desired (plumed) performance The three 
variables which can be contiollcel ire quantity qualify , and time Co r l 
is a quantity vamble md is the pnnupd control m business however, 
it is of less sigmfiemee in hum m reldions l lie subject is so nebulous 
that it is difficult to connect chicctlv costs and human relations practices 
Theiefore the pnncipal control ot human ichtions is quality Actual prac 
tiees aTC laid against the original entena to determine how the results 
measure up Judgments aic made as to how good how strong,*' or 
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‘how effectsc' a designated practice is These contiols are vague, but 
some progress is being made toward putting more of them on an objective, 
quantity basis 

\n\ ssstuii of controls must be a balanced one No single control 
will do in effective complete human ldations job Policies pioccdurcs, 
incentives superslsion hinge benefits, and man> other factors all combine 
to create good human relations Io lcaeh eaeh and everv emplovcc in 
different situations the svstem of controls must ha\e nnm facets, just as 
a tree has 1111 m leivts to eitcli the angles of the sun throughout i da\ 
and a sc ison 

Stiff gioups are also active in the ssstem of controls \lthough tlics 
hast less delegated aiithontv than line people tht\ extrt much informal 
influence in the following jreis 

1 Better communic ition Stiff persons aie skilled m explaining ideas 
and com Hieing others of then \ ilui 

2 Competence Since stiff persons aic higlilv qu ihficd m a speu iltv 
others come to depend on them 

3 Status and powci Staff persons woik closelv with higher nun ige 
ment make jilans toi vinous activities audit and msestigite hence the\ 
can bung pressures on opei itmg supervisors b\ woiking thiough then 
superiors 

4 Default 1 he staff step' in to do a job which the line his over 
looked or neglected 

With both line ind staff looking after human editions it should be 
well controlled but such is not the case Mam persons m business still fed 
It isu t important, or Let sonicbocK else do it Bcc uise pcifonn mtc 
is so nonqiuntdative ind nonstandirch/ed, human rehtions is one of the 
more poorlv controlled orgain/itional functions 

Attitudes and the Situation I he ssstem of controls intends with i 
persons attitudes and with situational factors to pioducc a puticulai 
motivation toi a designated person at a certain time If in\ one of the 
three—controls attitudes or situation—is changed then the motivation 
will be diffeieut I oi example it a control is tightened but attitudes uid 
the situation remain the same motivation will change and produce chffei 
ent results If contiols and attitudes remain const mt but the situation 
changes, then motivation will igain be altered Motivation is deteumned 
by interaction of controls attitudes, and the situation operating m a 
harmonious equilibrium Here is an example which shows how controls 
were changed to secure desired motivation in a difficult situation 

\ Ni\\ commander <vas assigned command of a ship having one of the 
worst records in the Navv In gunnery, in discipline, m morale, and in most 
other measures of effectiveness, this ship ranked near the bottom Several 
able commanders had tried to "sell” the men on better morale Uicv had 
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urged, cajoled, and pleaded, but had failed I he men were so fed up that most 
of them were seeking transfer off the ship 

Reasoning that morale was too far deteriorated to be attacked directh 
the commander decided on a flank it tack He pcrsonalh told his men No 
man can get off this ship unless he earns his wav off, meaning that he would 
approve a trinsfer lequest onlv if a in in had an outstanding rating 'I will not 
send a gold brick to am other ship he said 

tagci for a transfer inanv of his cicw itilh began to put forth their best 
effoits Meanwhile his dclavmg tactic t*a\e him tunc to practice Ins own 
iblc leadership through Ins ships officcis Tic believed in the potcntnl of Ins 
officcis ind st imen ind supported them m even possible wav \ fivoritc e\ 
pression vv is Officers Ic id nun not slops 

In clue time it diwned upon the men who were working hud to get 
oft the ship th it then lmd wuik hid produced the l lut ship that thev wtrt 
seeking elscwlicic Unis the eoinrnaiider s morale problem was solved bv this 
bootstrap operation 

Motivation 1 lie result of a right mix of humm lditious factors 
is productive motivation 1 his kind of motivation should get above aveiage 
performance out of average people It will develop twow i\ human rcl i 
tions meaning tint mmigei and emplovee tic jomtlv influencing each 
other and joint!) benehtmg Ibis is powci wif/i people ritliei than powei 
over them Iheie is no one wav manipulation or bulldozing of one paitv 
bv the other Ptoplc will bL treated like people nothing moie and nothing 
less 

DISCIPLINE' 4ND DISC IPLIN4KY ACTION 

Discipline. Organizational climate is icflccicd in the discipline of 
cmplovees Discipline is emplovee self contiol to meet organization stand 
aids and objectives It is tlie tint ship mentioned m an earliei lllustra 
1 1011 pioviduig the selfeontiol which underlies ill genuine tcmiwoik 
Discipline iclales to emplovee conduct, whcicis niorile iclates to cm 
plovce feelings Discipline is developed both bv m in lguncnt and bv the 
emplovee group 1 mplovecs tliemsclve exeit powuful influence on others 
m then group to toe the line to keep up and to get with it If these 
emplovee piessmcs e in be guided to support man igenicnt stmdards then 
the group itself is i strong supportive force toi discipline 

Management has pnmaiv rtsponsihilitv for developing and miuitam 
mg discipline In doing so it must first make its stmdards known and 
understood ll cmplovees do not know what standaids man igement e\ 
pects, then conduct is likelv to be cnatic oi inisdncctcd Lmplovecs will 
better suppoit standaids which thev have helped create lliev will also 
givt more support to standards stated positivelv instead of negatively 
such as ‘ Safetv first*’ rather than Don t be careless Thev usually want 
to know the reasons behind a st mdard so that it will make sense to them 
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Second, management’s enforcement of its standards must meet em¬ 
ployee standards This requires management to be consistent, fair, flexible, 
and impersonal Plere is an illustration 

Emplovccs A and B chsrcgaidcd 1 no smoking rule on numerous occasions 
I hen employee C disregarded it and ‘the roof cased in ' He was given a 
st\ere reprimand m front of others and thiec da\s off lo other employees and 
to C tins action yvas yyholly inconsistent and unfan 1 mployces at this point 
did not knoyy what managements real standard of conduct was, and discipline 
detcrioiated Origin ills they conducted themselves on the basis of how man 
agement uifoued the sign (instead of what the sign said) W hen cnfoiccinent 
became contused they wcie both contused and resentful of injustice It is 
esident in this example that enforcement of st indards in j right y\ay is i 
key to discipline 

Perhaps the worst manifestation of a breakdown m industrial disci 
pline is the wildcat strike Research shows that those companies which 
have deyeloped effective enforcement nicasuies to keep people at work 
have had best success in handling wilckat strikes \ key policy is to refuse 
to discuss any of the issues while the stoppage is m progress I Ins is not 
punitive and it penalizes no one latlici, it positively emphasizes the fact 
that they must be working together if they uc to discuss together If man 
agement foregoes penalizing the strikers or bypasses the grievance niaclun 
ery, then it is in effect lew aiding the strikers, confusing standaids and cans 
ing a breakdown m discipline It is dt facto encouraging mother wildcat 
strike \\ ildc it strikes will stop when management makes them nine 
warding B 

Diseiplinaiy Action. Because of the importance of enforcing stmd 
ards, when discipline deteriorates it is ncccss iry foi in m igcmcnt to take 
disciplinary actum or to discipline employees Disciphnan action is i 
penalty imoked for an employee who failed to meet standards Its twofold 
objective is to reform the offender and to deter others It is therefore, edu 
cational and corrective, rather than punitive slapping back jt an employee 
in the wrong Research discloses that the punitive, blaming appioach tends 
to get lower productivity from employees ‘ 

lhe ultimate disciplinary action is discharge It has been said that 
every employe discharge is evidence of management failure this is tlieo 
rctically correct but not realistic in tcims of human relations Neither man 
agers nor employees are perfect hence some problems cannot be solved 
Sometimes it is better for the employee to go somewhere else I here arc 
limits to how much effort a nianagei can devote to retain a poor employee 
Too much interest or concession may actually encourage him to repeat 

8 Garth L Mangum laming Wildc.it Strikes Harvard Business Review, 
March-Apnl, I 960 , pp 88-96 

10 Robert I Kahn ‘ Productivity and [oh Satisfaction ” Personnel Psychology, 
Autumn, 1960, p 281 
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his behavior, thus weakening him instead of helping lum h urthcrinorc, 
interests of other employees must alwavs be considered 

A manager of a school lunchroom had an autocratic, incompetent super- 
\isor of food seiucc whom he should have fired but decided to ictaiii m Older 
to help hu T \ lie m\t fall no employees it tinned to this dcpirtmcnt and no 
students wcic on the part tune employment list During the \cai he fired 
lit 1 and the following fall a normal amount of cmplovtcs and students ic- 
tinned to this dcpiitment In other words b\ retaining hci originally, he lost 
all otlici employee s’ 

One ol the toughest problems management faces in taking cbscipli 
nan at turn is bow to icsoKc the fundamental conflict between consistency 
and flc\ibiht\ Consistency is sought because it makes foi administrative 
simplicity and is expected b\ unions 1 lexibihh is necessan because pco 
pie and situations aie uuk|uc 

( crtimlv iL cm be argued that unequal ticatmcnt undermines team¬ 
work and tbit a safe policy is ntvi'i to nclcl an inch, make no conces¬ 
sions md utnsc to ueogm/t extenuating circumstances I aboi unions, 
winch presumably represent the best inkiests of their members, often take 
this stand in Older to secure a nioic stable union management relationship 
I lu\ Ktjiure the cmplcnci to nuke specific rules and to follow them with 
out exception and tins bung man ig< nicnt to t isk bctoic an arbitiaLoi 
when it \ mis it, mtcipitt itions \\hcie this plnlo oplis prevails, an ar 
cuiute list of peufu offenses mel penalties mas work better thin a general 
statement ot policv Discipline mel lovaltx piobabh cm lie maintained 
with detailed rule, of tins Ivpe if the employer hews to them absoluteb 11 

But somctbnig is hid with inflexible discipline of tins kind Un 
swerving adlieicncc to the rules becomes monotonous and max even be 
dangerous Sameness of ticatuicnt breeds a tvpc of mass confounds—a 
passive acceptance ot things bevond the emplovce s control It fails to 
motivate people toward positive ts pnt dc corps and takes the heart out 
of diseiplmurx action Bv bringing all men down to one level, regardless 
of their uni(|ueness it subjects the.in to the same kind of impersonal 
ticatmcnt tint we give to phvsical matter 1 here is no longer aiivtlung 
personal m tlie disciplinary relationship Men become the victims of a 
lifeless svstem 

Should management, then, go to the other extreme—avoid rules and 
leave it to human judgment to interpret genual policy’ Most likely neithci 
extreme is the right one The operating solution will be a compromise 
between them 

11 lor example, su Inland Steel Conlaimi s svstem of penalty points for abstn 
ttcism tardiness and wipe punishment 1 Hut note ilso th it this c\ut formula is not 
applied to other areas of disciplm in aition * Making Discipline Stuk—with Union 
Hacking, 1 l acton Management and Maintenance \pnl 1956 pp 97-93 
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If the better operating solution is somewhere between extremes, to 
waicJ which extreme should this compromise lit ’ \s uoik culture dc/ 
vantes should we seek more absolute applications of disciphnarv action 
or a wiser interpretation of each case on its merits 7 Winch was is progress'* 
Rather defimtclv the flexible approach seems more in accoid with human 
relations research and concepts which ha\c been developed o\ci the p ist 
few decades It respects human chgnitv and liidiwduil difFcicnccs It is 
the more human pohev and the more liberal polio beeausc it illows foi 
interpret ition It sa\s ‘ I lie cinplovcr is obligated to tic it people alike 
m so far as thev arc alike, but he is obhgitcd to tre it them diftumtlv 
to the extent that thc\ arc different and in clifit rent sitmtions 

1 his police is also consistent with the bisic aim of chsuplinirv ac 
tion which is to encourage future conduct within the rules Mthei thin 
to punish Since people respond chffercntlv to the same tieatmcnt chf 
ferent disciphnarv actions ire ncctssan to achieve whit might be c died 
ccpial results 

Por example tike the c isc of Joe i icsponsible md con tuntious cm 
plovu wlio hcc lust of i coinmunic ition slipup it home nml i chnn of un 
fortmntc circumst mu s fills to untifv lus forun in of his lb enu until time 
d iv s line gone hv bill on the otli^r hind is the devil in iv c m tvpi v\lio 
has optnlv boasted tint the re ison for his disc nee is none of in m lament 
business On the lltirnoon of the third d n Bill send i ti lignin fimn I is 
\ tgis saving Chi broke down Hope to return Monel iv 

Is it likelv that cxactlv equal penalties in these two c iscs will leeomphsh 
the objective of disciphnarv action^ 

Of course better hum in relations is not the md\ criterion toi cv d 
luting di (iphnaiv pohev 1 here aic other interests m the situition such 
as case of adininistialion and getting dong with the union I hese in 
Alienees mav tivoT i more absolute eh ciphnnv ippioich hut on hilmce 
it appears tint the moie nutiiic hum m ic litmus cinnite will tostci i 
more flexible ehscipluiarv pi ic tic t Ibis wdl he the dilution of piogrcss 
Blit ticli step m tbit dilution will depend on turthu nnpiovcments m 
qualitv of supervision md union m m igemcut relitious I lie orgmi/ition 
that has pool management and is llw ns at odds with the union needs 
to be ratliei specific md inflexible in its disclphnarv pohev, else it will 
find itself spending much of its tune in the paneled aibitration room 

I or cxmiple a stite wide einpluver s jssoention w is losing an ahnormallv 
large number of bird fought gne\ mccs m the final skp of irhitrition \ stiulv 
of this problem revelled that most of thi grievances being lost weie tnrncss 
or equitv gnev inces concerning chsciphnarv action \s i matter of ficl, ml 
one grievance so classified had been won within the twelve months covered 
bv the studs Portlier mvestigition disclosed that one company had 80 per 
cent of these equitv disciphnarv cases Out of approximately two hundred 
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companies m the group, this one was the central trouble spot. It was poorly 
managed and had a tough union, but it was still trying to interpret disciplinary 
policy loosely. Within a year the company suffered financial reverses. 

Assuming, however, that management wants to work toward a more 
flexible disciplinary policy, how does it go about this? Of course, the 
policy must be put in writing and communicated to all concerned, must 
provide for an appeal procedure, and so on. But what about the less 
evident human relations aspects involved? First, the employer must recog¬ 
nize that this is a long-term process—the evolution of a basic change in 
work climate that may take years or even decades. A rule can be changed 
at a moment's notice, but mutual confidence and enduring relationships 
cannot be expected to appear overnight. 

Second, the organization needs a long range program for upgrading 
the managers who will make disciplinary decisions. If policy interpretation 
is to be left to their judgment, then they must be fully capable of reach¬ 
ing sound decisions. Each time they interpret disciplinary policy, they 
are risking a part of the organization s reputation as well as their own. 
Strikes have been called because a supervisor made the wrong decision 
in a disciplinary case. When a manager makes an apparent exception, 
lie must be able to establish a reason for treating the particular employee 
and/or the particular situation differently. Further, lie must be able to 
communicate these distinguishing characteristics to other managers, as 
well as to union leaders and employees, lie should also be able to show 
why these differences arc significant for the case at hand. Differences 
alone are not enough. 

Third, the general level of union management relations and con¬ 
fidence in management will need to be upgraded. It is unlikely that 
disciplinary action can grow more human if other relations continue to 
be bogged down in conflict. Both employees and union leaders must be 
mature and receptive in their attitude in order to grasp the significance 
of differences so that underneath it all they can see that the employer’s 
practices are fair and consistent. 

Fourth, disciplinary action is likely to be most effective when the 
employee feels that it is the actual infraction that is being condemned 
and not himself as a person. Too often in the heat of argument a super¬ 
visor is goaded into condemning the offending worker rather than his act. 
There is a difference between falling down on a job and being a loafer, 
between an unwise act and being a fool. An offense can be stopped im¬ 
mediately, but a person changes very gradually. He will remember and 
instinctively resent any downgrading directed at him personally. Since 
it is the offense that management objects to, and not the person commit¬ 
ting it, relations should return to normal once the problem has been 
settled. Nothing is gained by regularly bringing the matter up, reminding 
the worker of it, and holding it over his head like the sword of Damocles. 
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Fifth, it is essential for 1 worker to know when lie lias committed 
1 Molation hven if extenuating circumstances make a penalty unneces 
sary, management must make him aware that Ins offense is known md 
has been judged m accordance with polic\ i iiiil and tunc agun mm 
jgeintnt has learned the hird wi\ that it cinnot turn a blind eve to 
infractions and Llicii suddenh Lrack down on someone without w lrning 

lor c\ implc i woiku was disthirgcd for smoking on i stm landing 
in i dingcious clitnucil opcntion Disoblige w is clc irl\ within the ruks for 
this offense When the eisc enne to nhitnliun hnucvci he cliinied tint 
the company hid discnrninitid lgmist him since nnnv cmplovecs smoked on 
the landing and were still doing so lie challenged tile libitntoi to count the 
cigarette butts on the flooi line enough when the ubitntoi md tlic n prt 
sentitivcs of both puties went time thex found cigautte butts ill our the 
pi ice The workci was mimediateh leinstited with back pi\ 

1 mails disciphnar> lction should tike place is soon lftei tlu offense 
as possible so tint it is more dirceth connected with Mil infliction A 
delav causes an\ict\ and sepiritcs the offense from the disciplinin iction, 
sometimes causing the offender to blime his upemsoi toi the pen ilt\ 
instead of relating it to Ins offense 

\\ hen the foregoing lde is cm be iclutxed m orgnn/itinn will hue 
a distinctly hum in disciphnaix policy I lnough its hiimced lpproich 
it will a\oid extremes and nuke the most of both mdiuduil ind group 
drives The disclplimrv motto will be Predictlbihtv but not inflexibility F 
But this kind of approleh is more compile ittd md difficult 1 ike the new 
machines of automation it will requiic belter quibt\ mmigemcnt ind 
when something goes wrong it can be worse thin the old nnngement 
I he more intricate system must be managed well in orcki to be more 
efficient 

SUMMARY 

Organizational chin ite represents in institutions w i\ of life with 
employees Organizational image is the employees perceptions of that 
climate Human values as well as economic values must be considered 
in evaluating climate \ favorable climate should mike work a more sat 
isfying part of a nun s life It is a long run asset to the organization 

Climate is derived from basic hum in relations factors operating in 
the social system of an organization Consumer, producci owner, and 
public wants must be integrated Basic human relations factors converge 
in a system of controls which interacts with personal attitudes and situa 
tional factors to produce motivation m an employee 

Discipline is employee self control to meet organization standards and 
objectives It operates only to the extent that standards are known and 
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understood, and it works best when they aic fair, consistent, flexible, and 
impersonal Disciplinary action is a penalty invoked for an employee who 
failed to meet standards Its objective is to icform the offender and deter 
others It is jpplied with consistency but also with flexibility because 
people and situations are unique 

Questions 

1 \\ hit is orgim/itioinl dimitc"* Discuss whcthci it cm be c\ duated in 
economic terms onh 

2 Picput incl e\plnn the chut of bisic luiiniu ichtions fictors 

3 Who is responsible for hiiinui rclilions m m oi^am/ ltinn’* 

4 PistniLui h eonsiunci pioclncei owner md public satisfactions 
I hit ue,h wild common dcnoinin do uc thev rcldceP Is the role concept i use 
fid tool in discussing this questioir 

*> Whit is discipline"* Disciplm u\ ictimr Discuss w ly s to mike tliscipli 
naiv iction workibk 

Supplementary Readings 

\rcvns C Ini Pn\onaht\ and Or^amzatinti I he Conflict between System and 
the Jndmdual New ^ oik Ilirpci md Brolhtis IQ’”"' 

B ikke I W Bonds of Oigam-ation Ntw ^ork Hupei and Biotheis 1 ( ^0 
Biirlmc 1 c mplc I cldh \1 I cub mil Robert N Wilson tin. One and I akt 
in Hospitals \ Study of Human Organization in Hospitals New \oik 
C» P Putnam s Sons 1 (1 56 

1 nnggnod W ilium md l dw ml W illue / Jit PmL Slip Ntu ’inik McC.nw 
IIill Book Conipiny luc 19*>9 

Thclps Onne W Discipline and Discharge in the Unionized I inn Bcikehs 
C ilif Uimcrsits of C difoiiu I Press 1 

Yollmtr How ud M I rnphntc Rights and the J mplo\mcnt Relationship 
Bcrkclev Gnlif Unnusitv of C llifonui Piess I960 
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Bill monk is not somethin^ which cm he h mil III 
m 01 dcicd ni cun persuaded into existence It i in 
he cie ited onh b\ mtioducing into the work situ 1 
tion ecit 1111 conditions which nc fivonblc ti it dev el 
opiuent 

CfI out i i) 11 vi si 1 

Whit phvsical licilth is lo a pin sic il rii^uiisin 
morale is t ) i eoopriitnc svstcin 

I J Roi 1 HI ISHl K( I R 


Someone has s nd Nevei iindcrcstiin itc tlic power of i woman and 
the same cert a nils must be sucl ibout niorile \cvc r nndciLstimitc the 
power of morale One of the surest signs of dctcnonting hum in rel ltions 
is the phenomenon known is low morile In its moic sinister forms it 
lurks behind vuldc it strikes slowdowns lbsuiLtosm ind cmplovcc eputs 
It also miv be l piTt of gnev mccs low productivity person d transfers 
and other human problems I he leverse high monle —gl lddens the 
hearts of managers beciuse it tends to lie connected with other conditions 
which managers want 

Though there are a mimbci of different definitions of morile man 
agers arc fairh consistent and pncticil in their definition of it \\ hen they 
refer to morale thev iisualK mean the attitudes of mdmduah and groups 
toward their work en\ironment and toward ^oluntary cooperation to the 
full extent of their ability in the best interests of the oigamzation hm 
pliasis is upon the drive to do good work nthei than contentment Thus, 

J Handbook of Personnel Management New ^ ork 11 irpcr md Brothers 195> 

P 2 

Management and Morale Cambridge Miss llirvird University Press 1941 p 
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workers with high morale like their job and company and ha\c a dri\e 
to work cooperate civ with other employees in its common purpose High 
morale is the hallmark of good human relations m an organization, set 
as stated in I lie introductory quotition it cannot be bought 01 oidered 
into existence 

Monk, studs is m effective w is to judge the' successes and failures 
of the human relations progiam chseussed in the preceding chapter The 
ic ison is tint monk is fund nnuit ills a result of good human relations 
r 1 the i tli m i can sc It turn i she s theicfoic, i nicasiuc of the progress that 
lias been in uk m developing 1 good human lchlions climate Discussion 
m this i hapteT coucLius the mime of nioiale and uliv it is to manage 
ment s ulv mtage to studv it lcgiilnlv the usual procedure for a regular 
(licekup cm morale is the moialc suivcv vslucli is covered m consideiable 
del ill I in illv in orclei toi ttic siir\LV data to he useful it must be ap- 
piaised incl vvoiked into i piogiam of action as presented m the last 
p nt of this chapter 


TI1T NMI HF Ob MORUF 

What Is Vlorale ,) I ike the woid lit lith moult used alone has 
ncithci fivoiihlc noi untavoiabk meaning and it is not vciv spceific 
In the s line wav that health i unpoitmt bee i use it rcpicsents general 
phvsic il condition monk is important because it represents the general 
condition of hum m lclalions Monk icquius icgulai ittcntion, diagnosis 
and tieatment just as health docs In the same wav that licalth is a com 
pusitc ot a persons phvsic il condition, so u moialc i collection of cm 
plovee il t it neks feelings, and sentiments instead ot a smg/c feeling r I o 
examine moialc specifically one must look it these attitudes in ichtion 
to p.uticuliT gioups nid specific eompanv eoiuhtions 

Note tint inmate icfeis to the attitudes ol cither a peison or a group 
A manager cm conc«tl\ sa\ either John Doc his high morale, 01 ‘Pc 
paitment \ has high monk ' Here is an example of the difference 

In i toulniaking ckpiitimiit dm mg wartime moi lie stood it a high point 
1 hough employees weie working long houis thev muntuned high motivation 
jnd pci toi hi nice Minost suddenly one week tht performance of a thirty fix t 
>eai old toohnakci chopped Ills qu mtitv of woik fell hut worst of all the 
qualitv bee line unacceptable \hnost 40 pti cent had to be scrapped I he 
foreman talked to the toolmaker to tix to diseovei Ins problem I lie toolmaker 
assmed Ins foteiiiau that ‘tvcivthing is all light—no problem at all I just 
had a string uf had luck 

But the poor work con tinned After checking with his toulnuker again 
and getting no lcsults the fuicmin asked the help of the personnel depart 
ment He felt that morale m his department was good, but that the morale 
of this one toolmaker had suddenly dropped to the bottom lie wanted to 
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know why in order to take leincdul action Investigation bv the personnel 
department disclosed that it was at fault' r lhe man had recused a notice from 
lus draft boaid to report fen phssical examination for iiulitar) seiucc, because 
the personnel department failed to request Ins draft exemption as it and his 
foreman had promised 1 mthciinou otliei men in !lie department m similar 
situations wen recusing exemptions so the toolmakei mterpreteel this situ l 
tion as evidence tliat the foicinin v\ luted to get nd of linn I his ssas the 
reason he lefuscd to idnut his ie il piobJem to hr foreman 

Major Morale Factors. VIthough morale consists of an infinite niun 
her of separate attitudes in each person, there is some agreement on the 
bioad aieas in which cmplosec s itisfaction is nectssan m order to base 
high morale I best areas are called mwah factor s 1 hes represent an 
attempt to classifs into groups tlie monk ingredients which management 
should studs b\ means of monk sms ess, interviews ind observation in 
order to appraise the quahts of a firm s monk 1 oil owing arc six significant 
morale factors which hive been tound finis consistentls in chffuent ie 
search situations The first three ait inostls related to the immediate job 
wlnlc the litter three line wider ipphe ition 

1 Vdequaes of immednLe supersiMon I lie supervisor is important 
because he is the point of contact between the* organization and its cm 
plovees and he has the largest influence upon their d is to d is activities 

2 Satisfaction with the job itself Most people find certain intrinsic 
satisfactions m having a job tlics like, doing it well and feeling that it 
gives them an oppmtunits to use their talents and grow pcisonallv 

3 Compatibles with fellow cmplosecs 1 he tvpieal man—a social 
being—finds work more satisfying when he feels he has the acceptance 
and companionship of fellow cmplosecs 

4 SatisfactoTv organizational pm pose ind effectiveness as a svstem 
1 niplosecs want to be part of an urgam/ation which has a worthwhile 
purpose m which tliev can believe, and thes want their company to be 
reasonabh efficient m meeting that common purpose Ihcv get satisfac 
tion from a winning team 

5 Reasonable satisfaction with economic and related rewards As a 
reward for helping their team toward its goals, emplosees expect adequate 
reward compared to the icwards of others in the eompans and to a lesser 
degree, outside the eompans 

6 General phvsieal and mental health Physical and mental health 
aie combined because tliev are interrelated 1 lus item includes (1) off the 
job factors which influence work satisfaction, such as trouble at borne or 
ill health, and (2) the general emotional tone of the individual For exam- 

1 Vdapted from the lists of Philip Ash I lie SR\ 1 mplovcc Inventors A Statis 
tical Analysis,” in Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1954, p 359, and \ltxandcr H 
Leighton, ‘ Human Relations in Industry,' New York State School of Industrial ind 
labor Relations Extension Lecture no 3, Cornell University Ithaca, NY, 1947, p 5 
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pic, one man may be very satisfied with his home and community life, 
but he thinks his job is average. In this case his job morale is relatively 
low' because it is below his other satisfactions. Another man may be loaded 
with home and community dissatisfaction, but he also feels that his job 
is average. This means that his job morale is relatively high and that his 
'‘effective morale" is probably higher than that of the first man. In order 
to relate general emotional tone specifically to job morale. General Motors 
Corporation has developed the Satisfaction Checklist shown in Figure 
5-1. Questions are asked about both job satisfaction and off-the-job satis- 


Satisfaction depends on a lot of things. It isn't ordinarily possible for 
anyone to be satisfied with everything, nor is it likely that anyone will 
be dissatisfied with everything. 


On these pages you'll find a wide variety of things about your community, 
your home life, your job, yourself and things in general. You are 
asked to check your reaction to each item that applies to you. Skip 
those that don't. 


azf that beat, expresses how you usually 
!'*;■»1 about, c-i t':\n items lifted below. Skip anything 
that doesn't to you. 




The city you live in 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

The high school you went to 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

The weather 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

The amount oT work yj'j h«ve to do 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Oaa station service 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Your first name 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

How long it takes you 
to get from home to work 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

four education 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Our dealings with other countries 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Paper work on your job 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Automobile dealers 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

A tomi c energy 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Job benefits offered by your company 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Fig. 5-i. Satisfaction check list (page I). (Courtesy of General Motors Corporation/ 
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faction so that each employee’s general level of satisfaction in the two 
areas may be compared 

One point made clear by the six morale factors just given is that 
immediate job and supervisory conditions are important lop managcis 
cannot assure good morale by establishing good cmplovec scivices, wages, 
and policies and then forgetting about morale, assuming that thev have 
just “bought oi ‘established ' it and do not need to worry about it am 
more Glearh top level follow up is necessary to assure that conditions 
foi high morale arc established in each opeiatmg department and foi c uh 
morale factor It is possible for an cmplovec to lank high with regird to 
one morale factoi but low regaiding three others In this c isc his general 
morale level would need unpiovemcnt On the other hand even though 
an cmplovec feels low icgarding a eerlun factor it mas be rclativelv 1111 
import mt to him so that it docs not weigh down his gcnei ll monk hi 
mdci to mterpTct mipoitancc of nioialc faetois to each cmplovec, motile 
surveyors have used two part questions in which the respondent in the 
second part indicates how important the item is to him 1 hollowing is 
an example 

1 a Do von feel vrm get enough Home Office issistancc with vmu job 
piohlc ills' 1 

(1) I lu Home Office isverv helpful 

(2) _1 get enough help 

(3) 1 get help sometimes hut not enough 

/4) 1 ruck gt f help oi g<. t noiu at all 

h How unpnitmt is tins to vmr 
1 1) \ t iv mijjoit ml 

(2) _Important 

_ Neither iniportmt nm iimniportani 

(4) _Uniinportanl 

(5) _ Yerv unimportant 

Looking furthei it nioialc faetois rcseneh suggests that some of 
them are ‘ satisfiers and other are dissatisficix but that neither woiks 
m the reverse direction Satisfiers motivate stronglv toward positive job 
attitudes, but then absuuc docs not necessarily lead to serious job ehs 
content Dissatisfkis cause job unhappiness, but icmoving them promotes 
more of a neutrality than a strong job attitude I lic> arc essentially nega 
tivc influentes on morale One research study of engineers and accountants 
showed that job satisfiers were related to performing the job and being 
rewarded for performance, eg, responsibility advaneement, and type 
of work done Dissatisficrs concerned conditions surrounding peiformance 

*) R Glennon, W A Owens, W ) Smith and I t Albright, ‘ New Dime n 
sion in Measuring Morale/' Harvard Business Review Janiiarv-h tbruary, 1%0, pp 
106-107 
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such as personal relations, company policies, and working conditions. High 
morale and vigorous motivation cannot be expected from simply improv¬ 
ing these dissatisfiers. 6 

Along this same line, research discloses a qualitative difference be¬ 
tween high morale and mere contentment wherein employees may be 
satisfied, but lack that enthusiasm and purposefulness which causes them 
to work vigorously in the best interests of the organization. Morale is more 
significant than contentment in situations where the employee can con¬ 
tribute through positive action such as actual performance of his job. 
High morale can accordingly be developed by increasing opportunities 
for positive contributions and a sense of accomplishment. Contentment, 
on the other hand, appears more significant in situations requiring the 
employee to refrain from actions, such as absence, tardiness, or careless¬ 
ness. 11 These conclusions appear to be consistent with the research on 
satisfies discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

Concerning job dissatisfactions, research with Italian workers sug¬ 
gests that employees with job frustrations and poor working conditions 
are more likely to develop aggressive tensions and be selectively attracted 
to groups and leaders with aggressive economic and political doctrines. 
This partially explains the attraction which radical unions and political 
philosophies have to some workers and leads to the conclusion that im¬ 
proved job satisfaction would reduce attraction to these philosophies. For 
example, job satisfaction scores for clerical workers were only 11 in a 
communist union, but were 18 in a democratic union and 18.1 in a ran¬ 
dom sample of clerks. The scores in each group were 1 0.9, 14.9, and 17.1 
respectively for workers having a monthly income of 25.000 to 49,999 lire. 7 

Relation of Morale and Productivity. Managers sometimes display 
a tendency to assume that high morale and high productivity always go 
together like the cast and west sides of an elevator as it rises in a building. 
When one side moves, the other moves with it! Generally there is some 
positive correlation between morale and productivity, but they are not 
absolutely related. That is, an increase of 5 per cent in morale does not 
guarantee a proportionate increase in productivity. It is quite possible to 
increase productivity with either favorable or unfavorable shifts in morale." 
This relationship is illustrated in Figure 5-2. The condition of high pro- 

a Frederick tlerzbcrg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara Synderman. The Motivation 
to Work. New York: John Wilev and Sons, Inc., 1959. 

« Herbert E. Kruginan, "Contentment or Morale? A Case Study," Personnel , March, 
1957, pp. 452-455. 

7 Ross Stagner, “A Note on Communist Attitudes and Job Satisfaction," Personnel 
Psychology , Winter, 1958, pp. 509-515. 

« For a more complete discussion, see Arthur H. Bravfidd and Walter H. Crockett, 
"Employee Attitudes and Employee Performance," Psychological Bulletin , September, 
1955, pp. 396-424; and Robert L. Kahn, "Productivity and Job Satisfaction/' Person¬ 
nel Psychology , Autumn. 1960, pp. 275-287. 
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ductivity and low morale is shown by line C of the chart. A supervisor who 
pushes only the techniques of scientific management, such as methods 
study, time study, and close supervision, will tend to achieve the high- 
productivity and low-morale results shown by line C. Essentially this is 
negative motivation (See Chapter 6). If, on the other hand, he thinks 
that good human relations means keeping his workers happy regardless 
of effect on group goals, he will achieve results similar to line A. lie will 
have lots of morale, but negligible work will be done. This is a type of 
contentment discussed eailier. As one supervisor put it, "1 have mv work¬ 
ers so happy they arc not getting any work done!” The supervisor who 
realizes that effective human relations requires a positive integration of 
goals so that people work together productively, cooperatively , and with 
satisfaction will achieve the desirable high morale and high productivity 
shown by line B. Productivity at the expense of morale may be efficient 
in a technical sense, but it is not effective in a human sense. 

Though it is entirely possible to achieve high productivity with low' 
morale, it is questionable whether extremes of this condition can be main¬ 
tained in the long run. In a relatively free society, if a large enough group 
is affected, resistances and restrictions develop which lead eventually to 
lower productivity. People being what they arc, they resist and avoid that 
w'hicli brings them dissatisfaction. In the short mn they may accept it. 
but in the long run they are ingenious at developing resistance. One of 
iiidustiv’s best examples is the scientific-management speed up which de¬ 
veloped in the early days of the tire industry. Men struck back with re¬ 
strictions which even today limit productivity, as discussed m a later 
chaptei on wage incentixcs. The loss of pioductivitv in recent times mav 
have more than offset the gains registered earlier, leaving a long run nega¬ 
tive productivity result. 

Relation of Morale to Other Characteristics. There is lack of agree¬ 
ment regarding the influence which personal characteristics such as age 
have on morale, but generally their effects seem to be minor. One investi- 



Fig. 5-2. Relation be¬ 
tween morale and pro¬ 
ductivity. 
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gator, using the standardized bmphnee Imenter) of Science Research 
Assoeiates, found no significant correlation between gencial morale levels 
and age, se\, marital status, dependent status or intcihgenec among 
manufacturing employees q On the other hind two other studies re 
ported a positive coirelation between age and monk 1 1 \cept for age 
and health, thcie is little evidence tint peisoml ehiricteristics affect 
morale 

Studies of oceupilionil gicmps line shown tint moiale tends to be 
highci m the piofessional and inanagernl groups One report of several 
sunejs showed that the proportion of persons who would ehoosc their 
same occupation igain ringed fiom S2 to 91 per cent for professional 
occup ltions but from onk 16 lo 52 pci cent for unskilled to shilled worh 
ers In another Mine), 55 per cent of m lingers united to continue their 
worh but mil) 16 pu eent of unshilled wurhers wished to do so 11 I ollow 
mg this line of rcisoiimg supervisors should lnve higher monk than 
their worhers but there are ilw ns exceptions to monk gcneiahtics \s 
mchc itcd in studies of 11 companies shown in I igurc 5 3, supervisors had 
higher monk in S of them but m tbe 5 shoe films supcivisorv morale 
was lowci thm cmplovce moiale 

J here is i wealth of convincing evidence that we are just now begin 
lung to understand moiale and its effect on orgini/itions \\ c lnve learned 
that it ha* man\ puts existing m i nebulous, comphc ited structure 
I hough we can measure monk genci illv each situition and each person 
is specifically different 

MEASURING EMPLOYEE MORALE 

I he importance of morale suggests that management needs to mcas 
urc it in older to maintain and control it 1 his section discusses the 
benefits manigcment can gun from moiale stuck the objections min lgc 
incut has to it, what methods arc nailable and how the\ aie used \ 
tvpical method of study is a morale opinion, or attitude stuck I hough 
all three turns tend to be used intcrcli mge^bk in business, psuhologisls 
distinguish the attitude survey bv appl)ing it pnnnnh to studies which 
aic sealed according to some set of values Whereas the t\pical opinion 
survev only counts and classifies answers, the attitude survey assigns scores 
to the answers and mathematicalk anakzcs them 

' Ash op at p 338 

ll, Riwiioiid I Romberg Sotio psvcliologic il P lelors m Industrial Monk III 
Helition of Age lo Monk Personnel Pvycholog ), Autumn 1934 pp 395-399, and 
Willard V Miirihut ind Rivinond \ KUzell T RT \-irdshek of I in pi o vet Rili 
linns Ilanard Business Review November-December 1955 p 96 

II Robert B1 inner Work Sitisfiction ind Industrial trends in Modem Souct> 
in Walter Gilt moil ind SMI ipsit (eels ) I abor and Trade Umontsm New \ork 
John Wiley and Sons Ine I960 pp 339-360 
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Morale index 


Employees Supervisor 


Kind of business 

\innhtr 

cmvHcrmg 

No 

Index 

No 

Index 

Paper null 

H44 

133 6 

80 

sa 

86 

Machmcrv 

633 

373 

68 

78 

7 7 

Meat picking 

1080 

1039 

76 

41 

83 

1 urnact 

3^S 

557 

69 

21 

79 

T mu ice 

330 

317 

"1 

13 

SI 

1 extile 

369 

2S1 

7 9 

21 

ss 

textile 

469 

4 -*6 

SO 

3 3 

S3 

Shoe 

1S9 

T9 

^3 

10 

3S 

Shot 

2M 

261) 

73 

11 

^0 

Shoe 

3 SO 

3M 

7S 

9 

7 1 

Food 

101s 

9 34 

69 

39 

73 

Total 

\\ Lighted utragt 

6^09 

6323 

” 3 

384 

80 


} ig i J Summary of morale indexes—employees and superwsors \anous eom 
panics (Source 1 ugene | Benge Morale of Supervisors idvarued Management 
March, 1959 p 18 l sed with permission ) 


I liioughout this discussion j distinction is made between moialc 
measurement and appraisal Measurement refers to gillieung the d ll l, 
classifying it, counting it, and giving it mathematical values 1 Ins is laigtlv 
a technique \ppiaisal means judgment about whit the me l urcmenls 
mean m terms of a partieulai compin\ s total situ ition fust as two pa 
tients with the same tempeiatuie mav have different diseases two com 
pames with substantially identical moialc me isuremcnts mu have cjuitc 
different ippmsals Measuieinents must be appi used m terms of the 
situation m winch tlicv were t ihen I his iec|iures hied i level professional 
ind executive judgment 

Benefits of Moiale Study Mamgcrs of large oigam/ations—and of 
small ones loo arc giaduallv learning tint the modern human relitions 
enviioiiment is far too complicated for them to leam how cmplovccs feel 
mcrelv In making routine observations 1 here is no magic muror on which 
managcis can depend to i e flee L the ittihidcs of cmplovccs Management 
instead has to gel out and seek knowledge ot cmplovee attitudes Ibis 
mfoimation which is gamed is the primaiv benefit of aiq tv pc of morale 
study Management learns about itself as mirrored in the minds of othei 
while at the same time it learns about its cmplovccs 

Since a morale survc) is pcihaps the most compichensivc tvpc of 
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morale study, it is a good illustration of the benefits that can come from 
morale study m general First, it gives management an indication of the 
general levels of morale in a company 1 his is done with itfcreiuc to 
paTtuulai subjects such as employee services and particular groups of em 
pinsccs such as the tool department or all employees ovci forts vears of 
age In other words a morale suncy tells how employees feel about their 
jobs, u hat puts of their jobs these feelings arc focused upon, where these 
feelings art m Icnns of departments, and whose feelings ire involved (such 
as foicnitn employees, and staff specialists) I his means that the suivey 
is a jxiwcrtiil diagnostic instalment for looking at employee problems In 
one cmnpiuy tor cxmiplc, inijor changes had been made m employee 
u lit ions policies uul tlie company wanted to check on employee reaction 
to the chini/es \nothci conijxinv had Tcccnth doubled its work force, 
md it wished to determine how well new cinj;>loyces weic being into 
gntcil into the firm Still inothei company wished to check the effective 
ness of its personnel piogiam 

\nother benefit is the v dliable cominunication brought on by a 
moi lie si its e\ C onununic ition flows in ill directions is people jdan the 
survey take it mil discus* its results Upward communication is especially 
fruitful when an employee is encouraged to comment-h\ cilher mtei 
mcw 01 cjiiestioimaiic — ibout what is on hi s mind instead of meiely an 
swuing questions ibout whit is on management s mind 

One benefit often unexpected, is unproved ittitudes I or some the 
suisev is i safetv \aht in emotional rclcisc a chance to get things off 
ones chest lor others the sur\cv is a tmgible expression of manage 
ments interest in employee welfare which gives the employee cause to 
feel better tow uel in in lgcincnt Most import nit of ill management atti 
tudes tend to he improxed All the fuss and bothci about attitudes mikes 
management morale conscious 1 \cn those who initiated the survey often 
find that their interest is whetted as they pi in it If an outside consult mt 
is used, lie may be in effective influence on top m migcmcnt iLtitudcs 
Some companies line readily admitted that they used morale surveys to 
jicrsuadc certain members of management to be more morale conscious 
If an employee morale survey did nothing more than occasionally refiesh 
and iniproyc the human relations attitudes of manigunent it should be 
more than woith its cost \nv othci benefit is a bonus' 

Morale surveys arc a useful wav to determine certain training needs 
Usually employees arc given m oppoitumtv to report how well they feel 
their supervisor pci forms ceitain parts of Ins job, such as delegating re 
sponsibility and giving adequate job instructions, which in an indirect wav 
indicates the kinds of training which different groups of supervisors need 

Surveys may also bring benefits to muons As explained by one union 
officer, both management and union often argue about what their men 
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want, but really they do not know. The morale survey is one way to find 
out. At any rate, unions very rarely oppose surveys and occasionally they 
give them support when they know they will share the results. 

Some Objections to Morale Surveys. In the early history of morale 
surveys, management objected to them more than labor did. Much of this 
opposition was based upon fear that a survey would create adverse effects 
in the company or would personally embarrass management with unrea¬ 
sonable charges that it was incompetent. In a study by the National In¬ 
dustrial Conference Board, over half the companies reported that some 
of their executives had fears and misgivings before their first survey. All 
but 2 per cent admitted that experience with their survey proved that 
their misgivings were unjustified. 12 

Management sometimes objects to surveys on the basis that they 
cause employees to think about their problems and “dig up'’ latent dis¬ 
satisfactions that would have had no importance if management had not 
reminded employees of them. This is the “sleeping-dog theory,” based on 
the saying “Let sleeping dogs lie/’ Both experience and research tend 
to disprove this theory. A morale survey does not create complaints, and 
it rarely magnifies them in the aggrieved person's mind. (In fact, the 
opposite is usually true, because the process of making a complaint usually 
reduces its intensity in the complaincr’s mind.) What a survey docs ac¬ 
complish is to bring complaints out into the open; and, as one manager 
put it, “That is where any smart management wants them.” Then they 
can be analyzed, understood, and lieatcd. 

Management sometimes fears that employees will give unreasonable 
answers and insolent comments, thus embarrassing everyone concerned 
and destroying the survey’s usefulness. To the contrary, offensive and un¬ 
reasonable responses are few in number, usually less than 1 per cent. 
Employees generally take a favorable attitude toward surveys. They arc 
glad to have a chance to voice their feelings to management. 

In the past, management has objected to morale surveys because it 
feared the results would be used by unions as ammunition to attack the 
company. Again, experience has not provided cases to justify this fear, 
although problems like this could occur in a severe union-management 
conflict. Union opposition would be likely to develop, however, if the 
company asked questions about the union in an effoit to get information 
to undermine it. Unions also resent not knowing about a survey in ad¬ 
vance. 

Managers sometimes feel that a morale survey costs too much and 
that it takes employees away from production while they are responding. 
It is true that thirty minutes to one hour of production time is used. 
Costs, including wages of the respondents, range from $3 to $30 for each 

12 Experience with Employee Attitude Surveys ; National Industrial Conference 
Board Studies in Personnel Policy, no. 115, New York, 1951, p. 48. 
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employee, depending on the type of survey. As with anything else, these 
costs must be weighed against benefits. Most managements have found 
the scale tipped in favor of benefits, because they continue to report good 
results with morale surveys. 

Some managements feel that a survey is dangerous because there may 
be errors and misinterpretations. There is no doubt that a morale survey 
is a scientific instrument and must be made with careful planning and 
professional supervision. Mistakes can be made in research design, ad¬ 
ministration of the survey, and its interpretation—and care must be taken 
to prevent them—but there is no evidence that morale surveys are more 
subject to misinterpretation than other scientific instruments of similar 
difficulty. An additional objection is raised to the effect that a morale 
survey is useless because it docs not tell why employees feci the way they 
do or how to correct their dissatisfactions. It is true that a survey does 
not directly tell “why” or “how,” but these limitations hardly make it 
useless. No survey is an all purpose solution to morale problems, but it 
is a worthwhile diagnostic step toward understanding morale in an organi¬ 
zation. Understanding should precede taking action. 

Types of Morale Surveys. Morale surveys, whether by questionnaire 
or interview, arc of three general types classified according to the form of 
question asked. Objective surveys present both a question and a choice 
of answers in such a way that the employee merely has to mark the an¬ 
swer which is his choice. Descriptive surveys present the questions but let 
the employee answer in his own words. Projective surveys present situa¬ 
tions unrelated to job or company, and require the worker to analyze and 
comment upon them. The typical morale questionnaire in industry today 
uses both the objective and descriptive approach. The typical interview 
is almost wholly descriptive. 

Objective Surveys. Looking first at objective surveys, one finds that 
there arc a number of varieties. The most popular one uses multiple-choice 
questions such as those shown in Figure 5-4, In this type of survey the 
respondent reads all answers to each question and then marks the an¬ 
swer which is nearest to how he feels. Usually three, four, or five answers 
arc given, from which the respondent picks one. Research shows that 
about as much discrimination is achieved with a three-point scale as with 
the more complicated five-point scale. 13 Some experts prefer an even 
number of choices, usually four, so that there is no middle answer for the 
employee to check. This forces him to choose above or below the middle 

An even simpler type of question is one which can be answered “ves” 
or “no,” “true” or “false.” This is easy to tabulate but is not a very ac¬ 
curate measuring device for the wide range in attitudes which workers 
have. Kerr has developed a novel “tear ballot” in which the worker indi- 

18 Melany E. Buehr, “A Simplified Procedure for the Measurement of Employee 
Attitudes,” The Journal of Applied Psychology , June, 1953, pp. 163-167. 
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CONFIDENTIAL: DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME ANYWHERE 


OPINION AND IDEA SURVEY 
Instructions 

For each question place a check mark ( v 0 
in front of the opinion which comes 
doieit to your opinion. Read the whole 
question before marking your opinion. 

This is not a test. There are no right or 
wrong answers. We merely want your 
frank opinion. Your answer will be your 
vote to tell us how you feel about your 
job and your Company. 

Be sure to answer each question. 

An extra page at the back is provided 
for any comments you have about your 
job. 

First, in order to arrange your opinions 


into groups, we need answers to three 

questions. 



1. In what 

age group are you now? 

1 . 

Under 20. 


2. 

20-24. 


3. 

25-34 


4. 

35 and over. 


2. How long have you worked for 

American 

States? 


1 

Less than 6 months. 


2. 

6 months to 2 years 


3 

2 years to 5 years 


4. 

5 years and over 


3. In what 

division do you now 

work? 

1 

Claims and legal 


2. 

Operations 


3. 

Underwriting 


GENERAL COMPANY OPINIONS 


4. What does your family think 

about 

American 

States as a place to 

work* 

(Please check only one answer 

) 

1 . 

They are happy I'm 

on the 


American States team. 

2. 

They think it's an 
place to work. 

OK. 

3. 

They don't care one way 


or the other. 



4. They don't like the Com¬ 

pany. 

5. What do your friends, neighbors, and 
business associates think of American 
States as an employer? 

1. One of the best companies 
to work for in this area. 

2. Better than the average 
company. 

3. Just another place to work. 

4. One of the poorest places 
in town to work. 

6 What do you think of the insurance 
industry, compared to other industries, 
as a place to work and build your 
career* 


1 . 

I'd rather work in this in 
dustry than any other. 

2. 

The insurance industry Is 
one of the better ones. 

3 

It is below average. 

4. 

The insurance industry is at 
the bottom of my list as a 
place 1o work 

How 

optimistic are you about Amer- 

icon 

States' future growth* 

1 

Looks like we have unlim¬ 
ited prospects for growth. 

2 

The future looks encourag¬ 
ing. 

3. 

Our growth will probably 
be below average. 

4. 

The future looks poor 

When you have a complaint or gripe, 

is it 

fairly heard and satisfactorily 

handled by the Company? 

1 . 

1 never have any com¬ 
plaints 

2. 

My complaints are handled 
well. 

3 

5ome effort is made, but 
not enough. 

4. 

Complaint handling is un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Do you have any comments? 


Fig. 5-4. First page of a multiple-choice opinion questionnaire; cover page not 
shown. (Copyright 1953, by Keith Davis.) 
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cates his response by tearing off perforated tabs on a questionnaire. In 
this way, he is assured that his responses are anonymous because there is 
not even any handwriting to identify. 14 Regardless of the kind of objective 
survey used, its chief defect is that management writes the answers. The 
best the worker can do is check the answer nearest to how he feels, and 
this may be a grossly inaccurate expression of his real feeling. This ap¬ 
proach really does not give him much of a chance to express himself. The 
chief advantage of objective surveys is that they are easy to administer 
and to analyze statistically. This permits much of the analysis to be per¬ 
formed on tabulating and computing machines, which is an important 
cost consideration when thousands of employees arc to be surveyed. 

Descriptive Surveys. In contrast to objective surveys, descriptive sur¬ 
veys get the employee's response in his own words. His responses are en¬ 
couraged in cither a directed or undirected manner. The directed question 
focuses the employee’s attention on a specific part of his job and ques¬ 
tions him about it. An example is “What do you think of the company’s 
pension program?” In this way, management in general determines the 
items which will be covered. The undirected question gives the employee 
more leeway to discuss what conics to his mind at the moment. An exam¬ 
ple is “What arc some of the things you like most about your job?” 

In written questionnaires probably the most popular descriptive de¬ 
vice is the “open-end’’ statement or incomplete sentence. This gives the 
employee the beginning of each sentence and he completes it. His responses 
are then scored according to an established scale, or they may be inter¬ 
preted directly without any mathematical processing. Sample sentence 
beginnings are: “My supervisor . . . “My friends think my job . . . 

“If management here would only . . . and “My suggestions for im¬ 
proving our recreation program are . . .” Since responses to questions of 
this type are quite variable, careful and lengthy interpretation is required. 18 

Sentences with blanks for the insertion of a word or figure are some¬ 
times used, such as, “I think the company's profit amounted to_per 

cent of its sales dollar last year.” On other occasions a direct question is 
asked, such as “Do you see any faults in our present grievance system?” 
Furthermore, nearly all morale questionnaires have general-comments sec¬ 
tions at the end of the questionnaire. The author's experience shows that 
when employees are encouraged to write in the general-comments sec¬ 
tion, from 40 to 90 per cent will do so. This kind of response provides 
management with a wealth of information about personal problems, likes, 
and dislikes. 

An interview survey is by its nature largely descriptive rather than 

14 Willard A. Kerr, "On the Validity and Reliability of the Job Satisfaction Tear 
Ballot,” Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1948, pp. 275-281. 

16 Edward P. Friesen, "The Incomplete Sentences Technique as a Measure of 
Employee Attitudes,” Personnel Psychology, Winter, 1952, pp. 329-345. 
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JOB ASPIRATIONS 

5. We've been talking about your preient job; what were your plans and 
ambitions before you started working-. 

a. How have things worked out for you? 

b. How do you feel about that? (Original ambitions.) (If still interested) 
Do you think anything you are doing right now is leading up to that? 

c. What do you expect will really happen? 

6. What are your plans and ambitions now? (What is relation of present job 
to these plans?) 

a. Do you think anything you are doing now is leading up to that? 

b. What do you think will really happen about those plans? (What is the 
highest job here at this company you can expect to get?) 

c. (If present plans concern advancement in the company, cover the fol¬ 
lowing at this time) 

(1) How well satisfied are you with your present salary? (If dissatisfied) 
How much do you think you should be getting? 

(2) How satisfied are you with your chances of getting more pay at this 
company? 

ATTITUDES TOWARD COMPANY 

7. How do you like working for this company? 

a. What do you like best about it? 

b. What do you like least? 

8. How do you feel about the system of separate dining rooms? 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH STAFF 

9. Suppose you were given the chance to reorganize the Department; how 
would you set up the [ob of Section Head? 

How, ideally, would you like to see the job handled? 

a. How does it work out in practice? (Gel relationships to supervisors above 
and below; try to determine if there are any problems resulting from 
conflict in supervisory lines; try to get feelings toward manager and 
assistant manager; supervisory clerk, and assistant section head.) 


Fig. 5-5. Sample questions for interviewing supervisors. (From Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, copyright 1950, used by permission.) 

objective. A suitable interview usually takes from one to two hours for 
each interviewee; hence it is both time consuming and expensive. In older 
to assuie that the same material is covered in a consistent manner with 
each employee, each intemcwcr usually is carefully trained and follows 
a standardized interviewer's guide which tells him what material to cover 
and how to phrase his questions. A sample page from a guide used to 
question supervisors is shown in Figuie 5-5. Note that some of the items 
in parentheses are instructions to the interviewers. 

A variation of the descriptive technique is known as My Job Con¬ 
test . ie It was introduced by General Motors Corporation in 1947, and 

10 Chester E. Evans and LaVeme N. Laseau, My Job Contest , Personnel Psy¬ 
chology Monograph, no. 1, Personnel Psychology, Inc, Baltimore, Md., 1950 This 
monograph describes the entire program in detail 
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later used in other companies. The plan was to give awards for the best 
employee essays entitled “My Job and Why I Like It.” The primary ob¬ 
jective was to improve employee attitudes by accentuating the positive 
aspects of their jobs, but the major secondary objective was to learn about 
employee attitudes through an analysis of their essays. The net effect 
was that the company had a morale-survey instrument which most em¬ 
ployees did not look upon as a morale survey. This disarming approach 
probably caused employees to comment more freely about what genuinely 
affected their morale on the job as a whole. They were in no way restricted 
by specific questions asking about parts of their jobs, as in the typical 
survey. When a my-job-con test approach is used, few gripes and grievances 
are expressed. Emphasis is on positive feelings, in contrast to the usual 
written morale questionnaire which asks the employee to state his gripes 
and grievances. Nevertheless, negative job aspects can be inferred from 
a my-job contest, because they tend to become conspicuous by the ab¬ 
sence of favorable mention. General Motors management found that these 
absences of favorable mention were reliable indicators of morale problems 
in different local plants. As one staff member put it, “The MJC (My Job 
Contest) analysis convinced the Employe Research Section that a startling, 
new, and fresh approach to the reflection of employee attitudes had been 
found/’ 

Projective Surveys. Projective techniques constitute a third way to 
measure attitudes. These devices have been developed by psychiatrists and 
psychologists for studying mental health, and they are occasionally used 
in special morale problems concerning an individual or a small group. 
The projective technique presents an individual with an abstraction that 
is incomplete or meaningless, which he must then project into complete¬ 
ness and meaning by describing what it means to him. 7’lic most popular 
techniques use pictures (visual stimuli), but other stimuli such as sounds 
can be used. 

A major advantage of projective techniques is that they tend to reveal 
inhibited, unrealized attitudes because the employee is required to use 
his imagination to project the situation. He decides what the issue is, what 
significance it has to him, and what to say about it. He cannot control the 
meaning of his answers, as he can in a yes-no survey, because he does not 
know how his answers will be interpreted. It is said that even persons 
who are trained in interpreting the test are usually unable to fool the test 
when it is applied to them. 

Disadvantages of any projective technique are that it is expensive and 
time-consuming; it does not easily measure specific attitudes; it requires 
scorers with extensive technical training; and it permits scorers to apply 
their own subjective viewpoints to the scoring. Its entire usefulness de¬ 
pends upon the skill of its interpreter, who should be a trained psychiatrist 
or psychologist. 
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The two main picture-type projective techniques are the Rorschach 
and the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). The Rorschach test presents 
a series of meaningless ink blots for the employee to interpret. It was 
developed by a Swiss psychiatrist, Hermann Rorschach, who reported it 
to the public in 1921. The TAT, developed by C. D. Morgan and H. A. 
Murray in 1935, presents abstract pictures, and the employee describes 
the situation which he thinks each picture represents. The first picture, 
for example, show's a boy seated at a desk. In front of him is a violin lying 
on something which may be a sheet of paper or cloth. The person taking 
the test is asked to tell a story about the picture. 

A variation of the projective method is the “pro\cib test,” which was 
first tried in Switzerland. This method is reported to be particularly effec¬ 
tive in determining the over-all social adjustment, job adjustment, and 
“way of thinking” of the work group. In the proverb test the examinee 
is given a list of 240 proverbs concerning work and social relationships. 
He selects from this group 8 proverbs which he considers correct and 8 
which he believes incorrect. Then he explains either orally or in writing 
why he agrees or disagrees with each one. The employee’s emotions and 
experiences provoke an attitude regarding the problems contained in each 
proverb. Some of the proverbs used are “Work makes life sweet,” “A 
wise man take* advice,” “Might makes right,” and “The dog who finds 
a bone leaves his master.” 17 

Although projectse techniques arc infrequently used for morale study 
in business because of their costs and other limitations, a company may 
go to this expense when it has a sizable training investment in some per¬ 
son who is seriously maladjusted. An example is one company’s depth 
study of certain research specialists who were wholly unable to get along 
with each other and to fit into the industrial environment. Another com¬ 
pany uses the TAT to determine executive personality characteristics to 
aid it in executive placement. 

Survey Procedures. Morale survey procedures are tricky and more 
complicated than they appear to be at first glance. Jt seems simple enough 
to go to employees, get their responses, and then interpret them, but 
experience has shown that careless procedural errors can seriously limit the 
validity and usefulness of a survey. No attempt is made here to cover the 
many details and pitfalls in survey procedures, but an introduction is given 
to orient the reader to the subject. Detailed information on procedures 
will be found in the books by Parten, Remmers, and Luck, listed at the 
end of this chapter. 

One major survey problem is sampling. Sometimes it is quite expen¬ 
sive to survey every member in a group, which means that a sample of 
employees must be chosen to represent the whole group and take the 

17 Franziska Baumgarten, "A Proverb Test for Attitude Measurement/’ Personnel 
Psychology , Winter, 1952, pp. 249-261. 
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survey for them Since attitudes have many unknown qualities and un 
liputed variability it is quite difficult to be sure that anv sample accu 
lately represents the whole population I'urthermore, emplovees left out 
of the sample mav resent being ignoied by management, and this is an 
emplovec feehng wlueh cannot be subdued by logical arguments that the 
emplovec is lcprcscnted because the sample represents the whole For this 
reason, most surveys cover all employees in a group Another sampling 
problem is that the responses of each emplovec are onlv a s ample of his 
total moi lie 1 hcic is no pioof that this sample accurately represents his 
true morale 

C loseh related to sampling aic si/c of the group, method of gathering 
the data, and cost consideiations If, for example, the morale of a large 
group is to be simcvcd, usinlh onl\ a s ample of the group can be covered 
In mtcivHW bccuisc of cost considerations but a questionnaire can at 
ccjiul cost be gnen to all mcmbcis of the group 

Other pioblcms arise because of poor qucstionnauc construction or 
mteivicwnig procedure Questions must be phrased m words that make 
sense to eicli cmplo>cc in turns of his own job cmironmcnt If environ 
incuts arc widclv diveigcnt, such as shop office and rcscaich, separate 
sets of questions mav be used In am case questions aie usually pretested 
on a few people to determine how well thev work 

Morale surveys arc obviouslv of little use unless the cmplo\cc feels 
fiee to answer them fullv Io encourage complete honest inswcis, man 
lgcment usinlh takes elaborate piccauliom to keep 1 sui\t\ inonv mous, 
such as asking consultants and mmersitits to collect and amlv/c the 
responses Psychologicil anonumtv is icqimed is well is literal anonvnutv 
lint is even when there is real lnonvnutv if the emplovec feels tliuc 
is not his answcis will be icstrictej accoidmgh One survey for c\ample 
w is conducted b\ a universitv tor a department stoic Ihc litcralh inun 
vinous survev w is adnnnistued identic ilh foi two nntched groups c\ 
ccpl that a university ptison handled one group and the personnel director 
handled the other Ihc second group give somewhat more favoiable an 
swers and fewer and slioitcr responses to open end questions JH Anothci 
sluch reported, however that emplovees gave essentiallv the same ques 
tionnairc responses whether the emplovec was iskcci to idcntifv himself 
to the uimcrsitv consultant (a noncompanv person) or was allowed to 
remain anonymous 1W Regardless of the rcscaich evidence, management 
generallv prefers anonvmous survevs so tliat it can sav 'We absolutely 
do not and cannot idcntifv anv lesponse of am emplovec" Permissiveness 
is fnrt hti c tic on i iged bv shaimg information with the union in the plan 

IH Mimn n nmiiicMc md Htrbtrf C» lluuinin Ji Influence of Scilc Admin 
istrator on 1 niplmec \thtiule Responses Journal of \pphcd Pmfto/og), April 1956 
PP 7^-77 

l ^Sce llic discussion b\ Brav field and Crockett op cit pp 411—413 
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ning stages of the survey, and soliciting its support so that employees will 
learn by the grapevine or by formal announcement that their representa¬ 
tive thinks it is all right for them to give full and frank answers. 

Psychological anonymity is especially difficult to create in interview 
surveys because the emplovec meets his surveyor face to face; however, 
interviews permit more precise study of feelings and their causes. One re 
search project reported that the interview method gave a truer measure 
of certain dissatisfactions and correctly identified their source, but the 
questionnaire method failed to do so. This suggests that questionnaire 
surveys may be made more useful by accompanying them with interview 
surveys of a small sample of employees.- 0 

Morale survey procedures are illustrated by the following summary 
of the way one company made its survey. 

Management determined its need for greater understanding of employee 
attitudes and called a consultant, who de\ eloped with management's assistance 
a set of objectives and written policies for the survey. These were approud 
by an executive committee with the company president in attendance. At 
this time the questionnaire method was chosen, and it was decided that all 
managers and workers were to he sun eyed. Thereafter, the survey procedures 
were planned by the consultant, the personnel director, and a personnel spe 
cialist. A seven-man committee of middle managers was appointed bv the 
president to help draft questions for the suncy. The committee was guided bv 
the consultant, who served as chairman. It also approved an official announce 
merit of the survey (six weeks before it was given) and aided m grapevine 
publicity of the event. 

The survey was given on three consecutive days. Somewhat different 
questionnaires wcic used for office, managerial, and ojicrativc employees. The 
questionnaires took about fort)-five minutes to complete, so a new group of 
employees was convened every hour in a large conference room. r ITic personnel 
director introduced the consultant and left the room, after which the consul taut 
explained the survey and administered it. Replies were placed in a locked ballot 
box. 

After the sur\e> the consultant prepared a complete report foi manage 
ment and a condensed report which was distributed to employees. He also ad¬ 
vised the executive committee about its piogram of action following the survey. 

Using Existing Morale Indicators. A morale survey is similar to an 
annual accounting audit in the sense that it is merely a periodic activity; 
yet there is a day-by-day need for keeping up with morale just as there 
is a day-by-day need to keep up with the accounts. Management stays in 
daily touch with morale primarily through face-to-face contact and com¬ 
munication. This is its “bread-and-butter” process of morale measure- 

20 F. K. Berrien and William H. Angoff, “The Sensitivity of Employee Attitude 
Questionnaires,” Personnel Psychology , Autumn, 1960, pp. 317-327. 
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ment, but there are also a number of other morale indicators already 
available in an organization, including the following ones: 21 

1. Labor turnover 

2. Productivity 

3. Waste and scrap 

4. Quality records 

5. Absenteeism and tardiness 

6. Reports of counseling, insurance, and similar services 

7. Grievances 

8. Exit interviews 

9. Accident reports 

10. Medical records 

11. Suggestions 

12. Training records 

Some of the records just mentioned arc direct measures of morale, 
while others are indirect; taken together, they form a substantial body 
of know ledge about morale in an organization. They arc not as precise 
as a morale survey, but they are sound indicators of any major variation 
in morale. Their chief advantages are that they are in most cases already 
available, they are easilv kept because the)' are mostly objective, and they 
are a good measure of trends over a period of time. Together they form 
a valuable, regular supplement to periodic morale surveys and continuous 
face-to-face measurement of morale. 


APPRAISING AND USING MORALE INFORMATION 

Once morale data is collected, the big question remaining is, ‘‘What 
does it mean in terms of my company and my employees?” Each com¬ 
pany’s situation is different, and there is no standard answer to its prob¬ 
lems. Accurate appraisal and action in terms of a company’s specific 
situation is important, as illustrated by the parable of the jungle witch 
doctor. 

In a faraway jungle a number of natives in a very primitive tribe became 
ill. When the witch doctor learned of this, he prescribed a magic potion con¬ 
taining all the good things that his tribe knew. In the brew there was a rabbit's* 
ear, three sprigs from a eucalyptus tree, some red earth from the sacred moun¬ 
tain, a hair from the chief’s head, four fruits, and other good things. With 
great confidence he gave this potion to all the sick Tiativcs, but lie was dis¬ 
illusioned to find that few of the tribe improved and many died. As more 
epidemics hit the tribe, it was soon wasted away. Eventually the tribe became 
extinct. 

21 Thomas J. Luck, Personnel Audit and Appraisal, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 89-108. 
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Many companies deal with morale as the witch doctor cured sickness. 
In this comparison the sick natives represent employees with low morale. 
The witch doctor is the company management, and the magic potion rep¬ 
resents management's efforts to raise morale by indiscriminately applying 
all sorts of good practices without paying any attention to the particular 
morale piohlcm involved. The icsult in a competitive economy may be 
eventual extinction of the business, as it was with the jungle tiibc. Clearly, 
morale must be improved in terms of a company's specific problems in 
a specific situation. 

The first step in using morale information is to make it understand¬ 
able and a\ailablc to all key managers, rather than just to the specialists 
who conducted the survey. Even though the specialists know the weak 
spots, the managers who will make the changes want to see the evidence 
themselves. Thcie are a number of ways to make the survey infoimation 
meaningful. One way is to subdivide the data into morale categories which 
pinpoint different types of problems. For example, the Science Research 
Associates Employee Inventory has 78 items which are gioupcd into the 
14 categories shown in Figure 5-6. which also illustiatcs how morale cate 
gories can be used in a piofilc chart Lo show management how morale 
varies from item to item. These variations can be compared to the com¬ 
pany average for all items. Bar charts and ollici graphic devices au* also 
used when appropriate. 

In larger organizations, compaiisons between dcpaitments are a cci 
tain way to get managers to sit up and take note of nioialc data, fust as 
a lagging baseball team makes c\cry cffoit to pass other teams in its 
league, managers wlio&e departments do not show’ good morale will be 
spurred to improve their scoie by the tune the next study is made. Com¬ 
parisons of this type must be handled with human relations skill so that 
the lower scorers will not feel intimidated. If there is a chance of hurt 
feelings or personality clashes, il is wise to designate each department 
w T ith letters such as A and B. Each departmental manager is told privately 
which letter represents his department. He can then compare his scoie 
with other departmental scores, but he cannot identify the other depart¬ 
ments. Scores, however, must not be overemphasized in a w r ay that makes 
“score-happy” manageis. The real goal is development of good long-range 
morale, and a single score can only partially represent this complicated 
relationship. The score is a comparative tool, not a goal. 

There are a number of useful comparisons besides departmental ones, 
such as age, seniority, marital status, formal education, company training 
received, sex, work shift, building worked in, type of w'ork done (c.g., 
scientific, clerical, or production), and similar variables. If earlier surveys 
have been made, trends over time can be plotted. More elaborate statis¬ 
tical comparisons and correlations can be made if the evidence looks 
promising. For example, do those who say their supervisor is a good man- 
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Tig 5-6 Profile clidrt showing morale variations in a tompan> (From David G 
Moore and Robert K Bums, "Hovs Good Is Good Morale^’ Fattortj Management 
and Maintenance, February, 1956, pp 1)0-111 Used bv permission ) 


ager sa> also that thc\ lia\c moic prick in the companv as a place to work, 
compared to those who sa\ their supervisor is a pool manager 7 Ultimatch 
all question and morale categories can be compared with each other 

Although the foregoing discussion emphasizes statistics and scores, 
employee comments are useful, too The author’s experience suggests that 
they can be as useful as all the objectnc answcis put together. Though 
comments can be scoicd and tabulated, great value comes fiom organizing 
them into subgroups, tjping them, and then having appropriate members 
of management read them us the employee wrote them Tn this way the 
employee communicates dirccth to management in his own words This 
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often makes more sense to managers (that is, makes a greater impression 
on them) than scores, statistics, and charts do. Communicationwisc, this 
gets through to them. Some comments arc about very minor conditions, 
but they are nevertheless irritating to someone and are worthy of manage¬ 
ment’s sincere attention. It is a mistake to correct only the big problems 
shown in a survey, while omitting many minor conditions that will add 
up to big problems. 

One w ? ay to get managers interested in the results of a morale survey 
is to set up working committees of line executives whose responsibility it 
is to review the data and develop plans for corrective action. In one com¬ 
pany, for example, a special executive committee was appointed to recom¬ 
mend changes in over all morale policy, and supervisory committees were 
established 111 each department to discuss how the survey applied to local 
departmental problems. The supervisory committees worked out tlieii own 
solutions on departmental matteis, but if their pioposed action affected 
othci departments, it had to be forwarded Lo the executive committee foi 
approval. The personnel director was chairman of each committee, which 
usually met monthly. At each meeting a separate part of the survey was 
discussed in some depth. Meetings continued for ovci a year, assuring a 
long-run follow-up of the information uncovered by the suivcy. This long- 
run approach kept executives thinking about the survey and gave it time 
to soak in. Too many companies make the mistake of giving a morale 
survey immense publicity and interest for a few w'ccks and then forgetting 
about it until another survey is run. They shoot the works, giving their 
survey all the fanfare of a Mardi Gras—but when Mardi Gras has passed 
the ) 1 return to their old w'ay of living. 

Another incans of follow-up is to require reports from department 
heads at the end of six and twelve months, stating what action they have 
taken on the morale report made about their department. As a further 
step, the personnel dnector may encourage top managers to have indi¬ 
vidual conferences with their department heads in order to help them 
make improvements and to show them that management docs want im¬ 
provements made. Schedules are set up for taking specific corrective action, 
and then the schedules themselves are followed up. All reports of correc¬ 
tive action arc consolidated for top management’s use. If morale problems 
in any department appear to be serious, further investigation is necessary 
to determine how serious and extensive they are. 

When corrective action is taken as the result of a morale survey, de¬ 
tails of what was done should be announced to employees as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Only in this way will people who participated feel that management 
listened to them and took action on the basis of their ideas. This also 
assures employees that their ideas really were wanted—and are wanted 
still. In fact, good publicity to managers and employees is essential from 
start to finish in a morale study—to explain what the study intends to ac- 
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comphsh, to report the information gathered, and to announce what coi 
rcctive action has been taken 

One thing is sure if a morale survey is made, management should 
be prepared to take action on the results Employees feel that if they 
cooperate in stating their feelings, management should endeavor to make 
some of the worthwhile improvements they suggest A sure way to close 
off future expressions of employee opinion is to fail to take action on the 
ones already expressed It should be remembered that management asked 
emjiloyees for their ideas hence tin employees are justified in feeling that 
action will be taken on at least sonic ideas 

SUMMARY 

Good monlt is ail important ingredient of teamwork which means 
tint nearly all managers ti\ to develop it in their men Morale applies 
either to a person or to a group Major morrle factor* are type of supei 
vision type of job relitionslnps with fellow employees, orgimzitional 
purpose and effectiveness, rcwaids provided and general health Since ino 
rile is niiinlv a result of good hum in rehtions, it is a useful measure of 
the state of hunun relations m m oigmi/ation 

Morale is me lsuicd in three principal ways continuous fact to face 
contact regular intcrpictation of existing information such as absenteeism 
and periodic 11101 lie survevs 1 he 11101 lie, attitude, or (pinion survev is 
the basic specialized instrument of morale measurement, and it is gen 
erally acceptable to both nnuigcnicnt and unions Moi lie surveys are con 
ducted bv either questionnaire or interview I licic ire three tv pcs of sur 
vevs Objective survevs seek objective 'espouses to employer phi ised ques 
tions and answcis descriptive survevs hive the cmplovcc answer in his 
own words questions lbout Ins woik and piojcctivc survevs interpret the 
employee’s response to nbsli ictions not directly connected with his job 
Ihc procedures for mv type of suivey aie complicated, requiring skilled 
administration Some problems winch arise aie sampling design of ques 
tions, method of gathering the inform ition development of a permissive 
envnonment, role of the union publicity and method of scoring 

Ihc ultimate test of morale information is the wav it influences man 
agers m their work 1 his meins tint it must be mjclt available to them 
and underst md lble in terms of their environment They must see the 
evidence and act on it I Ins is cncoungcd bv such meins as classifying 
information into morale categories using clints md othci visuil aids, 
miking comparisons between groups showing trends, reporting employee 
comments clnectlv to nnnigcis oigimzing committc'S, setting up indi 
vidual conferences lcquuing schedules and reports and using publicity 
of all sorts Morale measurement, appraisal, and maintenance is an im 
portant management activity 
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Questions 

1 What is monk'’ Whs is it importing Do \ou think present dis 
in infers osLitinph isi/t 01 imdcicmphisi/c its import me cP 

2 Interview i tiiLiid of sours ssho vsoiks incl ltport to cl iss how he feels 
about the monk in Ins work group 

5 Whit lie souk of the liujor ucjs in which emplosee sitisfnction is 
necessary m Older to hast high moult' 5 Discuss 

4 Whrt do sou think of the, ldt i of tismg to nicisim i person s relatnc 
morale it ssork h\ compiling it with i concuiKiit rneisurunent of his osti ill 
emotionil tone' 5 

5 Whit are the thiee tvpes of moult suiscss'* Which tspe or tspes 
would sou tend to recommend m the followup situilions otlici things being 
equip 

a Depth uisestu ition of m >i dt problems of 14 chemists m tlu lest ireh 
hboritois of l 1 irgc comp ms 

b Moult smses of 100 office cinplostcs m i smill fictors 
c the fiist morile senses in 1 fictors hiving 22 000 tmplosets it one 
location 

6 Select i smill eoinpans of voui choice ind piepirt i tit tilled pi in for 
a monk survts in the compans 

Supplementary Readings 

Ivins Chestci J ind LaVerne N Lastau Mv Job Cenicst Personnel Ps\ 
chologs Monograph no 1 Personnel Psschologs Inc B ilhmore Md 
1950 

Ilei/bcrg 1 rcderick Bernard Miusncr ind Baibn i Ssndt mini l be M etna 
/ion to Work New York John Wiles ind Son Int 1959 
Luck 1 hom is J Personnel Audit and Appraisal, Nesv ^ ork McCu us Hill Book 
Comp ms Inc 1955 

Pirten Mildnd Sunns Poll s and Samples Practical Pi nee eluics Ntsv \ork 
Ilirpcr and Brotluis 1950 

Reminers II H Introduction to Opinion and Attitude Measurement New 
York Ilaiptr md Brothers 1954 

Ricgtl John W Lmplente Interest in Company Success Ann Arbor Mich 
Bureau of Industrial Relations University of Michigan 1956 
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LEADERSHIP 


LluIctsIup is the fulcrum on which the demands 
of tht ind\iduil ind the dtminds of the nigin /ation 
.ire hil mtc d 

Warrin G Bl NMS 1 

I ( Kinship is not i unit in hum in tint but is rather a 
flint turn of i complex of lndiwduil group and orguii 
/lhuml fittois in Jiitcuctioii 

K M Sick mu and C I Shariii - 


11 mu m beings arc our most pieuons pait of civilization What responsi 
bilit) could be nioic important than the leadership and development of 
people - ’ \\ ithout leadership an oigamzation is but a muddle of men and 
machines I caclcrship is the human factor which binds a group together 
and motivates it toward goals \n effective le ider plans work, organizes 
Ins group, and makes decisions, but in the final analysis none of these 
action^ gets direct results Planning organizing, and decision making are 
dormant cocoons until the leidcr triggeis the power of motivation m peo 
pie and guides them toward gods The leader s act of motivation is similar 
in its effect to the sccict chemical which turns the inert insect pupa into 
the resplendent butterfly with all the beauty that was the pupa s potential 
I eadership transforms potential into reality It is the ultimate act which 
brings to success all of the potential that is in an organization and its 
people 

Leadership is so impoitant to group accomplishment that mankind has 
been concerned about it since the beginning of recorded history—and prob 

1 'Revisionist Theory of leadership Ilarxard Business Review, Janirm-February, 
1961 p 150 

2 'Methods for Determining Patterns of Leidcrslnp Behavior in Rel >t on to Organ 
ization Struetuie and Objeetnes Journal of Applud Psychology June, 194k p 286 
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ably long before that Despite all this interest in leadership, man knows 
surprisingly little about it Much of what he does “know” is subject to 
disagreement As will be seen later, there is good 1 cason for this lack of 
dependable knowledge and the confusion about it 

Because of its significance, leadership is discussed in two chapters 
I his chaptei concerns the broader ispccts of leadership, such as the leader, 
the group led, and the leadership situation Emphasis is upon middle and 
top management The next chaptei discusses da\ today leadership func 
tions of the supersisor or foicman, the man who stands at the first level 
of employee supers ision 

THE LEADERSHIP FUNCTION 

Importance of Leadership. We usiullv think of companies compct 
ing by means of then products, but tliev piobablv compete moic b\ me ms 
of their leaders than their products I ciders give ihc firm ilu life which 
creates the pioducts and innovations that it places on the inirket In gen 
eral, the emplovcr who dc\ clops better ltadeis guns a competitive ads an 
tage Better leaders develop better cmplovccs, and the two together dc 
velop a more effective organi/ltion Just as a compinv icqimcs capit ll ind 
modern physical facilities, it also requires a steads and continuous supplv 
of competent leaders to fill the \ ic ancics caused In dc ith lctucmeiil, 
resignation, and other eiuscs \ growing compam rcquncs an even larger 
supply of leaders 1 01 these reasons management developmcnt is a basic 
oigani/ational function bcc mse it serves surviv t il needs 

The significance of organi/itioinl leidcislup is readilv seen In men 
tionmg a few of the nicfis> human lehtions responsibilities of leaders such 
as developing m people an interest in then work settling conflicts among 
them, encouraging them to accept ch mge inotiv itmg them to do work of 
high qualits, communicating manageinenl plans ind instructions and 
helping them contribute with then minds a well as then skill Putting 
all this into a small package, vve c in sav that the leader s job is to motivate 
people to their greatest potential in tcims of companv goals, their per 
sonal goals, and general social goals This is an integration of various goals 
and is a difficult balancing job which can never be accomplished to per 
fcction As stated 111 the quotation introducing this chapter the leader 
is the fulcimn on which this balancing takes place 

Leadership of the tvpc wc are talking about serves more than the goals 
of only one group excluding all others Ihere is vvliat might be called 
a “social theorist's view" of leadership which presumes that leadership 
senes only the followers Zander says, “Leadership is the provision of those 
acts which help the group achieve its preferred outcomes ” * This viewpoint 

■Alvin Zander, 44 Ihc Nature and Consequences of leadership, Michigan Business 
Review, January, 1961, p 30 
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is often interpreted to mean that the follower group determines all goals 
and the leader merely responds to serve their selfish needs. Goals of other 
groups, of the larger group (the whole company), or of society in general 
are ignored. The followers determine all. This is a kind of social anarchy in 
which each group pursues its own “right” with the leader serving only 
that one group without responsibility to the world outside the group. 

To the contrary, in organizational human relations it is more realistic 
to view a leader as one who integrates the needs of his followers with the 
larger needs of his company and the society in which it exists, because he 
is working within the structure of these formal organizations. Rather than 
maximizing preferred outcomes of followers, he optimizes these preferred 
outcomes through meshing or integrating them with preferred outcomes of 
other groups. The leader is differentiated from other members in terms 
of the influence he has on goal setting and optimum goal achievement. 
Leadership is something a person does , not something he has. Accordingly, 
we normally think of a leader as being one person. A committee by defini¬ 
tion cannot exercise the necessary personal motivation toward goal ac¬ 
complishment (preferred outcomes). 

Even though leadership is something a person does, it should not be 
confused with mere activity. Aggressiveness and constant interaction w'ith 
others will not necessarily develop leadership with a group. At times the 
appropriate leadership action may be to stay in the background keeping 
pressures off the group, to keep quiet so that others may talk, to be calm 
in times of uproar, to hesitate, and to delay decisions. 

In the past a wide variety of approaches have been taken toward dis¬ 
covery of leadership talent. Graphology, the analysis of handwriting, was 
once popular with some people. Others thought that phrenology, a study 
of skull shapes, had potentialities. Even today astrology is occasionally 
depended upon. Biographical study of leaders possibly offers insight into 
the nature of leadership, or the leaders themselves may pontificate on what 
has made them successful. In reality none of these approaches has afforded 
much dependable evidence on the nature of leadership. A more scientific 
approach offering somewhat more promise is demographic studies of fam¬ 
ily background, education, and other vital statistics relating to leaders, such 
as the studies by Warner and Newcomer, listed at the end of this chapter. 
Even here the results have failed to give much insight into leadership. 4 The 
two theories that have proved most useful to determine what makes an 
effective leader are the trait theory and the situational theory. Each will 
be discussed in greater detail. 

Trait Approach to Leadership. The trait theory seeks to determine 
“what makes a successful leader” from the leader’s own personal character¬ 
istics. Much research has been devoted to this subject, but it has not 

4 Erwin K. Taylor, “The Unsolved Riddle of Executive Success," Personnel , March- 
April, 1960, pp. 8-17. 
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produced clear-cut results. 15 Correlations are shown between some char¬ 
acteristics and success, but these are not large and there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to their validity. It is reasonable to expect only 
moderate success in relating personal characteristics to leadership achieve¬ 
ment, is it not? Personal characteristics arc but a part of the total interac¬ 
tion involving the people led and the dynamic situation. 

Not all authorities agree with the interpretation that personal char¬ 
acteristics are weak predictors of business leadership. One psychologist 
concludes from his research that “there is a personality configuration, 
a personality type, that makes the best executive/' 8 His list emphasizes 
desire for achievement, a social and job mobility drive, acceptance of au¬ 
thority, decisiveness but not “useless decisiveness," assertiveness, fear of 
failure, reality orientation, and freedom from childhood tics. These char¬ 
acteristics sound like ones that leaders should have, but do most leaders 
really have them? If so. how much of each makes a good leader 7 To be 
sure, acceptance of authority keeps a leader from resenting the controls 
upon him. but too much acceptance makes linn a yes man instead of a 
leader. Undoubtedly fear of failure motivates some men to greater leader 
ship, but too much fear will make them neurotics or tyrants. What is 
“too much”? Lists of characteristics like those mentioned are difficult to 
define and quantify in a wav that will make them useful to managers. 

Another researcher concludes that the “successful or likely-to-bc-sue 
cessful executive” is much attached to his present family unit, has above- 
average education, is a leader of social organizations, is interested in re¬ 
ligion as a means of developing high moral and ethical standards, expen 
cnccs good health, and so on. 7 Yes, many executives possess these traits, 
but a large number also do not. There are successful executives, for 
example, who are not much interested in their family unit and do not 
enjoy good health. In fact, some are noted for the degree to which they 
“enjoy” their poor health! 

In spite of the disagreement regarding leadership traits and the meas¬ 
urement difficulties involved, there is fairly uniform agreement that some 
traits arc related to leadership success. Note the limitations of the state¬ 
ment just made: it implies only that there is a better-than-chance prob¬ 
ability that a leader will have more of the trait than one of his followers. 

s For summaries of early research see Cecil E. Goode, “Significant Research on 
Leadership/' Personnel , March, 1951, pp. 342-350; and Ralph M. Stogdill, “Personal 
Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the Literature," The Journal of Psy¬ 
chology, January, 1948, pp. 35-71. An integrating theory is presented in Warren G. 
Benms, “Leadership Theory and Administrative Behavior," Administrative Science 
Quarterly, December, 1959, pp. 259-301. 

• William E. Henry, Executive Personality and Job Success, Amencan Management 
Association, Personnel Senes, no. 120, 1948, p. 4. 

7 Robert M. Wald and Roy A. Doty, “The Top Executive: A Firsthand Profile,” 
Harvard Business Review, July-August, 1954, p. 53. 
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The correlation is very often meager, such as 15 per cent better than 
chance, and it fluctuates from group to group Measurement of the trait 
usual]} occurs after a person becomes a leader, and does not necessarily 
prove a cause and-effcct relationship For example Ins “freedom from 
childhood ties’' mentioned earlier may be a result of his leadership achieve 
ment, not a cause of it Research indicates that the following general traits 
are somewhat related to successful business leadership 

Intelligence Leaders, both in business and out of it, tend to have 
somewhat higher intelligence than their followers 8 1 he difference is not 
often great, but it usuall} exists 1 he leader’s job requires analytieal ability 
in order to sec the broad problems and complicated relationships with 
which lie deals I It needs considerable language facility 111 order to con 
vey lus ideas, motivate otlicis to follow them, and understand what others 
are communicating to him 

Social Maturity and Breadth Leaders tend to have broad interests 
and actmtics Hic\ are cmotionallv mature so that they aic neither crushed 
by defeat nor ovcrclatcd bv victoiy They have high fmstiation tolerance 
Their antisocnl attitudes, such as prejudice and hostility toward others 
are at a minimum T licv have icasoiiable self assuiance and self respect 
Inner Motivation Leaders have a stiong personal motivation to keep 
accomplishing something One success leads to the desire for more success 
Leaders continually seek the ultimate human need of self realization dis 
cussed m an earlier chapter hoi that leason they are hardworking and 
willing to accept responsibility 

Human Relations Attitudes Successful leaders realize that they get 
their job done through people and therefore trv to develop social under 
standing and appropnatc skills They develop a healths respect foi people, 
if for no other reason than that their success as leaders depends on coopci 
ation of people They ajiproach problems 111 tcims of the people involved 
even more than in terms of the technical aspects involved Ihcv preserve 
and develop human dignity and mutual interest among their people They 
are employee oriented leaders as discussed 111 the next chapter 

Whatever a leader’s real attitudes and values are, he cannot keep them 
secret 1 hey have a subtle wav of being known In the gioup, and they affect 
the significance of everything he does A leadci needs a sense of long range 
values that challenges pi ople s spirit and respects their dignitv If a manager 
thinks of Ins men as replaceable production units who can be skillfullv 
manipulated by absolute authority and by appealing to then lowest form 
of selfish interest—if this is his attitude and sense of values—then he is 
headed for trouble regardless of his other leadership qualities 

8 Sec examples in Milton L Rock, “Profile of One Company’s Management/ 
Personnel , November-Dccember, 1958 pp 52-55, and Thomas A Mahoney, I bonus 
H Jcrdct, and Allan N Nash, Predicting Managerial Effectiveness' Personnel Psy 
c/io/ogy, Summer, I960, pp 147-165 
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There is evidence that trait analysis is more useful in differentiating 
top and middle managers than foiemen One studs of persons in a number 
of businesses in different iegions showed that top and middle managers 
were clearly higher than foremen and workers in intelligence initiative and 
self assurance Foremen were closer to workers in these trnts than thc> wcic 
to middle managers 0 

I he conclusion so far is that leadership is not cxclusncly a qualit\ 
which a man possesses For this reason certain person il trnts do not 
guarantee good leadership, although thev do cause a probibilitv giciter 
than chance alone 

The Leaders Group If leadership is not cxclusivcJv i pcisonal qual 
itv then whit else is involved 7 1 or e\en leader there must be the recip 
roeal of follower These followers dctciiniiic in se\erd wi\s the success 
of the leader In order to work together thc\ rtqunc i common pioblem or 
goal thcrcfoie l mi]or rcsponsibilitv of a leader is to work with his group 
to set inc mingtul goals I hc\ need to feel thit thev line someLlnng woith 
while to do and something winch thc\ can do with the resources and leicki 
ship i\ nhblc Without goals different menibcis go in diffcicnt diicctions 
md begin to wonder about each olhci W li\ docsn t he get hick on the 
beam 7 But this is difficult to do when eich mtmbci his a diflcicnt 
beam in mind and wants the other person to think m terms of his beam 
I his difficult) will continue as long as there is no common underst lnchng 
of the goals lrnoKcd At this point the weakness of |udging k ulers by 
their personal characteristics done is lppircnt No imltcr what cluster 
of desirable ehinctcristics a le uler his unless he puts them into action 
b\ interpreting goals to the group his leadtiship potential withers on the 
vine \ number of managers filter prceisch it this point Thc\ believe 
their group should know the meaning of its woik without hiving to be 
told \nd so auothei gioup lialfheirtedK puls its nose to the gnndstoiu 
when it should with raised head be putting its shonklei to the wheel 

It is ncccssm to trmsldc gods into ineiningfid work activities m 
order to bung out the best m people Group ictivitv must seem purposeful 
to workcis is tliev perform it It needs to be i meins of self realization 
that makes life mote satisfving I he old ide i—dial mm should produce 
more in order to have more time off to mike his life meiningful—is out 
dated b) the idea that work itself should be meaningful 1 ach group mem 
her has his own goals in a work situition He is seeking certun economic 
psvchological, and socid satisfiction It is the kiders job to relite and 
integrate the different sets of gods so that teamwork results lhe woik 
needs to be divided into job si/ecl units so tbit even one can perform some 
tiling that is me mingfid to him m terms of lus personal goal and the 
group goal Leaders who get past Hurdle Nuinhci 1 4 setting meaningful 

0 ]dwin P Chiselli 1 raits Different] i ting Management Personnel Personnel 
Psychology, Winter 1959 pp 535-544 
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goals, occasionally falter at this second hurdle Thev functionalize the 
yvoik into such trivial automatic narrow jobs that it becomes meaningless 
to the workci, c\cn though he still sees the long run, ovci all goal ot his 
group lhc result is that the worker secs a group goal but lacks a feeling 
of personal accomplishment in it What could be inoic frustrating^ 

An effective leader works closely with his followers but m 1 work 
organization he is likely to lcmain differentiated and not become one 
of the boss \s reported in one studs managers with the highest produc 
tivitv definitely maintained some psychological distance between them 
selves 'ind their followeis 1 L \cessive closeness to Ins men may cause 1 
leidcr to let personal feelings interfere with Ins responsibilities and make 
discipline of his men more difficult 

Ihe Situation. Lc idership is always relative to the situation in which 
it occurs lhc lender md Ins group interact not m 1 v lcuum but at a 
particul ir tune and place within 1 specific set of circumstmces 1 Ins is 
their situ ltion—the human plivsic il, and tunc environment in which they 
mtciact \ leidcr intends with many groups othci than his followers, as 
illustrated m l iguic 6 1 1 hese groups aie ill a part of the situ ltion \ 
leaders role with Ins followers is affected by the relations he has with 
his superiors staff speenhsts and other nonfollowers who aie e died 
secondary groups 1 hey arc second in because wlint the leader does 
is related ultimately not to them, but to his followers These secondary 
groups m the situition aie nevertheless quite lmportmt Ills experiences 
with them color the w ly lie deals with his followcis To tike an cx 
ample, if 1 production supeimtendent does not get dong well with engi 
neers tins may aflcct the wjy he leids his general foremen 111 mitters 
lclitmg to engineering i ach leader is, in tict responsible to at least 
one secondary person namely Ins own superior 111 the chun ot command 
It seems odd to refer to ones superior as secondary yet it is logical tint 
at the point of eadership performance, the person who micle the onginal 
delegation to the leidcr is merely a p irt of the leadership cmlroiiinent and 
therefore is secondary to the mun niteiaetion between the leader and his 
group I his idea appeirs to be consistent with bottom up management 
which conceives that each superior 111 linger senes his subordimtcs to help 
them get the work out Ihey arc at the point of peifomuncc and the sen 
ice is to them rather than vice versa 11 

As the situation changes, it calls for different leadership abilities lhc 
leader is required to be adaptnc and flexible, because each situation is 
unique There is no way to repeat yesterday, neither is there any way to 
guarantee that tomorrow—or even the next minute—will be like the pres 

10 Fred F Fiedler Leader Attitudes ind Group Effectiveness llrbina Ill U 111 
versity of Illinois Press 1958 P 44 

11 William B Given Jr Bottom up Management New ^ ork H*rper and Brothers 

1949 
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ent The situation places events in a time frame with a sequence of before 
and after so that the leadci can anal\7C his problems as a whole 

There is one fact about time All managers are endowed with it 
equally each day The number of hours avaihblt is the same in New ^ oik 
London, or Rio de Janeiro The measure of leadership is how the hours 
are used 1 he leader is a time user, rather than a tune watcher 

The Leader’s Job: Situational Approach to Leadership. Having ana 
ly/cd the leader Ins group, and the situation, we arc now in a position 
to summarize the way that leadership works Leadership is not a quahtv 
exclusively residing within an individual It is not achieved bv abstract, 
vaguely defined personal characteristics possessed by that individual 
Leadership zs the result of interaction of the leader with the members of 
his group within a specific environment Lach of the three—leader, group 
and environment—is a variable which affects the others Take the example 
of a change m environment, the growing eoinplexitv of modern business 
Hus requires greater leadership ability and more use of certain leader 
ship skills As another example, the hard boiled superintendent who is 
still managing the wav he was twenty years ago is a familiar figure in in 
dustry This man thinks that leadership resides m himself alone, un- 
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touched by outside influences He fails to realize that as his people and 
environment change, he needs to change his leadership Though his style 
of leadership was acceptable twenty years ago, it is not necessarily so today 

At this point it is apparent that leadership is situational Different 
problems, different groups, different attitudes within the same group are 
just a few of the many influences which call upon different leadership 
qualities In one situation, A may have the best cluster of leadership 
traits, but in the next situation, B will have the best cluster This ac 
counts for all the confusion about leadership traits and the lack of agree 
ment on them The conclusion for management is that different jobs 
require their own different clusters of leadership traits To trv to have all 
a company s leaders fit a standard piLtcrn of traits will stereotype its 
leadership and be inefficient bcciuse many square pegs will be fitting 
round holes lo look at the problem another wa\ there are leidcrslnp 
potcntnlitic* (ie, a desirable cluster of leadership traits) in most employ 
ees, given the right situation and group I he employee who cannot be vice 
president mav make a better foreman, staff supervisor, softball team cap 
tnn union steward informal leader, city councilman, or church deacon 
Managers function in a wide varietv of complicated environments, and 
thev succeed 01 fail for an equal variety of reasons There is no simple 
answer to the riddle What mikes a leader? 

A comparison of leadership in small and large groups shows its situa 
honal niture In the small group the leader is in rtgulir contact with each 
follower so his pcrsomlitv carries more weight If he Ins a poor person 
ality, negative results imv build up is i result of follower resentment and 
fiustration in their association with him Here thev are reacting more 
lo the man than to the situation, which achieves whit mav be called 
personal leadership As the organization grows, the Itidei s spin of person 
ditv is less able to reach his followers and he is able to interact personally 
with only a few of them consequently, new traits and skills ire required 
to achieve a type of managerial leadership Of course, a person ll leader mav 
succeed with large groups (especially political ones) through projection of 
his image, and a managerial leader should be able to lead a small group 
but there are differences m their chances of success in different sizes of 
groups 

The fact is sometimes overlooked that with few exceptions, leaders 
within organizations are also followers I he supeivisor works for a branch 
head, who works for a division manager, who works for the vice president 
of a depaitment A leader has to be able to wear both hats giicefullv, to 
be able to relate himself both upward and downward II he cannot follow 
his superior will probably give him less freedom to lead In fact, if he 
is a poor follower, it is unlikely th it lie will be placed in situations where 
he has a chance to lead In formal organizations of several levels, follower 
ship ability is one of the first attributes of leadership It is th&kcy which 
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unlocks the door to leadership opportunities and keeps the leader in bal¬ 
ance with the rest of the organization. 

In summary, an organization exists to provide rewards to collections 
of people, and the leader’s role is to aid in this goal achievement, relating 
his group to the larger whole of the organizational system or social system. 
He and his group do not operate in a vacuum isolated from all other 
influences. The leadership function displays six general characteristics 
which might be called its "job description." First, it is a human factor. 
It is personal and living. Machines and money do not provide leadership, 
even when they are essential to the organization Second, leadership moti¬ 
vates. It releases the actions of people. Third, leadership seeks goals. One 
cannot lead in the abstract, nor wander aimlessly without direction or 
objective. lie must lead toward something. Fourth, leadership is a position 
of authority and responsibility. A person leads only to the extent that lie 
accepts responsibility for helping the group toward its goals, and in per¬ 
forming this function he exercises authority with the group. Fifth, organi¬ 
zational leadership achieves much of its job through both the formal and 
informal organization. It motivates people and uses authority in both 
social systems. Finally, it is situational , but through it all, there does run 
a thread of uniformity. Some traits and practices are more likely than others 
to help make an effective leader. The manager who can perceive his job in 
terms of these six characteristics is in a better position to understand 
what he is trying to do when he leads people. 

TYPES OF LEADERS 

Positive and Negative Leaders. Leaders arc frequent 1 \ classified into 
types in order to emphasize different approaches in practice. The simplest 
classification is that of positive or negative leader. The positive leader moti¬ 
vates people by increasing tlicir satisfaction. The negative leader motivates 
through fear and insecurity by threatening to decrease satisfaction. The 
positive leader does not mcreh issue oiders. He interprets the orders, 
makes sure his personnel have suitable skills and tools, and delegates the 
authority to carr} out the orders. He tells his personnel why a job must 
be done so that their minds and ideas arc involved as well as his. lie as¬ 
signs a fair work load to his personnel, assigns them to jobs they can do, 
and recognizes the jobs which are well done. He selects capable personnel, 
develops them, and trusts them. He takes the over all positive viewpoint 
that people naturally want to do good work if given the opportunity and 
the incentive. 

Negative leadership is accomplished through fear. The negative leader 
acts domineering and superior with people. To get work done he holds 
over his personnel such penalties as loss of job, reprimand in the presence 
of others, and demotion. He displays authority with the false belief that 
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it frightens everyone into productivity. He allows no exceptions or excuses 
—except his own. He is a "credit-grabber” instead of a "credit-passer.” He 
is the boss, not the leader. He takes the over-all negative viewpoint that 
people need to be forced to be cooperative and productive because they 
do not naturally want to be so. 

Under negative leadership subordinates tend to devote more time to 
nonproductive tasks concerned with pleasing the leader s personal wishes. 
Much time is spent "covering” (protecting one’s self) for every move which 
is executed. There is useless documentation of even trivial decisions, writ¬ 
ing of needless memoranda, and keeping of unnecessary statistics and files 
which can be available for "post-mortem” checks to prove that "it was 
somebody else’s fault.” Most of this unnecessary' effort is incited by fear 
which the negative leader instills in his men. 

Differences between positive and negative leadership are illustrated 
in Figure 6-2. Positive leadership gets plus values in an organization. When 
people are led, their energies arc added to their leader’s to accomplish the 
group’s goals. When people arc pushed by a boss, they waste their energies 
in nervous worry and resistance to him. The positive leader exercises 
power through people instead of power over people. 

It is only fair to recognize that both positive and negative leadership 
get results. The difference is that the former does so with satisfaction of 
those led, but the latter achieves results with dissatisfaction. There is 
general agreement that positive leadership also gets better quality and 
quantity of results in the long run. Even the most competent manager 
will at times have to fall back upon negative leadership. Human frailty 
being what it is, perfection can never be achieved; but the historical trend 
is that managers need more and more positive leadership skills in order 
to be rated "satisfactory.” The days of the "boss” and “driver” are waning. 
Better employee education, greater independence, and other factors have 
made satisfactory employee motivation more dependent on positive leader¬ 
ship. The conclusion for management is that it needs to keep abreast of 
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LEADERSHIP PHILOSOPHY 
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Fig. 6-3. Different group emphasis' (shown bv heavy lines) results from different 
leadership philosophies. 


this trend by constantly reducing its negative leadership and increasing 
its positive leadership through better human relations. 

Autocratic, Participative, and Free-rcin Leaders. Different leader 
ship practices are sometimes better understood by classifying leaders ac¬ 
cording to their philosophies toward followers. Three principal leadership 
types are autocratic, participative, and free-rein Icadcis. 12 The extremely 
autocratic or authoritarian leader centralizes authority and decision-making 
in himself. lie structures the complete work situation for lus employees. 
There is no participation by suboidinatcs. They simply do what they are 
told. The leader takes full authority and assumes full responsibility. Lead¬ 
ership may be negative because followers arc uninformed, insecure, and 
afraid of the leader’s authority. 

Participative leadership decentralizes managerial authority. The par¬ 
ticipative leader’s decisions are not unilateral as with the autocrat, but they 
arise from consultation with followers and participation by them. lie 
brings his group in on his problems so that the leader and group arc 
acting as a social unit, as illustrated in Figure 6-3. Followers are broadly 
informed about factors affecting their group job, which encourages their 
ideas and suggestions. Whereas an autocratic leader controls through the 
authority he possesses, the participative leader exercises more control by 
using forces within the group. 

The free-rein leader depends largely upon the group to establish its 
own goals and work out its own problems. Group members train them¬ 
selves and provide theiT own motivation. The leader exists primarily as 

12 Other terms are also used such as “authoritarian” or “leader centered” (for 
autocratic) and “democratic" or “group centered" (for participative). For example, 
see Robert T. Golembiewski, “Three Styles of Leadership and Their Uses," Personnel, 
July-August, 1961, pp. 34-45. 
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a contact man with outside persons to bring his group the information 
and resources it needs to accomplish its job 

An evaluation of these three leadership philosophies shows that each 
has its benefits and disadvantages Authoritarian leadership provides strong 
motivation and reward to the leader It permits quick decision making, be 
cause onl\ one person decides for all the group Less competent subleaders 
probably can be used because then principal job is to serve as middlemen 
in earning out orders Ihcv do negligible planning, organizing, or decision 
making, and thc\ need little initiative It is fairly effective in getting out 
the woik and provides some cmplouc satisfaction, except where a super 
visor is an exticine autocrat In spite of the advantages mentioned auto 
cratic leadership has weaknesses (principally with regard to human rela 
tions) which may ciusc mcfficiencv, pooi morale, and conflict It tends 
to work at onlv ‘lulfstcim because it makes little use of the intellect 
and ere itmty of followers Success depends almost whollv upon the leader, 
ind if lit falters, the followers are helpless Most important of all, this 
tvpe of leadership ma> affront human dignity bj ignoring and repiessing 
the followers 

\n autocratic leader nierelv uses his ibilitics but a participative leader 
multiplies his abilities through others Participative leadership regularly 
uses followers ideas It gives followers a measure of guidance, support, 
and understanding It gives the group grcitcr freedom while still main 
taming ultimate control Its dis ulvantigcs ire that it requires more co 
ovdilution and bcttei communication In short, a better quality of leader 
is needed to deal with the intangibles and varnbles of gioup interaction 

I rce rein leadcislnp ignores the lciders contnbiition approximatclv 
in the same wav that autocratic leadcislnp ignores the followers It fails 
to give the group the advantages of leader inspned motivation It tends 
to peimit different units of an oigamzation to proceed at cross purposes, 
and can degenerate into chaos 

Of the three leadership philosophies, participative leadership offers 
the most long run promise to achieve maximum productivity and cm 
plovec satisfaction As people chinge their perspective to understand par 
ticipative leadership and followciship their practices should giavitatc 
toward more cmplnsis on participition But there will be exceptions 
Many situations will require one of the other leadeiship appioaches, and 
a single supervisor in a div will probably pucticc all three approaches is 
he faces different problems I uitheimore, piacticcs will van because there 
arc thousands of “in between' shades of participative supcivision which 
each person will apply m his own wav Some of these pi icticcs ue dc 
scribed in a later chaptci on development of participation 

Concerning participative leadeiship three cautions are m order First, 
the genuine advantages of authoritarian leadership should not be over 
looked in a wholesale rush toward participation While not suited to all 
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situations, authoritarian leadership undoubtedly is effective for many man¬ 
agers and employes and probably will continue to be so. Wisely used, it 
is fairly compatible with good human relations, ia Second, when misapplied 
in groups not ready for it or by unskilled leaders, paiticipative leadership 
is just as capable of tliundeious failure as any other approach. Third, we 
grow up within a culture of many authorities, such as parents, teachers, 
and government bureaucrats; consequently, both leaders and followers 
have an “authoritarian set” to their personality. Thcv derive security and 
satisfaction fiom working within a strong authority structure. Thus, au¬ 
thoritarian managers—and workers—are psychologically unable to follow 
through with many suggested participative practices. Probabh not nearly 
as many of us arc ready for participation as some human rclahomsts would 
have us believe! 14 

Leadership Skills. Another way of thinking about leadership is to 
consider the skills the leader uses. “Skiir means one's ability to translate 
his knowledge into action. Successful leadership depends on three basic 
skills—technical, human, and conceptual. Though they arc interrelated 
in practice, they can be considered separately. 1 "’ 

Technical skill refers to a leader’s knowledge of, and proficiency in, 
any type of process or technique. Examples arc the skills learned by ae 
countants, engineers, typists, and time-study men in the practico of their 
specialty. This skill is the distinguishing feature of their job performance 
at the operating level; but as they move up the ladder to leadership jobs, 
their technical skills become proportionately less important in mcr-all job 
performance, as shown in Figure 6-4. They increasingly depend on the 
technical skills of their subordinates and in many eases have never prac 
ticed the technical skill which they supervise. One studs of engineering 
managers, for example, showed that as thc\ reached higher management 
levels, their technical professional orientation changed. The lowest man¬ 
agement level saw itself as primarily imoivcd in a technical engineering 
job, but successively higher levels were more oriented toward managerial 
and company activities. The highest managers were divorced from their 
technical specialty. 16 The decreasing importance of technical skills in 
higher management jobs makes it possible for managers to transfer from 

13 R. N. McMurry, “The Case for benevolent Autocracy/’ 1Ian>ard Business 
Review , January-Fcbruary, 1958, pp. 82-90, and Erwin S Stanton, "Company Policies 
and Supervisors’ Attitudes toward Supervision/’ Journal of Applied Psychology, Eebru 
ary, 1960, pp 22-26, and Victor H Broom and Elovd C Mann, "Leader Authoritar¬ 
ianism and Employee Attitudes/’ Personnel Psychology, Summer, I960, pp 125—140 

14 Eugene E Jennings. "The Authontanan Cultural Lag in Business/' fournal of 
the Academy of Management, August, 1959, pp 111-126 

15 Robert L Katz, "Skills of an Effective Administrate/' Harvard Business Re 
view , January-Febiuary, 1955, pp. 33-42 

14 Simon Marcson, "Role Concept of Erngineeung Managers/’ IAE Transactions 
on Engineering Management , March, 1960, pp. 30-33. 
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Fig. 6-4. Projections of leadership skill mix at different management levels. 

one type of work to another, such as from marketing to production, while 
maintaining top leadership performance. 

Human skill is the ability to interact effectively with people and to 
build teamwork. No manager in any type of work or at any business level 
escapes the requirement for effective human skill. It is a day-to-day part 
of every manager's job, but he should not depend wholly upon it because 
conceptual skill is also important. This is the ability to see over-all rela¬ 
tionships and to do creative thinking. Conceptual skill deals with ideas , 
while human skill concerns people , and technical skill is with things . 
Conceptual skill enables a manager to deal successfully with abstractions, 
to set up models, and to devise plans. It helps him to sec relationships 
between groups, both within and without the business, and thus to use his 
human skill more wisely. The manager who secs relationships inadequately 
or improperly will find that he uses his human skill on the wrong group or 
to motivate toward the wrong ends. There arc good and bad decisions, 
and (assuming both arc applied with equal human skill) the better de¬ 
cision will achieve better performance. Conceptual skill is thus a pre¬ 
requisite to a manager's optimum use of human skill. It is for this reason 
that a good part of this book is devoted to concepts and relationships 
which apply to human relations, such as the significance of change, formal 
organization, and the role of the union. Unless a manager has satisfactory 
conceptual skills in these areas, his human relations skills in direct person- 
to-person interaction will be wastcfully applied. 

Conceptual skill becomes increasingly important in higher managerial 
jobs, because these leaders are dealing more with long-range plans, broad 
relationships, and other abstractions. One study of industrial managers, 
for example, reported that higher managers definitely scored better than 
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lower ones on a test for predictive abstracting with regard to human 
relations. 17 Analysis of this type explains why an outstanding department 
head may make a poor vice-president—different types of functions and 
different levels of leadership require different mixes of leadership skills. 
The need for various skill mixes should be a warning to management 
that it should not try to force all executives into a stereotyped skill pat¬ 
tern, such as reflected by one manager’s comment that “in this company 
technical ability is all that counts.” 

SUMMARY 

Leadership is the human factor which binds a group together and 
motivates it toward goals. The leader’s planning, organizing, and decision 
making reach fruition only when followers arc motivated to carry them 
out. Research shows that leadership is not a set of abstract personal quali 
ties, but rather is the result of complex interaction of the leader and his 
followers in a dynamic environment. Certain characteristics, however, tend 
to be found more in existing leaders than in their followers. Significant 
characteristics are intelligence, social maturity and breadth, inner motiva¬ 
tion, and human relations attitudes. A leader motivates his gioup by work¬ 
ing with it to develop meaningful goals which integrate workers’ personal 
wants and the company’s wants. He serves as guide and catalyst. 

In terms of the motivation they use, leaders are positive or negative. 
Both get w’ork accomplished, but positive leadership tends to achieve 
better work with less effort and less undesirable side effects. In terms of 
philosophy toward followers, leaders are autocratic, participative, or free- 
rein. Participative leadership gives balanced emphasis to the whole group 
and promises the best results. In their work, leaders use technical, human, 
and conceptual skills. Technical skill is least important, and conceptual 
skill becomes relatively more significant as one nears top management. 
Human skill is important in all management jobs, especially for foremen, 
as discussed in the next chapter. 

Questions 

1. Define leadership and explain your definition. Do you think "business 
leadership” should be defined differently from "leadership”? 

2. Discuss business’s state of progress in learning what makes effective 
leadership in a company. 

3. Explain and illustrate the statement "Leadership is situational." 

4. Distinguish positive and negative leadership. 

5. Discuss reasons for caution in applying participative leadership. 

17 C. G. Browne and Richard P. Shore, "Leadership and Predictive Abstracting," 
Journal of Applied Psychology , April, 1956, pp. 112-116. 
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6. Use your own conceptual skill to visualize a typical mix of technical, 
human, and conceptual skills for the following persons: foreman of unskilled 
labor gang, manager of a regional government office, controller in a manufactur¬ 
ing plant. 

7. Interview a friend about his work to determine the degree to which 
his supervisor uses autocratic, participative, and free-rein leadership. 
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111 this cm mm incut the foreman stainls \ictmi, not 
lnoiuich, of .ill he slits evs 

KrIW J Roi nil 1SHI R(.» R 1 

Employcc-centcicd supervision \icld\ hcttci production 
and better job satisfaction than pioduction-eentcied 
supers isiou 
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Scientific management l)rought a number of new concepts and techniques 
to tlie foreman’s job. lo deal with some of these new activities, \jrjous 
staff groups arose, such as production continl, peisonnch motion studs, 
quality control, and piucess cnginccimg I acli new statf group arose to 
help the foreman, but in performing its function it took fiom him activi 
tics for which lie was fomicih responsible I'urtliciinoic some of tlie staff 
groups wcic of no assistance to him personally I hcv complicated lus job 
and helped only higher management then along came unions to amend 
further the foreman’s job and dissipate his authoiitv llicsc aic bill two 
of several influences winch give flic modern fnicin.m ihffcicnt jnoblcins 
from those he had fifts years ago Change m the foreman's job was c\ 
pected—progress demands it—but, unfoituuatch, management became 
absorbed in teehniques of pioduction, cngmeciing, and distribution, and 
failed to make adjustments to meet the foremans new problems. As in 
dicatcd by one of the quotations introducing this chapter, the result in 
many companies was that the foreman became “victim, not monarch ’ of 
all he surveyed 

There arc several viewpoints regarding w'hat the foreman’s job cur 
rently is and what it should be. There is also a developing knowledge of 

1 “lht foreman Master and Victim of Double I alk,” Harvard Business Review, 
Spring, 1045, p 293 

1 Motnation The Core of Management, American Management Association Per 
sonnel Senes, no 155, 1953, p 20 
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what makes an effective foreman Employers are beginning to understand 
the role which his attitudes, his skills, and the supervision which he re¬ 
ceives have on his effectiveness 


THE FOREMAN’S JOB 

The Foreman's Unique Organizational Location. A foreman or 
supervisor is defined as a manager who reports to a higher manager and 
whose pimcipal job is to direct work of operative emplovccs (workers) 
He is the bottom level, or first level, of management It is sometimes as 
sumed that a foreman is like anv other member of management but ac¬ 
tually both his function and his status are quite different, as illustrated 
m Tiguie 7 1 llie company president directs a top management family 
of vice presidents and assistants Vice presidents manage a middleman 
agement famil), and superintendents have a supervisory management 
familv consisting of foremen lhe foremen, hov/e\er, head a nonmdnage- 
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merit family —the workers. In short, foremen manage operative employees. 
For this reason they are technically called operative managers. 

A foreman's job differs from that of other managers because the 
group he supervises is different. This situation requires him to interact 
in an authority relationship with two groups: (1) workers, who are his 
subordinates, and (2) managers, who are his superiors. Any manager who 
is not a foreman interacts primarily witli two levels of only one group, 
namely managers, who arc both his superiors and his subordinates. 

A foreman’s job is further complicated by the fact that staff activities 
and union relations impinge more upon him than any other group in 
management. With regard to status, all managers except foremen are 
securely within the management group, because they have managers both 
above and below them in the structure; but foremen are on the border. 
They once were w r orkers and know that, as employment fluctuates, they 
may be workers again. This leaves them uncertain in their status, both 
formal and informal. Unusual problems arise such as the case of an ex¬ 
foreman who was fined and suspended by his union for conduct detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the union while he sensed as foreman. This 
meant that he was disciplined by the union for the w ; ay that he played 
his management role. 3 In other instances employees discover that by ac¬ 
cepting a foreman’s job they lose their departmental seniority and if they 
are later returned to operative work in their department, they start at the 
bottom of the seniority list—if a job is available. Only a few cases of the 
type just mentioned are enough to upset seriously the status of foremen. 

Some companies take pride in their goal of treating foremen '‘just 
like other members of management.” From the human relations point of 
view, is such treatment enough? Their unique function and unusual status 
seem to require special consideration. Their job is tough. They are both 
the management point of contact with workers, and the workers’ means 
of contacting management. In order to perform their functions, foremen 
have to be accepted and respected by both groups, which amounts to a 
type of dual membership in both. This duality means that management 
probably cannot accomplish the results with foremen that it desires until 
it recognizes their special position and problems. 

Evolution of the Foreman’s Job. At the beginning of this chapter it 
was said that the foreman’s job has changed greatly during the last fifty 
years. Some major causes of these changes have been: 

1. The scientific management movement, with its functionalization, 
use of staff, development of standards, and use of controls. 

2. The rise of unions as a separate formal and informal organization 
with which the foreman has to deal. 

3. The increasing size of organizations. 

8 “Foreman Threat/' Business Week , May 1, 1954, p. 138. 
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4. The changing character of the labor force as a result of better 
education and other social developments. Workers tend to be more inde¬ 
pendent, want a greater voice in decision-making, and expect a better 
quality of leadership. 

5. Developments in technology and knowledge which increase the 
technical requirements of some foremen’s jobs. 

6. Greater government regulation directly affecting the foreman's 
actions. 

As a result of these interacting forces, the foreman’s job becomes at 
the same time smaller in scope and more difficult. There is an apparent 
contradiction here because the smaller job should be easier. It is smaller 
in the sense that the scope of his authority is reduced; but since he still 
retains the basic responsibility for “getting out production,” his reduced 
authority makes his job more difficult. Studies of foremen in all types of 
industries uniformly show that foremen feel they are not given enough 
authority to do the job management expects of them. Delegated authority 
is not coequal with implied responsibility. In spite of its faults, this lack 
of authority may be a temporary blessing in disguise, because it is forcing 
foremen to give greater attention to good human relations as a means of 
motivating their men to get their work done. 

Five Views of the Foreman's Role. There are at least five view's of 
the foreman’s organizational role, as graphically illustrated in Figure 7-2. 
Which one is the predominant practice today? Which should he pre¬ 
dominant? 

Key Man in Management. The traditional management interpretation 
of the foreman is that lie is the key man in management. He makes de¬ 
cisions, controls work, interprets policy, and generally is the key man in 
the process of accomplishing work. lie represents management to the 
workers. Management is judged as he is judged. From the other side, he 
represents workers to management. Higher management knows its workers 
primarily through each foreman. The foreman is an essential clement 
because he sits astride the chains of authority and communication and 
can block anything going upward or downward in the organization struc¬ 
ture. Like the huh of a wheel, everything revolves around him. 

This key-man concept prevails in management literature and speeches. 
Management apparently believes it. Research, however, confirms that the 
step from belief to practice is quite difficult, and that in practice the fore¬ 
man is much less a key man. 

Man in the Middle.* The foreman according to the man-in-the-middle 
viewpoint is pressed between opposing social forces of management and 

4 For early interpretations of this viewpoint sec Burleigh B. Gardner and William 
F. Whyte, “The Man in the Middle: Position and Problems of the Foreman,” Applied 
Anthropology , Spring, 1945, pp. 1-28; and Roethlisberger, op. cif., pp. 283-298. 
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Fig. 7-2. Different viewpoints of the foreman’s role (simplified graphic presentation). 

workers. Management has one set of expectations from him. It wants him 
to prevent waste, keep his men disciplined, control production, and other¬ 
wise carry out its plans. It demands his loyalty and maximum effort. Its 
expectations are largely technical or production-centered. The pressures 
brought by workers are, on the other hand, largely matters of feeling. 
They want him ‘‘to be a good foreman,” to keep them out of trouble, to 
interpret their fears and wants to management, and to be loyal to them. 
In short, management expects one set of reactions from the foreman, and 
workers expect another. He is caught between opposing forces, knowing 
that he cannot meet the expectations of both. All he can expect is frus¬ 
tration. As a key man he was an agent of both, but as a man in the mid¬ 
dle, he is merely a mediator and buffer between their opposing pressures. 
He is the victim of the situation, not supervisor of it. He feels less secure 
—in relation both to his men and to his superiors—less important, and 
less effective. 0 

5 When a research administrator in scientific organizations lacks scientific educa¬ 
tion, he has a role of man in the middle comparable to that of many foremen, but for 
different reasons. See Norman Kaplan, "The Role of the Research Administrator," 
Administrative Science, June, 1959, p. 41. 
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7 he Marginal Man The marginal man concept is a sociological 011c 
referring to the fact that the foreman is left out of or on the margin of, 
the principal activities and influences which affect his department Un 
accepted b) management, ignored b> the staff, and not one of the workers, 
the foreman is tiul> the man who walks alone 7 op management has 
stockholders, other managers, and staff specialists supposing it Workers 
ln\c their union, their shop stewards and their informal groups But who 
suppoits the fortmiiP \\ I10 ue Ins issociatcs, professional and social? 

I hough the picture of the marginal forein in is bleak indeed, he is 
found 111 liidustrv 1 he i ict tint the foreman supervises opeiativc cm 
plovces mstc id of other minagcrs pines him in a position to ftcl mar 
grriri/ m the beginning \dd to this the fict that various staff specialists 
m ike decisions and issue instructions which lie merclv tiansimts if he 
sees them at all lie is poweiltss to clungc them Ills role 111 libor rcla 
tions is mostlv 1 pissue one lie is usualh left out of negotiations and 
Ins decisions uc subject to review through the grievance proccdiuc lie 
feels obligated to ict like a m mager vet he does not leccivc the reward 
of full pirticip ition 111 111 inagciiient He is a marginal man 

Miigmil foie men exist in small companies is well is lirge comp lilies 
I11 the smill business 111 ownci 111 lingei or othci officci c in bvpiss the 
foicmm just is cffcctivclv is lie is bvpassed bv still 111 lirgti companies 
In c it lie 1 c ise the union cm exclude him b\ working niostls with highei 
111 ui igc meat 

\110ihc1 \\ mker \ fourth view of the foituim is tint onlv his mine 
is chingcd bee unc lie is still pnnimlv in cmplovce I his w is the view 
point held bv the Natioinl labor Relations Boaicl until 1947 when the 
1 iw w is ch uiged to spceifv that iorcnien lie nienibcis of 111111 lgcmcnt 
I he mothci woikei viewpoint was predominant with the thousands 
of foremen who |omcd foicmen s unions nid orgim/cd the I oicinin s 
\ssocntion of Anierici during World W lr II Rcscmh mdicitcs the 
eonliiined existence of the mothci worker viewpoint unoiig a si/iblc 
mmoritv of fore men One nationwide survev repoited tint 19 per cuit 
of foicmen felt thev were just inotlici one of the 1111k and file or ven 
little chffcicn! from non supemsorv personnel Vn addition il 20 per cent 
believed thev wctc in a spccnl c itegoiv—neither mlingeinuil noi a 
non supenison emplovcc 8 

Don ild L \\ riv Margin il Men of Inclustn I lit I on. 111 e .11 Ihc Knicncan 
Jcuinaf of Socif/fX,v Juium 1949 pp 29S-301 1’uil \ Bnnktr Supervisors ind 
I ortinin s Rt isons foi I msh it 1011 Ptrsr mitl Journal J 11 K \uf,nst 19" i>]) 101—10^ 

md Richard S H'dptrn 1 inplovct Wmoni/ ition md lorcinens \tJitulcs Admin 
nhutiit ScientL Quartt rl\ June 1901 p 

I or del ids set 1 red W itnev Cwntmimnf and C alltilnt har^aimm, Philidelpln 1 
J B Lippincolt C onip in\ 1951 pp 291-301 

H Jimts II Mullen 1 he Supervisor \sstsscs IIis Job in Mm lament Pirsontiel 
September 1954 p 105 
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The foreman who looks upon himself as just another worker docs so 
for two basic reasons. First, he believes he lacks authority. The locus of 
decision-making is elsewhere, and he is only an expediter who carries out 
these decisions. This is strictly operative work. lie runs errands, com¬ 
municates, and makes records. A second icason is that lie feels he is not 
a part of the management group, lie lacks management status, and Ins 
thought patterns arc much closer to those of workers than to higher 
management. This means that he tends to interpret management policies 
and actions in a different waj fiom that which management intended. lie 
has difficulty understanding management, and in return, communicating 
with them. 

A Human Relations Specialist. Management in some situations looks 
upon the foreman as primarily a human relations specialist. According to 
this view, he is a specialist just like most of the staff people with whom 
he interacts. lie looks after the human side of operations, and they handle 
its technical side, lie is not marginal, because he is definitely a part of 
activities. Neither is he the key man; instead he is one of many specialists 
dealing with operating problems. His specialty is line human relations. 
This viewpoint tends to be found in centralized, repetitive manufacturing 
of products which require complex engineering and careful scheduling. 
Ail example is the assembly line. One automobile executive explained it 
this way, “Human relations is 90 per cent of each foreman’s job on our 
assembly line. E\er> thing else is planned, scheduled, and handled for him. 
In many cases he has no technical background. And we don’t mind. If he 
can handle the human relations, wc can teach him the technical items 
that are 10 per cent of his job—or wc will get someone else to do them 
for him." 

What Is the Foreman s Job? The foreman’s job is undergoing change 
as a result of modern technology and organization theory, especially in 
industrial and largc-officc operations. His traditional role in nineteenth- 
century management now bears only a remote resemblance to life as it 
is actually lived in the shop and office. These changes arc general, oc¬ 
curring around the world wherever a highly industrialized society de¬ 
velops. The Soviet Union, for example, has faced similar problems with 
its foremen. They are unable fully to identify either with management 
or with tlieiT woikcis . 9 

The theoretical solution is to give a supervisor more authority and 
educate him concerning his role. Thus, the Soviet foreman, like his Aineri 
can counterpart, is bombarded with assurances that staff departments arc 
there to help him instead of replace him. But the theoretical solution 
often falls short because conditions have changed. He cannot have all 

0 David Graiuck, The Red Executive, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
I960; and Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Management in the Industrial 
World: An International Analysis , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 
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the power that Ins grandfather had in 1899 , because he mu*t work with 
staff, unions, and other groups lie has become more of a coordinator and 
communicator, less of an unquestioned authority Some suggestions for 
strengthening his identification with management aie 10 

1 Higher management shows a genuine concern for the foreman's 
role and ttics to make him a part of the team 

2 Middle manage men t and staff groups accept the foreman, show 
m interest in him, and cncouiagc free coniinunicitioii 

3 1 here is adequate foreman training to develop Ins understanding 
and potential 

4 lhc r c aie specific programs to encourage foreman participation 
111 m 111 igcincnt, as discussed in Chapter 22 Development of Participa 

[ ion 

Other solutions exist, such as the use of woikuig supervisors, which 
is discussed liter 111 tins chapter and the cstlblishmcnt of \ malions of 
functioinl foremanship developed b\ 1 rcdcnck \\ Favlor Re girdless of 
the org 1111/ational pi m or the name used th<rc must be someone who 
It ids the gioup and who identifies with objectives of the larger organizi 
tion One (ompam, for example, did awn with its foremen and went to 
1 section 111 linger pi 111 introducing 1 new noimnnigcmuit level of pro 
duct 1011 issistants, as shown 111 1 igure I lie assist mts jobs were largclv 
icstnctcel to coordinating and expediting work 

In 111 v eise, it is ncccssm to rceogm/c tint diffcient parts of each 
foremans job m i) fit all five ot the viewpoints just mentioned lie is 
pirtlv a mug mil man just anothei worker, and so on there ire further 
11101c Tilliiv tvpes of foremens jobs Importmt differences exist between 
the jobs of assembly line foreman forem in of toolmakeis in a job Older 
shop, and supervisor of rate clerks 111 111 insurance office But there are 
also basic similarities which merit considci ltion and permit description 
of the foreman's job in general terms 

Tirst and foremost, a foreman is a management man There are only 
two basic functions in an) organization 1 hesc are nnmgcmcnt and 
operative The foreman as defined at the beginning of this chiptcr is 
clearly a management person because lie duccts the work of others See 
ond, his unique organizational location meins that he is not just like any 
other management man He has different problems, piessures, and view 
points, and higher management must undcrstuicl these differences if it 
is to develop him to the fullest I hud, the foicinan is management s point 
of contact with workers and vice versa, which makes him indeed a key 
man in management, but also he bears pressures from both sides, similar 
to the man in the middle concept Perhaps these two ideas can be lecon 

10 Wilmar I Bemthal 1 oremanship Business s \chilles HttP Business Hon 
zons , Spring, 1958, pp 111-119 
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Fig. 7-3. Company change from a foreinanship organization to section managers 
(Source: “ ‘Upgrading’ Foremen with an Ax,” Business Week , Feb. 11, 1961, p. 110. 
Used with permission ) 


cilcd by considering the foreman as the keystone —not in management— 
but in the whole business. As shown m Figure 7 - 4 , the foreman is like 
the kc\stone in an arch, which connects the two sides and makes it pos 
sible for each to peifonn its function effecti\ eh The sides are effectnely 
joined only by using the ke\ stone. It takes the pressures of both sides 
and uses them to strengthen, not weaken, the over-all arch The fourth 
point is that, since teamwork in a free society is accomplished with human 
dignity, motivation, and mutual interest, the most significant part of the 
foreman’s job tends to be human relations. Human relations is the pri¬ 
mary function of the keystone in the organizational arch. 

To the extent that a foreman feels marginal, he is out of the arch 
and unable to serve in his keystone function. To the extent that he is 
“just like any other worker,” he is not in his keystone location The mar¬ 
ginal-man and anotlicr-workcr concepts have no place in a well-organized 
company which interprets lo the foreman his keystone role. 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFRCIIYR SUPERVISOR' 

1 lie comments m the piectding chiplcr on lcidership appl\ likewise 
to foremen (operative supcTvisois) i hcv interact with followers 111 a 
specific situ ltion to achieve established goah However, since opeiativc 
suptnision is 1 specific organizational level with special functions it has 
been the object of much rcstaich as will now be discussed 

\n effective supervisor ccitaml) must accept niijor rcsponsibihtv for 
job functions assigned to him Unless icsponsibilitv is accepted a cause 
for performance is lacking One stud) reported that most effective su 
pcrvisors clcailv accepted itioic responsibihtv for job functions than did 
‘least effective foremen I he effective foremen tended to assume full 
responsibihtv even when there was doubt whether thev were fullv re 
sponsible 11 

Studies of supervisors as leaders have consistent!) shown two pnmarv 
dimensions of leader behavior called consideration and initiation of struc 
lure ln Consideration relates to the human factor, including mutual trust, 
rapport with group, respect for people, and participation Initiation of 
structure concerns the wav a supervisor develops and accomplishes group 

11 Herbert H Mever \ Compinson of Iorcmin liul Gcnenl 1 oiunan Con 
uptions of the I oreimn s Job Responsibilities Personnel Psychology Autumn 19S 7 
pp 445-452 

12 Ldwm A I ltislnnan md James \ S litrer Hunum/mg Relationships in a 
Sin ill Business/ Adxanccd \ianagement Mircb 1961 pp 1S—20 
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activities, such as defining group activities and developing ways of getting 
things done. These are important independent dimensions of a super¬ 
visor's job. He may be high on one dimension and either high or low on 
the other, but both help make him a better supervisor when they are 
performed effectively. 

As already discussed, the modern supervisor has to cooperate exten¬ 
sively with staff and other groups outside his department. The importance 
of this function is shown by the fact that most effective supervisors spend 
significantly more time with people outside their work group than do 
least effective foremen. One stud) showed that effective foremen spent 32 
per cent of their time in staff and service contacts, but ineffective foremen 
spent only 20 per cent of their time this way . 13 This suggests that a sig 
nificant function of a supervisor is to act as his group’s intermediary with 
other groups. 

Employee-oriented Supervisors. There is considerable evidence that 
an employee-oriented or employee-centered supervisor is more effective 
than a production-oriented one. This confiims the importance of hum .in 
relations at the supervisory’ level. The employee-oriented supervisor gets 
both higher productivity and morale in accordance with basic human re¬ 
lations objectives. This kind of supervisor is considerate of his men as 
human beings. He recognizes their needs and respects their human dig¬ 
nity. lie tries to build teamwork, develop his people, and help them with 
their problems. The production-oriented supervisor, on the other hand, 
believes that he gets results b) better methods, keeping people constantlv 
busy, and urging them to produce. Research by several groups, in widely 
different industries, confirms the general proposition that employee ori¬ 
ented siLpervisors tend to get better productivity , motivation , and worker 
satisfaction , 14 This proposition is certainly ethically supportable because 
society places higher values upon people than upon productivity. It is also 
logically supportable because in terms of the production sequence it is 
the employees who achieve the pioductivity, instead of vice versa. In 
accomplishing the group goal tlic producers precede the production. If 
they are not motivated to produce, production docs not occur, regardless 
of the methods and materials available. This relationship is as follows: 
Supervisor directs employees who use resources to accomplish tasks toward 
an objective. Clearly the employees precede the production in this se¬ 
quence. 

13 Quentin D. Ponder, “The Effective Manufacturing Foreman/' Proceedings of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Madison, Wis., 1958, pp. 41-54; and Frank J. 
Jasinski, "Foreman Relationships outside the Work Group," Personnel , September, 1956, 
pp. 130-136. 

14 Rensis Likert, Developing Patterns in Management , American Management 
Association, General Management Scries, no. 178, New York, 1955. p. 36; and Bernard 
M. Bass, “Leadership Opinions as Forecasts of Supervisory Success: A Replication," Per¬ 
sonnel Psychology , Winter, 1958, pp. 515-518. 
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Probably ineffective Probably effective Probably effective ? Probably effective 
Key 

I 1 Employee orientation 
t \ Production orientation 
["Pj Other orientations 

hg 7 5 Some possible variations in supervisory orientation 

\lthough employe orientation tends to get better results than pro 
due lion onentition, the two orientations should not be viewed as oppo 
site ends of 1 single continuum \ supervisor who becomes more em 
plovcc oriented does not thcrcbv become less production oriented I beo 
icticilh euli oiicntilion is an independent dimension md 1 supervisor 
mav luve both orient itious in \ar\ing degrees as shown 111 1 igurc 7 5 
likewise it is possible to emphasise some other onentition, such as public 
wclfaic If employee onentition is overdone production mav be bypassed 
for supcrficnl popul lntv ind contentment so it appeals tint the most 
successful supcmsois are those who combine both cmplovce and pro 
duction oncntations foi their paitieular situation 1 

A11 employee orunted supervisor is hkelv to be more pcimissivc, per 
nutting a flexible interpret ition of rules and piocedures He recognizes 
that diffciciil people need to be treated differently 1 lie supervisor who 
is a stickler foi rules is not is well liked and he has lower production in 
his group A pirtial explanation of this phenomenon is tint when rules 
are overemphasized displacement ot goals occurs so that a gioup woiks 
to live within rules rather than to perform tasks tow ircl goils n 

Despite the importance of an cmplovce orientation in supervisors, 

J Robert L Kalin Productivity and Job S ltisfaction Personnel Psychology f 
Autumn 1960 pp 275-287 

10 Philip M Marcus Supervision and Group Process Human Organization, 
Spring 1961, pp 15-19 
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research indicates that both foremen and higher managers tend to em¬ 
phasize tlic production-centered approach. One study of foremen found 
that 78 per cent said production was the most important part of their 
job and only 7 per cent said human lelations was most important. The 
other 15 per cent placed equal emphasis on both . 17 This means thaL top 
management has a job of great magnitude 111 developing employee-cen¬ 
tered supervision. Supervisors need to change their attitudes and piactices 
to provide a leadership climate in which desirable human lelations can 
grow. Tins condition, sometimes more broadly called organizational cli¬ 
mate , is about as difficult to describe as sex appeal and is just as apparent 
when it is absent. It is the relationship of the people in a group to their 
supervisor, to each other, and to the larger organization of which they aic 
a part. It is, then, the social environment which the organization provides. 
In a navv the term “taut ship" refers to an organizational climate. Another 
climate, using a standard phrase, is the “yes-sir, no-sir, ulcer” type. 

Foreman Effectiveness in Relation to Supervision Received. Devel¬ 
opment of a suitable leadership climate in the foreman's work group is 
considerably affected by the kind of climate the department head provides 
for his foremen, because he sets a day-by-dav example for them to follow. 
Research consistently shows that foremen tend to supervise as they them¬ 
selves are supervised . 1H If a department head is employee-centered in rela¬ 
tion to his foremen, then those same foremen are more likely to be em¬ 
ployee-centered. It is natural for them to assume that his practices reflect 
what top management wants and rewards. The obvious response is to 
try to learn and use some of his practices. Even when foremen do not 
consciously want to copy their department head, some of his piactices 
are likely to creep subconsciously into their behavior patterns. It is con 
sequently difficult for management to establish better human iclations 
only at the supervisory level. Though small improvements can he made 
here, large gains depend on the building of better human relations all the 
way up the chain of command. Management levels are interdependent 
in so far as human relations impiovement is concerned. 

Research also discloses that low-production foremen arc more closeh 
supervised than their high-production counterparts. It is to be expected 
that poor foremen require closer supervision, but there is also evidence 
that close supervision causes poor foremanship™ Close supervision tends 
to emphasize precise activities, while failing to communicate long-run 

17 Rensis Likert, Motivation: The Core of Management , American Management 
Association Personnel Senes, no. 155, New York, 1953, p. 20. 

18 Edwin A. Fleishman, “Leadership Climate, Human Relations Training, and 
Supervisory Behavior," Personnel Psychology, Summer, 1953, p 211; John M. Pfiffner, 
“The Effective Supervisor: An Organization Research Study," Personnel, May, 1955, 
pp 539-540; and Erwin S. Stanton, "Company Policies and Supervisors’ Attitudes 
toward Supervision," Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1960, pp 22-26. 

18 Likert, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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goals It is inflexible and causes foremen to feel that they have an made 
quate range of freedom 111 decision m iking md that their department 
heads ma\ o\ crude their decisions Under these conditions it is to be ex 
pec ted that foicman effcctn encss will be decreased 

Another wa\ that higher management affects foicinm performance 
is its control of the general eimronincnt m which the foreman works It 
determines how much red tape he lias to deal with the t\pc of staff help 
he gets the overall communication pittcrn in the compim, ind smiilai 
environment ll factors It is, tor example difficult for the foreman to do 
1 good commimicltion job with Ins men if he is himself kept in the dark 
regaiding plms md developments 

SupcTvisoiv influence mn hive in nnpoituil effect on supcrvisoiv 
effectiveness Influence rctcis to the power winch 1 foiuiiin has to get 
Ins ide is md recommendltions icccpttcl bv lngliu nnnigcis It can be 
used citliei to jucicisc 01 dccic isc moialc \ powciful foicman who is 
tmplovu centuccl will use Ins influence to help meet Ins emplovees 
needs \\ lien he mikes iccommcnd itions for promotion or other benefits 
for his men, he c 111 get them which icsults 111 motiv it ion md sitist iction 
foi Ins woikcis On the other hand when an cinplovec centered foremin 
who lucks influence mikes 1 icconimenclit 1011 foi his men it 111 iv not be 
lccepted which fi 11 st 1 lits md upsets both the foicmin md his men 1 he 
more helpful he tncs to be the nioic choices thcie ire foi dissitisfiction 
I Ins nit ins lli it some hum in lditions pricticcs will rue cniplovee 
iuorile onlv if the foremm his enough influence to 111 ike them piv off 
m terms of ictiiil bcnchts \\ orkeis ]udge the foienim bv Ins accomplish 
incuts 11101 c thin by Ins intentions 

If the foreman is production centered ncithci influence nor the lick 
of it tends to increase morile If lie lias influence it is a potent] it threat 
to his men because thev ft 11 he will use it to push pioduction at the 
expense of cinplovec needs If he licks influence he is ineffective md Ins 
efforts have little effect on 11101 lie I his inihsis mdic ites tint the most 
desiriblc combination of influence md attitude is in emplovce oriented 
foieman who lus influence with higher management He is able to inoti 
\ate his gioup towaid higher productivity with improved job s itisfaetion 

I he preceding discussion shows th it higher levels of m iiugeiiient 
have much to do with a supervisors effectiveness I he> set the lc ldciship 
clinnte which he tends to follow I hey establish the broad hunts of 
authnuty and influence within which he has to supervise Successful fore 
manslnp is clearly more than a mittei of internal, small group 1 elation 
ships I he conclusion for management is that no matter how well qualified 
a foreman is, his maximum effectiveness depends partly upon the type of 
leadership climate which higher management establishes for him 

* ( Donald C PlI/ Influence A kev to I ftcctivc I cadership in the T irst line 
Supervisor, Personnel Novembei 1952 pp 209-217 See also Pfiffncr op cit p 534 
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At this point let us review some of the practices which higher man¬ 
agement has developed to set up proper climate and help the foreman 
feel—and act—a part of management. 

1 . Recognizing the foreman's keystone position, management is ac- 
coiding him higher status and the symbols that go with it. 

2 . It is giving nioic attention to setting his pay and benefits in a 
proper relationship tv) other members of management and to workers. 

3 . It is giwng him the wherewithal to do a better job—training in 
foremanship, a staff which is better oriented to his problems, and improved 
communication. 

4 . It is restructuiing his job, giving him greater significance and 
responsibility in the organization. Much thinking, planning, and decision¬ 
making are being restoied to his job. Authority is being further decentral¬ 
ized to him. 

5 . It is giving him a greater voice in the activities of higher manage¬ 
ment, including policy formulation and collective bargaining. 

6 . It is encouraging Ins professional and social development through 
membership m the National Management Association and other foremen’s 
clubs, supplying him with management literature, having him participate 
in social activities with higher management, and encouraging him to be 
active in community affairs. 

7 . Management is, first and last, giving moic attention to his func¬ 
tion—tmng to listen to him, understand his pioblems, and counsel him. 
It is encouraging him both to feci and to act like a qualified, responsible 
leader of men. 

There arc so many different situations that each organization must 
adopt its ow'ii tailored organizational climate to satisfy the needs of its 
supervisors. Following are two contrasting climates, both effective in their 
environment . 21 

Plant A is one of ten manufacturing plants in this company. There 
aic seven production foiemen and six service foremen supervising over 
300 employees. Six superintendents supervise the foremen and report 
to the plant manager. The philosophy of this firm is consultive man¬ 
agement among all lex els of management. Foiemen are a part of the 
general manager's weekly luncheon meeting. There arc many special 
and regular committees, and foremen aie used extensively thereon. The 
plant is heavily “organized,” with consultation, participation, and com¬ 
mittee activity. There is no question about foreman identification with 
management because they experience it daily, both formally and in¬ 
formally. Management prefers to err toward too much participation 
rather than risk the danger of neglecting its foremen. 

In Plant B, the small home plant of a pharmaceutical firm, there is a 


21 Bernthal, op. cit., pp. 115-117. 
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deliberate policy of limited foreman participation, but with generally 
high foicman motivation and morale, as in Plant A I 11 this family 
owned and managed firm, the 24 manufacturing foremen have all been 
promoted from the ranks within their department and have little cx 
pencnee outside it The) are a relatively homogeneous group with low 
foimal education but an avenge of ovci 30 yeais of eompaii) experience 
Management has aceuntely deteimined that then needs aie security 
and recognition for service Broad involvement in company management 
might result in fiustratiou for them rather thin better morale A supply 
of voting management is issuied bv bunging eollegt men into technical 
and piofcssional jobs md moving them to line management a* the 
superintendents level Changed conditions may eventually foicc a re 
isscssmciit of Flint 11s policy but it is still woikmg effcetivelv 

Discussion up to this point lias shown how the organizational climate 
provides an environment which permits and encourages a supervisor to 
work effcetivelv md within this chnntc lie needs to develop a set of 
pioductivc ittitudcs such is cniplovet oiicntation and acceptance of full 
responsibility foi ]ob function 1 lie find test of effective supervision is the 
ipphcitum of supervisory skills 111 order to get the job clone A minagcr 
must develop two wav eoniniunic ition be a good counselor, and develop 
pailir lpition, is discussed 111 liter clnptus lie trams plans and oigam/cs 
J hese skills ire combined with his ittitudcs to make a pickage which he 
applies within m orgini/ation il thunk \ttiLuclcs ire just as important 
is skills Miny problems are c msccl by lmfivoiiblc rcicLion to a supci 
vigors attitudes Some ictions would be better accepted if they came 
with better attitudes tint is the pickige of ittitudcs md actions (skills) 
must be acceptable In turn the icC( ptabihty of the pickaxe depends upon 
his woikcis expectations of him If, foi example they expect supervisor 
to be autlioritainn, they will icecpt 1 11101 c autlioiitarian one I his piece 
ot the supeiMsoiv complex brings 111 the followers, so foi the total complex 
we again have the situation, the Icidcr, and the followers as discussed in 
the preceding clnptcr 

\ltempts have been made to sepnate effective supervisor from poor 
ones on the bisis of how thev dlocited then time to different functions 
(such as planning and iceeivuig mfoimation) and to different topics (such 
as nntenals and personnel) lime allocation is determined by actual ob 
seivation I he assumption of this approach is that effective supervisors 
miv perform different activities, or activities in different piopoitions, than 
less effective supervisors Although tins job content theory seems plausible, 
icscucli Ins filled to disclose sigmfic ml chffucncts 111 woik allocations 
of the two gioups ‘ One reason for failure is that this approach measures 
what is being done blit not /iovi well it is done Better supervision obviously 

2 Harry T O Neill and Albert II Kubam Obstmtion Methodology md 
Supervisory Bcluwor Personnel Psydialogs Spring 1959 pp 85-95 
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before promotion were pretty much alike. In answer to the question, 
“Would you take a job as foreman?’’ botli future foremen (78 per cent) 
and future stewards (57 per cent) answered favorably, but only 31 per cent 
of the total work force would accept a foreman's job. Both future fore¬ 
men (30 per cent) and future stewards (40 per cent) were more willing to 
take a steward’s job than the rank and file (19 pci cent), Future foremen 
and stewards were both more dissatisfied with the company and its work¬ 
ing conditions than the rank and file. 

With regaid to so-called pumianagcmcut and prouuion viewpoints, 
future foremen and stewauls were considerably alike. Both groups were 
more critical of management’s real interest in the employees than wtic 
the rank and-filc workers. Both were less favorable to incentive pay plans, 
and both were considciably more critical of the union’s value than other 
employees. In fact, future foremen were slightly more favorable to unions 
than were future stewards! 24 

'These attitudes apparently mean that both future foremen and 
stewards arc ambitious to get ahead and aic critical of human relations 
practices. Many are dissatisfied with their current situation and arc will¬ 
ing to take on more challenging responsibilities—whether they be man¬ 
agement or union responsibilities \ When they become foicmen or stew¬ 
ards, they tiy to assume the attitudes and piachccs that go with the job. 
Rather than having long-run conflicting interests built up fioin their days 
as rank-and-file employees, they aic merely performing different jobs— 
different functions. This idea of functional differences , as distinguished 
from philosophical differences , is favoiablc to good human relations. 
Functional differences can be icconeiled and nitcgiatcd in accordance 
with established principles of management, but a philosophical conflict 
of basic interests between foremen and stewards would forecast long-run 
irreconcilable strife. Stewaids have a job to do; foremen have a job to do. 
Both will get them done. 

The Working Supervisor. A common practice in some organizations 
is to have a working supervisor, sometimes called crew chief, lcadrnan, 
setup man, or woiking foreman. 2 * He may lead a group of men doing the 
same kind of work, as in a printing shop or machine shop; or he may 
lead by virtue of his more skilled position 011 the work team. In any 
case, his job exists between the regular full-time supervisor and his men. 
lie has important responsibilities for coordinating activities, communicat¬ 
ing, and building teamwork Changes in work technology and in the full¬ 
time supervisor’s job have also had their impact on the working super¬ 
visor. Especially in factory woik, his job has declined in status in recent 
decades, and in some eases it has disappeared. Unions insist on drawing 

24 Alfred C. Larkc, ‘'Are Foremen Different?" Manage, May, 195\ pp 17-22. 

2B See George Strauss, "The Changing Role of the Working Supervisor,” Journal 
of Business, July, 1957, pp 202-211. 
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a sharp line between workers and management, leaving little room for 
the working supervisor. According to union philosophy, workers should 
not supervise and supervisors should not work. 

In spite of the foregoing hindrances, the working supervisor remains 
because he fulfills an important function in the technology of the work 
process itself. In the computerized offices and the research laboratories, 
where there is seldom a union philosophy to deal with, he develops nat¬ 
urally in the w r ork situation. In other cases coordination and teamwork 
could be improved by using a working supervisor. As the automated fac¬ 
tory becomes more technological and more of a teamwork proposition, 
it may be increasingly difficult for unions to maintain an arbitrary separa¬ 
tion between worker and supervisor. For example, the introduction of 
college men at the supervisory level tends to create a social gap between 
supervisor and workers, which can be bridged by a working supervisor. 
This working function also provides an avenue of promotion and status 
for respected older leaders of the group who, in our drastic technological 
revolution, arc not qualified to move to higher management. Under these 
conditions the technically educated foreman is an expert in theory, and 
the working supervisor becomes an expert in practice. One knows what 
should be done; the other knows how it should be carried out. 

In situations requiring operating teamwork and moment-by-moment 
coordination, someone must provide this coordination or the team ac¬ 
tivity declines. Since often a full-time supervisor cannot be with the 
group every moment, he must depend on someone performing the work¬ 
ing supervisory function, whether that person is officially designated or 
not. Though the working supervisor is a paradox of worker and manager, 
this ambiguity is bis strength, lie works both sides of the fence, lie can 
interpret communications, develop coordination, provide insights into 
worker problems, and combine the know-how of experience and daily 
practice with a responsible attitude toward getting the work done. He 
himself can produce while helping others he productive. 

SUMMARY 

Management historically has devoted a less than desirable amount 
of attention to the operative supervisor’s human relations practices with 
his men—or even to his own problems as an employee. One reason is that 
he occupies a unique location as the only member of management who 
supervises primarily nonmanagement persons. The foreman interacts with 
two groups (workers and managers), whereas higher managers interact 
primarily with two levels of one gToup (management). Historical trends, 
such as expansion of staff groups, have further weakened the foreman’s 
authority and security. 

The foreman in industry is variously looked upon as a key man, man 
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in the middle, marginal man, worker, or human relations specialist A 
moit balanced interpictation considers the foreman as the kcvstouc 111 
the organizational arch, meaning that he effectively joins higher managers 
and woikcrs into a functional whole IIowcsci, we must remember that 
a foreman is not interested in theoretical definitions of Ins job He is 
interested m whethei lie /tt/s lie is a part of management and whether 
others feci that he is 

I hough morale and products its do not alwavs go hind m hand, 
the effective supers isor tucs to achieve them joint Is Good supers lsion 
requires acceptanee of icspousibihtv 111 emplosec centered supcrsisoi 
suitable climate provided b\ higher mamgeiuent md use of adequate 
human relations skills 1 he entrance of 1 union diminishes a supemsor’s 
authonts and complicates his interaction with others, and the working 
supersisor often exists as an additional dimension To aid supcnisors in 
their difficult job niamgement trcqucnlU turns to human iclations tiam 
mg is discussed 111 the next chapter 


Questions 

1 In whit \i\s dots tlu foremans unique orgam/itionil locition cause 
Ins job to differ from his direct superior s job 7 

2 How his Hit job of the in naif lcturmg foie man changed elm mg the list 
fifts vtais - * \\ lut irt the tauscs of these eh urges 7 

3 Discuss the diffcicnccs among the fi\c main sicwpomts of the fou 
mail's role 

4 What is meant b\ the statenunt * 1 he foitmin is the kc\ stone m the 
arch of business ■* 

5 Docs improved monk ensme inert 1 seel pindut twits' 1 I \phin Winch 
of the two do soil think should rtceisc first unphisis in business"* 

6 Interview 1 foreman sslio was \ supersisor both bcfoie ind ifter 
unionization of lus men and hast him discuss the wiss thit tlu union 
affected his work 

7 Internev\ a foicrnui about his pioblcms in oidti to determine if am 
of I hem reflect Ins feelings is a marginal mail If so piopose to sour class 
spccifir remedies to reduce Ins iniigiiial man feelings 

8 Wliat is the 10 k of the woiking supcivisoi’ 

Supplementary Readings 

Bittcl, I ester R W hat r-\eiy Supervisor Should Know , New York MeGraw 
tlill Book Comp ins Inc , 1959 

1 unularo, Joseph I Supervisors in Action, New York MeGraw Hill Book 
Coinpam Inc 1961 

Htpner, Ham W Perceptive Management and Supervision Englewood Cliff 
N ) Prentice Hall, Inc ,1961 
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Morse, N.inc\ Satisfactions m the White collar Job , Ann Arbor, Mich Uni 
\crsit> of Michigan Press, 1953 

Pfiffntr, John M 7 he Supervision of Personnel , 2d id, Englewood Cliffs 
NJ Picnticc-Hcill, Inc, 1958 

Walker, Charlts R, and Robcit II Guest 1 he toreman on the Assembly 
Line , Cambridge Mass llanard Uimcisift Press, 1956 

7ale/mk A, C R Christensen, and h J Rocthlisbergci 7 he Motivation 
Productmh, and Satisfaction of Wothers Boston llanard Graduate 
School of Business Administiation 1958 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 
TRAINING 


Human iclitions tniiiiug is i vcrv fonnidihU task 
indeed 1 

b I Roi I III 1SIU RCI R Gl OR( 1 I I I OMHAUD 
and H\rrh i C) Konkin l 


With regdicl to human relations turning, let us rt\itw ceitam ideis v\luch 
ha\c been developed earlier lo be stnctlv logieal, tliese ideis lie mercl\ 
assumptions, but there is o\ervvln lining evidence that thev agiee with 
realitv One idea is that then is a definite body of knowledge, attitudes, 
and skill which leaders need in order to practiee effective humm relations 
Hit second is that onl> a few leaders acquuc these abihtic* b> (xpcncncc, 
and neither are thev born with them I he third is that orgini/itions want 
their nianageis to practice good human lelitions Gianting these assump 
tions it is evident that human lei itions tiainuig is needed to develop 
effective leadcis I eaderslup gets its job done through people onlv to the 
extent lint it is trained to nuclei stand and motivate them Such training 
is the subject of this and the next chapcr 

Since this book is about hum in iclations the following discussion 
emphasizes this one tv pc of tiainuig rathe i than training m general 
Coverage is fnither limited to the kind of triming which can be taken 
bv people who are woikmg full tune and arc ible to get awa\ for only 
a few hours in a daj or a few weeks m a \ear \cadcmic piograms and 
advanced tcscaich programs requiring veirs of full time effort are excluded 
\s Rocthhsbcigcr states in the quotation introducing this chapter, 
hum m iclations training is quite a formidible task Since human inter 
action is the most complex and subjective set of relationships knowm to 

1 i ram nig /or Human Relations Boston Harvard Gridmtc School of Business 
Adimnistntion 1954 p 137 
142 
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mankind, training to cope with these relationships is probably the most 
complicated and difficult of all training jobs. It requires a soundly con¬ 
ceived training program, as discussed in the first part of this chapter, and 
skillful use of various training methods, which arc described in the second 
part of the chapter. 

DEVELOPING A TRAINING PROGRAM 

The Learning Process. Any sound training program is built upon 
fundamentals of learning. One basic idea is the law of effect , which states 
that one tends to repeat behavior which seems to bring rewards, and not 
to repeat behavior which seems to be without reward or to bring punish¬ 
ment/' This law seems rather obvious to people when they are training 
a dog Lo retrieve a ball, but they often lose sight of it when training other 
people. However, the law exists even though trainers and managers arc 
ignorant of it or ignore it. Unless the trainer can convince trainees that 
the new learning will work better, and unless it does work better on the 
job as will be discussed later in this chapter, the trainee will tend to dis¬ 
regard his new trained behavior. 

Learning involves personal change. A person’s total behavior is de¬ 
termined by a combination of his inheritance and his experiences, and 
training attempts to give him new experiences which will lead to new 
behavior. 11 is behavior is more or less held in balance by many opposing 
forces, and training brings new forces to upset the old equilibrium and 
establish a new behavior. 

An example is supervisor A in a research office. We will assume that 
his men find him very difficult to contact and talk with. Further investi¬ 
gation discloses that this is his usual behavior, but on some clays he is 
easy to contact and on other days it is almost impossible to hold a calm 
conversation with him. Certain forces arc changing his usual pattern of 
behavior on these days. He is easy to contact on Wednesdays, when he 
has no reports to make and no meetings to chair. Days when he is diffi¬ 
cult to contact correspond with days when he has important meetings or 
is behind with reports. lie has reported to management that he does not 
like business reports and meetings make him edgy. Ilis behavior pattern 
for ease of contact and communication can be charted as shown in Fig¬ 
ure 8 1. To the extent that the equilibrium of opposing forces is changed, 
his behavior will change. But he will tend to return to his old behavior 
unless permanent changes in forces arc made, such as assigning him a clerk 
to prepare his reports, training him how to prepare reports with less 
strain, changing procedures so that his office does not have to prepare 
reports, training him how to lead conferences, selecting a moderator to 

2 Mason Ilaire, Psychology in Management , New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc.. 1956, p. 14. 
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Fig. 8-1. Possible force Held chart of "ease of contact” for supervisor A. 

lead some of his conferences, or something else. His behavior pattern will 
change only when the field of balancing forces is changed. Note also in 
this example that training is only one of several possible corrective acLions. 
More training is not the answer to every human relations problem. 

Probably the most important factor in learning is motivation. People 
learn what they want to learn. This is especially true with human relations 
because people feel, “I know all about that subject anyway.” A major part 
of training effort must be devoted to motivating people to want to learn, 
else the remaining effort is largely wasted. Otic way to motivate is to help 
the group perceive that it docs not have all the answers and does need 
help. Whatever the subject, if a trainee feels that he either knows the 
answers or does not need to know them, he is not receptive to learning. 
Another wav to motivate the trainee is to address the training to the 
day-to-day problems which he faces. If he can sec that training applies 
to his human relations problems, rather than problems in general, he will 
be interested. 

Learning is a dynamic, active process; so the trainee learns best by 
doing. This is but another word for participation. It is one of the main 
reasons for such training methods as conference training and role-playing 
mentioned later. If only a man’s ears are participating (i.c. 7 lecture) much 
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less is learned than if his eyes, muscles, thinking processes, and feelings 
are involved Knowledge and skill arc much more easily changed in train¬ 
ing than are attitudes, but in human relations, attitude changes arc most 
important This requires the human relations training piogram to 
emphasize participate training methods to the fullest possible extent 
though paiticipative training is desirable, research shows that skillful 
lecture and discussion will also change sonic attitudes Miner presented 
a fifteen horn human relations course to engineering and scientific super 
visois 1 Using a contiol gioup which did not take the course, he gave an 
attitude test to each group before and after the course Questions were 
presented m a wav which prevented the respondents from knowing what 
answers were sought Responses showed that the course significantly 
changed trainee attitudes toward their management job Positive atti 
tuck's weie mcreiscd signific uitlv tow rrd adnunistiative routine, the gen 
cral supciMsoii job md moie pcinnssivt lc idcrslnp On the other hand, 
the couisc caused little lcduction in negative attitudes 1 his suggests that 
it is harder to dislodge negative attitudes than to create positive attitudes 
toward human relations at woik Participatee training may be required 
for significant idilution of negative attitudes 

Mother training phenomenon is transfer of training, which means 
that the learning of one task assists in learning another 1 1 insfer is not 
absolute memorization of poetiv docs not hclji one lcmcmbcr names 
more easih I rnisfer does occur when tasks arc sinnl ir 1 his is a major 
benefit of role plaving, which is discussed m the next chajitcr Practice in 
l hypothetical ioIc is so siinihn to an actual role that transfer tends to 
occur Iranslci also t lLls pi ice for anv work elements in one task which 
are identical in anothci task With rcgncl to abstract human relations 
ideas transfer occurs when a known idea applies to a new situation if the 
harmi is tnsare that it applies Of I e n the learner lias to be told of the 
connection \ maingci who Tccognizcs llu* importance* of ‘listening” when 
counseling mav overlook its import nice in a corrective interview because 
he perceives that Ins job in the latter ease is to ‘tell” a person what to do 
A good training program nr ikes optimum use of transfer of training 

\nother learning fundamental is that since people aie eliffeient, each 
learns at Ins own rate llieic is no wav to assure umfoim results and tliev 
should not be expected Learning rate is somewhat affected b\ the time 
period for learning. A six hour training dav generally produces less result 
than six one hour periods on successive days 

\n additional learning fundamental is recall Though people forget, 
they can recall something that has been learned in less time than was 

'John B Miner, “The 1 ffcit of a Course in Psychology on the Attitudes of Rc 
search and Development Supervisors," Journal of Applied Psychology , vol 44 no 3, 
I960, pp 224-232 
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required in the original learning. Hence the continuous need for “re¬ 
fresher” training m human iclations to help people recall and refresh their 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

Responsibility for Training. Human relations training is a line re¬ 
sponsibility, meaning that managers in a direct chain of command (rather 
than staff assistants and service units) arc responsible for seeing that the 
people below them m the organization arc trained. Line managers must 
decide who needs training, what kind and how much is needed, and what 
resources can be budgeted to meet these needs. They also do some of this 
training, whether they wish to do so or not, because the way a manager 
deals with his employees becomes to them a form of training for their 
interaction with others. A manager’s subordinates arc mostly the length¬ 
ened human relations shadow of himself. 

Line responsibility for training is illustrated bv the anecdote (probably 
a true story) of the dcpjitinent head y\ho appioaelicd his vicc-piesidcnt and 
said, “John, 1 yvant to make sonic majoi personnel changes in in\ department. 
There arc se\cral men I want to fire, others that should be transfeired, and a 
few that I don’t knoyv what to do with. My men arc giving me strictly second 
rate perfoimancc.” 

The v ice-pi esidcnt looked at him thoughtfully and said, “Charlie, hoyv 
long have soil been on this job?” 

“Seven years.” 

“Who has been 111 charge of these men all that tunc?” 

“I have.” 

“Well, Chat lie, whose performance is second-rate?” 

The staff’s function in human relations tiaining is one of service and 
motivation. It provides ideas, manpower, and procedures which help a 
line manager, but—beyond that—its responsibility is to motivate managers 
both to want to train and to give training adequate emphasis among the 
hundreds of demands that arc made on their time. As an aid in selling 
training needs, the trainer may help managers prepare profile charts of 
development needs for each subordinate manager, as illustrated in Fig¬ 
ure 8-2. Then, when a manager is read) to proceed with training, the 
training staff needs to have enough skilled manpower available to help 
him get the training job done. The staff will train him and his subman- 
agers to be on-the-job tiainers, to lead conference sessions, and so on; or 
for classroom courses the staff itself may supply skilled teachers. Always 
the staff is helping, interpreting, scrying, suggesting, checking—in short, 
trying to improve employee tiaining throughout I he organization. 

Staff specialists should always be cautious about trying to sell human 
relations training to operating people. It is pcihaps best that the term 
“human relations” should never appear as the title of a training program, 
because it may conjure up images of manipulating people, being soft, 
social reform, or disregarding primary organizational goals. Rather, the 
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training course should be problem-oriented toward communication, un 
derstanding behavior at woik, counseling developing moiale, maintaining 
discipline, improving safety, 01 something else Specific human relations 
ideas can then be incorporated into these courses as nccessai) This kind 
of course is compatible with organizational goals and acceptable to op 
crating managcis 

Regardless of whether the actu ll trainer is a staff ot line pcison, he 
lias scveial pi unary responsibilities to chschaigc 

1 lie creates an environment which is conducive to learning 1 Ins 
is both a phvsual cnviionmcnt, such as freedom fiom noise uid an tmo 
tioml environment, such as feeling of freedom to express one s thoughts 

2 lie personalis motivates the group lie builds m them a dcsiic to 
learn 

s lie is a model of bdiavioi reg tiding Ins subject If he is trying 
to <how the value of credit where eredit is due. then he should conduct 
himself in that m inner else his ldci will fill on bantu ground Rung a 
model of behavior is peilups mine import int with limnm relations tram 
mg tli in with other tv pcs bee uisc it shows that the tiaincr believes in anel 
p actiecs what lie is teaching 


Knowledge 

Psyihologrol foundations 
Socio oq cal *cundnt ons 
Orgamzot anal dynamrs 
Techniques and methods 

Skills 

Face to face interaction 

Communication 

Counseling 

Participation 

Leadership 

Attitudes 

Tries to understand own role 
Accepts people for what they ore 
Recognizes importance of persons 
Understands human relations philosophy 



Fig. 8-2. Manager-development profile ihart for human relations. 
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4. He usually introduces new "knowledge and values. Knowledge refers 
to information which he supplies as an “expert.” The term “values” refers 
to ideas, judgments, and feelings. 

5. Finally, lie coordinates and directs the group, llis presence is 
supposed to help the group get more from the training situation than it 
would without him. 

What Is Training Trying to Accomplish? The trainer's goal always 
is to change pait of a man's total behavior b\ changing his knowledge, 
skills, and/or attitudes. A person is tlicicby “dc\eloped” by being given 
experiences which arc judged to he useful for the future. It is up to the 
trainee, however, to derive usefulness therefrom. All development is basi¬ 
cally sclf-dey’elopment. The trainee does the developing, and the tinnier 
merely sets the stage. All development is individual, so that no one ap¬ 
proach develops people equally. Some may benefit, but others could 
concurrently become w r orse off. The personal nature of training is espe¬ 
cially evident with human relations because there is no one model of 
what is a “good” human relations manager, so each person’s giowtli may 
properly he along slightly different lines. 

A manager works in several different human environments, and tiain 
ing should prepare him for each to the extent that his job rcquiics it. As 
discussed in an earlier chapter, a manager is a follower as well as a leader; 
and the followership role lequircs different insights and practices. He is 
also an equal member with his fellow department heads or some otlici 
peer group. Then lie relates in different wavs to union groups, public 
groups, and staff specialists. In all of these human groups lie needs to 
he qualified to play his role. At one time or another he is receiv ing orders, 
giving orders, acting as a detached diagnostician, or being an attached 
member. His whole human relations role is never simply that of leader. 

Research show's that human relations training is accomplished slowly 
because attitudes and new behavior patterns aie involved along with 
knowledge. It appears that those who most need human iclations training 
tend to benefit most. One study, for example, reported that a group of 
engineers made significant changes after a much needed human iclations 
course, but Lliat a manufacturing group, inoic sophisticated in human 
relations, was unaffected by the training. 4 But it is not necessary for the 
trainee to like the training in order to benefit. Some studies have shown 
a negative correlation (1 per cent level) between evidence of real learning 
and a favorable attitude toward the training. Learning involves some frus¬ 
tration, and people who really learn may be made uncomfortable by the 
training or develop resentment about it/ 1 

4 Herbert E Kruginan, “Management Development 'I raining. Who Profits Most?” 
Personnel , May-June, 1959, pp. 59-62. 

B A. C. Eckcrman, “The Training Process,” Journal of the American Society of 
Training Directors , August, 1959, p. 39. 
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Modifying Human Relations Behavior. The goal of human relations 
training—changed performance—is not so easily accomplished as one 
might imagine. Compared to the training of a lathe operator, human 
relations training is much more difficult. There arc three main reasons for 
this: (1) the nature of the subject, (2) deficiencies in the training process, 
and (3) difficulties in applying newly learned human relations ideas at 
the workplace. 

Nature of the Subject. The difficult nature of human relations is 
fairly well recognized. In the first place, it is largely a subjective area of 
practice. It is difficult to define and make meaningful to trainees. By con¬ 
trast, a lathe operator can be trained in terms of definite movements and a 
specific body of knowledge. Second, training results arc quite difficult to 
measure and evaluate. The kind and amount of benefits management can 
expect are not entirely predictable. The subject is intangible, and how docs 
011 c measure intangibles? Human relations practice is affected by so many 
other variables that it cannot be very well isolated for measurement any¬ 
way. As a third complication, human relations training is directed toward 
long run results; yet the need for measurement and evaluation is now so 
that: decisions can be made whether to continue training. 

What usually happens is that management depends heavily on the 
trainees’ opinions of how muc h they were benefited by training. Being 
loyal employees, they do their best to live up to what is expected of them, 
so they report they "‘liked the training” and that they think it will help. 
A more reliable method is to have superiors evaluate how the trainees have 
changed their performance after training. Still more exactness is achieved 
by using control groups, one with training and one without it. Certainly 
management should make the best evaluation possible. It also should 
realize that since benefits of human relations training arc not completely 
measurable, any long-range program of training is partly based upon faith 
in the idea and a calculated risk of its success. This should be no hindrance 
to human relations training, because management approaches many prob¬ 
lems in a similar manner. 

Problems with the Training Process. Poor administration of the 
human relations training program sometimes weakens it. In numerous 
instances it is forced upon managers before they recognize a need for it. 
Their natural reaction is resistance. The program’s objectives sometimes 
carry the implied statement “You’ve been doing this all wrong. It’s 
about time you foremen learned how to get cooperation out of people/' 
Again, resistance is natural. Both of the preceding causes of resistance are 
removed if the training director or a member of higher management helps 
the group determine its own need for training. Emphasis then is upon help 
and improvement. The group no longer feels that it is being forced into 
training or that it is being told, “You aren’t doing an adequate job.” On 
the other hand, there arc negative aspects to any human relations training 
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which digs deep into practical problems. It brings to light the weaknesses 
and prejudices of trainees, and it challenges some of their practices, all of 
which causes some uneasiness and painful self-analysis. For these reasons, 
the training director should not promise that the program will be "all 
sweetness and lots of fun.” Neither should he become oversold and make 
unrealistic ■‘blue-sky'’ promises about the program, leaving trainees in 
frustration and anxiety because they know the promises cannot be fulfilled 
in practice. 

The greatest training deficiency tends to be inadequate coverage of 
the three interdependent areas of knowledge, attitudes, and skill. Improve¬ 
ments in all three are needed. Knowledge and attitudes arc little more than 
theory, unless and until they can be put into practice through skill. Oil 
the other hand, skill without knowledge is meaningless. The trainee may 
be taught in class to apply perfectly a specific human relations skill, but 
in practice he finds that each situation is different, never quite duplicating 
the problem he had in class. Only through knowledge of human relations 
fundamentals can he achieve the understanding necessary to know when 
to apply his skill and how to adjust it to each situation. 

The training situation is no better if knowledge and skill are im¬ 
parted, but attitudes remain unchanged. A neglect of attitudes in a human 
relations training program is like neglecting paint which is peeled and 
chipped when repainting a house. You can brush on a new, clean layer 
of paint that will look good for a while, but shortly it will erupt into the 
old condition. So, too, with training in human relations. Unless people’s 
attitudes are changed, they will soon break out with the same old behavior 
pattern. 

The need for training in all three areas can hardly be overstressed. 
Improved performance, the supreme test of human relations training, is 
best achieved through joint development of knowledge, attitudes, and skill. 
Human relations training in the past has been diiected mostly towaid 
knowledge, but it is beginning to give joint emphasis to attitudes and skill. 
Some of the training methods for accomplishing this are discussed in the 
last part of this chapter and the entire next chapter. 

Difficulties in Practicing What Has Been Learned . Even the best of 
training ma> be ineffective because of obstacles at the workplace which 
discourage the trainee from using what he has learned. Let us observe 
how this occurs with a first-line supervisor who has received human rela¬ 
tions training and returns to his office to try it. 0 

In the beginning, his own employees tend to resist any changes in his 
way of dealing with them. They have a certain role expectation of him, 

6 For additional discussion see Paul C. Buchanan and Charles K. Ferguson, “Some 
Controversial Issues Concerning Supervisory Development/' Personnel , May, 1954. 
pp. 473-475; and Dalton K. McFarland, “Bottlenecks in Human Relations Training," 
Advanced Management, February, 1955, pp. 13-16. 
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and when this expectation does not agree with facts, they are confused and 
less able to anticipate how he will usually react At least, they had learned 
to live with him the way he was 1 When he tries to change, they wonder 
if the change is temporary or permanent They wonder 1 Will he go back 
to his old manner in a few days 7 1 las he really changed 7 ’ More rarely, the 
opposite effect occurs and the employees fail to see a genuine change 
in the supervisors practice They are so used to him as he was that they 
inteipiet his new practices in terms of the old standards If he honestly 
sj)s. Let s talk it over, the employee hears this as sarcasm or as an effort 
to get him out on a limb The true change is not apparent 

With all this resistance and misinteipretation, the supervisor finds 
that his first few cautious efforts at improvement are not successful, and 
the law of effect operates to discourage repetition of this behavior It 
is then easy for him to conclude that human relations training is “no good 
anyw i\ and to slide back into his former patterns of supervision In 
order to meet this problem management mav find it necessary to orient 
employee s to human relations ideas at the same time that it trains its 
supcivisors It appears that the work group grows best as a unit rather 
than piecemeal 

In this time of trial for the supervisor, his trainer can probably be 
of little help because lit is back in the classroom working with another 
training class And the trainer a staff man, also has no control over 
rewards and punishments on the job In the classroom the supervisor felt 
free to try new human relations approaches and was rewarded accordingly 
because his group had a mutual interest therein but on the job his rewards 
do not conic so easily His cl issioom reference group is not the same mem 
bership as the refcience group of employees, managers, and staff men who 
influence his behavior at work The helpful support of his classroom group 
fides away outside the classroom Therefore, it is desirable for training 
courses to include training m how to overcome resistance to them back on 
the job! 

Higher management can discourage a supervisors improvement even 
more than his employees do Consider the case of a supervisor who tries to 
improve his human relations but finds that his new approach directly 
contradicts his superiors own practices This difference in practices im 
mediately becomes a cause of stress between them The supervisor begins 
to worry because he knows that his performance is evaluated in terms of 
the standards his superior has He wonders, Does my department head 
really support improved human relations 7 Will I be permitted to try 
new ideas 7 At this point his department head could help by establishing 
a coaching relationship so that he could regularly encourage the supervisor 
to try his new training, could review the results with him, and could estab 
lish a general climate of confidence for new ideas Under these conditions 
the law of effect operates positively to encourage personal development 
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Research studies of human relations programs affirm the importance of 
support by higher management. One author concludes from these studies 
that "the one absolutely necessary condition for effective human-relations 
training is that attitudes and prac tices of higher levels must be consistent 
with the course content/’ 7 Not only must higher management he sold on 
the idea; it must also practice good human relations. 

The general conclusion suggested by this discussion is that human 
relations training is best translated into practice w'hen those below the 
trainee are prepared to receive his new practices , and when those above 
him already support and practice the things he is being taught. The social 
organization of a business is so interrelated that a major human relations 
change in a small unit is difficult to effect. The culture of an organization 
is such that human relations training cannot change just one level of it 
any more than fire can burn just one layer of boards in the middle of a 
pile of lumber. Improvements arc best accomplished by training all levels 
of a department or whole business. Trainees may be grouped in either 
of two ways. In a horizontal group each level is trained separately, prefer¬ 
ably beginning at the top. A vertical group places men together from 
several levels. It gives supervisors greater confidence about the extent to 
which their manager will support the new human relations practices they 
learned, because they took the course with him.* 


TRAINING METHODS 

What are some human relations training methods and under what 
conditions are they useful? Since training is directed toward work per 
formance, methods will be classified in terms of their emphasis on per¬ 
formance. 

1. Lecture and discussion 

2. Participative discussion of performance 

3. Simulated practice off the job 

4. Learning while actually performing on the job 

The last item, performance on the job, is the ultimate criterion of 
competence and is certainly an essential ingredient of human relations 
training; but history shows that experience alone rarely develops top-notch 

7 Walter R. Mahler, A Research Approach to Supervisory Development , Amer¬ 
ican Management Association, Manufacturing Series , no. 204, 1953, p. 27. See also 
Edwin A. Fleishman, “Leadership Climate, Human Relations Training, and Super¬ 
visory Behavior,” Personnel Psychology , Summer, 1953, pp. 205-222; and Frank J. 
Jasinski, “Human Relations Training: The Missing Link,” Personnel, May, 1956, 
pp. 508-515. 

B For an example of vertical group, see Michael G. Blansfield, “Executive De¬ 
velopment: A Group Training Approach,” Personnel, March, 1956, p. 443. 
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human relations abilities Even then the road is long and tortuous so 
that it frequently comes ds the climax of a successful career , rather than 
being the bast of it Training must go bevond on the job experience al 
though experience will always remain the cipstone of the training process 
A number of companies have developed programs of growth delegation 1 
in which executives who aie being trimcd for higher level |obs aie rotated 
lo pcisonncl md to manufacturing jobs where tlicv fuc majoi human 
problems from both stiff ind line points of view I lie result is an incicased 
aw irencss of the significance of hum 111 probhms thioughout the business 

At the opposite end of the perform mcc training sc lie is classroom 
lecture ind discussion It is more of a pciformince for the teichcr than 
foi the group It still his its usefulness because it is 1 quick w r\ to impart 
element u\ knowledge of a subject within the hunted tune nulible to 
business and cducitionil institutions I 01 this ic ison it foims the base 
of 111 mv trinnng piogrims It cncoin igcs uniformity of knowledge where 
this is necessirv for work coordination ll ilso is economical and can sue 
ccssfullv use less cxpciicnccd tcicheis thm other trnning methods Its 
chief hnutition is tint it prmnnl> aflccts onlv one of tlnee tiainmg 
in is— knowledge—but not itl it tides niel skills People usually feel they 
know ill ibout hum m relitions (1 c people) anvwav so whv should they 
h ten to someone else tell them ibout people Sometimes it is even difficult 
to hold 1 truncc s interest 

lh tween the two extremes lie two other tinning ipproaches snnu 
1 itccl pi iclice ind pirhcipitivc discussion of peifomnnce Simuhted piae 
tiee provides 1 nice combinition of i\piriencc and a training cmmmmtnt 
Siiuc it is 1 ncwci development ind a promising one the entire next 
clnplcr is devoted to it I he lcmainder of tins clupter discusses turning 
methods winch provide pirticip itivc discussion of perform 111cc 

Conference Training The conference method uses a small group who 
mutuillv work with a leielci to develop joint discussion ibout 1 subject 
with winch the group his had experience It is of double value in human 
relitions trnning I irst it is in excellent w iv to get ill trainees to discuss 
hum 111 relations problems and develop wns to meet them Second, the 
coiifcuncc method itself uses a number of hum 111 relitions concepts and 
consequently serves is in lllu tntion of sound humm iclilions practices 
Such concepts as paiticipation and communication m terms of another 
persons understanding arc 1 basic part of the conference method 

Conference training was first developed ind applied in industrv dur 
ing World War I In recent sens it Ins been used frequently for human 
relations training of foremen and middle man igers I lie trnning group 
is usuall) limited to between 10 and 20 persons bccurse it is desirable 
tint all of them participate in each turning session Since the group does 
most of the discussing members must have practical experience with the 
subject being discussed so that the\ can participate 1 urthermore, the dis 
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cussion should concern mutual problems of the members so that they are 
motivated to participate. 

There are two basic types of conference training. Each has the com¬ 
mon purpose of getting group agreement on sound solutions to problems, 
but their approach is different. In the directed method the leader has 
the conference content carefully outlined and the major conclusions al¬ 
ready drawn. By means of carefully organized questions and comments, 
he encourages the trainees to develop these ideas. The group may expand 
the points or amend them, but the predetermined framework largely re¬ 
mains. This method assures that large numbers of trainees will cover about 
the same material and will approach problems similarly. Large companies 
often need this type of uniformity so that their human relations policies 
will be applied consistently. The nondirected method is member-centered, 
meaning that the leader encourages the group to originate its own outline 
and conclusions. It tends to have a more permissive atmosphere and be 
more creative. 

The conference method works best with that realm of learning where 
the expert, the single authority, and the lecture are least effective. Con¬ 
ference leaders can use lectures, demonstrations, films, and written ma 
terial, but these devices remain secondary to the central idea of group 
participation. This means that the conference method is not a good way 
for an expert to try to present large amounts of new knowledge to a group. 

A well-conducted conference training program in human relations 
has many values. It helps managers learn how to analyze their human 
relations problems. When they see that other members of tlicir group 
come to different conclusions about some problem facing them, they 
begin to realize that almost any human relations problem has two sides 
to it. They arc encouraged to try to look at the other side of their prob¬ 
lems and to squelch their prejudices so that they can sec the whole prob¬ 
lem clearly. Their approach to human relations becomes more practical 
and mature. 

Since the minds of the whole group are used in conference training, 
many new ideas are exchanged. Each person leaves the group with more 
ideas than he had when he arrived. This is illustrated by the “dollar-bill 
demonstration.” If )oe and Charley exchange single dollar bills, each 
still has only one. But if they exchange ideas, then each has two ideas— 
his original idea, plus the one given him. 

Conference training motivates each manager to dare to try new ideas 
back on his job. He has confidence in them because he saw how they were 
developed and knows that others believe in them. Conference training 
helps managers learn to talk about (or verbalize) their human relations 
problems because they have to do just that in their conference discussions. 
They soon learn that their problems are no different and no more difficult 
than those of other managers. 
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The principal weakness of the conference method is that it tends to 
discuss problems in terms of vague generalities without getting down to 
concrete situations Conference leaders may force unwanted ideas on the 
group and ignore the part that the group members’ own attitudes play in 
their decision making 

A skillful conference leader helps the group get the most out of its 
training session He is not a lecturer, but a stimulator of discussion and 
moderator for the group He carefully sets up proper physical facilities, 
and plans how the topic for the day will be approached It is his responsi¬ 
bility to guide the group toward its objectives In order to control discus 
sion he has to be patient, tolerant of ideas, and tactful m his approach 
Though he needs to know something about his subject, he does not have 
to be an cxpcit on it lie does not tell the group, he guides it Finally, he 
summarizes the discussion m such a wav that conferees leave with the 
feeling they have learned something tliev can use 

Case Training. In human relations case training is an application of 
the case method developed bv the Haivard Business School Generally 
defined, case training is a group discussion of a real life situation within 
a training environment Like the conference method, case training may 
either be dircc ted toward a solution b\ the leader or be nondircctcd Since 
there is no single right answer to most human relations cases, the non 
directed method gets better group interaction and better results in most 
instances Case problems and the conference method mav be used in 
combination 

'1 here arc many variations of the case method Cases ma> be simple 
and brief case situations, or they may be long and involved Thev can 
be true situations, reconstructed parts of several different situations, or 
fictitious Tliev emphasize analysis (anahtical cases) or the) stress execu 
tivc decision and action (case problems) The involved true situation, 
requiring executive action is the basic case approach developed at Harvard 
Case training ma) be used with large classes of 40 to 100 persons, but 
more participation and learning occur in the tvpical small classes of 10 
to 25 persons The term “case training " therefore, has man) meanings, 
and individuals should be sure thev are talking about the same thing when 
they discuss it in connection with training programs 

According to Rocthhsberger, the objectives of the case method in 
human relations training are (1) to help people recognize and understand 
the attitudes the) bring to a situation, (2) to help them ask better ques 
tions of experience, and ( 3 ) to provide them with a useful framework for 
thinking about human relations problems so that they can analyze them 
and determine useful courses of action 9 The case method encourages 
trainees to develop analytical, mature judgment and to leam to defend 

°F J Roethlisberger, “Training Supervisors in Human Relations/’ Harvard Bun 
new Revieu, September, 1951, p 52 
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Fig. 8-3. The case mclliod penetrates management mental blocks about human re¬ 
lations. (Courtesy of D. VV. Hobbs.) 


their ideas before others. As in a true management situation, trainees do 
not have all the facts; so they have to sharpen their analytical senses to 
make the most of the facts they base. A good case poses alternative solu¬ 
tions, which means that each trainee must develop skill in critical thinking 
in order to reach a plausible solution Since the ease leader has no “light 
answer’ 1 (at least in the nondirectcd method) the tiainee must accept ic- 
sponsibility for liis decisions and stand on his own feet. lie soon learns 
that human relations is an inexact ait, and that theory and principle arc 
useful aids only if he knows when to use them and how to apply them. 10 

The case method’s combination of a realistic situation, active trainee 
participation, and an anahtical approach brings about a forceful penetra¬ 
tion of the four human relations mental blocks shown in Figure 8 - 3 . 
When the trainee learns that there arc no school solutions or pat formulas 
which will solve the case, he is encouraged to overcome his primary mental 
block of dependence on thinking of other people. Once lie begins to think 
for himself, be begins to see bow different backgrounds and experiences 
affect the attitudes of both the persons in the case and the trainees who 
are interpreting the case. Open discussion of sentiments and social values 
helps him overcome the mental block of personal bias and to develop 
mature judgment. 

The distinguishing hallmark of the case method is its attempt to get 
at the mental block caused by the intangiblcncss of human iclations. The 
student is pulled away from theory to a specific situation, at a specific 
time and place, with specific people. lie is required to verbalize exactly 
wliat are the problems and proper courses of action. Cases are especially 
useful to show the importance of finding the problems which rcallv are 
significant, and to present the truism that “you can’t solve a problem until 

10 For two examples of management human relations case training see Kenneth 
R. Andrews, “Executive Training by the Case Method,’' Harvard Business Review, 
September, 1951, pp. 58—70; and C. W. Fredriksen and Ilcliner Mnitiuson, “Helping 
Supervisors Train Themselves in Human Relations,” Personnel. January, 1955, pp 
323-334. 
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you find it." Finally, as the trainee interacts with others and picks up 
new knowledge and ideas, he overcomes the mental block of poor perspec¬ 
tive. He begins to sec the multitude of influences upon any problem. In 
some cases he may also draw generalizations from his analysis. Penetra¬ 
tion of these four mental blocks develops judgment which is independent, 
mature, specific, and properly focused, as shown in Figure 8 - 3 . This goes 
straight to the center of any human relations problem. 

Like other training methods, case training has its faults and inappro¬ 
priate uses. For success it requires a more skillful leader than either the 
lecture or conference method. When poorly handled, it degenerates into 
a bull session. It is also time-consuming and costly, especially if organiza¬ 
tions develop their own training cases. A major criticism of the case method 
is that, when it is used alone, it gives inadequate attention to new knowl¬ 
edge and to a uniform philosophy or framework for determining social 
values. Teacher and students alike may discuss cases within their own un- 
examined preconceptions and values. If anything, training becomes too 
situational and pragmatic, thus perpetuating the status quo. 

The Incident Method. A useful variation of the case method, espe¬ 
cially for management training, is the incident method developed in the 
1950 s by Paul and Faith Pigors. 11 In the traditional case method the case 
facts are carefully prepared and given to the trainees, but in the incident 
method only a brief incident is given the trainees. The method’s unique 
feature is that trainees must dig for the facts by asking questions of the 
case leader, who is the one person to whom the full case facts arc available. 
Usually the question period is limited, and trainees must ask questions 
which can be answered either “ves" or “no," or by a simple factual state¬ 
ment. This fact-gathering step more nearly approximates real-life manage¬ 
ment decision-making than does the basic case method. Pigors divides the 
incident method into five steps: 

1 . Presentation of the incident to trainees. 

2 . Fact finding by means of member questions. 

3 . Group determination of the basic decision, or decisions needed, 
i.e., definition of the problem. 

4 . A written individual decision, including supporting reasons, by 
each member. 

5 . Group discussion of the case in general and of the decisions 
reached. If there is a split in the group’s decisions, the leader may ask 
that those with similar decisions form subgroups, elect a spokesman, and 
have a short debate on the case. 

11 Paul Pigors and Knit'll Pigors, Case Method in Human Relations: The Incident 
Process, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961; Paul Pigors and Faith 
Pigors, Director’s Manual: The Incident. Process , Washington: Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1955; and Sterling H. Schocn and Wendell L. French, "Experience with the 
Incident Process in Management Training," Personnel , July-Angust, 1959, pp. 54-61. 
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Step 4 of the incident method usually is not a part of the traditional 
case method, although it could be. This step emphasizes action because it 
requires everyone to participate and to reach an individual decision, rather 
than being a part of a group decision. In summary, the incident method 
gives more emphasis to fact-finding and individual decision-making. It is 
useful for short cases, but is cumbersome for long complicated cases. It 
supplements the traditional case method instead of replacing it. 

One weakness of the incident method is that the group docs not have 
the facts for study before the class meeting. The trainee has no opportunity 
to review the facts and formulate analyses before class. In the class he 
must depend on one person, the leader, to give him the facts. Unless the 
leader knows the facts extremely well, personal interpretations and con¬ 
fusion may reign. In any event, it takes valuable time to get the facts— 
time which might be spent better on analysis and decision-making. 

Participative Training Variations. Two training variations which en¬ 
courage participation in discussion arc buzz groups and forced-leadership 
training. These variations can be used as a part of lecture-and-discussion 
training or with case problems. The buzz method is also called '‘discussion 
66 " and "Phillips-66" method in honor of its founder, J. Donald Phillips. 12 
Its objective is to break a group into smaller units so that more persons 
can participate. Typically the group is subdivided into units of six peisons 
who have six minutes to solve a problem and be ready to report their 
conclusions. (The term "66" originated from the six persons and six min¬ 
utes.) Note that many persons get experience as leaders because each unit 
of six persons has to select a leader. Each unit is small enough for mem¬ 
bers to talk privately among themselves, permitting a number of units to 
operate simultaneously in the same room. If there are four units, four 
persons can be talking at the same time, one in each unit; whereas only 
one could talk at a time if the members were operating as a whole group 
of 24 persons. Note that this procedure also achieves four separate solu¬ 
tions to the question posed, rather than one. 

Good leadership is required to make the buzz system successful. Some 
times the six minute period is too short, but the leader blindly uses it 
anyway. The leader may waste time in organizing the groups and explain¬ 
ing the method. The group itself may use most of its time selecting a 
chairman and getting acquainted, leaving scant time to consider the real 
problem. Participation in the over all large group may actually be dis¬ 
couraged because sometimes only the chairman reports for each buzz 
subgroup, causing other members to feel bored and left out as soon as 
they finish their six minutes of participation. 

Another training variation is forced-leadership training, developed 
by Eugene E. Jennings. This method changes the membership of buzz 

12 J. Donald Phillips, 4 ‘Report on Discussion 66,” Adult Education Journal , Octo¬ 
ber, 1948, pp. 181-182. 
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units or discussion groups so that persons who have not been unit leaders 
are put into the same unit, thereby “forcing” one of them to become 
leader each time membership of the unit is changed. After seven or eight 
separate sessions nearly everyone has had to be a leader at least once. This 
method encourages all trainees to take a turn at group leadership. Without 
rearrangement of units, the leaders who are already best qualified domi¬ 
nate the units and get most benefit from the training. Jennings applied 
forced-leadership training to 20 supervisors, using another 20 supervisors 
as a control group whose unit membership was not rotated. Performance 
evaluations by superiors six months after the training showed that the 
forced-leadership trainees improved significantly more than the control 
group. 18 

An interesting variation of case training is the in-basket technique, 
in which trainees receive and study a manager's incoming communications 
as found in his in-basket on a typical day. Then in class they discuss how, 
in the role of that manager, they would react to problems posed by the con¬ 
tents of his in-basket In this way they deal with problems as a real 
manager receives them, rather than as written in a carefully organized case 
by a third person. Sometimes films or real persons can bring in additional 
problems as an interruption, thus confusing the trainees with several simul¬ 
taneous problems more like real on-the-job pressures. 14 


SUMMARY 

Human relations training is a formidable task, but a necessary one. 
It seeks to change a person's behavior by changing his knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes. Responsibility for training rests primarily with line manage¬ 
ment, assisted and motivated by the training staff. 

The intangible nature of human relations makes it difficult to define, 
to teach, and to evaluate. Even when the subject has been taught, the 
trainee often has difficulty putting his learning into practice. Subordinates 
resist his new methods, and superiors do not provide him with a suitable 
human relations climate. Human relations training is best translated into 
practice when those below the trainee are prepared to receive his new prac¬ 
tices and when those above him already support and practice the things 
he is being taught. 

In relation to performance the four groups of training methods are 
lecture and discussion, participative discussion of performance, simulated 
practice off the job, and learning while actually performing the job. Lecture 
and discussion will impart knowledge but are not as effective as other 

18 Eugene E. Jennings, “Forced Leadership Training/' Personnel Journal , October, 
1952, pp. 176-179. 

14 For example, see George W. Gibson, “A New Dimension for ‘In-basket* 
Training," Personnel , July-August, 1961, pp. 76-79. 
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methods for skill and attitude development. Participative discussion of 
performance is both popular and effective. The main paiticipative methods 
are conference, case, incident, buzz, and forced-leadership training. Simu¬ 
lated practice off the job will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Questions 

1. Do you agree with llie comment “The must important factor in learn¬ 
ing is motivation”? Why? I low important is it to your learning? 

2. How do the following learning concepts affect human ichitiuns train¬ 
ing: learning by doing, transfer of training, and recall? 

3. Why not make the staff training group primarily responsible for 
human relations training? 

4. Why is human lclations training difficult to evaluate? Suggest wins in 
which it may be evaluated. 

5. What obstacles often stand in the way of the manager who tries to 
practice vs hat lie has learned in a human relations training comsc? 

6. What are lire benefits and weaknesses of the conference method of 
human relations training 7 The case method? In wlr.it vsavs are the conference 
and case methods different? 

7. What is the incident training method? Coinpjic it with the traditional 
case method. Under what conditions would sou use each 7 

8 . In what way are buzz groups and the foicecMeadership method useful 
in management training? 

9. Is humaii relations training worth all tile effort it takes? 

Supplementary Readings 

Andrews, Kenneth R. (eel.). The Case Method of Teaching Human Relations 
and Administration, Cambridge, Mass.: Haivaid IJiuvcisitv Tress, 1953. 
Bakke, K. Wight. A Norwegian Contiibution to Management Development, 
Bergen, Norway: The Norwegian School of Economics and Business 
Administration, 1959. 

Dustan, Jane, and Barbara Makanowitzky. Training Managers Abroad , New 
York: Council foi International Piogress in Management, 1961. 

Glover, John D., and Ralph M. I lower. The Administrator : Cases on Human 
Relations in Business , 3d. ed., Homewood, III.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1957. 

Griinshavv, Austin, and John W. Hennessey. Organizational Behavior: Cases 
and Readings , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., I960. 
Houston, George C. Manager Development: Principles and Perspectives , Home- 
wood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 

Lawrence, Paul R., and others. Organizational Behavior and Administration: 
Cases , Concepts , and Research Findings , Homewood, III.: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1961. 

Pigors, Paul, and Eaith Pigors. Case Method in Human Relations: The Inci¬ 
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SIMULATION TRAINING 
(ROLE PRACTICE) 


All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have then exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

William Shakespeare 1 

A man has as many social selves as there are individuals 
who recognize him and carry an image of him in their 
mind. 

William James 2 


Administration has a great deal in common with play-acting. The admin¬ 
istrator, like the actor, has particular roles to play. His job is to know 
his lines and play them well, because the way that he plays them will 
determine his success with people. His principal role is that of manager, 
but he may play other company roles such as secretary of the credit 
union or member of the company band. Actually he plays a different role 
with each person and group with whom he deals. For example, his role as 
manager requires different conduct with a subordinate clerk than with a 
fellow executive. And the clerk acts differently with his boss than with a 
fellow clerk. 

Since a manager is regularly acting roles in his relations with others, 
it is essential for him to have "role awareness” and to do “role-thinking” 
so that he can size up each relationship and develop the most effective 
interaction possible. Others have role expectations of him, and if he can- 

1 As You Like It, Act II, Scene vii. 

2 The Principles of Psychology , New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1890, 
vol. I, p. 294. 
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not meet these expectations or change them as he performs his job, both 
the manager and his people may become frustrated and less effective A 
manager can be helped in role awareness and role thinking by means 
of various forms of simulation training or role practice (these two terms 
are used as synonyms because all human relations involve role) The 
distinguishing feature of simulation training is that it approximately du 
pheates (simulates) off the job some important feature of actual job re 
qmrements In this manner a person is permitted to learn through realistic 
performance, but away fiom the job and in a training environment Train 
ing methods which will be discussed are role plav ing, sensitivity training, 
gaming and miscellaneous variations Role playing will be discussed in 
grcitcr detail to give an understanding of the simulation process 

ROLE PLAYING 

If 111 a clissroom situation a person can act out another role, he is 
helped to unclcistmd both the other role and his own role Because of this 
deeper insight his attitude mu change llic concept of role playing is that 
of creitmg 1 realistic situition usually one involving conflicts between 
people and then having persons plav the parts of the individual person 
alitics undei the direction of a conference leader Usually only the situa 
tion is given, so the dialogue must spontaneous]) grow out of the situa 
tion The end product is a spontaneous skit of a realistic situation Its sig 
nificaut difference from traditional acting is that it is spontaneous A 
good actor mav be a poor role player, and vice versa Role plav ing is often 
considered a substitute for experience In a sense it is more than experience 
because it permits techniques of observation discussion, and emphasis 
that arc not customarily a part of experience If it provided only expen 
cnee, there would be little need for it 

Since j^eople take roles every day they aie somewhat expcnenccd in 
the ait, and with a certain amount of imagination they can project them 
selves into roles other than their own I his idea is not new, because dra 
matics is as old as recorded history, but its aj^phcation to human relations 
problems is somewhat recent It was first used m psychological therapy and 
sociological analysis by J L Moreno, who called it psychodiama or 
sociodrama ' It was later applied to human relations training by others 8 

The general objectives of role playing are to improve ( 1 ) human rela 
tions attitudes and ( 2 ) human relations skills of the participants I his is 
accomplished through learning by doing, which takes the well known 

8 Alex Bavclas, Role playing in Management Training Sociatry June 1947 pp 
183-191, John R T 1 icnch Jr Role playing as i Method of I raining F ortmen in 
J L Moreno (ed), Group Psychotherapy Nlw York Beacon House Inc , 1945 pp 
172-187, and Norman R F Maier Principles of Human Relations New York John 
Wiley and Sons Inc 1952 
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educational philosophy of John Dewey and applies it to human relations 
problems. Role-playing is a type of “vestibule school’' in human relations. 
As the vestibule school seeks to duplicate shop conditions as closely as 
possible, so docs role playing seek to duplicate situational human relation¬ 
ships. 

Role-playing has proved especially useful for training foremen, super¬ 
visors, and other leaders. Pioduction and sales personnel have received it. 
Several large firms have given then salesmen role-pla>ing training at much 
less cost than regular field tiaming. Union officials have a ho used it in pre¬ 
paring for negotiations. B} acting the role of management, they have been 
better prepared to understand and meet management’s proposals. 

Rolc-plaving, of course, supplements book learning, rather than sub 
stituting for it. Book learning is needed, but that alone may lead to [lustra¬ 
tion because it causes 011c to recognize the need for better human relations 
without knowing how to fulfill it. Role pi i\ing seeks to tianslatc principles, 
as taught in foimal tiaining, into an understanding of how to use those 
principles situatioiialh. Human relations principles and skills arc, at best, 
quite nebulous. They cannot be mastered without practice, and iole-phiy 
ing provides that practice. 

The novice who fiist looks at role placing often dismisses it fiom his 
mind with the thought that it is simple one of a multitude of 01 dinars 
training techniques available to management. Closer examination icveals 
that its values aic extensive and that it is effective in manv pioblcm areas 
where other management “remedies” have not worked. Some of the values 
and weaknesses of role* playing will now he discussed in oitlcr to detuniine 
where and how management may use it in an organization. 

Development of Action Tendencies. One of the nuijoi values of role 
placing is that it provides a wav to pul learning into practice while still 
under the guidance of an instructor. Administrators have long recognized 
that it was possible to know principles but to feci “hands Lied” when the 
need for using those principles aiose. This inability to act aiises fiom 
certain barriers to action. Some of these barriers are a lack of confidence 
in one’s ability to succeed with a new method, insecurity which causes fear 
of change, preconceived attitudes towaid problems, frustration, and weak 
motivation. Sometimes a person needs some stimulus or shock to make him 
quit his old habits and take up the new' ones he has learned. Role playing 
helps an individual make this transition. Once a person has applied a 
principle successfully in role-playing, lie has less timidity about its use 
again. By the removal of barriers to action, the individual develops action 
tendencies toward good human relations practices. 

Improving Human Relations Skills. Many persons cannot go from 
principle to practice because they lack skill. Skill in playing tennis cannot 
be acquired by reading a book on tennis, nor by learning its rules and 
principles. Once you have learned about tennis, the most effective means 
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of learning to play is to play it, w itch others play it, discuss weaknesses with 
a competent instructor, and keep on trying Human rchtions skills can be 
leirncd b\ a similar procedure and role pi iving pros ides this procedure 

One skill which c in be augmented In lolcplawng is the ability to 
sens^ mother peison c feelings In the typical supeivison situation this 
lbilitv is constanth used Ordinarily one icaets to what a person sivs but 
his fcchng is re ill\ the siguificint fictoi If the suptniitendent comments 
to the foiem in I \er\onc seems so jollv this morning the foicmm needs 
to mterpiet whether this meins llnres too much horstpln 01 You 
ih m mitlining c\u lluit 11101 ile Or if i worker compl 1111s ihont i woik 
is lgnnunt the foie in 111 needs to interpret whs I11 fiet the qiwlitx of 
upw it el coiniminieilicm is prcith dependent upon eich supers isor s lbilits 
to sense suhoidin ites tiui feelings from what thes si\ mel do 

Role phsiu^ is putKuliilv effutise m improsmg peiecption of feel 
ni^s hu 11 sl it illosss 1 pcisuii Lo let m mlcs of those whose feelings he 
often his interpret \\ hilc pcifmimiig in the roles of othus he Icirns 
to use ilieir eesluics ficnl e\])iessions ind gumled itniuks mel these 
1 11111 s he cone 11101c significant to him Skill it inters less ing is 1 Iso dc 
seloped 111 lokpliung 1 rum then role playing experiences md the 
n iIssls sslucli follow them the putiupmts le 1111 sslneli ip])ioiclus ue 
cITeetne m seeming fiets ind insights ind sslucli ippioiclics ire liuffcc 
tisc 

Role pi ism*, mis linprose 1 wide s ujcts of skills depending upon the 
locus gnen the role Since the role situition is dsnuiuc it develops skill 
m nuking on the spot decisions ind meeting unexpected situitions such 
s i forun in fiees sshin ill ibn^ with grits mees It his been used to it 
(line the number of grits mets ippe lied to higlui lesels bee uisc it has 
sl own foieiiieii boss to hmdh them it losver levels 4 

Changing Vttitudes 1 xpcncncc his shown tint lole plasmg cm m 
fluenee itt tucks Mils is one of its uiijoi silues Role plmng cm cliinge 
i mungei s lttituelc tow ltd lus job md the authonlv mil rcsponsibihts 
which it eoimninds 1 he lutocntic mlinger tends to look upon his job as 
one of gicit powci md liithontv He siews Ins mini icsjionsibilits is one 
of enfoicing iction bs incjiis of authonts md he w ints no hum m frnltics 
or feelings to mteifere with this objeetne Ilns tspe of in linger is npe foi 
i senes of ioIc pi lying experiences In these lit e in le nil tint tlu ic il func 
tion of his job is to pio ide leidtrship ritlicr than clrist people ihmugh 
fear IJe kirns tbit powci ind prestige ire paitls timed mel do not lnse 
simply fiom his orgiin/itioml uithonts 

Role pi is mg may a\o c lnngc attitudes toward othei jicople When, 
for cxmiplt a manjgei is icqiurtd to pin the role of i siiborchrnte he 

4 Handling the, Griev ince Problem b\ Rok plasing Business \bct \pr 9 
1951 p 97 and Ml in H Ivkr \ Cm Siudv of Role pining Jirson/ic/ September 
1948 pp 136-142 
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tends to use that person’s viewpoint and, in so doing, he gains a healthier 
respect for it. The next time he faces that viewpoint in an actual situation, 
he will think more of it. He recognizes that different points of view are 
not only possible, but arc even probable in the typical situation. This idea 
is especially apparent when “role reversal” is used. In role reversal the same 
individual switches roles in successive situations. He is often surprised to 
find that he tends to hold different viewpoints in each different role. 

Other Values. Closely related to attitude change is the release of emo¬ 
tional tensions which role-playing can bring. It was originally developed as 
a therapeutic procedure. Organizations seldom use it primarily for this 
purpose, but it is often a secondary result. 

In role-playing one can broaden his experience by trying different ap¬ 
proaches, while in an actual situation he often has only one chance. A 
person may in two hours in a role-playing group observe as many different 
approaches to a problem as he would in two months of normal experience. 
By evaluating the different wa\s of handling the same situation, he is able 
to sec the effects, strengths, and weaknesses of cadi approach. 

Role-playing helps a manager see his weaknesses. Most anyone tends 
to think he has the “common-sense skills’' of human relations. Supervisors 
and executives arc no exception. T hey may be convinced that human rela¬ 
tions training is necessary for others, but not for themselves, as illustrated 
by the experience of a high company official who observed role-training of 
three successive groups. He icmarkcd that the first time he was in the pro¬ 
gram he agreed witli the material and was pleased that he already practiced 
most of it. T he second time lie began to realize how* few people practiced 
it and how others greatly needed it. The third time he observed the pro¬ 
gram he was shocked to realize that he himself needed the training." 

Often there are valuable by-products of Tole-playing, regardless of the 
objectives of the particular role playing situation. For one thing, role- 
playing is a painless way of learning. People usually enjoy role-playing. It 
furnishes llicm an opportunity to use their “natural” instinct to act. The 
situation provides social activity, humor, and interest. Furthermore, role- 
playing often awakens in participants a latent desire for training so that 
they expand tlicir own voluntary training activities. 

Weaknesses of Role-playing. Rolc-plaving also lias weaknesses which 
partly offset its values. One disadvantage is that it is time-consuming and 
expensive. A role-playing session usually should last more than one hour, 
which means that it takes people away from their jobs for a significant part 
of a morning or afternoon. Role-playing takes time in another sense. The 
people whose attitudes and skills are being changed have had them for 
many years and will not relinquish them in a few sessions. It takes months 
or even longer to change some attitudes, if they can be changed at all. 
Improvement is gradual. 

* Maier, op. tit., p. 97. 
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Role playing is harder to use effectively than other training tools It 
can easily turn sour without effective direction The group may resent it 
as a childish approach to serious problems, unless it is introduced carefully 
People often are embarrassed and hesitate to take part Conversely, the 
group may place more emphasis on acting and showing off than on the 
problems imolved Most of these problems can be adequately subdued by 
an effective leader, as described m a subsequent section of this chapter 

Role playing is unsuitcd to present ltion of large amounts of informa 
tion Lectures and conferences ire more effective for this purpose Despite 
its disadvantages, role playing is one of the best ways to accomplish human 
relations training If good leadership is available and if role playing is 
appropriate its disadvantages are minor compaied to its advantages 


ELEMENTS OF ROLE-PLAYING 

Role pi lying consists of five elements 

1 Gcntial tiainmg environment 

2 Hie rok play mg gioup 

3 I he leadei 

4 1 he c isc or situ ition to be acted 

5 The pioccdurc 

Lacli element is dependent upon the others for maximum effectiveness A 
good case with 1 poor lcaclci will produce a weak result, and vice versa 

General Training Environment As with most other training tech 
mques lnlf the bittle is won if the project is successfully introduced 
Since role playing seeks to introduce changes in attitudes and skills, it 
needs the support of top line management If it is being introduced for 
the first time top management should be the first group to take it so that 
they cm know whit it is all about and so their subordimtes can know 
that their bosses needed it too 1 his procedure makes it m honor to be 
selected for a rolcphvmg group rather than an indication of inadequacy 
Role playing however, is less dependent upon top man igemcnt support 
than activities such as lectures on human relations Mam values of role 
playing come from spontaneous interaction, and group pressure to par 
ticipate is strong thcicforc, a person will gam from rolcpliying even when 
he has no company incentive to benefit from it But in this negative situa 
tion, role playing probably will not get the credit for his improvement 
Role playing is so intangible that top management support can be difficult 
to get 

When role playing is introduced, it is desirable that at least three 
manigement levels be trained still having onlv one level in each training 
class When several levels are trained many trainees have a better chance 
to put to practice what they have learned because their immediate superior 
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and/or suhoidinatcs also have the turning I his prevents frustration and 
shows the entne executive gioup what values can be accomplished when 
executives arc peiuntied to practice what thev hive learned 

The Role-playing Group. I he iolc plaviug group consists of two paits 
—the placers and the obseivets In the tvpical iolc plavmg setup, the group 
is limited to 10 to 20 persons 1 Ml members paitiup ite as actors or jnalvsts 
Nonpartiupalmg observer> aie iisuallv not desned because thev detnet 
from the interest of tlie group Mso the presence of a pei on s supctioi oi 
subordinitc m his clnm of coiiniuml is discouraged, it Ic 1st m tlie begin 
mng be*, mse tins nuv dcstiov the freedom, self criticism and spontaneity 
of the gioup Occ moil dlv m executive is admitted to the gioup fiom a 
higher or lowci level outside am luciubei s cliim of eorninind 1 his execu 
tive should be at the approxim ite level of the otlic is m the inform il orgm 
l/ation In anv case, the gioup must kt 1 th it wh it it m\s nid elf>c■* will not 
be Cained outside the lOiifciiiicc loom 1 leh member must feel lice to 
talk, to learn, and even to be einbarrissed 

When the technique is new to the group itself there im\ be some 
initial resistance within the group but it c m be dispelled tlnougli interest 
mg eases and good lc idrrslup both Ic iders and members repent tint in 
rob pining clttses men le ini with inoie cnjovment than m most othu 
tvpc* <f training One companv leports tint when iolc pitting was used 
to turn iLs foremen and higher managers m liumnii lclitions, over 80 per 
cent of trainees m each eliss suel tint iolc pitting liieieiseel the effective 
ness of the course ‘Very much ' " 

The Group Leader. 1 he key to effective iolc playing is i skilled le ider 
I \pcncncc lias shown that this skill is not casih acquirer! 1 he leidci 
mav come either from the hue or the staff In foreman training higher 
line executives not in the immediate chain of command arc often used as 
leaders Since few line executives arc already skilled m role playing, they 
are trained as instructors bv a staff specialist or an outside consult mt 
Staff specialists or consultants arc tvpieallv used for groups of higher lev cl 
management, because line executives outside the chain of command aic 
not available As might be expected, skill in directing role playing is best 
taught role playing itself I ectnres and manuals are useful onK to pio 
vide information about role playing 

Once the leader has presented the situation to the group, he has to 
be on the alert to maintain interest and meet problems before thev become 
serious He encourages all members to participate He sees that no one loses 
face and that a fellow member's role plavmg is not whitewashed by the 
gioup When discussion rambles, he brings it back to the objective He 
guards against excess joking or hilarity which might tend to make a farce 

8 L irger groups are often used with sptcidl methods described Liter 
7 Benjamin P Hazeltine and Robert I Hirra, Supervisory Development—the 
Research Approach,” Personnel Jul>, 1953, p 66 
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of the procedure I'inally, he must know when to terminate the discussion 
ot each episode and move on to the next one 

Although the lcadei docs participate in discussions and criticisms, his 
primary function is to remain in the background He avoids the temptation 
to be the expeit by offering his solution Lo the pioblcm or b\ tr\mg to 
force the group to a particular so’ution 

The Role-playing Case. Anotlici condition for effective role playing 
is the selection of good eases In the beginning this is the leaders responsi 
bilitv Liter, the gioup will suggest subjects which the cases should cover, 
and it ma\ provide the eases 1 lie eases should be realistic, because the 
whole bisis of role plawng is lealism 1 hex must he liitciestmg to the par 
ticipants preferiblv covering some problem fioin their even cl iv cnuion 
meat T01 i iefinerv gioup, the eases ma\ hue a refinen bickground, for 
i ictail group tliev mav liivr ^tailing bickgiound l litre are except ions, 
over i period ot tune a It It f vill develop ccrtun ‘proven cases which 
are effective legaidlcss of their setting (Simple c iscs for pricticc arc pro 
vided at tin end of this chiptei \ 

The Role-plaving Procedure. Role plawng pioeedurc is important, but 
it must alw ns be kept sec ondarv to the objective Jt is but the means to 
an end Although lolt pi i\mg is conducted in a vane tv of w ns, the tech 
liKiue is suffu icntlv standaidizcd for a tvpica 1 pioccduic to be de eribed 
I lie le ldu lining elected Ins eases in adv nice, begins with a short disc.us 
sion of the tv pc of pioblcms to be plavcd Individuals are then selected to 
plav the first roles l here is usu lllv a prmiaiv role, winch is the lolc having 
the initiative and lesponsibihh for solwng the ease and one oi more sec 
onclaiv ioIcs Ihc person plawng the piiniuv role is left to Ins own rc 
sources Other placers inn be instructed simple to “act natnril, or, when 
the piimarv plavei is out of the loom, tliev mav be given specific nistruc 
tions oi lnfoinution not j\ ailable to the primarv plavei I oi txample, the 
ptison who is foicmaii is sent out of the room while the group is told that 
the workers pom output is the result ot tumble with Ins wife at home If 
the ease is to be pined two oi three times sevcial foitmcn nn\ be sent 
out of the loom and each called when it is lux tunc to plav the lole I his 
proccduie denies the plaver the benefit of obscrv mg previous performances 
When the prim in plavei is e died into the room, the dialogue begins 
ihc dialogue continues until it ends natuiallv or until the leader halts it 
I he leader then suinmaii/cs the action that took pine He calls Lhe next 
piinnr) role plavei into the loom, ind tlu piocess is lcpeitcd until the role 
has been plavcd two to five times 1 he same pcison inn plav the secondan 
role each time, or a new person inav be used 

Refore geneial discussion begins each plavei should have a chance to 
save face by pointing out the errors lie made 1 hen the meeting is opened 
to general discussion 'I ape recordings mav be used to plav back dialogue of 
interest to the group If the group agrees on anv preferred behavior, a mem- 
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ber should be asked to play the role in the preferred way while the group 
looks for flaws* 

Research definitely shows that role-playing effectiveness depends upon 
the involvement of the individual in the procedure. In one experiment 
participants were given three degrees of involvement: actually acting out 
the key role, watching the scene with instructions to identify themselves 
with the key role; and watching with instructions to observe “what is 
going on." The more involved a person was, the better he was able to 
perceive and describe the role in a subsequent questionnaire. He also par¬ 
ticipated more frequently and intensely in subsequent group discussion. 8 

Following are several variations in procedure that have been developed. 

Multiple Role-playing . 9 Multiple role-playing, sometimes called 
“MRP," works with a large group of people by dividing them into small 
sections, each of which simultaneously plays the role situation. The in¬ 
structor cannot guide the groups during the actual role-playing process; 
but before the process begins, he presents uniform case instructions, and 
after role-playing is completed in each section, he directs the large group 
in analysis and appraisal of results. The size of each section may be dc 
termined by how many roles the case requires so that all persons play roles. 
For example, sections of six persons are required for a case involving roles 
for a supervisor and five subordinates, as shown in Figure 9 1 . This varia¬ 
tion is sometimes used at conventions. 

The absence of guidance during actual role-playing requires that the 
case situation be carefully constructed so that it points toward certain 
problems, is clearly described, has no obvious solution, is interesting 
enough to hold attention, and is broad enough to fit most members of the 
group. Although multiple role-playing is generally inferior to single role- 
playing, one unique advantage is that it allows rapid comparisons among 
sections to find how many groups chose a certain decision and why it was 
chosen. By giving different sets of instructions to different sections, mul¬ 
tiple role-playing also permits the testing of different approaches to a 
human relations problem. 

Audience Role-playing . 10 In audience role-playing, each member of a 
large group is asked to imagine himself in a particular role while the 
leader describes to him a series of experiences he undergoes while in that 
role. After each new experience each member fills out a questionnaire so 
that changes in opinion can be measured. Evidence indicates that such 

8 John R. P. French, "Group Productivity/' in Harold Guetzkow (ed.). Groups, 
Leadership , and Men, Pittsburgh, Pa : Carnegie Press, 1951, pp. 52-53. 

9 Norman R. F. Maier and Lester F. Zerfoss, “MRP: A Technique for Training 
Large Groups of Supervisors and Its Potential Use in Social Research/' Human Rela¬ 
tions, May, 1952, pp. 177-186. 

10 Norman R. F. Maier and A. R. Solem, “Audience Role playing: A New Method 
in Human Relations Training/' Human Relations , August, 1951, pp. 279-294. 
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artificially produced attitudes are reasonably close to attitudes in real 
situations Audience role playing makes use of the ldci stated earlier in 
this chapter that imohement m a role products better results thin mere 
observation Since lesults can be tabulated, diffeient groups or tv pcs of ap 
proaches can be compared statistically 

Sfcif Completion and Skits In skit completion the participants re 
marks arc provided up to a certain point They lead that part of the case 
from their script and then continue spout incouslv This approach »i\cs 
time, confines the spontaneous part to the crucial problem, permits better 
focusing of problems, and presents prclinnnarv ease facts in a more inter 
esting manner 

The skit or drama is basically different from the methods already dc 
scubed because it is not spontaneous All the material is prepared before 
use so that the actors work from script The plot, by being pointed toward 
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certain problem areas, is supposed to affect attitudes or illustrate human 
relations principles and practices. It ends more logically is more direct, and 
tales less training time than role pljung However, it takes extra time to 
prcpaic the script, lacks spontaneity and is often artificial. 11 

SENSITIVITY TRAINING 

Sensitivity training is a frustrating, challenging type of training winch 
lias grown from the woik of specialists m group dviianucs and nondirective 
counseling botli of which will be discussed in later cliaptcis In contiast to 
role plavmg, which is tvpicallv a pleasant wav of training, scnsitivitv turn 
mg usualh is not pleasant to its participants at Itast until tlicv arc tar 
along in their training llicv icpoit that sometimes lliev are tense, angrv, 
frustrated uncomfortable, or contused Basic alls, scnsitivitv training is 
small group interaction in an unstilietured group which requites people to 
become sensitive to each otliti s feelings in order to dc' clop reasonable 
group actnitv It is sometimes called laboratorv turning It his been given 
most emphasis bv the National I raining I jborjton m Gioup Develop 
nient and the Human Relations Rcscaich Gioup at the University of Call 
form i, Los Angeles 

'I here is no rule p/m mg in sensitivity tiainmg because paiticipants are 
acting their own tiue roles 1 hc\ are themselves, however, tlieir environ 
ment is so artificial that they find their ordinary social patterns aic no longer 
workable In this environment they are encouraged to examine then own 
self concepts and to become more receptive to vvliat others sav and feel 
In addition, tliev begin to perceive how a group interacts, recognize how 
culture affects it, and develop skills m woiling with others Jn summary, 
therefore, the goals of sensitivity training are understanding of self, under 
standing of others, insight into group process, understanding the influence 
of culture, and developing behavioral skills 

\lthough there arc main variations of sensitivity training, there are 
ccitdin essential elements foi effectiveness First, it is process onented 
rather than content onented People learn bv doing and feeling rather 
than by being told Second the group is at least partly uiistrue trued so 
that responsihihtv is placed on members for developing group process 
Hurd, some frustration is essential to accomplish the deep examination of 
self that is leqmred Fourth, it is necessary for the group to be small so 
that thcic can be a high level of participation Finally, there is an attempt 

11 R J Speroff, 'Scripts vs Role playing, 1 ' Personnel Journal Jimmy 1954, pp 
304-306 

12 Set Robert '1 annenbdum, Irving R Wcschler, and I ruJ Miss ink, leadership 
and Organization A Behavioral Science Approach , New York McGrawIIill Rook 
Company, Inc, 1961, and Spencer Klaw, “Two Weeks in a I Group/' Fortune , August, 
1961, pp 114-117ff 
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to develop a very permissive atmosphere so that members feel free to taJk 
even if they think they will appear impolite, selfish, or ridiculous. 

Following are types of problems that may arise in a training class. One 
member is upset because his ideas have been ignored for five successive 
meetings. Another member takes the initiative, becomes authoritarian, 
and fails because he inspires group resentment. Another’s superior attitude 
is uncovered as being defensiveness about his weaknesses. In all this tur¬ 
moil the trainer tries to remain relatively detached, keep some stability, cre¬ 
ate learning situations, and occasionally introduce ideas. When all goes 
well the group learns much about human emotions and how to act ap¬ 
propriately in response to them. 

GAMING 

Gaining is a rather recent development arising primarily from avail¬ 
ability of computers with their enormous capacity for processing data; how 
ever, some games have been created that arc workable without computers. 
Gaining is essentially a group exercise in sequential decision-making under 
simulated organizational conditions. There arc many variations , but the 
participants usually work in small groups, each group being in competition 
with the others. Groups make decisions within a system model which has 
been created for them and is at least partly unknown to them. Decisions 
are processed through the computer according to the model, resulting in a 
feedback to guide subsequent decisions. Usually, but not always, time is 
compressed; that is, a quarter-year for marketing may be covered in an hour. 

Games and simulation exercises were originally developed for business 
and military training, such as inventory control, marketing action, and air 
defense; however, they soon showed potential for human relations training 
because participants were working in teams in various types of environ¬ 
ments. Under these conditions a game can show how leadership evolves, 
what kinds of communication arc effective, the disastrous market results 
of internal group conflict, human factors influencing decisions, and effect 
of success upon group cohesion. Different organizational systems such as 
line-staff or straight line can be tried to see how each works. The fact that 
time can be compressed makes it possible for much “experience” with dif¬ 
ferent human relationships to be gained in a short time. 7 ’lie learning proc¬ 
ess can be hastened through feedback and discussion with a human rela¬ 
tions trainer after each decision unit. 

Games arc especially useful to learn about the dynamic relation of 
people and things, because a game typically revolves around some operating 
problem such as inventory. Games show the value of training and team¬ 
work in dealing with problems of this type. Perhaps more realistically than 
other training methods, games show the effect of stress on participants as 
they undergo the pressure of time and competition. Members become so 
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intensely involved that they let their guard down and react to stress in their 
normal pattern. 18 On the other hand, it is possible that there is such deep 
involvement that the participant “takes it for real” and is not receptive to 
the feedback and criticism necessary m a learning situation. In the heat 
of competition the learning atmosphere is lost. 14 

Gaming is an entirely different experience from sensitivity training 
and is definitely more enjoyable, even though often frustrating to the 
“losers/ 7 Gaming tends to be more realistic and to 1 elate more to a whole 
operating system than role-plavmg does. When there is genuine realism, 
full feedback, sufficient stress to motivate, and subsequent analysis of be¬ 
havior with a specialist, gaining has exciting potential for human relations 
training; but that potential is at this time largely undeveloped. Further- 
moie, gaming which involves a computer is costlv. 

OTHER SIMULATION TRAINING 

Role-playing, sensitivity training, and gaming illustrate the broad 
range of simulation training possibilities. A few variations will now be 
discussed. Each tries to reproduce within the group a piece of reality regard¬ 
ing some part of the job. One interesting approach demonstrates leader¬ 
ship styles. One day in a normal conference training course a substitute 
speaker is introduced. He is nervous, ill-prepared, and cannot get going. 
There are agonizing pauses. He fumbles endlessly with notes. To increase 
pressure it is noted that one or two top management persons are present as 
observers. Finally the group fumble around as they try to fill the leadcrless 
vacuum. Suddenly, as if gaining courage, the leader starts telling everyone 
what to do, using the “I-want” approach. He has the conferees perform 
useless work and even has one of them get him a drink which he noncha¬ 
lantly enjoys in front of them. When conferees reach the limit of their 
patience, he announces that this was all in fun! He was merely illustrating 
free-rein and autocratic leadership so that they could actually experience 
the follower role. He then invites discussion of their experiences, and this 
discussion itself illustrates participative leadership, so in one session they 
have experienced the follower role under three leadership styles. This is 
more than demonstration because the conferees are unknowingly role- 
involved. 15 

Another variation uses the small-group laboratory as in sensitivity 

13 Robert L Chapman, * 'Simulation and Human Behavior,” in Simulation and 
Gaming: A Symposium, New York American Management Association, Management 
Report, no. 55, 1961, pp. 91-108. 

14 Paul S. Greenlaw and Stanford S Knight, "The Human Factor in Business 
Games,” Business Horizons, Fall, 1960, pp. 55-61. 

in Roy Clifford, "Demonstrating Leadership Styles,” Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors , May, 1961, pp. 14-19. 
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training but with a different approach. Members know the training plan 
ahead of time but not who will take certain roles. Members have assign- 
ments such as making bids for leadership and attacking proposals of others. 
At certain points after an assignment has been carried out the leader halts 
group work in order to discuss the effect of the assigned action. The group 
is thus experimenting on itself. 10 

Another training approach is somewhat like role-playing, except that 
information cannot be made up. Trainees must use their skill to get infor¬ 
mation from their associates by telephone and face to face as they would 
in real life. Each has only limited information. Reality is reproduced in the 
information as much as possible. 17 

It is a truism that there arc perhaps as many simulation variations as 
there are trainers using it. As a matter of fact, several training approaches 
are frequently combined in one course. For example, conference training, 
gaming, and group laboratories were used in one company’s course on ad¬ 
ministrative management. 18 


SUMMARY 

Simulation training is accomplished by having trainees experience or 
practice roles in an off-the-job situation that approximates some feature of 
real job performance. In this manner trainees develop human relations 
understanding, sensitivity, and skills. 

Role-plaving is the spontaneous acting of assigned roles with others in 
a training environment. It develops action tendencies, improves skills, 
changes attitudes, and provides other values; however, it is more expensive 
and time-consuming than training methods which merely talk about hu¬ 
man relations. Elements of role-playing are the general training environ¬ 
ment, group, leader, case, and procedure. Variations include multiple role- 
playing, audience role-playing, and skits. 

Sensitivity training is an unstructured small-group laboratory where 
people develop an understanding of self, others, group process, and cul¬ 
tural influence, and develop human relations skills. It is also process- 
oriented and develops some frustration, but provides a permissive atmos¬ 
phere for very deep personal learning. 

18 Daniel M. Goodacre, III, “Changing On-thejob Behavior: How and Where 
to Start," Personnel , May—June, 1960, pp. 58-62; and Robert P. Blake, “Applied 
Group Dynamics Training Laboratories," Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors , February, I960, pp. 21-27. 

17 Charles II. Kepner and Benjamin B. Trcgoe, “Developing Decision Makers," 
Harvard Business Review, September-Octobcr, 1960, pp. 115-124. 

18 Fred D. McMurry, “Science and Group Dynamics: An Experiment with a 
Multiple-process Laboratory for Management Development," Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors, May, 1961, pp. 5-13. 
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Gaming offers gieat involvement and stimulation It provides under 
standing of group process, espccialh under tune piessurc, with compcti 
tion and as it relates people and things It is realistic but expensive Much 
of its potential is unrealized 

A trained leader takes action within an org 1111/ational environment, 
the subject of the next four chapters 

Questions 

1 Whit are the sticngtlis and weaknesses of 10k pining compiled with 
lecture or cisc ti lining’’ 

2 Would 1 ole pining he 1 good ekviec lo use 111 the following situations? 
Would scnsitivitv tinning 01 glining he ippropnitc - * 

Irunnig silcsineu how to meet customers 

Ixplaming compinv policv to new cniplovccs 

Giving hum 111 relitions trlining to 1 snnll gioup of founuu 

Giving hum 111 relations trnnmg to a lirgt group of foremen 

Inteipretuig the fmunin s job to 1 hrge gTOiip of woikeis 

Irnnuig emplovment inlcrvicwcrs 

Selling foiemcn 011 the need foi hum 111 relations triming 

3 Ilnu minv different ioIcs do von estimate that vou plav in a day’ 
Name sonu of them 

4 Whit hum 111 lclations skills i. 111 he impioved hv role jilnnit’’ 

5 Wliat is scimtnitv training and what aie its pnncipil value''* 

6 Stuelv a published business gune and cleteinunc how it uuphl be used 
for hum 111 iclations training 

7 Compare rolcplavmg scnsilnitv tiainuig, and gimnig showing their 
diflcrenees and similarities, if anv 

Role-playing Cases 

(In e ich cise the pioblem situitiou his been started Selected individuals 
should role pi is it to completion ) 

1 1 he forcimn and his boss, the superintendent were walking tlnough 
the foremans department for 1 visual inspection of good housekeeping I he 
superintendent was paiticulailv interested in 011c nnchinc opcrition which he 
stopped to watch To make comersition he isked the workman wliat he w is 
doing The reply was 1 2 * 4 I don t know I’ve been here a month and nohodv ever 
told 111c ” 

2 Martin has been tardy several tunes dining tin last two months The 

last time it happened he was gnen a formal reprimand and told tint if it 
happened again lie would he suspended three da\s Today lie was late again 

Ten minutes after the shift started, vou looked up from voui desk to see him 
entering the door lie gunned sheepishly 
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5 Smith was expecting an important telephone call which would pro 
vide I11111 with inhumation lie neeekd for a dinner meeting Me could not 
get hick to the office until iftcr tlu sccrtLm left for tlu ifleinoon so he 
iskcd hci to tike the c ill and line the informiticni on his desk I he mfor 
mitioii w is not tlieic when lie returned to the office the nc\t dav when 
lie asked his sccietuv ibout the lnfoinution she explained 'Oh 1 Ihat call 
did come 111 hut I forgot to put it on vom desk' I vrote it down hut then 
something hippeiud iml l forgo* ihout it I ct me see if I c 111 find it 

t Bill hidiecencd 1 suptivisoiv eouist in hum in rclilions md he decided 
to n\e num coiiipliiiients to Ins n en for jobs well done 1 lie next morning h% 
noticed tint Cliulie w is doing 111 excellent job 111 leluning 1 new put Ghailic 
1 stcidv emplovu hid ricuud 1 seme ut\ ruse 1 month e irhci Bill looked at 
C li irlie s woik the 11 stood hick md sod lints tlu best job l \e seen in a 
long time Clililies said nothin* for » moment then growled If im woik is 
so good how come tin m ikm b •> cents undei the limit foi m\ job 7 

Supplemental > Readings 

Kihbe Joel M Cliftoul J C 1 itt md But Ni ms \landf'tmerit Game New 
Y oik Ri inhold Puhh I111 _ C oipontii 11 ]%1 
Mini Nmm in R 1 Pniuifh s cf J turn 11 Rt latinm. New York John Wilcv 
md Son Inc 19 s 2 

Miur Noiiiim R 1 Y 1 U11 R Si 1 m me 1 \ eshi M uei Su/x rwsor) and 
Lucutni Dtuh/wicii' \ Manual /< 1 R >Zc Play in^ Ni w \ ork John 
lies mil Suns Inc 1 )s“" 

I mncnbuim Robert liung R N\ l eh 1 uul 1 reel M issink f cacUrship and 

Or hmuation VBe/mjom/ Science V math New ^oik M C 1 iw llih 
Roi k Compim Iue I 9 hl 

Wcsihld living R Insidi / Sinsi/iuli Ha mn^ C roup I os Angeles Institute 
of Industiiil Kelitions l imusitv ot C ilifornia 1959 
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CHAPTER 10 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


Aii institution is like i tune it is not constituted by 
mdividuil sounds bul b\ tLie iihtions between them 

Fiitk 1 Druckla 1 

I lie design of s\stems of mtlioritv is equalh as ini 
port int in the modem uoilel is Iht dc \ e lupine ill of 
tcclmolof. \ 

1 Rl 1)1 Rl( K II \RRISON AND 
ClURLlS \ MY1 RS 2 


Modern civilization re quins lai gt aggreg itions of people working together 
to pioduct its goods and sen ices cffieientK Organizations are the grand 
strategics created to bring aider out of chaos when groups woik together 
\s indicated by the quotUion lntioelucing this chapter things which arc 
mi organized are nicked hie individuil sounds this must be set m a suit 
lblc ichtionship to gel a pleasant tune Orgnn/ation sets the rclitionship 
between people, work, and resources "W hercvci groups of people exist in a 
(ouinion tfloit, orgim/ation must be cmplovcd to get pioductivc results 
lilt necessity for oig mi/ltion—and the havoc of disorganization—are 
illustiatcd b\ disorganizing i short sentence liuggnagcsnotztlsusc In this 
form it is nonsense Now, lei us lcorgainzc it substantially, ' oreamzmggcts 
results ” In this condition it is workiblc but difficult By the slight change 
ot converting to a capital O and adding two spaces, it reads Oiganizing 
gets results 7 Yes, oiganizing of people and things is essential for eoordi 
nated work High productivity a pnniarv goal of both industrial and 

1 Concept of the C corporation New York the John Dav Company, Inc 1946, 

p 26 

‘■Management in tht Industrial World New 'York Me Craw Hill Book Com 
panv, Inc, 1959, p 47 
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underdeveloped nations, depends upon skill in organizing people into 
workable systems of authority for production, as indicated by the second 
quotation introducing this chapter 

Organization is one of managements most significant activities affect 
mg human relations because it determines which people will have authority 
ovci others, what woik people will do, and the types of contacts they will 
have It pros ides the framcwoik within which other human relations 
forces such as leadership unions, and employees, come into interaction 
At first glance, it may appeal that organization is not relevant to human 
relations but closer inspection will reveal tint it is at the core of woik re 
lationships hence the next four chapters will be devoted to it 11ns chap 
ter will discuss the general natuic of organization and how oigani/ition il 
levels affect human relations 

THE NATURE OF ORGANIZATION 

People create organizations because thev expect to derive some utilitv 
value, or service from them Hence organizations have missions, purposes 
goals, or objectives separate from the pcismul want s of then members 
such as food, shelter and status It is necessary for these personal wants to 
be integrated with the orgamzitioml goals in i relationship of mutual 
interest so that pcrsoinl wants and organizational mission mav both be 
icaehed This rcquncs some sort of structure by which the people cm ic 
late to achieve their goals imituallv The official structure and relationships 
arising therefrom may be called formal organization (I he unofficial social 
structure and relationships arc called informal organization and are chs 
cussed in the last chapter of this section ) 

The organizing process can be perceived m two wavs It mav be con 
siclered as a process of construction in which a great number of small woik 
units are built into jobs, dcpirtmcnts divisions and fin illy a whole com 
pany \ second approach is to view organization as a process of analvsis bv 
which a particular area of work is subdivided into divisions, departments, 
and finally jobs assigned to particular persons 1 his latter approach is more 
appropriate when organizing a work group because one starts with the 
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Fig 10-2 Division of KEY 

work for 40 men by | FUNCTIONAL LINES 

means of organizing -SCALAR LINES 

total amount of woik to be done Organizing is acliic\td by means of divi 
sion of work and delegation 

Division of Work. I lie manner b> which work is divided can be simply 
lllustiatcd b\ coiisidciuig that a small icctangular card represents an area 
of work which a dcpaitrnent must achieve there are 46 persons, including 
the department head, available to do the work He must subdivide his de 
paitnunts work so th it a coordinated, effective gioup will develop He 
oigini/cs bv dividing work into levels and functions and then assigning 
people and icsouices to the jobs which result Division into levels is rep 
resented bv the lines 011 the caul 111 I lguie 10 1 It is called the scalar 
process 1 because it piovidcs 1 scilc or gliding of duties according to de 
grees of authontv and responsibihtv 1 he sealir process is virtually 11111 
versal Wherever there aie two persons existing 111 a supcrwsoi and suborch 
liate lelationsliip tins is a sc liar relationship It is apparent tint this t\pc 
of relationship creates min\ human iclitions pioblems 

Coneurrentlv w*th division into levels the work must be divided into 
ditfuent kinds of duties lhis is functionalization It is distinguished from 
the scalar process, which determines grades of duties To use an industrial 
illustration, the difftienct between vice presidents and foremen is scalar 
1 he difference between a foundr> foreman and machine shop foreman is 
functional Both scalar and functional divisions aie superimposed on each 
other to form a framework such as that shown 111 Figure 10 2 Bv a simple 
two wav paitition of duties, all of the work to be done (as represented bv 
the area of the card) is now' assigned Assuming that organization was done 
perfectlv there are no un^ssigncd areas and no overlaps of assignments 
There is an intricate pattern of lelationships among people tlut links them 
ill together This, 111 essence, is the process of division of work 

l unctionuhzation, like the scalar process creates human relations 
problems because it establishes pcisons with different interests, skills, 

8 James D Mooney The Principles of Organization rev ed New York Harper 
and Rrothtis 1947, p 15 
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knowledge, and viewpoints lhe> tend to ovcilook interests of other func 
tions, creating conflicts between gioups such as production and sales, line 
and staff I'unctionali/ation is the essence of modem industrial production, 
therefore whatever problems it causes must be weighed agjinst its vast 
benefits It is of such importance that the entire next chapter is devoted to 
it 

Delegation. Llie relationships and duties determined by division of 
woik are communie ited and assigned to eich person bv means of delei»a 
twn, which is defined as the assignment of duties, responsibility, and an 
tliontv to someone else If he accepts the assignment lie then becomes Ins 
managers delegate 01 representative Jf lie docs not lccept delegation 
has been meielv attempted Delegition permits a man igei to extend Ins 
influence beyond the limits of lus own pcisonal time eneigv, and knowl 
edge 

A manager delegitcs duties, lcsponsibihtv md mthoritv Duties cltfine 
the task which a person i> to do Rupamihiht) is his obligition to pertmm 
the task and to account to liighci authoiitv for lus performance ( Vccount 
mg to higher authority is often scpnritclv distinguished bv the term ‘ ac 
countabilitv ”) \uthonU gives the peison power to ict nfficulh within the 
scope of his delegation however, thu powci becomes soincwlnt meaning 
less unless those affected accept it and respond to it In most cases when 
delegation is nude, 1 subordinate is left fiec to mike it spouse choices 
within a ccrtim range ot behavior But even when an employee is told he 
must make one cert 1111 act, he still has the choice of doing it 01 not doing 
it and taking the consequences It is therefore, the subordinate who always 
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controls the response to authority. Managers cannot afford to overlook this 
human fact when they use authority. Accordingly, authority is really an 
institutional right to initiate decisions affecting others in the institu¬ 
tion. Its operation is substantially the same in business, government, or 
other groups, although its source may be different in each. Thus an ac¬ 
counting department manager in a factory* and one in a state office wield 
the same type of institutional authority. 

A manager can redclcgate to others, but this in no way amends the 
original delegation he received. For example, when a manager delegates 
responsibility, he docs not relieve his own responsibility, but it does become 
of different character. After delegation, he is still responsible for the work, 
but his responsibility is primarily to see that someone else perforins it. He 
is without question ultimately responsible. This is illustrated in Figure 
10 - 3 , which shows that even though a supervisor delegates to his two clerks 
most of his assigned activities and therefore does not perform the work, he 
is still ultimately responsible for its performance. Responsibility operates 
somewhat like the fable of the magic pitcher in which the water level always 
remained the same no matter how much water was poured out. Since total 
responsibility'- remains even after delegation, it is sometimes said that re¬ 
sponsibility cannot be delegated. 4 On the other hand, the dclcgant initiates 
the relationship, his delegation changes responsibility relations, and his 
delegate is unable to be officially responsible until he receives a delegation; 
hence, it seems appropriate to say that a manager delegates responsibility 
just as he does authority. But in both cases he retains ultimate authority 
and responsibility. “To delegate” docs not mean "‘to give away.” 

T here arc various degrees of delegation, some giving the delegate broad 
powers but others being rather limited. Each sets a different kind of rela¬ 
tionship with the dclcgant. One person rarely receives one delegation. In¬ 
stead, he gets different shades (degrees) of delegation for different duties. 
To illustrate, here arc five distinctly different degrees in popular use. 

1 . Authority to act with no prior notice, no approval, and no reporting 
required 

2 . Authority to act, with reporting required, but no prior notice or 
approval 

3 . Authority to act only with prior notice 

4 . Authority to act only after consulting an appropriate staff adviser 

5 . Authority to act only with prior approval 

Problems of Delegation. Poor delegation is a primary cause of man¬ 
agerial conflict and failure. In one survey of managers who had supervised 
other managers who failed, inability to delegate was mentioned more than 

4 Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell. Principles of Management , 2d cd.. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, pp. 55-57. 
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any other item. 5 Some managers feel that delegation is giving away some¬ 
thing, so they cannot psychologically bring themselves to it for fear it will 
weaken them. Others are such perfectionists that they have no confidence 
in letting others do work for which they are responsible. However, all need 
to realize that delegation is the act which initiates management. If there 
is no delegation to others, there is no one to be managed. 

In an engineering design office the manager had difficulty persuading 
himself to delegate to his designers. On one occasion he decided to prove to 
himself that he could not depend on them except with close supervision. He 
assigned a design work order to three of his men, making it clear that they 
were fully responsible for results. Then he worked privately at night on the 
same order so that he could compare his design w r ith theirs to show his was 
better. As it happened, their design was clearly superior and cheaper. Having 
his point proved—but opposite to his expectations—he became more free 
with his delegations in the future. 

One delegation problem is failure to delegate duties, responsibility, 
and authority equally to an individual. To illustraLe, it is a waste of time to 
tell a machinist to get tools from the tool crib unless he is given authority 
to requiie them of the attendant or to go in to get them. And it cicates 
only problems and frustrations if a manager is told to perform a job which 
will require certain expenditures, but lie is not authorized to make the 
expenditures. There arc certain exceptions to equal duties, responsibility, 
and authority, but generally if a man is assigned duties without responsi¬ 
bility, lie is irresponsible , and if he has duties but no authority to accom¬ 
plish them, he is organizationally impotent. 

Another problem occurs when duties of one person are permitted to 
overlap those of another. The opposite relationship exists when there arc 
gaps so that there are certain duties which need to be done but for which 
no one is responsible. These two related faults m delegation are illustrated 
in Figure 10 4 . The first of these—overlapping duties—stands as one of the 
surest ways known to develop clashes between two persons in an organiza¬ 
tion. Overlapping duties put each person in an untenable position. Let us 
take the case of Joe and Bill, who arc jointly responsible for certain control 
functions. They have four basic action combinations, each of which creates 
human relations problems. 

1 . If Joe fails to act (depending on Bill) and Bill fails to act (depending 
on Joe) the job is not done and both arc subject to reprimand. 

2 . If Joe alone docs the job, Bill's self-esteem is challenged. He also 
wonders if his boss will hold him responsible for something he had no part in, 
and he wonders if Joe is empire-building. 

3 . If Bill alone does the job, then Joe is upset as described in example 2 . 

Frederick J. Caudet and A. Ralph Carli, “Why Executives Fail," Personnel 
Psychology , Spring, 1957, pp. 7-21. 




fig 10 4 Two types of faults in delegation 


4 If both ti\ to do tlic job c ich cji do onl\ hilf which stt<. them at 
odds with cich other md pcihips with others involved in llu iction I ich 
nn\ ict in 1 different w iv further confusing the situition 

1 he Jesuit of overlipping duties is that Joe and Bill find tint eoopeia 
turn is difficult and they impose a ] argei burden on highei executives who 
must ltsolve their difficulties 

1 he rise of oigmizational gaps is about is bid though sometimes 
less violent Sinee it is assumed that the duty wlneli is gipped is neces 
sar\ to the organization, people beeome frustrated when they find tint 
they have no peison to depend on to get this necessir) work performed 
md that then own work is being delayed oi lnndeicd bee nise of this 
Sometimes several persons step into the void to try to do the job c uising a 
de facto overlap, with all the problems descnbcd previously Gaps provide 
the empne buikki a wondeiful opportunity to gather under Ins protective 
uing a hodgepodge of unrelated duties whieh usually he is unqualified to 
handle 

A third elass of delegational problems oecurs when there is dual 
command Tins term refers to a single individual who has more than one 
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boss for any action. A department head is exercising dual command when 
he gives orders directly to an employee instead of going through his fore¬ 
man. The department head may do this with the best of intentions, such 
as gaining time, being better understood, or stopping an undesirable prac¬ 
tice; but the usual complications are irritation and dissatisfaction by the 
foreman set aside, confusion of instructions, and hesitation by the em¬ 
ployee. Fayol, the French industrialist, commented in 1916, “Men cannot 
bear dual command. ... In all human associations . . . dual command 
is a perpetual source of conflicts, very grave sometimes, which have special 
claim on the attention of superiors of all ranks.” It violates the organiza¬ 
tional principle of unity of command, expressed by Fayol as follows: “For 
any action whatsoever, an employee should receive orders from one superior 
only.” 8 

It is possible for a person to receive orders from two bosses, but the 
orders must concern separate actions. 7 Even here, the dangers of confu¬ 
sion arc so great that the typical approach is to set the rule “One boss 
for any one man,” and to allow exceptions only when justified. A reasonable 
exception occurs when a first-shift machinist works overtime on the second 
shift and receives orders fiom the second-shift foreman. In this case the 
demarcation between foremen is clear-cut, occurring at a particular time of 
day. 

A fourth dclegational problem results from improper use of the 
exception principle. This principle states that a supervisor attains best 
performance by delegating to his personnel as much of routine operations 
as possible, leaving for himself only broad general problems and excep¬ 
tions to routine. Supervisors often get a smattering of this principle and 
proceed to delegate profusely, wondering why they achieve only frustra¬ 
tion and discontent. The reason is that the exception principle has certain 
prerequisites which are overlooked. The exception principle assumes that 
the supervisor before delegation has worked out careful policies and proce¬ 
dures to guide those wdio will perform the delegated activities. Unless 
policies and procedures do exist, each employee may follow his own view¬ 
point, producing a myriad of unrelated activities. The supervisor must 
also establish controls so that he can assure that his policies are being 
followed. He needs to get reports telling him how well the job is being 
done because he is still responsible for performance. The exception prin¬ 
ciple also requires a supervisor to know his men—their strengths, weak- 

6 Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Management, tr. by Constance Storrs, 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949, pp. 24 and 25. 

7 This was the approach of Frederick W. Taylor, founder of the scientific man¬ 
agement movement, when he developed his “functional forcmansliip,” having eight 
functional foremen supervising each worker. The practical problems of coordination 
and human relations among eight supervisors and their workmen were so difficult that 
his idea was not accepted by industry. 
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nesses, needs, and temperaments. Furthermore, he can delegate only to the 
extent that persons are qualified. A man who lacks the skill and equip 
ment to do a job cannot do it anv better simply because it was delegated 
to him. lie must be equipped (if he lacks a hammer, he cannot diive nails 
very well) and he must be trained (if he cannot operate his machine, there 
is little use in having it) All of this means that a supervisor should apply 
the exception principle only to the extent that lie has prcestablishcd 
policies and procedures, that he knows Ins people, that the) are trained 
and equipped, and that he can control what he has delegated To do other 
wise is to unite conflict 

1 he foregoing comments show that delegation, rather than being 
a simple transfer of duties from one person to another, is actually a compli 
caled human relationship which depends on mam prerequisites and as 
sumptions Piopcr delegation is accomplished only when a great amount 
of advance planning has gone into it Much of this planning concerns fit 
tmg people to the organization structure and making adaptations in one 
01 both so that thev will fit better 

People versus Functions in Organizing. Management spedihsts aic 
generally, although not wholly, in agreement that tlu organization stiuc 
hire should be clctcimined on Lhc basis of organizational principles and 
then people fitted to it m the best was possible I he emphasis is on the 
strue tuic, r.ithei than the people who woik m it 1 his appioach offers 
definiteness and stability to the organization as people enter and leave 
it and there is some rescaich cudencc that the kc) to organizational effi 
cicnc\ is utional oigani/ation structuie more than design on the basis of 
personal interests and abilities h 

But the fact i cm jins that people do perform the work and must be 
considered at some point I he question then become' one of W'hen and 
how to consider the human factor Some companies go to the extreme and 
build all or part of then oigainzation structure around pcisonahtics J hev 
do this in order to maximize potentialities of gifted executives or to use par 
ticulai combinations of talents held bv one pcison I heir plnlosophj is 
that people aic paiamount because they do the woik No two individuals 
will do a job exactly alike so jobs aic lcdefincd to fit people l lus viewpoint 
is espcciall) justifiable within the management group where jobs arc quite 
flexible It is iccogmzed that a manager docs often change a job as lie 
gradually works into it lie m effect makes Ins own job 

A third viewpoint sometimes develops It is that responsibilities should 
not be vciy carefully defined and assigned at all Executives should be left 
rather free to work together and assume responsibility for any job that 
seems to need doing It is argued that too much formalization tends to 

8 Donald 1« Clark ami Russell I Atkoff “A Riport on Some Orgam/ itional 
Experiments/’ Operations Research May-June, 1950, pp 279-29^ 
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stifle initiative As stated b) one president, ‘Tut a man in a squaic and 
you limit him ' Henry Ford also was noted for his faith in tins approach 
There are thrte situations where it appears to be woikablc, though not 
necessanl} recommended 1 list it often exists satisfactonh in small, stable 
companies in which execute cs have intimate daily contact enabling 
them to know what others are doing and to reconcile differences Second, 
it appears workable at compam k\cls which aie dominated by general 
committees which meet rcgularlv 1 Ins situation practicjll) duplicates 
the daily personal contact which exists in a small compam I lurd, a policy 
of undefined duties could conccivablv work m new rough and tumble corn 
petitnc organizations Under these conditions it encourages personal 
competition and development of stiong executives who litcially take re 
sponsibihtv awav from others \ top executive in a companv of this tv pc 
commented to this author 

I went to college seven vcais to get m\ advanced degree ind oik 
thing 1 ccrtunlv It untd w is that each person s duties and responsibilities 
should be cmfiilh defined uul assigned to him But our President doesn’t 
do it tint v\ i\ He believes tint each person should clo ins job tint lie 
sees tint needs to be done He docsn t want am organization clnrt or 
structure He vv ints to keep even thing flexible And he does— I eouldn t 
define im job todav if I had to I asked lnni at the list stiff meeting if 

I could pnpire an orgmi/ition clnrt His comment w is \\ c don t 

need am 1 ach of >ou do am job that nttds to be done if vou had 
isked me two veils igo when I joined the compam, 1 would have said 

this appro nil is ill wet But now Im sold on it It works e get i 

jdienoiueii il amount of work out of om executives 

Ihc signihcnitc of the three approaches to organization—emphasis 
on functions on people oi on undefined duties—is that each sets a dif 
fcicnt tone of human iclationships, a fact winch must be recognized in 
judging bow to handle a pirhtular problem in a particulai compaii) 
\\ Inch of the three approaches is most appropriate 7 An answer elc 
pends paitl\ on definitions If oigim/ltion is considered an arrangement 
of functions unl\ without lcgucl to stiffing the functions, then the human 
factoi can be ignored if organization is defined as a relationship between 
work, people, and resomets winch is the definition used m this book, 
then the human factor must be jointly considcicd by the oigamzer In 
any case, jobs have to be performed by people, so job assignments have 
to be consistent with the capacities of people Biscd on this viewpoint, 
it can be said that the ideal organization stiucturc ma\ be pnmaril} de 
signed on the basis of a logical grouping of functions, but that a practical, 
working structure is more effective when reasonably adjusted to fit the 
human lcsomcis available llus statement recognizes that seldom if ever 
m a dynamic business can people be employed or tiaincd to fit the ideal 
oigamzation structure 
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ORGANIZATIONAL LEVELS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

As soon as an organization structure is created, persons arc set on 
particular levels of authority Ihe resulting chain of levels from top to 
bottom is often called a hierarchy I hesc levels are significant to everyone 
in the organization 1 hey assign a certain social status to their occupants, 
tliev influence each managci s patterns of association tliev determine Ins 
mthority and they aflect the bieadth of his company outlook Even 
though persons perform the same kind of work (eg, factory supervision) 
at different levels thev perform it with a different orientation Certain 
hum in rehtions aspects of levels will now be presented lor this purpose 
a tvpical luge organization is scpiratcd into the six status levels shown 
111 1 igure 10 5 

Trusteeship Management ihe trusteeship level in a corpoiation is 
the board of dncctois In a school district it is the school board Its re 
ponsibihtv .is to provide guiding poluv md to represent the interests of 
its clients md other gioups It is not gcnenllv executive in niturc mean 
mg tint it does not dn bv div decide, direct, md execute activities Hie 
executive environment is one of sinjc chiect and forceful action whereas 
the trusteeship environment is 011c of group action c mtioii md compro 
mist of different interests I Ins sets the stage tor conflict between evetu 
tivc md tiustccship interests unless eich undcistinds the niturc of the 
oilier s job 

I11 1 great mam instances dncctois ire fulltime executives in the 
fiim Hus irrmgeiiient gives them 111 executive viewpoint but it mtro 
duces the addition il piobltm tint thev aie pining two rolts—dirtetor 
md executive—in the s line orgnu/ation \t one moment thev are an execu 
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tive; at the next, they mast put on the robe of director, assume that out¬ 
look, arid play that role. Some persons are not flexible enough to change 
from one to the other, and they continue to play an executive’s role while 
serving as a director. When a director-executive speaks and acts, fellow 
executives (especially those not on the board) may be confused as to 
whether he is speaking as an executive or as a representativ e of the directors. 
In the first case, his area of influence covers only his departmental interest, 
but in the second instance it covers the whole firm. 

A further human complication sometimes arises because a director- 
executive acts w'ith authority at two levels. He takes executive action and 
then '"runs upstairs to the board” and sits in judgment on himself. If 
executives who are subordinate to the president arc also directors, they 
are in a difficult position. They w r ield group authority in selecting and 
directing the president, who then selects and directs them! This relation¬ 
ship occurs in other than corporate organizations and is an accepted 
human practice. It seldom causes major conflict, but some degree of human 
relations skill and understanding is needed to maintain stability. 

General Management. General management is the top executive level, 
having responsibility for the direction of the entire organization. Usually 
general management consists of but one person, the president, but there 
may be another person w r ith a title such as “executive vice-president” or 
“general manager.” The president is “the big boss,” the top man to whom 
all others look. This is the job which ambitious young men hope eventually 
to reach. It is personally and financially rewarding, but as those in it will 
testify, it can be a lonely and isolated job. The responsibility is clear, 
there is no one with whom to share it, and at this level it cannot be borne 
lightly. 

The president faces four major human problems. First, he must know 
what is going on. He does this by listening to others and reading what 
others write him, because he is far removed from the point of operations. 
The scope of his job is so great that he could not personally observe all 
operations even if he could be there. He lives in a verbal environment. 
His tools are words, just as the saw' and hammer are tools of the carpenter. 

Second, he must maintain his empathy, which means that he must 
be able to project his emotions so that he can feel about problems as 
others do. The first point concerned facts; this one concerns feelings. The 
two together make it possible for the president to understand what is 
going on in his organization. One of the greatest problems of top execu¬ 
tives is that in their isolation they lose touch in an emotional w'ay with 
lower levels. Though the president was once a machinist or once a fore¬ 
man, he finds that he can no longer feel like these persons when the 
necessity arises to understand a particular problem coming from them. 
The result is incomplete communication in both directions. 

A third human problem is the necessity to maintain balance between 
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specialized interests. Each department, concerned mostly with its own 
interests, acts as a pressure group to sell ideas and to get a larger share of 
the firm's limited resources. The scientists want greater emphasis on re¬ 
search, the salesmen want more effort devoted to sales, and so on. The 
president, being the only executive officer with an over-all viewpoint, must 
in his wisdom reconcile and balance these specialist demands. All the 
while lie must preserve harmony among them. 

Fourth, the president must maintain liis firm in reasonable balance 
with outside influences. lie must keep the firm on an even keel, have 
it comply with new laws, keep its reputation in the community, and 
get along with the union. Many occurrences here arc beyond his control 
and arc therefore frustrating to a man who is used to authority and con¬ 
trol. He must be constantly on guard against a tendency to oppose out¬ 
side changes, regardless of their merits, because they upset his controls 
and restrict his authority. One president comments as follows about the 
many interests which a president must reconcile: “If we used more 
accurate signs than we do, the sign on his door would not say 'President' 
but would read, ‘Department of Pushing and Tugging, Pulling and Haul¬ 
ing.’ ” 9 

Departmental Management. Departmental management is the first 
level of functionalization in a firm. At this point specialist interests come 
into play. Here occur the managers or vice-presidents of functions, such 
as production, sales, finance, and industrial relations. People in this group 
are still very much “top management/’ If they are not also members of 
the board of directors, they arc at least some w ? ay involved in most major 
plans and policy decisions. Members of departmental management are 
oriented in either of two ways, as shown in Figure 10-6. Some managers 
are upward-oriented toward general management. 'They have much of the 
viewpoint and outlook of general management itself. Though they rep¬ 
resent a specialized function, they clearly tend to subordinate it to the 
general interest. They are therefore more likely to be understood by their 
superiors and cowoTkcTS than by their subordinates, who wonder if their 
“boss" is “pulling for his department as hard as he should." Upward 
orientation is likely to occur in large structures where departmental man¬ 
agers arc quite distant from daily operating problems and are, in essence, 
general managers with a departmental assignment. It also occurs when 
departmental managers are largely separated from the principal operating 
activities, which arc in branches and field offices. Under these circumstances 
departmental vice-presidents comprise the home-office group. They are 
almost looked upon as outsiders by branch and field personnel. Upward 
orientation may also exist if the departmental managers are members of 
the board of directors. 

“ John L, McCaffrev, “The Ross’s Boss.” The Management Review, November, 
1954. n. 712. 
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Th« GENERALIST The SPECIALIST 

enters here enters here 

Fig 10 6 Departmental managers are onented in either of two ways 

Downward orientation causes the departmental nunager to take a 
specialist viewpoint of lus department lie pticcivcs his role as tint of 
representing his specialh above all others His viewpoint is “Let others 
take care of themselves Often this puts him on the defensive became 
he seeks to protect his department against the encroachments of other 
interests 11ns kind of attitude is likclv to foment conflict with the presi 
dent oi with other departmental managers unless Hie piesident is adept 
at maintaining human relations stabihtv Of course no executive is an 
extreme of all upward or all downward orientation but he 1ns some par 
titular combination of these two viewpoints Winston Clmichill in Ins 
colorful language depicts the orientation pioblcm of those immediately 
below general management as follows 1 

In an\ sphere of action there can be no compirison between the posi 
tions of number one and number two three, or four The duties and 
the problems of all persons other thin number one aie quite different 
and in inanv wavs moit difficult It is always a misfortune when number 
two or three has to initiate a dominant pi in oi poliev lie has to con 
sider not onlv the merits of the poliev but the mind of his chief, 
not only what to advise, but whit it is piopci for him in his station 
to advise, not onlv what to do, but how lo get it igrced, and how to get 
it done Moieover number two or three will have to reckon with numbers 
four, five, and six, or maybe some bright outsider, number twenty 

Direction of orientation is important m business because it affects 
each executive s perception of problems that arise I or example, in an ex¬ 
periment a group of 23 managers were given a case in which they had 
to decide which problem the new president would deal with first Each 

10 Winston S Churchill Iheir Finest Hour, Boston Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, 1949, p 15 
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manager tended to choose as the main problem the one related to his 
specialty, even though all were reading the identical case. 11 

Middle Management. Middle management is a catchall phrase cover¬ 
ing managers below departmental management but above operative super¬ 
vision. Using this definition, a small organization has no middle-manage¬ 
ment group, but a large one has several levels of middle managers. This 
simply indicates that as an organization grows, most new levels are added 
among middle management, which makes this group an important one in 
large structures where they are isolated from both actual operations and 
top policy making. The men in the middle of the management pyramid 
neither make major decisions nor carry them out. They are the forgotten 
men in management and the bureaucrats in government. For example, 
in one company they are neither in the top managers’ bonus plan nor in 
the foremen's incentive plan. Middle managers often arc quite aware of 
their situation. One such manager offered the following dismal description 
of his position: “We sit here all day pushing papers from top to bottom 
and back again. All the while we are left out of actual operations at the 
bottom, and we don’t take part in decisions at the top. We just push” 
Another humorously commented, “We call our middle managers ‘fenders' 
because they take all the dirt from the ‘Big Wheels/ ” Although these 
comments overemphasize the middle manager’s predicament, they do indi¬ 
cate the problems which he has. Automation is drastically changing his 
job, perhaps giving to the computer some of his routine functions and re¬ 
ducing the number of middle managers. 

Many middle managers are not in close touch with jobs and have to 
rely on what others tell them in order to know what is going on; yet they 
often find that their superior expects them to know in a personal way all 
events in their departments. They spend much time studying reports, 
gathering information, interpreting instructions, and otherwise communi¬ 
cating. One consolation to the middle manager is that to the worker 
in large organizations lie is the top boss for purposes of personal contact. 
The typical worker who has an idea or a problem to be settled seldom 
expects to go above middle management in his person to-person contacts. 

Operative Supervisors. The common term applied to operative super¬ 
vision is “foremen” or “supervisors/ 1 Foremen, like middle managers, have 
been termed “forgotten men,” but their environment is essentially differ¬ 
ent. They are in close touch with operations, whereas the middle man¬ 
ager usually is not. All other levels down to the foreman are primarily 
concerned with supervising managers, but the foreman supervises operatives 
(i.e., nonmanagers). His distinct position was discussed in an earlier chap¬ 
ter. 

11 DeWitt C. Dearborn and Herbert A. Simon, “Selective Perception: A Note on 
the Departmental Identification of Executives,” Sociometry , June, 1958, pp. 140-144. 
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Operative Employees. Employees who do not supervise are termed 
“operative employees.” They are usually considered to be at the bottom 
of an organization structure, but they may be attached to higher levels 
and have as much informal rank and influence as many members of mid¬ 
dle management. Such is the usual position of a vice-president's personal 
assistant. Operative work is not confined to manual workers or to factory 
workers. A gifted Ph.D. physicist who performs complicated mental 
work is an operative as long as lie docs not supervise people. Operative 
workers are also called workers or employees, although the term is tech¬ 
nically inaccurate because managers perform work and are employed. The 
distinguishing feature of an operative is that he has no one to whom he 
can redelegate work. He is at the end of a chain of command and must 
perforin what is delegated to him. This sets him apart in a group different 
from management. Misunderstanding tends to arise because of different 
outlooks, but in a mobile society it is functional rather than class misunder¬ 
standing. When one is an operative, he thinks and acts like an operative; 
but tomorrow he may be a company supervisor, in which case he will begin 
to think and act like a supervisor. Perhaps tonight he will be supervisor at 
a lodge meeting, while his on-the-job supervisor now plays the role of 
operative. 

SUMMARY 

Formal organization sets people in certain relationships of authority 
and influence which are significant in human relations. It provides the 
framework within which other forces interact to create the human relations 
of an organization. 

Organization structure is created by functional and scalar division of 
work. It is promulgated to members by the process of delegation of duties, 
responsibility, and authority. The three must, be equal and must be as¬ 
signed in such a way that there is no overlap of duties between two per¬ 
sons. Delegation is accomplished in accord with the exception principle 
and unity of command. Emphasis is first on the functions to be performed, 
then on the people who do them. Organization structure has at least six 
status levels having different types of human relationships. These are 
trusteeship; general, departmental, and middle management; operative 
supervisors; and operative employees. Just as the establishment of levels 
creates different groups, functionalization also develops groups. This 
is the subject of the next chapter. 

Questions 

1. What is the significance of formal organization to human relations? 

2. What are some of the human relations facets of delegation? 
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3 llow do overlapping duties iffcct lniuum relations? 

4 State fullv the nicjning and use of the. exception principle 

5 Discuss people versus functions in oigmizing 

6 Discuss human problems at the general minagement and middle man 
agement lesels 
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A specialist is one who knows inoie and moic about 
less 1 nd less 

Anon 

1 lie thcoictic ill\ satis hint; industrial strueture of spe 
ciali ed experts ulwsing buss adininistritors his in i 
uuiiihu of significant casts failed Lu function is t\ 
peett d 

Mi iMl n Dai ion 1 


If 50 men arc hoeing corn, each doing the same work the onls division 
of labor is that the work his been broken into human units, i e an imount 
which one person can perform If the work is reorganized and 49 men hoe 
while the fiftieth sharpens the hoes and keeps the water jug filled then 
division of labor of a different kind has taken place I his is called func 
honahzation In the couisc of tune, the fiftieth man will become mint 
adept at sharpening hoes than the 49 are and tliev will be more adept at 
hoeing th in he is I his is because each is specializing as a natural icsult 
of functionah/ation 

1 unctionah/ation bungs great benefits to a work group In fact, 
modern industrial socic h could not exist without it It pci nuts people to 
develop specialized skill and knowledge and to produce more of their 
wants It is one of the reilh fundamental ideas of eivihzition \dam 
Smith m recognized its significance and picturescjuelv described it 

as it applied to the work of making pins - 

Io take an exmiple therefore from a ver\ trifling manufacture but 
one in which the division of libour Ins been verv often taken notiCL of, 

1 Conflicts between Line and Staff Managcrid Officers Amtnccm Sociological 
Hevt ew y June 19 50 p M2 

2 Adam Sindh I he Wealth of Nations New York The Modern Library, 1937, 
PP 4^5 
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the trade of the pin maker, a workman not educated to this business 
(which the division of labour has rendered a distinct trade), not ac 
quainted with the use of the machinery employed 111 it (to the invention 
of which the same division of labour has probably given occasion), could 
scarce perhaps with his utmost industrv make one pin in a day, and 
certainly could not make twentv But in the wav in which this business 
is now earned on, not onlv the whole work is a peculiar tnde but it is 
divided into a number of branches of which the greater part are like 
wise peculiar trades One nun draws out the wire, another straights it a 
third cuts it, a fourth points it a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving 
the head to make the head requires two or thice distinct operations, 
to put it on, is a peculiar business, to whiten the pins is mother, it is 
even a trade bv itself to put them into the paper and the important 
business of miking a pin is in this inannei diwded into about eighteen 
distinct operations which in some nunufactones arc all peiformed by 
distinct hands though 111 others the same nun will sometimes perform 
two or three of them I hive seen a small inuiufictorv of this kind where 
ten nun onlv were cmplovcd and where some of them consequently 
perfomud two or three distinet operihons But though tliev were ven 
poor md thciefoK but mdiffcrcntlv accommodated with the nccessirv 
niichmerv thev eould when thev exerted themselves make among them 
lbout twelve pounds of pins in a dav There arc m a pound upwards of 
fom thousmd pins of 1 middling si/c Those ten persons, therefore, 
could in ike among them upvvauls of forty eight thousand pins in a dav 
I uli person thciefore nuking 1 tenth p irt of fortv eight thousmd, 
might be consideied is making four thousand eight hundred pm s in a 
den But if thev had all wrought sepantelv and independents and with 
out inv of them lining been educated to this peculiar business thev 
cert inilv could not e ich of them have made tvvcntv perhaps not one 
pm in a dav tint is certainlv not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps 
not the four thousand eight hundredth part of what tliev arc at present 
c ipablc of performing in consequence of a pioper division and combina 
tion of then different operations 

I ike other benefits to mankind, functionalization brings disadvan 
tages which must be weighed against ill its benefits Let us return to our 
50 ficlclworkcrs to illustrate vci\ briefly some of these disadvantages as 
portrayed in this simple situation The one man who is sharpening hoes 
may not sharpen them to please one of the 49, who alwavs complains he 
has a dull hoe O 11 another occasion a worker chips his hot on a rock and 
wants it sharpened right away, but the hoe sharpener is busy getting water 
and cannot give immediate service 1 he chopper is forced to continue with 
a dull hoe When the soil is rockv, the sharpener has too much to do, and 
hoes go dull When the soil is soft, the sharpener sits idle One day when 
the sharpener is absent because of illness, the workers bicker about who 
will sharpen that day Ihe man selected is clumsy and delays the work, 
because he is not used to sharpening And so the trouble goes day after 
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day. The functionalized group is more complex and difficult to coordinate 
than the original group of 50 rncn all doing the same work. 

The fact eventually dawns on the 50 workers that the productivity 
gains of functionalization (assuming they exist in this illustration) can 
be achieved only if good human relations and coordination can be main¬ 
tained. This problem of the 50 farm workers can now be translated into 
a general statement applying to functionalization in its current stage of 
development: the benefits of functionalization are largely economic and 
technical , but its disadvantages are primarily in human relations. This 
inverse relationship creates an unfortunate unbalance between the quality 
of technology and of human relations at: work. More of the former tends 
to get less of the latter, unless positive steps arc taken to offset the dis¬ 
advantages which arise. Attention will now be devoted to some of these 
human problems of functionalization. 

HUMAN PROBLEMS OF FUNCTIONALIZATION 

The factory environment gives an excellent illustration of what func¬ 
tionalization accomplishes for mankind. Here the economic and technical 
benefits of specialized operations are quite apparent, as they were to Adam 
Smith, but here also the human complications of man's genius and logic- 
stand out in bold relief. Some of the most significant human complications 
are: 


1. Different work orientations 

2. Internal dependency 

3. External dependency 

4. Limited experience and viewpoint 

Different Work Orientations. Probably the most obvious human re¬ 
sult of functionalization is that people develop different work orientations 
because of their work environment. The men who work in a factory arc 
oriented toward handling and manipulating things . The salesmen are 
oriented toward working with people „ and the advertising groups create 
and communicate ideas. These are the three main work orientations— 
things, people, and ideas. The work orientation of a department tends to 
determine the way a manager judges human problems. It also determines 
the kind of managers the department will attract and what work is most 
important to them. Of course, a single department will usually have some 
of all three orientations, but its principal work will emphasize one of the 
three, making the other two of less importance. 

Orientation toward things is represented by the modem factory. 
People in this environment primarily act on materials. The materials arc 
loaded, welded, piped, heated, machined, transported, inspected, boxed, 
and handled in numberless other ways. They must be processed in a way 
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which conserves energy, time, and cost. There must be economy of motion. 
Action must be predictable. Problems arc mostly handled by means of 
logic and the laws of mechanics, physics, and chemistry. It is easy to see 
that in this environment people are an upsetting factor because they are 
too variable. Unlike the machine, they do not begin to operate simply by 
pushing a starter button. The manager who works in this kind of environ¬ 
ment finds a natural tendency to stress the logical, certain technology of 
his work. He knows that his main job is to process things, and he often 
forgets that lie can do this only through people. A work orientation toward 
things, therefore, tends to minimize the human factor. 

Orientation toward things can be found in places other than the 
factory. Office groups file papers, record figures, process records, and other¬ 
wise handle things. For this, they design certain forms and procedures, and 
they operate office machines. Sometimes emphasis on a particular form, 
becomes paramount. The “thing” must be processed whether it serves 
much use or not. People with orientation toward papers and procedures 
arc very likely to emphasize those “things” even to the detriment of human 
relations with their own people and with others. 

A second type of orientation is toward people, as in a sales depart¬ 
ment or a personnel-training department. In this environment, a person 
interests and motivates people, rather than manipulates things. He must 
be constantly alert to human idiosyncrasies and needs. He must try to 
understand people, lie must listen to them. Most of all, he must be 
variable in his approach in order to adapt to individual differences. The 
salesman who uses a consistent, unvarying approach will not sell to many 
people, but the stamping press operator who is consistent and unvarying 
will achieve high production. In the people oriented organization, both 
workers and managers can better understand each other and maintain a 
community of interest. 

Advertising organizations are oriented tow'ard creation and com¬ 
munication of ideas. Groups with this orientation are sometimes said 
to be artistic or academic. They work neither with things nor people and 
consequently are said to be isolated in an ivory' tower. Their ideas may 
affect people, but the real object of their effort is the idea. The human 
relations pattern of this orientation is not as consistent as the other two. 
Sometimes a real sensitivity to human relations is evident. In other in¬ 
stances human relations is completely ignored. 

Idea orientation may lead to unreasonable pursuit of an idea. There is 
a tendency for these “idealers” (“idealistic” and “idea dealers”) to pursue 
the idea regardless of the people involved. They tend to ride roughshod 
over everyone in the way of the idea. Thus, if pensions are “good” then 
everybody in the organization must have them, regardless of needs. If 
Federal social security is good, then all workers should have it regardless 
of individual differences. If unions are good, then all workers should join 
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(union shop), and so on, The basic fallacy of “idealer" philosophy is the 
assumption that, because they think something is good, it should be ap¬ 
plied across the board. The result is conformity and uniformity: “If it's 
good for me, it’s good for you." The man who believes otherwise is 
branded an obstructionist. In a rerun of the medieval crusades, new sets 
of wrongs are committed supposedly to right an old set of wrongs or to 
achieve “progress" (that is, conformity to the idea). In summary, “idealers" 
tend to disregard differences in man and in Ins environment. In any case, 
idea orientation tends to neglect day-to-day, minor, practical human rela¬ 
tions activities. 

Internal Dependency. A second result of functionalization is internal 
dependency, meaning that each worker’s opportunity to work productively 
becomes greatly dependent on others in his organization. Here is an ex¬ 
ample from a news story headlined “Workers Twiddle While Eileen Keeps 
Cozy." 

Newlywed Eileen persuaded her husband to switch from night shift 
to day shift at a British automobile factory. The thirtv day-shift men 
in his department shared a weekly bonus, and they said that an extia 
man in the shop would icducc each man's bonus. The thiih men walked 
out stopping the whole dav shift. Night-shift men intended to work, 
but night maintenance men joined the stnkc and that stopped night- 
shift men fiom working. At this point 1,500 men were on strike. A 
spokesman for the company said that if the stnke continued, other fac¬ 
toids of the company would be affected m a day or two. 

In a rural society if a man does not feel like working, his effect upon 
his neighbor is negligible; but in a large, functionalized organization the 
fact that a man docs not work may reduce his neighbor’s effectiveness 
or prevent his neighbor from working. As functionalization increases, in¬ 
ternal dependency likewise increases. It is of two types, technical and eco¬ 
nomic. From the technical point of view, when work is functionalized 
the performance of a task is dependent upon prior performance of all 
earlier steps in the chain of procedure. The man who adds a bolt and nut 
on the assembly line can do so only if someone else has drilled the hole. 
The man who spray-paints door panels can spray only the number that 
other employees make. If he is on piecework, the amount of work they 
do sets the upper limii of the work he can perform. Functionalization 
creates an intricate maze of procedures and relationships which must be 
precisely coordinated in order to keep each functional unit working at a 
reasonable rate. If one man stops work, he can stop or slow 100 others. 
Technical internal dependency requires that people work as a team if they 
are to gain the benefits of functionalization. 

Once the work is done, it has minimum economic value until work 
of many others has been added to make a whole product. The man who 
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bores a hole in a steel plate is actually decreasing its general economic 
value until other persons form it into a whole product. His labor reaches 
full economic fruition only to the extent that others' labor is added to 
make the w'hole unit. This is economic internal dependency. It recognizes 
the simple economic law that the full benefit of functionalization is real¬ 
ized only if there is coequal integration. If work on a product is function¬ 
alized into operations on eight pieces, those pieces must be integrated in 
order to achieve the goal of the original functionalization. Economic 
internal dependency means that teamwork can get its maximum reward 
only when it is applied to the creation of a whole product. This relation¬ 
ship often encourages plant-wide bonus and profit-sharing plans. 

Internal dependency is the most significant problem caused by func¬ 
tionalization. It places a premium on teamwork and coordination. It means 
that human relations disharmony anywhere along the chain of production 
tends to affect the whole chain of production. The cause of the disharmony 
may be isolated to a particular unit, but the effect is not usually so isolated. 

External Dependency. As organizations are dependent within them¬ 
selves, so are they dependent on their suppliers and other groups. Busi¬ 
nesses have, for example, specialized to the extent that almost none is self- 
sufficient. An automobile assembly line is required to stop if the employees 
refuse to work in the company which makes the wheels. Wheels cannot 
be made unless steel is supplied. Steel cannot be made unless workers are 
willing to mine and transport ore. A complicated pattern of dependency 
evolves which means that workers in one plant and industry actually affect 
the jobs and morale of workers in other plants. Good human relations in 
this situation assumes a broad social significance quite beyond the con¬ 
fines of the specific business where it is practiced. Good human relations 
likewise becomes essential to maintain productive capacity and social 
order because the complicated production system depends on intercom¬ 
pany tcamw'ork. An individual worker s specialized effort does not in the 
long run maintain its economic value unless workers in other companies 
and in government act to produce an integrated product and production 
system. 

Limited Experience and Viewpoint. A fourth result of work function¬ 
alization is that it narrows the experience and viewpoint of persons. When 
a man is assigned a particular type of work, it is natural that he should 
devote more interest and attention to it. because it is his delegated responsi¬ 
bility. He also wants to become more qualified in his specialty and keep 
up with developments in it. Since his time is limited as he devotes more 
attention to one subject, he must devote relatively less to others. Over a 
period of years he becomes a production, sales, accounting, or other spe¬ 
cialist. Complex modern organizations must have specialists. There appears 
to be no way to avoid them; yet their limited experiences and viewpoints 
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bring many problems. The whole effect of functionalization seems to 
converge on specialists. They are the symbol of a functionalized society. 

The general results of functionalization are now apparent. It causes 
people to grant different emphasis to the human factor because of their 
different work orientations. It also creates an elaborate chain of production 
in which each person performs a tiny piece of the whole job to be done. 
The full value of each unit of work is realized only when the whole product 
is completed. This condition of internal and external dependency broadens 
the effect of any human relations malfunction. In this highly dependent 
environment the specialist—a man of limited experience and viewpoint— 
thrives. 

THE SPECIALIST 

The word “specialist” is sometimes attached only to staff people, but 
this is manifestly incorrect. Specialists exist in all areas of work. The die- 
sinker, foundry foreman, and sales manager are specialists, as are the 
employment interviewer and the accountant. It is generally agreed, how¬ 
ever, that the scope of the staff man’s w'ork is usually narrower, making 
him a more intensive specialist. By virtue of liis expertness in one field, 
the specialist is inexpert in other fields. Veblen suggests that the result 
is ‘Trained incapacity.” The specialist often does not recognize his own 
inexpertness. He tends to feel that, since his pronouncements in his spe¬ 
cialty are attentively considered by managers, they will give similar atten¬ 
tion to his opinions on other subjects. When the specialist deals with 
others, he is likely to feel hurt unless all his ideas, both expert and inex¬ 
pert, are given attention. 

If one specialist learned his specialty through formal education, such 
as engineering, and a second specialist learned his by experience, such as 
machine-shop work, then each tends to have less respect for the other 
when their specialties interact. The engineer thinks the shop man “doesn’t: 
know what it’s all about,” and the shop man considers the engineer im¬ 
practical. 

Specialist Language. Specialist groups tend to develop a particular 
language all their own, which increases their isolation from others and 
builds a communication barrier. In one ease a manager remarked, “I 
don’t know whether the sociologists can help me. I can’t even understand 
them.” Sometimes this special language is created to keep the consumer 
in ignorance so that he will look up to the specialty and continue to use 
its services. 3 Thus the patient is discouraged from becoming his own 
physician. This special language is also developed to give status and au¬ 
thority to the specialty. It distinctly separates one specialty from another 

3 Wilbert E. Moore and Melvin M. Tmnin. "Sonic Social Functions of Ignorance,” 
American Sociological Review, December, 1949, p. 789. 
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and discouiagcs a person’s transfer to a second specialty because he must 
learn a whole new language ihis language docs have its advantages It 
helps specialists to recogni/e each other and to communicate with each 
other, buL by the same token it hinders their communication with persons 
not in their specialty 

Narrow Perspective. 1 lie specialist often cannot see the forest be 
cause of the trees His perspective is clouded by too much focus on a 
particulai specialty lie sometimes is impatient when his ideas are not 
accepted, even though lie icahzcs that Ins ideas were conceived from his 
specialist viewpoint onlv and without regaid to other areas of influence 
1 igure 11 1 shows how a production and a sales specialist viewed the sunt 
problem different!) I he size of c ich cnclc represents the weight which 
e re It give to a particulir subject It is shown that, to the sales cxpcit 
production w is a secondn\ put of the problem lo the production man 
his subject was of first import met llie pioeluction expert also gave more 
emph isis to cost control and lie eonsidcied purchising angles which the 
silcs expert complete!) missed On the othci hand, the sales expert con 
sidcicd advertising eurlit and public relitions influences winch the pro 
duclion man overlooked Both hid specialist viewpoints 

l he speenhst mav hive a marked aversion to new ideas which ehil 
lciigc anv b isic pi ictiees in lus spLCialtv, because he his developed a pu 
ticiilai skill and pattern of action which he docs not want to alter It is 
often said that experts are usuallv the first to tike up arms against innova 
tion in their field 1 Ins mflcxibilitv further manifests itself m a lack of 
whit is often c llled common sense I hev fail to see ver) obvious things 
because tlicv arc looking too mtentlv for deeper problems 
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Jurisdictional Disputes. One problem found in most all specialization 
is the jurisdictional dispute, which is conflict with another specialty re¬ 
garding which one will include a certain function in its scope. This type 
of dispute is quite well known among the building trades, because car¬ 
penters, metalworkers, electricians, and others frequently get into juris¬ 
dictional conflict. It is not so apparent in office and technical functions, 
but it exists there, too. In one company the function of sales engineering, 
which was defined as the adaptation of technical products to fit customer 
needs, w'as a point of conflict. The sales department wanted the function 
because salespeople w r cre the point of contact with the customer. The 
production department wanted the function because the actual adapta¬ 
tions W'erc manufactured by its people. '1 he research department, not to 
be left out, wanted sales engineering because it felt the function was basi¬ 
cally research, rather than sales, and that work of this type would naturally 
lead to further research developments. In this case, two line specialties 
and one staff specialty were involved. In another company, the industrial 
engineers who performed time study battled with the personnel director 
regarding who would make the job analyses and perforin job evaluation. 

The jurisdictional problem is not simply one of organizational overlap 
—that can be cleared by proper delegation. Rather, jurisdictional conflict 
is something that exists in mens minds. Delegation of a function to one 
specialist group does not keep others from wanting it; and if tliev want 
it badly enough, they have countless day-by-dav opportunities to under 
mine the department which has it. Being human, they may do this sub¬ 
consciously without even realizing that they are being uncooperative. 

Tendency toward Isolation. It is sometimes said that the specialist 
builds a neat white fence around lus area. lie never goes out the gate, 
and he never imites anyone inside. Within the fence lie further divides 
his field into subspecialties. The psychologists separate into clinical and 
experimental groups, and great battles rage between them. Other special 
ties develop, such as the child psychologist, industrial psychologist, and 
neuropsychologist. This makes the specialty narrower so that each special¬ 
ist can look more intensively at smaller problems, but at the same time 
his work becomes hauler to integrate into the whole scheme of activities. 
He becomes too rare for his own good. Roethlisberger amusingly chides 
specialists for their tendency to coinpartmentize, as follow's: 4 

If one allowed another person to talk to him informally for an hour, 
one was perhaps a "friend'’ or an “educator"; formally, for one to three 
hours, with a questionnaire to boot, a "vocational guider," a "public 
opinion poller," or a "social psychologist"; for two to three hours, with 
truc-and-false tests thrown in, a "psychometrist"; for two years without 
interruption, a "psychoanalyst." Of course, if in the process one could* 

4 F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Cambridge, Mass : Harvard 
University Press, 1941, p. 164. 
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compute a standard deviation for these verbal responses, one was 
“scientific.” 

Relation to the Generalist. Since the work of the specialist must be 
integrated, this job falls to the generalist. lie is defined as the person 
who dncc ts the activities of two or more specialists The generalist for 
the personnel unit is the personnel director, who supervises the activities 
of his staff of specialists He in turn is a specialist reporting to the presi¬ 
dent, who is the generalist for the whole companv Nearly all managers 
sene both as a generalist and a specialist at the same time Some managers 
find this dual role hard to accept They tend to categorize managers as 
1 specialists” or “nonspeciahsts ” 'I lie manufacturing manager typically 
looks upon his function as that of generalist, and he mav complain about 
those specialists m quality control” but to the president, the manufac¬ 
turing manager is a specialist in production lather than sales or finance 
It is all a matter of degree Specialists and nonspecialists would get along 
bcttci if the\ iccogni/cd this simple fact 

Modern management sometimes expresses gieat need for more gen 
eralisls and ftwci specialists, without nally defining what it means Ap 
parcnll> whit it wants is people who jre adaptable enough to become pio 
grcssi\tl\ more general as thc\ mine up the organizational hiciaichs It 
w mts ‘V ’ men who can giow in the manner of the 4 V’ chart shown in 
I igurc 11 2 I aigc numbers of specialists will continue to be used m the 
oigani/ation, but as llics use within management, thc\ must become more 
general \n organization cannot be goserned b\ a group of specialists at 
the top unless it is prepaitd to call a committee meeting t\cr\ time a 
decision is to be made Neither can it lx operated In generalists at the 
bottom of the structure unless it is prepared to contract out most of its 
work Roth specialists and generalists aic needed, and usually thev are 

Organization 
Level N 

General^ _ 

Management 

Departmental 

Management” 

Middle Management 


Sujpennsion 

(SPECIALIST) 

Fir. 11-2 Specialists grow in breadth, becoming more generalists in higher manage¬ 
ment. 
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the same men at different stages in their careers. An employee rarely starts 
as a generalist. 

THE STAFF 

A particular type of specialist is the staff expert. He is difficult to 
isolate and define because the term "staff” is used in many ways. For pur¬ 
poses of this book the staff is broadly defined as those activities which are 
supplementary to the primary functions of an organization. A manufac¬ 
turing business exists primarily to produce and distribute goods—these are 
its line functions, and all others are staff. A retail store exists primarily to 
buy and sell merchandise—these arc its line functions. Notice that in the 
first instance the purchasing activity is staff, but in the second case it is 
line. This is so because the primary functions of the two businesses arc dif¬ 
ferent. In government, a state employment office exists to place employees 
and process claims. These are its line functions. 

General Staff. There are two distinct types of staff, general and special¬ 
ist. The general staff is an extension of the manager himself and may, 
therefore, be just as much a generalist as lie is. General staff is repre¬ 
sented by the assistant to a manager, such as the assistant to a division 
chief . r ' He aids his chief in any area of his chief s responsibility and 
serves as his agent in relating to other managers. Ilis function carries 
no authority over others. Since he cannot delegate to others, no one 
owes responsibility to him; however, he may acquire considerable power 
in various ways. Perhaps he screens those who want to sec his chief. Prob¬ 
ably he spends more time with his chief than any of the managers the 
chief directs. He carries his chief’s orders to others and may eventually 
feed in his own opinions rather than representing his chief’s views. Since 
he reports directly to his chief, he especially carries implied power when 
dealing with managers tw r o or three levels below; and since he gives no 
orders of his ow'n, he can bypass to lower levels more easily than a line 
manager can. Unless his role and function are carefully defined, there 
may be confusion and friction; consequently, some organizations frown 
upon an “assistant-to” assignment (as distinguished from an “assistant 
manager” who serves his chief within the chain of command). Here is 
an example of the human difficulties involved. 6 

An Ivy League graduate without business experience became assistant to 
the president of an oil company. Viewing his position as one of high 
status, he ignored and snubbed the managers reporting to the president. 

6 For an interesting discussion of the “assistant-to” relationship, sec Thomas L. 
Whisler, “The * Assistant-to* in Four Administrative Settings,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, September, 1960, pp. 181-216. 

6 Ernest Dale and Lyndall F. Urwick, Staff in Organization, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, pp. 173-174. 
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lie connmndtd them when he wanted information He used stilted 
languigc and spoke in grind the ones I iking ldvmtigc of his lather 
unbiguoiis position he lvoidcd Assignments md would not give elear cut 
inswos Most import int of ill he refused to ham fium his past mis 
tikes 1 fict which assnicd his lusts dcpirturc 

Specialist Staff. Crcncral staff senes one niinagci, wluieas specialist 
staff usuillv serves one specnli/ed function (sueli is purchasing) as it 
applies to in inv managers and then dcpiitincnts Spcculist staffs con 
tnbute ids uicecl expertness n i mnow uei of ictivitv Othci persons 
look to them for leideislup bee mse of their cxpntise Sptcnhst staffs, 
therefore icpicscnt an authority of ideas msteicl of line uithorits to issue 
ouleis 1 heir job is sometimes said to be to ulvisc other units but this 
is onl\ one of three tv pcs of id llionships Lliev luxe is follows 

1 \clusnn the stiff guides others 

2 Serviec —the stiff peiforms woik for othcis 

3 Contiol-thc stiff icgnlite uicl constiims otheis 

\s would be expected each iel ihonslnp els a different pittern of human 
inter ic turn c uismg chftcicnt l\pes of hum m iel itious problems One of 
tlie leisons tint speeiihst stills line so imieli difficultx in business is that 
tlus do not undcistind these dilfeient iel itionslups md consequent^ do 
not \ i i\ then ictiou to fit the situation 1 hough the concept of staff is 
quite old it still is gru six nusimdcistood 

1 he thicc rel itionslups nc not niutuilh exclusive \s will be seen 
i staff function is luge is the personnel ic tints will usuillx luxe all 
three iel it ion hips Ncithei lie these iel itionslups onlx with the line A 
tiff group such is pmchisin^ buxs lor other stiff units is well is line 
units 

4d\isoiy Staff I lie ulxisoix stiff is a specnli/ed counsel to nnnage 
mcnL It ach ll the uquest of m m igenient to lielp it pieplie pirns, study 
problems mel reich decisions \n cMinplc is l public relitions department 
which helps an exec nine piepne i speeeli 1 lie ldxison stiff is to the 
man igci the lcist obnoxious of ill bee mse lie is gcmriHx not compelled 
to consult it and lie is not obligitcd to follow its aducc In the exnnple 
just gi\en if the m linger decides to cliinge pirt of the speech after public 
relations has ad\ised him ihout it lie is at libcTtv to do so bee mse he is 
the responsible person However, if public lclations is a control staff, the 
manager mi) not chmgt Ins speech without public lclitions approval 

A naturil result of tins rehtionslnp is that the stiff is sensitive about 
its position It feds insecure bee ruse it knows it can be put out of bust 
ness' unless it c in convince people to use it Since it cannot foiee others 
to seek its advice, it tries hard to “sell its scivices, sometimes to such an 
extent that it becomes a nuisance It feds, properh so, that it must justify 
its existence 
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Advisory staff is established to help the manager who needs it, how¬ 
ever, if he fails to consult it, its ideas arc valueless because it goes unheard 
Of course, that it )ust what many managers do In order to assure that the 
staff is hcaid, the doctrine of compulsory staff ad\ice is sometimes applied 
to important problems" I his doctrine requires that the line manager con 
suit his staff before taking action 1 his in no way abridges his authority 
He still decides what action shall be taken, but at least he cannot avoid 
the advice of the group established to give it This doctrine permits the 
staff to reduce its selling function and spend more tunc on its specialty, 
however, it irks the manager because his decision is delayed pending ad 
vice Though it is not used extensively, an example is the requirement 
that a supervisor consult the personnel department foi policv guidance 
before he gives a worker a disciplinary suspension The supervisor mikes 
his own decision, but if he docs not follow Ins staff s advice and if his 
action gets poor results, he is in the unfortunate position of having to an 
swer to his chief for not following the jdvicc lie received 1 he lesult is 
that he tends to follow staff advice unless he has good reason to make an 
exception 

Service Staff Service staff performs for a manager certain activities 
which have been separated from Ins job In the true sense of the word, 
it performs a service When a particular staff service is separated from a 
manager s job he is then usually compellod to use the service staff because 
to continue performing the work in his own department would be a dupli 
cation of function Main staff activities have primarily a service relation 
ship I xamples are the cafeteria and the puichasing function \n executive 
who wishes to make a purchase is required to use the purchasing staff 
1 hough he has authority to specify the product, he does not buy it 
I hough he initiates the action, he does not perform the function 

It is apparent that service staff relationships are likely to cause more 
human relations problems than advisory relationships, because the service 
staff restricts the scope of a managers actions This point is lllustialed 
bv the relations between purchasing and production in a large factors 
In this company the purchasing department buys all materials and scr\ 
ices, except petty cash items and small emergency items lhc production 
organization, directed by a production manager, is the main consumer 
of these goods and services It is assumed bv top management that een 
tralization of purchasing m one department permits better buying, use of 
materials, and overall economies in purchasing 1 his is probably true, 
but these technical economies produce considerable human dislocation, 
as is the usual pattern 

In the first place, the production manager and his superintendents 
have lost some of their authority They are no longer the “big shots” 

T James D Mooney 1 he Pnnciples of Organization , New York Harper and 
Brothers, 1947, pp 119-121 
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that they used to be with vendors and their agents. Their feeling of im¬ 
portance is depreciated, and they probably receive fewer complimentary 
lunches and other favors from suppliers. On some occasions, they do not 
even have a supplier’s catalogue and have to go to the purchasing depart¬ 
ment to borrow its catalogue. Production superintendents are still per¬ 
mitted to talk to salesmen, but they must be careful that they do not in 
any way obligate the company to purchase a particular item, because that 
is the purchasing department’s function. Superintendents can go just so 
far with the salesman, and then the purchasing department takes over. 
No one is ever quite sure where the line is drawn between the superin¬ 
tendents' function and the purchasing department’s. “Just so far” is a 
line difficult to define; consequently, bickering develops between the two. 
Purchasing people feel that superintendents sometimes “almost” obligate 
the firm without authority; so they discourage suppliers from dealing 
personally with superintendents and try to tag along when they do. 

The production organization has authority to initiate purchase orders 
and, in most cases, to set product specifications. In an effort to hold more 
of their authority, production people often fix specifications to point to¬ 
ward a particular supplier. Purchasing men feel that their function has 
been usurped, because they want to have a choice of two or more sup¬ 
pliers: and the bickering starts all over again. Sometimes, of course, pur¬ 
chasing men make errors in transcribing specifications to a purchase order, 
which causes confusion, occasional shipment of an unacceptable product, 
and further complaints from the line. On other occasions, production 
people omit a necessary specification or state a wrong one. Production 
people, in self-defense, state that the error would have been caught if they 
dealt directly w ith the supplier. Purchasing men counter with, “You should 
know what you arc doing in the first instance.” 

Frequently the production organization wants something in a hurry, 
and then it collides with the procedure. This is the system which purchas¬ 
ing has established for performing its service. Procedures are inherently 
slow, and production tends to chafe under these restrictions. Sometimes a 
production department inquires, “Why can’t wc get a priority?” Purchas¬ 
ing replies, “Your need is no greater than many other orders w r c have.” De¬ 
partments often feel, “You processed so-and-so's order before you took 
mine” or “You didn’t place the order soon enough to allow for normal de¬ 
lays in making the deadline.” These problems arise partly because of pro¬ 
cedural restrictions but also because the purchasing organization serves 
many departments and therefore has a degree of choice whether to serve 
one department or another first. Considerable behind-the-scenes negotiat¬ 
ing occurs to determine who will get the quickest and best service. The 
purchasing director has to “play his cards right” to keep from displeasing 
line managers. 

The foregoing description of problems with the purchasing staff is mul- 
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tiplicd all over the compam by other service staffs 1 htse problems do not 
imply that the service staff idea is unsuitable because txpeiicncc has al 
ready shown the necessitv and usefulness of service stiff m complex func 
tionali7cd organizations What is needed is i better recognition and treit 
rnent of the hum in problems tb it result fiom the technical efficiencies of 
service staff groups 

Control Staff \t first gl nice the tcim control stiff ippens to be 
ill chosen Obvioush a staff nunigtr Ins contiol of /us nun subordinates 
the same wav tint mv other man igcr his control of his employees but 
control of other peoples snborchnitcs is in entirelv diffcicnt tvof ac 
tmtv When a staff unit controls an\ ictmtics of those outside its ehun 
of command this is called stuff control Note tint stiff control is it is de 
scribed here differs from i staff sen ice such is purclnsing When stiff 
performs i service function it docs the work with its own people but when 
stiff performs i control function it curts controls upon someone cl cs 
people as thev perform the woik I he control rclitionship is m cm non 
ment in which mni\ human relitions difficulties develop Mam control 
situations give the staff a veto over line ictions It is natural for the line to 
resent this ind speak of the front office clerks who lnvc ill the uitlumtv 
but none of the rcsponsibihtv rxccutivcs in one compinv lie icqiiirul to 
route certain expenditure requests thiough the controllers office (note 
thit the nrnie of this staff office is derived from the fret tint it docs con 
trol) 1 he requests are vetoed (ictuilb thev ue icturned un ippiovcd) bv 
the contiollcr if they exceed av ulablc funds or if he feels the funds weie 
not allocated for the purpose st ited in the request Regudlcss of the pio 
pnetv of this procedure line pcisonncl object tu st iff conlroh of this t\pc 
as illustrated bv the cartoon, Figure 11 3 I he four tvpes of stiff contiol 
will now be discussed 

1 unctional Control I his is accomplished bv the stiffs right to issue 
orders regaidmg sonic highlv spccnh/cd put of someone else job mil to 
take appropriate action if he does not complv It is m application of the 
functional forcminslnp idea developed bv 1 ledcnek W 1 i>lor \\ lien a 
staff unit is given function ll control over an> actmtv it is foi that nariow 
activity, serving as direct boss of the pci son who pcrfoims it An cximplc 
is a safety director m a hazardous industry who can order a worker to stop 
performing an unsafe operation and this can be done without first getting 
approval of the worker s foreman 

The principil defect of staff control by functional authority is that 
unity of command is violated so that two persons aie responsible for i 
particular job and jurisdictional conflict tends to arise 1 veil if the junsdic 
tion of each is crystal clear the person who has the pnncipal responsibility 
often feels that his effectiveness is being Jumpered bv the functional ae 
tions of the second person In any case, the cmplovcc who is controlled 




‘Hah! Accounting tried to walk all over me!” 

Fig. 11-3. Line personnel lend to resent staff controls. (From Manage, June, 1955. 
p. 9. Used by permission.) 

has two supervisors to please, and he may be confused regarding when the 
authority of each applies. 

Agency Control . In agency control the staff has no authority to issue 
orders in its name, but it may do so in the name of its line manager. In 
this case the staff is acting under general instructions from its manager, and 
he may not sec the actual order until after it is issued. If an error is made, 
the staff is responsible to the manager; but the order stands as if it were 
issued by the manager, and those who follow 7 it are protected until it is 
changed by the manager or his staff. An example is the daily bulletin of a 
military organization, which is issued by the adjutant, ‘Tor the Command¬ 
ing Officer.” Another illustration is the production contiol department 
which in one company prepares and issues in the name of the superintend¬ 
ent the production schedules and orders. The schedules tell each foreman 
what products his department will work on and what type of machine to 
use. Foremen follow this schedule as an order from the superintendent. 
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Policy Control Policy control is heavily used in modem management 
It works like this A manager determines a policy and maintains normal 
follow up through reports and personal contacts, but he recogni 7 es that he 
cannot follow up to the extent necessary Perhaps the subject is technical 
or nebulous, and he knows his associates will overlook certain variations 
because they lack technical competence oi aic too bus\ with their whole 
management job Many routine interpretations may arise which require 
consistency m interpretation 1 he manager, therefore, instructs his staff to 
observe and check on this function and to enter into the situation when 
am thing appears out of line He usually also instructs his associates to refer 
to the staff when they observe variations or have questions of interpreta 
tion this is something more than mere advice because the line person is 
supposed to follow the staff judgment unless he wishes to take the question 
to Ins manager It is something less than agenev, because the line peison 
may appeal to lus manager, in which case lie is appealing the staffs judg 
ment and not the manager s F urther, no question of an order is involved, 
as m the case of agenc\ 

Policv control is evident in home office specialists who visit a field 
operation to observe and suggest It is also the tvpc of control usually exer 
■cised b\ auditors when checking past operations 1 he job of judging an 
other person s performance is never a popular one and it is made less so 
when it is done by staff In this case the staff is actually an outsider who 
sits m judgment of the performers It does not call the plavs and it is not 
directly responsible for them, but it judges them Those who arc audited 
often feel that management is suspicious of them I hus, when an auditor 
arrives, a manager asks, ‘Whv should he check me 7 lm holiest' This 
viewpoint is more than simply a manager s vivid imagination, because staff 
persons sometimes do eye line management suspiciously and try to catch 
it in some indiscretion 

Procedural Control In tins instance tlic staff controls by sitting astride 
the chain of procedure—a procedure which has been established by man 
agement In performing its function in that procedure, the staff may re 
buff or \eto something initiated by another manager An illustration is 
the procedure for merit increases in a government office A manager miti 
ates a rate increase but bcfcrc it can be finally approved by his chief, it 
has to go to the personnel department for approval concerning compliance 
with the maximum rate limit for that job time since last increase, and 
other applicable regulations If the proposed increase does not comply, it 
is returned unapproved by the personnel department 

In a retail store all credit sales by salesmen are conditional and sub 
ject to approval by the credit department Although this procedure is quite 
necessary to protect the company's accounts receivable, a salesman who 
makes a sale—only to lose it again because his customer cannot get the 
credit—is apt to feel that the credit department has stolen his commission 
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And if he fails to make his quota for the month, the credit department gets 
the blame 

Factory inspection is an excellent example of procedural control 
1 hough an inspector does not produce any goods, he determines their 
ac cptability If there is an incentive plan, his decisions usually affect earn 
mgs of employees, a fact which tends to increase the possibility of fnction 
between him and the employees The typical layman thinks that factory 
inspection is objectively done on the basis of mathematics and mechanics, 
but factory employees know that it has many chances for subjective judg 
ment An inspector can be hard ' or 'easy' in dealing with employees If 
lie is tough and uncooperative, employees mav become more intent on 
fooling him than maintaining quality 1 hej will try to sneak defective work 
past him and otherwise beat him at his own game, which means that the 
original purpose of inspection—a quality product—is being negated I hus 
proitduul control can lead to its own defeat because of human difficulties 
arising therefrom 

Pioccdural and polic) controls are perhaps used more than the other 
two t)pcs It is evident that piocedural control is especially powerful and 
Lonsequentlv, a potential hazard in line staff relations In a printing plant, 
for example, a scheduler cannot tell a foreman to stop the presses, but he 
can sas that he will not accept the quality of product now being printed, 
hence effcctnel) stopping the presses 

Line Staff Relations, llic advisorv, service, and control activities of 
staff icquire staff people to give part of their time to developing better 
human relations with others The staff function is not only to provide 
specialized aid to management, but also to provide that aid within an effec 
ti\e human relations t hmate Lacking suitable human relations, staff activi 
ties may disrupt more than they help In performing their activities staff 
people need to understand tluee factors in their environment in order to 
respond cffectivch to those they serve These factors arc illustrated by 
reference to a production shop and its attendant staff groups 

I he Staff s Position 1 he staff usually has a shorter chain of com 
mand to the top of the organization than a line group It can reach the top 
easier when it wants to get the ear of top management This is illustrated 
bv one company in which the training supervisor has only two persons be 
tween him and the president but the foremen with whom he deals have 
fom persons intervening Under conditions like this, staff specialists tend 
to enjoy more status and privileges than then line counterparts Line 
supervisors are more cautious about conflict with a staff member because 
they feel sure he could win in a showdown because he is closer to top 
management 

Very often the staff is in a separate chain of command, which means 
that it is quite removed from the line and the line has scant recourse 
against it when a conflict arises, unless a line person is willing to appeal 
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all the wav to the top to a mutual supervisor of the two departments 1 he 
staff man m Ins sepaiate chain of commind can effectively short ciicmt 
the line and cam reports to the top without going tlnougli the genual 
foreman and the siipcnntciulent the foiemen become iti nd the will be 
misiepicsented or cncici/cd to top management, so tlicv tell the staff man 
as little as possible I Ins nukes Ins job ionic difficult and he becomes moie 
critical of the foremen 

Most staff people entei the shop as spccnlists In most cases tliev 
defimteh know more about then particular s Jncidlts than a toieman lie 
has breadth of knowledge about mam shop activities, and the et iff has u» 
tcnsitv of knowledge Because of then speeial./cd supeimntv stiff person* 
often get disgusted and impatient with a toieman who docs not cuinpre 
hend a staff plan l his eonflicl is aggiavated bj the tiet tbit moie stall 
people thjn line people have college turning In mam i lses the still 
men wcic lured for their present ]oh from ousidc the compmv uul did not 
work their wav up the vs as the foieman had to do Bet mse of its spec nli/cd 
supcnoiitv, the staff becomes the ‘ 1 know bow to do ll gioup and the Ihil 
becomes the I do the work group line foremen resent liitiusion bv i 
gioup which always tells how to do the v\cnk but seldom does am of it 

The Staff’s Wa\ of Work Other pioblcms ansc bixiuse of the stiff s 
w r ay of work Genciallv it emplovs a clifleunt svslem of logit than the 
line Its logics arc coldlv objutnc, with a tew exceptions where is tlie 
fo r eman must work also with people \ puticul ir stiff is mostly concerned 
with a single logic such as mathematics engineering oi economies but the 
line is concerned with bioid mtcgntion ot both logic il uul limn m (non 
logical) factors 

Staff gioups in their intense speciih/cd niftiest line a v\ iv of not 
telling the line whit they arc doing until tliex lit light n icb to spring a 
new plan oi piocedmc I hen tiny want il adopted m i hum I lie \ expect 
the foreman to unclcrslind m i few minute > whit tliev line tiktn y\tcks 
or montlis to develop It he is slow oi icantfiil lhe\ conclude lint Ik is 
uncoopeiativ t 

Ihe Staff’s rffcct on the line I he ‘tiff has two signifie mt effects 
on the line which cause human pioblcms It is in instrument ot change 
and it eliminates woikeis With Tegird to change, a common shop i xpics 
sion when certain stiff gioups appear is 4 \\ ondei what they aie going to 
change this time 7 ’ Change is of such importance that it will lie tie ited 
more fully in a later chapter 

The function of nnnv staff gnmps is to reduce costs and nicic isc 
efficiency, which sometimes results m improvements that make certain 
jobs unnecessary Regardless of all ihe staffs logic showing tint its action 
in the long run will benefit workers m general, the particular worker who 
is displaced and his friends will not like the idea I'vcn when he is given 
work elsewhere m the company, he dots not like being moved and j)cr- 
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haps having to learn a new skill. When laborsaving staffs enter the shop, 
each man sees a threat to his security. This is his feeling , even if logic will 
not support it. 

The difficulties of line-staff cooperation are so great that sonic organiza¬ 
tions have tried to abolish the line-staff concept altogether. 8 Indeed, the 
complex conditions in advanced scientific firms make it difficult sometimes 
to distinguish line and staff. New organizational models arc being de¬ 
veloped to incorporate these new conditions, and it is likely that they will 
give more emphasis to process relations because the technological process 
itself is a basic determinant of how people must work together. Hybrids 
may develop with traditional line-staff structures superimposed to maintain 
focus on mission and control costs. But the line-staff concept will not give 
ground easily, because it offers genuine benefits especially in more tradi¬ 
tional organizations. Improvements in human relations will make line-staff 
structures even more effective. 


SUMMARY 

Functionalization develops major human relationships at work. It 
causes people to have different work orientations, including the amount of 
emphasis they give the subject of human relations. It also causes extreme in¬ 
ternal and external dependency which aggravates the effect of malfunctions 
in any part of the whole. Functionalization gives people limited experience 
and viewpoint. Many persons become specialists who develop their own 
restricted language and way of action. Because of intense specialization 
they develop a narrow perspective and cause employers to place a premium 
on generalists, who can integrate the work of specialists and balance their 
jurisd ictional d ispu tes. 

The most specialized group is the specialist staff. It extends the line 
manager’s span of knowledge and understanding in dealing with complex 
and difficult: problems, but along with its technical efficiency it introduces 
severe human relations problems. Each of the three staff relationships to 
the line—advisory, sendee, and control—tends to emphasize certain prob¬ 
lems. Additional factors in the line-staff relationship are the staff’s position, 
its way of work, and effect on the line. 

Questions 

1. Do you agree with the statement that the benefits of functionalization 
arc largely economic and technical, but its disadvantages are primarily human? 
Why do yon think this is so? 

2. Visit a factory or office and study the internal dependency of employees 

8 Gerald G. Fisch, “Line Staff Is Obsolete.” Harvard Business Review, Septcniber- 
Octobcr, 1961, pp. 67-79. 
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therein. Describe your observations to your classmates What is the significance 
to human relations of internal dependency? 

3 Analyze the role of the specialist from the point of view of his spe¬ 
cialist language, limited peispectise, and other characteristics 

4 Analvze the relationship of specialists and generalists in organizations. 
How is a manager both a generalist and a specialist at the same tune 7 

5 What are the different types of staff relationship to other units 7 What 
are the main human relations problems caused by each type 7 

Supplementary Readings 
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Ever) thing that goes to incitasc the importance of the 
subordinates lole is decentralization, ever) thing which 
goes to reduce it is centralization 

HrNRI 1 A\OL 1 


Organization affects operating human relations in mans wass r lhis chap 
ter will give pirticulai emphasis to the effects of decentralization, span of 
supervision, and oigam/ation size Obsersc in the following situation how 
oiginizltion structure challenged a managers human dignity and com 
limineated to him feelings entirety different from those which manage 
incut intended him to have 2 

I he sice picsidcut of a laigt telephone companv visited tlie manager of 
a small loe ll tele plmne cxclnngc As lit sat in the in inagcr s office, a prominent 
local busiiiLssm in walked m to ask for i contuhution of S20 foi a worths local 
cause the loeal in linger lpulogi/ed tint lie could not gi\e the mones at the 
present beciuse he hid to gel appiosal of the disision office lie pionused to 
donate the mones as soon as he could get appiosal 

\fter the businessman left, the loeal manager Ttmaiked to the s ice presi 
dent *\ou known Mr Das sou tell me how impoitaut I am to the compans, 
whit an important position this is, and how you want me to be the telephone 
compmv m tins tosvn Yet I can't approve a contribution of more than $10" 


MANAGERIAL DECENTRALIZATION 

As one manager put it, “I want a )ob svlnch gives me a chance to 
accomplish something—to use mv talents, whatever the) are' Managers 
want a feeling of significance and attainment, set extreme complexity and 

1 General and Industrial Management, tr bv Constance Storrs, New York Pitman 
Publishini? Corporation, 1949, p M Onginally publishtd in 1916 

2 William M Day, Maintaining Clow Communication with foremen, American 
Management Association Manufactunng Senes no 213, New York, 1953, p 15 

21 9 
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bigness in modern industry often give middle managers and foienun a 
sense of frustration and loss of significance Their hum in dignity is clnl 
lenged because thc\ feel that they art ineieh ordulikus and papci 
shufflers without real authonty and responsibility Dcci nh lh/ahnn is one 
of managements most effective measures to combat this loss ol dignity 
ind inferior sense of responsibihtv Managerial decentralization which is 
the type being discussed here, refers to wide chstiibution of authorit\ and 
rcsponsibilitv to the smallest si/t unit that is piicticil tin one bout the 
orgamz ition In essence, it is jn advanced foim of delegation to opentmg 
units and as the quotition indicates it the bcciiinmg of tins cluptci it 
increases each subordinates importance It is distinguished iiom <cog uiph 
ical decentralization which is the gcoguplncil cptiilion ot ficihtics to 
different loc itions Perhaps a more dcscuphu name foi tins litter pi ic 
tice is gcogriplnc il dispersion, a term winch avoids confusion with the idea 
of decentralization of authonty Manigernl dcccntr ill/ itmn cm occur 
without gcogiaphical dispersion (and vice versi) but tlic two u mlh go 
together 

Managerial dcccntrali/ation is both a plnlosopliv of m m igeincnt ind 
a technique \s 1 plnlosopliv it rcteis to top ill in igcnicnt s belief tint all 
manage is (ind their personnel) should have linximuin opportunity to 
develop ind use then t llents as responsible people ind therefore (hit 
managers should he given the necessary authority personal development, 
plant facilities and top management guidance foi in minimi du lsicm m ik 
mg in their own aicr of operations As a technique, dcccntr ill/ ltion is i 
wav of orgmizing which distributes mthonty to sum independent decision 
units but which exercises carcfullv devised controls to in ike sure tint ill 
separate decision units are working toward mutual gods Jt mcicises the 
number of centers of initiative and gets rid of rigiditv In pc unit ting r dozen 
different independent decisions and, consequently peril ips a dozen 
different lpproaches to a pioblcm With ccnti di/ation there is but one 
decision md if it luppens to be a poor one, the whole oigmi/ation is ear 
ned with it Since dcccntr di/ation requires more decision centers it dso 
requires more managers of better quality Sonic oigmi/ itions hive found 
that they could not move toward deccnti diz ition bcc uise they lukid 
sufficient qualified managers 

An employer usually will decentralize different functions to different 
degrees For example, an mtoinobde manufacture! may decentralize its 
sales function to product divisions, while labor relations icmams cciitiah/cd 
because of company wide bargaining Purchasing of strategic matcri ds may 
be centralized, but operating purchases mav be decentralized to each fac 
tory Decentralization is not a sutc bet Some companies hive tned it and 
had to retrace their steps at least part of the wav It can lead to lack of 
cooperation among departments, frustration of management's will, and 
excessive growth of staff groups 
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Functional and Federal Decentralization. The optimum condition of 
decentralization is somewhere between absolute centralization and jbso 
lute decentralization Somcwheic along a continuum connecting the two 
extremes is the most desnable organization for each situation On the de 
ccntiah/cd side ot the continuum tw'o tspes ma\ be identified functional 
and fedeial 1 unctional decentralization sets up distinct integrated units 
with laigc liccdom of decisions and opciations lliesc units aie largely 
scpiutt in their operations i Ins giscs each unit manager and Ins personnel 
a climu to woik as a team to ‘ tr\ their own wings*’ m separate operation 
renters ficc from the close control of higliei m in lgement In one com 
pim foi 'simple, Ih inch B makes glass pails for use of Branch A The 
g! issm iking \ hkcss is a dulimt opciation ind liis its own pi nit and set of 
m in lgcrs cun though all of its products go dirceth to Bunch A m a 
diflcunt lot it 1011 

\ intliu (\niiplc is llit dieciitr ihz itinu pi in idnpted h\ a cit\ bus coni 
1 m\ m 3 f M f ) too mins pinblcins wuc coming ill tlic w i\ to top nnnigc 
me ill foi deei i u md too m im middle inmigtrs were rniph doing a ]ob 
insti id of i sum iii the u pr nsiluhtv their job eillcd for If foi cxmiplc, a 
downlnwn sik cniMcl lie uv dun mil ft jt bust tht\ uiuht not be foithcoining 
soon cumuli lut him t long stung of ippren ils w is ncctssuv before tlic ckci 
ion could he leiclud 1 lie mswei to llns pioblcin w is to etccenti ili/e into 
mm w nu mlunoiiio i hist t ich sunilii to i liicduun sized Im complin 
1 ich bisc w is inn b i bist nimigi who hid lhnosl lbsolulc contiol of his 
In c opciatiois lie deteiiiiiiieil how in im busts suit nettled how much 
m mill n mu houlcl he done wlut schedules wuc met sin md so on Ilm 
lieli)id to tit\elop i sense oi icsponsihihts and teamwork ii the opci iting le\cl 
ot t ich hist 

Now, let us look at Icdcial dcccnti lh/alioii in ouler to compare it 
with the functional tvpc 1 cdc.nl deecnti lhzation organizes actiuties into 
s'lmitc product businesses, eith with its uwn niaiket and profit md loss 
icsponsibihh Its ke\ idea is the establishment ot sepirate profit centers 
wlnth test their o\ci all ability m competition with otliei ccnteis and with 
st|i irate hints 1 ederal dcccntiali/ation with its profit ccnlcis is coinplc 
in ntar\ to fnnctioiial deeenluliz ltion willi lb opculion centeis, ratlicr 
thin compeliti\c with it \\ heieas function il decentralization builds a 
ni magus sense of lcsponsibihtv md independence tliiough giung hnn 
.mthontv and freedom of action, fcdual decentralization gives him addi 
tioiial feelings of responsibility and independence demed from competi¬ 
tion in the open inaikct 

hedcuhzcd units aie quite similar to mdepcnclent businesses As sepa 
ute profit centers, the\ stand oi fall on their own mcnts and cannot scry 
easily hide the costs of incompetence m some other unit’s budget Un 

8 “More Autonomy Business W wk, Oct 15, 1949 
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profitable lines cannot be carried on the backs of profitable lines somewhere 
else in the company. Since it does provide more independence and stronger 
motivation, federal decentralization tends to be the more effective of the 
two types. However, it is not easily workable in some businesses, such as 
the bus company just described; it is not needed in small businesses be¬ 
cause they are already separate product units; and it is difficult to apply 
to government units (although there are exceptions such as a city water 
department). 

Federal decentralization is a comparatively new development, having 
staited before 1930 in only a few companies such as General Motors, Scars 
Roebuck, General Electric, and Du Pont. Peter Druckcr reported the first 
major study of it at General Motors Corporation in 1946. 4 It lias grown 
slowly, but many companies which have tried it have been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. One reason for its slow growth is management's lack of experience 
with it. Time is required to understand it and to establish it. Another rea¬ 
son is concern about the cost of mistakes by junior executives as they 
acquire experience in decision-making: however, this reason often fades 
away upon close examination. 5 

In one company, for example, the chief executive was worried by the 
fact that a purchasing agent, if given authority, could make costly mis¬ 
takes. Closei examination revealed that the costliest error he could make 
would involve only $100,000, hut that it cost $142,000 annually m execu¬ 
tive time, forms to fill out, and other precautions to insure against his 
error. There were further possible losses as a result of delayed purchasing 
decisions. Was the possible loss from independent decision-making great 
enough to require the certain expense and possible loss of the checkup 
procedure? 

Probably the major reason for executive resistance to decentralization 
is hesitancy to give up authority. Most people hesitate to give up any au¬ 
thority, once it is gamed. Executives arc no exception. Authority sticks to 
them like glue, and it takes considerable motivation to get it delegated. 
They need to be shown how decentralization helps the things they are 
interested in—how it helps “their” business and makes them more success¬ 
ful. If decentralization can help in this way—and it appears able to do so 
in many situations—it will be increasingly used as organizations grow 
bigger and more diversified. 

Probably the two most important human relations benefits of man¬ 
agerial decentralization are executive development and improved feelings 
of significance. Decentralized units, especially federal units, are a training 

4 Peter F. Drucker, Concept of the Corporation , New York: The John Day Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1946. 

b Lawrence A. Applcy, Management in Action , New York: American Management 
Association, 1956, pp. 278-279. 
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ground for higher management. Men are tested in independent command 
earlier in thur careers and at a lower level Because they are on their 
own, they are more strongly motivated and feel a greater sense of accom 
plishment 1 heir need of self realization, discussed in an earlier chapter, 
is being met, and this is an important supplementary motivation lhe 
overall rcsull is achievement of the populn management principle that, 
subject to polm guidance , each operating decision should be made as jar 
from the central source of authority as the competence of the personnel 
permits In the language of management this is “centralized policy 
determination and decentralized management It provides a neat balance 
between the central control needed to keep all parts working together and 
the freedom required to develop flexibility and small group teamwork 

Bottom up Management Junior executives freedom to fill under 
lies all decentralization, and this phrase has become the hallmark of a 
philosophy which William B Given calls bottom up management’ 6 
I his philosophy is a combination of deccntrah/ntion and participation 
Given, picsidcnt of American Brikc Shoe Compam developed ind ap 
plied it sul cessfullv to over sO plants of his company 

A typical executive conceives of those below him 111 the organization 
as K 01 king for him and servicing Ins needs Bottom up philosophy rcvcises 
tradition 1 ) thinking ind views the manager as Marking for his men His 
job is to sen ice them so that tliev can better perform their work In a sense 
he is a ser\ item m to other managers, instead of a boss of them In order 
for them to do their job, operations are dec entrahzed into functional and 
federal units, and authority is delegated as far as possible This pattern of 
organization gives people all along the management line freedom to think, 
to plan, to fight for their pi 111 s, to take calculated risks to nuke decisions, 
and—most important of all sa\s Given— freedom to fail If men are to 
make decisions they must have freedom to make mistakes occasionally 
without the feeling that their first mistake will cost them their ]ob or mm 
their promotional chances The basic assumption underlying all manage 
ment is that judgment deals with intangibles and cannot be 100 per cent 
certain (If it were certain, there would be no need for executive decision 
making, because mathematicians and scientists could perform this func 
tion) Since judgment is uncertain, executives who practice judgment must 
have freedom to fail They must know that they mav make mistakes in 
order to learn and grow 

A manager who applies bottom up management is as much a teacher 
as he is an order giver He helps his personnel learn how to lead and make 
effective decisions and in doing so, he himself grows Of course, bottom 
up management does not completely oust traditional top down manage 

« William B Given Jr Bottom up Management, New York Harper and Brothers, 

1949 
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mcnt Some of the latter is still used for such mattcis as determining Lioad 
polities and objectives, but even here the bottom up flow of ideas is a 
significant influence on policy determination I he onl\ time top down 
management is 1 calls needed is when bottom up management fails 

THE SP4N OF SUPERVISION 

Another aspect of organization is the spun of supemsion (or spin of 
control) which refers to the number of persons a m linger tail directlv 

supervise in an effective wav 1 aeh manager has limits bevond which he 

cannot sprejd his time, entrgy, knowledge, pcisonahty, and ability Lvciv 
manager has only twtntv four hours in a day, he has a limited amount of 
energy and so on He cannot be all things to all people 1 he idci of i 
limit on the span of l person’s supervisory influence developed horn c\ 
pcnencc, especially with large organizations It In* alwavs been a problem 
The Holv Bible tells how Moses had to reduce Ins span of supervision 

Moses sat to judge the people, and the people stood ibout Muses 
from morning till evening When Moses f jthcr in law siw all th it lit 
was doing for the people, he said, W 7 8 hit vou art doing is not 

good lou and the people with you will \vi ii vouiselves out fui tlu 

thing is too heavy fui vou, you are not ible to pi iform it limit 

So Moses give heed to tlu voiee of li s father mlivv inti did ill tint 
he had said Mosts chose able mtn out of all Isiul uid nndc them 
heads over the ptoplc, rulers of thousands, of hundreds of Fifties uid 
of tens And thev judged the people at all times haicl eases tliev brought 
to Moses, but any snull matter thev decided themselves 

Napoleon, as well as other military leaders, recognized the span of 
supervision pioblem In 10 ss \ A Giaicunas explained the pioblcin 
mathematically by showing how the total number of possible relltioiislnjis 
among a superusoi and Ins personnel increases geometrically is cjcli new 
subordinate is added 1 or example, if a supervisoi has six suboidinates, lie 
has 78 interrelationships computed according to Giaicuniss formula" If 
another person is added to make seven, the relationships increase to 1 tb, 
nearly doubling And as each additional person is added, the relationships 
neaily double again Others have shown that a factor limiting a manage] s 
span is the possibility of clique formation (cliques are defined ill tlie next 
chapter) With a span of five persons, 10 cliques are possible, and with 
seven persons 35 cliques are possible Cliques may gam considerable power 

7 T he Holy Bible, Revised Stand ird Version, Txodus 18 13, 14, 17 18 24-26 

8 Hit formuh is in I P Alford and John R Bangs (cds), llu Production Hand 
hook, Vtw 'lork The Ronihl Press Company, 1944, p 32 See also V A GnncunJs, 
Relationships in Organization, Bulletin of the International Management Institute, Ge 
neva Internitionii I ibor Office, 1933 
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in groups having a large span of control, posing a threat to the manager, 
and thereby encouraging him to keep his span within bounds. 9 

Formulas of the type just described are useful in showing proportions, 
but they should not be taken as a literal representation of each supervisor's 
relationships. A great number of other factors determine the number of 
persons that one supervisor can effectively manage. One factor is the ca¬ 
pacity and skill of the supervisor himself, because all supervisors arc not 
alike. Another is the capacity and skill of the employees. It takes more 
time and effort to supervise untrained, poorly qualified employees than it 
lakes to direct competent workers. The span of supervision is also affected 
by the stability of operations. A dynamic situation usually calls for closer 
control and more time for coordination. A person's nonsupervisory rela¬ 
tionships arc a further limitation on his span of supervision. Some execu¬ 
tives are heavily involved in contacts with staff people and executives in 
other chains of command; yet these arc not counted in determining a 
simple span of supervision. Certain executives also devote a large amount 
of their time to community activities and public service. 

One of the most important influences on span of supervision is the 
type of operation itself. In general, a highly specialized, mass production 
factory requires a smaller span in the management ranks than a retail store. 
In a factory each unit and department tends to be immediately dependent 
on other units for its work, which means that activities must be closely 
controlled and coordinated in order to keep all units busy. In this case, 
one: superintendent directs only a few foremen. I 11 a retail store the super¬ 
visor in a shoe department is relatively free to conduct his activities with¬ 
out depending on what happens in the notions or the piece-goods depart¬ 
ment. Since his individual activity does not have to be so closely controlled, 
his department head can have a larger span of supervision, other things 
being equal. The differences between factory and retail spans arc illustrated 
by a survey of the proportion of executives in 82 firms employing a total of 
more than 500,000 persons. Retailing executives constituted only 11.4 per 
cent of the work force, but manufacturing executives were 13.6 per cent 
of the work force, showing that manufacturing had the smaller span of 
supervision. 10 The general principle is that interlocking and interdependent 
operations require a smaller span of supervision. 

Another determinant of the span of supervision is the extent to which 
management activities, as distinguished from operative activities, are 
supervised. As discussed in an earlier chapter, a person who supervises 
other managers has a job different from the foreman who supervises 
operative workers. There is such a great distinction between these two 

» Doris R. Entwisle and John Walton, “Observations on the Span of Control,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, March, 1961, pp. 522-533. 

10 Robert D. Loken and Winfield C. J. Thake, "How Many Managers Are There?” 
Current Economic Comment, University of Illinois, November, 1952, pp. 18—27. 
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supervisory responsibilities that organizational specialists recognize that 
each has its own different span of supervision called, respectively, the 
executive span of supervision and the operative span of supervision. It is 
generally recognized that the optimum executive span of supervision is 3 to 
8 persons but that the operative span may increase to as many as 30 per¬ 
sons without overburdening the executive. 11 These figures serve as general 
guides only, because, as emphasized earlier, there are a great many factors 
which cause the spans to vary in individual situations. 

There is evidence that a third span is also distinguishable—the policy 
span of supervision. This span recognizes that in a number of instances, 
especially among top management, an executive is not closely supervised 
in the usual sense of the term, but rather is subject only to broad policy 
control by his superior. He does not interact daily with his superior, but 
does have access to him when it is needed. An example is (1) the general 
manager of a foreign branch who reports to the president, and (2) an 
economist who reports officially to the president but rarely interacts with 
him except in committee meetings. Under these conditions the maximum 
number of interaction combinations proposed by Graicunas do not exist, 
leaving the executive more time and energy to direct more people. Dale 
studied the number of executives reporting to the president in 100 large 
companies and found that the median number was between 8 and 9, 
many companies having 10 to 16 who reported to the president. Dale 
determined that in many cases the president did not closely supervise the 
activities of a person: ‘'Our findings seem to indicate that instead of close 
supervision by the president of a few executives the trend is toward access 
to him by a considerable number, with more or less intensive supervision 
of a few.” 12 It is probable that a relationship of policy supervision per¬ 
mits a top executive to supervise satisfactorily from 6 to 15 other executives. 

The human relations aspects of span of supervision are visualized by 
reference to Figure 12-1, which shows how different spans cause tall and 
flat structures. A tall structure is one which has a small span of supervision. 
It typically results in a large number of levels in relation to the number of 
workers supervised. The flat structure, having a large span of supervision, 
tends to have fewer levels. The flat structure in Figure 12-1 has only two 
levels of supervision for 48 employees, whereas the tall structure requires 
four levels to service the same number of employees. The flat organization, 
of course, accomplishes its job with fewer supervisors. In the illustration 
presented it uses only five supervisors compared with the tall organization's 
25 supervisors; consequently, supervisory costs in the flat organization tend 
to be considerably smaller. 

u R. C. Davis. The Fundamentals of Top Management , New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951, pp. 269-276. 

12 Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company Organization Structure , 
New York: American Management Association, 1952, p. 57. 
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Many of the differences between tall and flat organizations affect 
human relations. Some of these are: 

1. Communication 

2. Relation of supervisor and his people 

3. Control of activities 

4. Development of staff 

1. Communication. Reference to Figure 12-1 shows that the chain of 
communication upward or downward is much longer in the tall organiza¬ 
tion. If a worker wishes to contact the chief executive he must go through 
three other levels of supervision before reaching him. Likewise communi¬ 
cation within management is greatly complicated because there are more 
units to be informed. The longer line of communication gives more 
chances for upward information to be filtered and edited. If a supervisor 
has an idea but feels that he must first clear it with liis boss, who will then 
contact the next boss, and so on, delaying the project for days, the super¬ 
visor may just stifle his idea and avoid all the delay and trouble. Under 
these conditions, higher executives tend to be out of touch with operations, 
living instead in an abstract world of reports and meetings. 

Looking now at the flat organization, it has a shorter, simpler com¬ 
munication chain, but supervisors have so many persons to direct that 
they cannot spend much time face to face with any one member of their 
group. In a dynamic electronics company, for example, the president at¬ 
tempted to use a large span of supervision, resulting in a communications 

x 
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(B) FLAT ORGANIZATION 

(MAXIMUM SPAN OF SUPERVISION:!?. TWO LEVELS OF SUPERVISION) 

Fig. 12-1. Organizational differences caused by different spans of supervision for 
the same number of operative employees (48). 
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bottleneck at his office When his subordinates were unable to gain access 
to lum, they developed their own sjstem of cross communication among 
the group so that their activities could be propul cooidinated I his per 
nutted them to woik cftcctivclv in spite of the bottleneck m the front office 
Peilnps at this point it js ippioprntc to gcncrdi/c by mentioning tint 
managements offiu ll orgmi/itiou structure (if anv 1 ) is rarelv the icil op 
eratmg structure Oigim/ation il dvinnucs lead people to adjust the struc 
ture to fit their opcuting needs The\ learn to woik togctliei m w ns that 
arc economical of their time and energy rcgndlcss of whit the orgim/i 
tion chart si\s 11ns is is it should be I he stitic oil, 1111 / ition chirt must 
lu\c operating interpretations 

2 Relation of Su/)cnisor and 11 is People \ till orgnn/ition cncour 
ages frequent contict mutuihtv md teamwork Ihese ire nnpoitmt 
benefits cspccnllv whue work of sc\cn] executives interlocks 1 id must 
be cooidinitcd However autoeritic doinin ition mu develop dong with 
these benefits I he president 01 othci strong executive who believes 111 close 
control and 111 unking even minoi decisions will natmillv ^rmtile tow ird 
a till tvpc of structure Over 1 period of tune the tvpe oi people who _ct 
piomoted md who remain with this tvpe ot Ic ider ire the ones who c 111 
work undci close control lor till reason it is occ isioii ill\ s ud tint 1 till 
orgmi7ation pioduces middle mongers with less nut nine (hive md 
judgment I his does not impiv tint t dl oigun/ltious 11 udlv develop top 
down clomin ition but tliev do provide the environment for its growth It 
takes 1 wise supciusoi indeed to use Ins exti 1 time to develop people 
ritlicr than tighten Ins contiol of them 

Anotlici tendenev 111 the till oiguii/diou is tint eieh employee miv 
be nioie boss (oriented Since lus superior is intending with him icgu 
larlv da\ Ivy div the emplovce mtui i]J\ ipplics considerible etloit to 
learning his supenoi s person llitv and his like^ md dislikes in order to get 
along better with him 

the flit org mi/ ition has a gieater clinue to develop the nick pend 
cut spirit —the person who lus liutntivc incl ide is md who does not 
spend quite so much ot his time tiung to plcisc Ins supervisor 1 his benefit 
can, however, quickly turn to a lnbditv if the independent spirit develops 
an attitude of doing things lus own wi\ without regard tor the icst of the 
organization Since contiols me less elaborate, lie can get away with 11101 c 
In fact, the flat 01 g 1111 / ition depends on nnture supcivisois who will make 
decisions, take responsibility, and cooperatively work toward their com 
pany s goals 

3 Control of Activities Authorities generally agree that a tall orgam 
/ition peimits greater control of the performance of employees Control 
requirements are one of the reasons for establishing a small span of super 
vision In a sense, this is partly an illusion when it is applied to a whole 
companv The unproved control gained from hiving more per person time 
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to control must be offset against the decreased quality of control resulting 
because (1) there are more managers whose work must be coordinated, and 
(2) the chain of control from top to bottom is longer. 

4. Development of Staff. The tall organization tends to encourage 
development of staff groups. Janies Worthy explains this as follows, "If the 
exercise of judgment and skill is largely reserved to top administrators, 
they must be assisted by specialized advisory staffs. The result is a further 
extension of the system of controls through the efforts of the staff depart¬ 
ments." 13 This becomes a chain reaction, because addition of more staff 
complicates the organization structure to the extent that further controls 
may be necessary to hold the organization together. 

The flat organization, though it docs not have a large overburden of 
staff controls, may lack coordination so that time and effort are wasted. 
If it docs not use sLaff specialists in certain subjects, it is likely that techni¬ 
cal decisions made on these subjects by line people may be of poorer 
quality, and decisions are certainly likely to be less uniform. 

In summary, both tall and flat organization structures have their ad¬ 
vantages. A flat organization is quite weak when its managers are poorly 
trained or have poor judgment, because it does not permit them to be 
closely controlled. As better managers and management methods are de¬ 
veloped, there should be a tendency toward slightly flatter organization 
structures because of the independence, initiative, and other human values 
which they provide. Some companies have gone so far as to cut out one 
whole level in their organization. Others have simply adapted to growth 
without lengthening their structure. It must be remembered, howe\t;r, 
that an excessively flat structure will reduce both morale and efficiency, be¬ 
cause executives cannot develop sufficient personal contact, communica¬ 
tion, and coordination. In this regard, management games are proving to 
be a useful tool for learning more about variables in organizational dy¬ 
namics. T 11 the conduct of these games it is possible to experiment by 
changing team size, organization structure, and communication channels 
in order to determine how these variables affect performance, morale, and 
adaptability to change. 14 

ORGANIZATION SIZE 

There is mounting evidence that organization size has some effect 
on human relations variables. Generally the effect appears to be negative 
rather than positive, in one study a general index of employee satisfaction 
was developed for each of 93 companies which had used a standardized 

13 James C. Worthy, “Democratic Principles in Business Management/' Advanced 
Management , March, 1949, p. 18 

1 * Kalman J. Cohen and Eric Rhennian, “The Role of Management Games in 
Education and Research," Management Science, January, 1961, pp. 16V164. 
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Fig. 12-2. Scatter diagram of different organizations classified by size and corre¬ 
sponding level of employee satisfaction. (Source: Sergio Talacchi, “Organization 
Size, Individual Attitudes and Behavior: An Empirical Study,” Administrative Sci¬ 
ence Quarterly , December, 1960, p. 410. Used with permission.) 

morale survey for their employees. When these indexes were compared 
with organization size, there was a definite tendency for the larger organiza¬ 
tions to have lower employee satisfaction, as shown in Figure 12-2. The sta¬ 
tistical correlation was significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
Further study of the data showed that only those morale areas likeh to be 
influenced by size were in fact reduced. For example, wages are not reduced 
with size, hence satisfaction with wages should not decrease as an organiza¬ 
tion grows. Accordingly, this study showed no significant decrease in satis 
faction with material rewards in the larger organizations, but there was a 
significant decrease in satisfaction with the company, supervision, fellow 
employees, and the job. 

Increasing size also may lead to more absenteeism, as shown for an 
airline in Figure 12 3. 15 This is to be expected because it is known that dis 
satisfaction causes absenteeism. Since size reduces satisfactions, it follows 
that more absenteeism also is likely. Note that this is a tendency. Size does 
not automatically reduce satisfactions or cause absenteeism. What size 
does is to set up certain additional work complications which require more 
management diligence and ability to deal with this type of situation. A 

18 See also Howard Baumgaitel and Ronald Sobol, “Background and Organiza¬ 
tional Factors in Absenteeism," Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1959, pp. 431-443. 
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MEAN DAYS ABSENT MEAN DAYS ABSENT 



UNIT SIZE 

Fig 12 3 Absentee 15 m and size of organizational unit (Source Howard Baum- 
gartel, ‘Organization Size and Absenteeism, Kansas Business Review, Jul>, 1958, 
Sec 2, p 3 lse(l with permission ) 


large organization should be able to lia\e satisfactions equal to a smaller 
one provided sufficient emphasis is given to this piobltm More emphasis 
probablv means more costs, so the question becomes Is the net cost of 
improving satisfactions gieattr than the cost of (loss from) not improving 
them 7 Cost can be measured in both economic and social dimensions hor 
man) organizations the answer is to trv to dcccnti llize into smaller units 
so that satisfactions mav be more leadilv obtained 

Size ma> also lead to more emplovcc turnover One studv of office 
employees in 320 comp lines showed that larger offices tended to have 
greater turnovei f or companies with less thin SO office empluvees, only 41 
per cent had hid high turnover ( High was defined as over 10 per cent 
turnover vcarlv ) In companies of 1 000 or more office workers, 83 per cent 
had high turnover 15 

It should be made clear tint size as discussed here refers to an opeiat 
ing unit of people working together in one coordinated group It does not 
lcfcr to the entire legal coinpanv or government cmplover, hence, \ large 
manufacturer could operate with 30 decentralized units all of small size 
Since it is more difficult to decentralize state and Tcdcral government into 
independent operating units government employers probabH face more 
difficulties with size in ilie near futuic than do business cmplovcrs 

There are upper size limits at which efficicnc) is bound to be im 
paired because of time consumed in internal coordination and paper work 
Using a research office as an example and assuming that some other re 

10 Milton M Mandell, Recruiting and Selecting Office Employees , New 3tork 
\mencan Management Association 1956 p 13 
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searchers read each report produced in order to keep abreast of develop 
inents, one analvst dc\ eloped a toimula to show that there is an upper size 
limit bevond which no mou research could be produced, no matter how 
mans emplovccs weie added Vt a cutain si/c, so much mail is generated 
internally that persons are kept bus\ processing then internal mail and no 
additional products its is forthcoming With the assumptions used m the 
formula, this size s\ is leached with about 2 000 lesench woikcis 17 

C Northcotc Paikinson lias dehghtfullv spoofed llic effet ts of si/c and 
other organizational sanablcs m Ins Paikinson s I cm This ‘ remarkable 
discosers ’ states that in administratist oigani/ations the nuinhci of pci 
sons mulhplKs at a picdcterminablc annual rate icgirdlcss of the ssork to 
be done-and esen if the work load is decreasing M 111 igcis tec I that their 
status grows as tlicv acquire more cniplostcs hence thes tmplov inoie 
clcrk r , assistmts, and spccnlish which in turn recimrcs more people foi 
servicing and coord m itine tliosc ness Is lured md so on ,H The disquieting 
part of Parkinson s spoof is that there is much truth in it’ 


OTHER ORGANIZATION V 4R] \BL1 S 

As more is lcuned about the d\naimcs of organization we ssill be 
more tuned to its surreptitious effects on human relations We, hast 
learned that the lesel it which a unit is attar lied 10 its puent orgamz ition 
carries all sorts of implications about that unit s impniL ince mil theicfoie 
somewhat determines its mtomial power m ichitnng its piognm \s a 
consequence, staff functions compete lor the few is 11 I chic ill ic luiicnts to 
top management md thc\ feel demoted when giowtli icquircs m mtei 
veiling managciial lesel 1 lms it the director of management development 
must report to the training dirtclot who icpoits to the pewmncl dueitoi 
who reports to the nee picsidcnt of industrial iclations, this lucraicliv speaks 
\olumcs about the 'true importance of the min igcmcnt development 
function 

Rut thcic arc onl> a few places at the top All cannot repoit there 
Some peisons have concluded that the cause of stitus piobluns is the top 
down orientation of organization charts, which cam implications of one 
person being below another and hence “inferior” to him Vs an antidote, 
charts have been inverted placing the “top” at the bottom, have been laid 
flat (horizontal), or have been put into a circle, but the tact remains that 

1 P Adler ‘Relationships between Organization Si/c md I flic 11 no. Atari 
agement Science, October 1960 pp 80-84 Also there is evultniL thit with inert ismg 
si/c the proportion of direct production workers tends to die lint See I hcodnu C ip 
low, Organizational Si/t, Administrative Science Quarterly M.mli 1957 pp 484- 
505 

lH C Northcote Parkinson. Parkinson’s Lan and Other Studies m Administration, 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Company 1957 
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the new chart does not change the actual situation A revised road map does 
not build a new highway Organization structures do have superiors and 
subordinates of different rank and power f lus is reality, and the chart 
might as well deal with icalitv In tact, to do otherwise could suggest to 
employes that management is tiving to trick them into seeing something 
that is not there 

\n organization sUuctmc which is tiglitlv ordered, giving members 
little independence, has been called a closed astern I 11 contrast, an open 
astern is loosclv sliucturcd to permit more freedom and moic interaction 
among lev (Is Cast studs shows that the open system of organization pro 
duces more cmplo\tc satisfaction, more mutual interest in oiganizational 
objectives, md less worn about status 11 

It is alleged tint the si insteps of autlioritv 111 organization turn those 
below 111 I 0 conforming copies of then supinoi, because thev want to 
pic isc bun llus llieoiv of the ‘ oiguuzation nun” will be discussed m 
connection with mtoimal organization in (he next chaptei, because m 
foimal niiMiii/Jtiou is pcihaps a gieatcr inducer of conformity than its 
foimal c ounterp nt 

SUMMARY 

lht basic idea of this chapter is that organization stuictine dcfirutelv 
allcets human iclations Chic influence is managerial deccntiali/ation r I lie 
hunt mini tvpe ol dectntializltion sets up separate units performing a 
rathe 1 distinct, integrated st't of operations The fcxleial tvpe establishes 
scpaiate pmduet businesses which operate as independent profit ccntcis 
A variation called bottom up management emphasizes freedom to fail and 
the manager s role as a helper to his men (instead of tlicir being Ins help 
ers) lwo mipoitanl hum 111 benefits of decuitialization art executive 
develejpinciit and improved cniplovLc feeling of significance 

A wav which tends to give people a greater sense of independence m 
decision making is to mcicasc their managei s span ot supervision. When 
tins idea is applied to a whole unit, it leads to what is called a flat organi¬ 
zation, as distinguished fiom a tall one Ihcic arc thrt'c tvpcs of super¬ 
vision spans—operative, executive, and policv J'hcir human relations 
effects aic most evident m such areas as communication, relation of super 
visor and Ins people, control of activities, and development of staff 

Organization size tends to make human relations 11101 c difficult Unless 
positive efforts towaid better management arc initiated, a larger orgam/a 
tion tends to have decreased emplovee satisfactions, more absenteeism, and 
more turnover 

19 Louis B Barnes, Organizational Systems and Lngtmering Group ?, Boston Giad 
uitt School of Business Administration, 1 Ian aid University, 1960 
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Questions 

1. Explain in general terms how organization structure causes human 
relations problems. 

2. How may managerial decentralization help human relations? 

3. What is a flat mganization structure? What are its human relations 
advantages and disadvantages compared to a tall oiganization structure? 

4. Would you prefer to work for a tall or a flat organization if you were: 

a . A young college graduate in a retail sales supervisory position? 

b. A young college graduate beginning accounting work in a factory? 

c. A middle manager nearing retirement age in a bank? Why? 

5. Discuss some of the possible influences of size on human relations. 
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INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Besides the technical orgam/ ition absorbed in its logi 
c il proceduics e\er\ firm contains 1 social group 

I N WmrrHFAn 1 

As factors influencing human bchasior the formal and 
iiifunnil systems ait not separable 

L W Bakkl 


When a man we shall call Bill Smith giaduatcd from engineering school 
aud joined the laboiators staff of 1 large manufacturing company he was 
assigned the task of supcivising foui hborator\ technicians who cheeked 
production samples In some ways lie did supersisc them but in' other 
wa\s he was restneted In the group itself which was quite frustiatmg to 
Bill lie soon found tint each tcchuiciin piotectcd the others so that it 
was difficult to fix rcsponsibihh for slnppv woik I lie group appeared to 
restrict then work in such i w i\ tint lbout the sinie number of tests were 
made every day regudlcss of his uiging to speed up the work Mthough 
Bill was the designated supervisor he observed that nianv tunes instead 
of coming to him, some of his technicians took problems to an older 
technician across the aisle in another section Bill soon realized that these 
situations were evidence of an informal organization and that he had to 
work with it as well as the formal organization 

Beneath the doik of formal relationships in a business there exists 
a more complex, complicated svstem of informal relationships I he in 
formal organization is significant to manlgemcnt because it is a powerful 
influence upon productivity and job satisfaction Both formal and informal 
systems arc necessary for group activity, just as two blades are essential to 

1 Human Relitions within Industnil Groups Harvard Business Rvvirw, \utuinn, 
1935 pp 7-8 

- Bonds of Organization New \ork Harper and Brothers 1950 p 194 
235 
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mike a pair of scissors workable together, formal and mformd oigunzi 
tions comprise the social s\stem of work groups I Ins chapter pic suits a 
general overview of informal mg 1111/itions it work I urthcr nntenal is 
presented throughout this book espccnlh in tlie chipters 111 Pirt T i\c 
Communic ltion ind Group Piocesses 

NATURE OF lMOHMAL ORGANIZATION 

Informil or^mi/ition is tlnl 11c tvs 01k of puson ll ind socnl rclitions 
winch is not established 01 Kijuiud bv iounil nigimz itmn It mscs timn 
the socnl interaction of people which 111c ins tint it denJops spout 1 
ncouslv is people issocutt withcuhothu I lie emph isis within mfornnl 
oigani/ation is on people and then ulit on hips wliuc is formil on 1111/1 
tion empli isi/cs positions in turn of mthoiilv mil tunction Infmmil 
mthontv thciefore ittiches to 1 ptrtn while toinnl nit 1 inn 13 il tie lies 
to 1 position and 1 pci son wield it onh b\ viituc of his position Inioiunl 
mthontv is person il but found mthontv is msUtntu mil 

C haractensties of Informal Oigani/ation Mongers sometimes wi h 
Hie\ could oidci the mfoinnl 01^1111/it 011 ih< h lied with tlie stmkc of 
1 pen MosL of tin 111 would pichi to woil with onh the found eng 1111/1 
tion because tins would 111 iki tlien job snnplci iml unlive le s woiis 
1 rom their point of view the infmmd ore, 1111/ition is 1 thoin m the side 
which reguhilv offers icsi t nice to then found meleis or lincnds them 
or lccomplishcs them bv 1 proeedme elifTeicnt tioni the intended 011c 
Regardless ol how helpful 01 hmntul it 1 manigcis soon lenii its fii t 
eh lrictciistic —it cannot be ibsolutch lbohshcd V nnnigei cm rescind 
inv formil oigini/ation which lit Ins estiblished but lie did not c 1 cite 
the mformd m^im/ition and lie c innot lescmd it \s long is thcie are 
people, theic will be mloiiii d groups 

Authont) 111 inform d oigun/ahon is timed 01 _,ivtn pcimissiveh 
rather than delegated Inform il mthontv comes fiom those who ne the 
object of its control but foinnl mthontv comes from outsulcis who are 
higher up the line ratlici than fiom the peojale who arc controlled by it 
In eontnst to the downward flow of found mlhoiiL mformd luthont) 
more often flows upw irel 01 hori/ontillv ll 1 more of a pnvilcgc 111 m a 
right It is usujllv more unstiblc thin foiinal liitliorjt\ since it is sub 
jeet to the sentiments of people Because of its subjeetive nature mfornnl 
organization is not subject to nnn igement control in the way that formal 
organization is 

As a result of the differences between the two sourees of autlioritv 
formd orgmizition nny grow to immense size but informal organizations 
(it least the closely knit ones) tend to remain sm dlci m ordei to keep 
within the limits of personal relationships lhere arc, thcrcfoie, many 
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different informal organizations within a large employing institution. They 
exist at all levels. Some of them are wholly within the institution; others 
aye partially external to it. 

Infonnal Leaders. The leaders of informal groups arise from various 
causes. Some of these causes are age, seniority, technical competence, work 
location, freedom to move around the work area, and a pleasant, responsive 
personality. The causes arc actually as multitudinous as the situations, 
because each leader arises under slightly different circumstances. Informal 
groups overlap to the extent that one person may be a member of several 
different groups, which means that there is not just one leader but several 
of varying importance. The group may look to one employee on matters 
pertaining to wages and to another to lead recreational plans. In this way 
each person in a department may be some type of informal leader. Per¬ 
haps there is an old-timer who is looked upon as the expert on job prob¬ 
lems, a listener who serves as counselor, and a spokesman who is depended 
upon to convey key problems to the manager. In return for his services, 
each leader usually enjoys certain rewards and privileges. Perhaps the 
old-timer is permitted to punch the clock first, and so on. One significant 
reward is the esteem in which the leader is held. 

Although each person in a work group may be leader of some small 
informal organization, there is usually one primary leader who stands out 
above the rest. Mis influence is predominant. Each manager needs to learn 
who the informal leader of his subordinates is and to work with that per¬ 
son to assure that his leadership is furthering the employer's objectives, 
rather than hindering them. When the informal leader is working against 
his employer, his effect is far greater than his numerical proportion in the 
group. Me is in a biological sense the “dominant gene” in his interaction 
with others. Mis influence is illustrated statistically in the following ex¬ 
ample. Assume that A is the informal leader in group ABODE. In this 
group there arc 26 interpersonal combinations as follows: 


AB 

ABC 

A BCD 

AC 

AB D 

ABDE 

AD 

ABE 

ACDE 

AE 

ACD 

A BCE 

BC 

ACE 

BC DE 

BD 

ADE 

ABCDE 

BE 

BCD 


CD 

BCE 


CE 

BD E 


DE 

CD E 



Assuming that A is the leader and that each of the 26 combinations 
occurs as often as any other, it is seen that A (who is one-fifth of the 
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group) is involved in approximately three-fifths (58 per cent) of the inter¬ 
actions. 8 The result would be identical selecting B, C, D, or E as the in¬ 
formal leader. Since an anticonipany informal leader “poisons” a majority 
of the interpersonal contacts, it is easy to see how one such person can 
quickly undermine a manager and ruin morale in a whole department. 
The informal leader in this instance is the one bad apple that ruins the 
barrel. 

The informal organization is a good place for potential formal leaders 
to develop, but it should be remembered that an informal leader does not 
always make the best formal manager. History is replete with incidents of 
good informal leaders who became arrogant bosses once they received formal 
authority. Some informal leaders fail as formal ones because they fear formal 
responsibility, something they do not have as informal leaders. They often 
criticize management for lacking initiative, not daring to be different, or 
being overcautious; but when they take a management job, thc\ become 
even more conservative because they arc afraid to make a mistake. Other 
informal leaders fail because the area of formal management responsibility 
is much broader than the tiny functional area in which they had informal 
authority. The fact that Joe is the leader in departmental social activities 
docs not mean that he will be equally good as the departmental manager. 

Functions of Informal Croups. Informal groups arise and persist be 
cause they satisfy wants of their members. These wants arc determined 
by the group members themselves. A want which seems to be felt by all 
groups is the necessity to perpetuate the cultural values they hold dear. This 
function of informal organization helps preserve the group’s integrity as 
a group. A second function is the provision of social satisfactions. Informal 
organizations give a man recognition, status, and further opportunity to 
relate to others. In a large office an employee may feel like only a payroll 
number, but his informal group gives him personal attachment and status. 
With them he is somebody, even though in the formal structure he is only 
1 of 1,000 clerks, lie may not look forward to posting 750 accounts daily, 
but the informal group can give more meaning to his day. When lie can 
think of meeting his friends, sharing their jokes, and eating with them, his 
day takes on a new dimension that makes easier any disagiceahleness or 
routine in his work. Of course, these conditions can work in reverse: A 
group may not accept a worker, thereby making his work more disagreeable 
and driving him to transfer, absenteeism, or a resignation. 

Following is an interesting illustration of how two workers took ad- 

3 The number of combinations for any gTOup may be computed by the combina- 

N N ' 

tonal foinuila C — -wliitb indicates the number of ways in which n things 

r r\( N - t)\ 

can be combined r at a time See Acheson J. Duncan, Quality Control and Industrial 
Statistics , Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952, pp. 81-82. The proportion 
varies somewhat for different sized groups, but the basic relationship holds. 
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vantage of an unusual situation to gain social status both with their peers 
and a staff engineer But their glory soon faded 1 

A young electrical engineer was assigned the job of mapping the under 
ground cable system of a shipsard which, after five years of abandonment, 
had been taken ovei by a new chemical firm No blueprints of the cable system 
sucre included m the pioperty transfer and management was unable to dis 
cover any lhe only sisible evidence was locations where cables entered and 
left the ground 

I wo plant electricians at the chemical firm had formerly worked at the 
ships ml and the engineer went to them to see if they remembered ans of the 
cable paths Picliminarv discussion and a tour of the grounds indicated that 
the ilcctnc 1111 s could be helpful so the engineer started ssorking with them 
lcgulails 

In order to establish ripport with them he usualls bought their morning 
and ifternooii snicks ami engaged m long bull sessions and walks around the 
grounds with them 11c felt tliit this logged their memones md helped them 
ice ill e iblc piths In fact usuilly it took seserd davs for them to remember 
mil ssurk out 1 particul 11 cable path A tspical comment bs them was ‘Well, 
let me think about this a couple of davs and mas be I will have some ideas 7 

lhe electiieians were delighted with their newfound status and impor 
tancc Whenever an emergencs occurred thes were called upon to help locate 
ans pith not set blueprinted They tnjostd their new leisure in bull sessions and 
walks uound the giounds ind were not hesitant to accept snacks regularls from 
the engineei Other electricians also looked up to them They were indeed 
iidiug high 

\s the work progressed their niemors seemed to be slower and slower, 
though it wis still surprisingly accurate Spmred bs a completion date the 
engineir sseiked esen hirder to he nice to them One dis the engineer svas 
with them sslien in cnieigcncs occiured requiring knowledge of a cable loca 
lion not set blueprinted One of the electnenns without thinking wilkcd osei 
to his locker and unrolled a complete ongmal set of blueprints of the electrical 
cable ssstem, remarking as he found the cable Heic it is Jot right bv the 
north end of No shop \t this point lie looked up and saw the engineer 5 
feet away' 

A third informal group function is communication In order to meet 
wants and to keep its members informed of whit is taking place that mav 
affect want satisfaction, the group develops systems and channels of com 
munication A fourth function is social control, by which the behavior 
of others is influenced and regulated Social control is both internal and 
external Internal control is directed toward making membcis of the 
group conform to its culture In an accounting office an employee wore a 
bow tie to work Comments and razzing from other workers soon convinced 
him that a bow tie was not an accepted style 111 the group, so thereafter 
he did not wear it txtcriial control is directed toward those outside the 
group such as management, union leadership, or othei informal groups. 
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Pressures of external control can be quite strong as when a walkout strike 
occurs 

Some Areas of Difficulty Out of each of these four functions of in 
formal organization hu. developed a major danger or difficult which re 
quires can ful muugcnicnt it tuition 

1 Resistance to C hangc \\ ith regard to the first function perpetu 
ation of culture there dev dojis itcndcncv to perpetu itc the status quo uid 
to st uid like 1 rock 111 the fiu of chm^c \\ hat lus been good is good 
and slull be good' It foi cxnujdc job \ has dw ivs hid more stilus tli m 
job B tlieii it must continue to line more stilus md more pi\ even 
though conditions hive chm^id to make job V now inteiioi If icstiiclion 
of productivit} w is necc snv 111 the just with in mtoentu mmigcmuit 
then it is ntcessirv now even though 111111 igeinent is lx coming p 11 1 lc ip 1 
tive Although lnfonnil oig 1111/ilions ire bound bv no clmt on the w ill 
thev are bound bv convention custom uid cultuic M 111 i_crs who deil 
with change need evpec 1 ilh to underslind inform il orgmi/itim ind pie 
pare their groups 111 idv nice foi chuigc 

2 Role Conflict With regud to the second tune lion provision of 
social satisf ic turns the quest lor jroup s itisf u tions in n le id meinbus 
awav from org 1111/ition objectives W hit is cood lor the cmplovec is not 
always good tor Ins cmplovcr Coffee bu iks miv be dc iriblc hut if cm 
plovecs spend 111 c \tru fifteen iniinilcs sociili/m^ 111 tlic moining ind 
afternoon jnoductiv ltv 111 iv be reduced lo (lie dis iclv int i^c of both cm 
plover and gcnciil public (1 01 cxunplc '.cc the United \ 1 utnil Insui mec 
ease m the c ise section of this hook) 1 sscntnlh whit occurs is a 10k 
conflict A woiktr wants to meet the requirement ot both his group ind 
his cmplovc but two roles in conflict aic icquncd is m the c ise ol 1 
inotiv ited cmjdovcc who w inis to be productive 111 hi iole of cmplovec 
but lie ilso w 1 nts to be 1 less jiroductivc good Joe 111 lus iole is 1 fellow 
worker Much ol this iole conflict cm be avoided bv c ircfullv culhvitmg 
mutual interests with inform 1J groups J lie more the interests goils nictli 
ods, and evaluation systems of form 1 1 ind infoimal orgam/itions can be 
mtcgiated the more productivitv ind siti fiction can be exjicctcd I low 
ever, there must ilw ivs be some form d uid informal differences 11 ns is 
not an area where perfect harmony is feasdile 

3 Rumor I lie third function of infoimal organisations—eoiniiiumca 
tion—leads to tint well known phenomenon called rumor 4 I he whole 
informal coniinuiiic ltioii svstem is fimilurh known as the grapevine and 
rumor is the injudicious or untiuc jmt of it True piijievmc mfonnition 
will be discussed later Rumor is 1 devastitmg disc ise that sweej^s through 
an orgini 7 ation as fast as a summer stoim—and usually with as much datn 

4 See ilso kuth Divis The Organization 1 hat s Not on the Chart Supervisory 
Management July 1961 pp 2-7 
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age Rumor should be fought firmlv and consistently, but how and what 
to strike must be known It is a serious mistake to strike at the whole grape 
unc merely because it happens to be the agent which carries rumor, that 
approach would be as injudicious as thiowmg awa\ a t\pewntcr because of 
a misspelled word 

1 lie best approach m dealing with lumoi is to get at its tames, rather 
than tr\ to kill it aftci it has aheady started Getting at cjuscs is wise 
use of the pre\enti\c appioach instead of a taidv curative approach A 
cooperative high moiale group has \cn little niiiiornioiigciing for the sim 
pit ieason that its nieinbcis hive little cause to stall mmois When people 
feel it isonablv scenic, imdci^tnul the things that matter to them, and feel 
on the tc 1111 there are few mmoi But when people itc poorh placed 111 
the group, emotionallv m iladjusted, or madequatch inforined about their 
cimionincnt the\ are likclv to he rumormongers 1 Ins is a noimal defen 
sivc icactioii attempting to make then situation more mcrningful and 
secure 

But in ‘■lute of ill tint can be done Illinois do start J hen what 7 In 
L'cnei il in attempt should be made to stop the ones that are important 
enough to be of concern I he\ should be stopped as curb as possible be 
c nisc lesench shows tint once a nimoi s general theme is known and 
accepted then tmplovccs distort futuic h ippem igs to conform to the 
minor llui, if tmplovts accept (he scuttlebutt tint thcie ire plans to 
move the firms offices to a new building then cvcrv mmoi climge there 
aftei will be mteipicted as a confirmation ot tint mmoi (even, for ex 
implc, when an clcctncnn comes to repur a plug) Jf the rumor were dead, 
this same change could be nude without anv tmplovcc upset it ill 

Nat mails not all rumms dioulcl be fought tor lint would be like Don 
Quixote fighting windmills but the damaging ones must be dealt with Ru 
mois are stopped 01 weakened h\ getting out the ficts m am wav possible 
IJsuallv, lace to f ice supplv ot tuts is the most cficchvc vv iv but a word 

of warning is in orelci l he facts must be given diicetlv without first men 

honing the minor, because research suggests that when a mmoi is repeated 
at this time it is remembered just as well as the refutation 1 Here is an 
example of a suitable approach 

In one companv John Worker cut two fingers of Ins left hand at his 
machine one morning He was sent to the dispcnsliv for fust aid, and he 
returned to Ins job in about tlintv minutes with lus fingers bandaged Mean 
while, word had spiead through the shop that John had cut his fingers Jhe 
farther from John’s department the stnn tnvclcd, the more gruesome weit Ins 
injuries, until finallv the storv hid lum losing his left hand Alert supeivisnrs 

soon observed the effect of this mmoi on morale and investigated the facts 

Management then announced over the public address svstern that the most 
seiions lnjun treated that morning wis two cut fingers of a miclnnc operator 
who received treatment and u turned to his job in Department >7 No mention 
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was made of the rumor, but this announcement brought the rumor under 
control. 

Participation should also help combat rumor because it gives mem¬ 
bers some part in determining the things which affect them. It is a well- 
recognized principle that “rumors will tend to arise in situations where 
developments especially relevant to people’s existence lie largely outside 
their control/’ a 

Managers sometimes ask help of the union in combating rumor. Al¬ 
though the union does not control the grapevine any more than manage¬ 
ment does, it docs have influence. If the union is stimulating rumor, then 
an appeal to cooperate might produce improvements. It is recognized that 
rumors are worst when management and labor are in conflict; therefore 
any reduction of conflict should reduce rumors. Marked improvement fre¬ 
quently results in a department when the supervisor gains the union 
steward’s cooperation in combating undesirable parts of the grapevine. The 
steward can be especially helpful when he is a strong informal leader. 

Regardless of a rumoi’s importance, it should be listened to carefully 
because, even though untrue, it usually carries a message. One should ask 
one’s self: “Why did that rumor originate? What docs it mean?" In every 
case, theic is some cause which needs to be understood. If, for example, 
rumors arc say mg that Joe is quitting, this may mean that Ins associates 
wish he would quit, that he wishes he could quit, or that his \ufc is quit¬ 
ting her job, or something else, or nothing at all. The obligation is to ex¬ 
amine the hodgepodge of rumors that pass by and try to get some meaning 
from them. Maybe this approach is umcahstic for some of us m everyday 
usage, but the idea can be illustrated with the case of the labor relations 
director who during a strike listened carefully to what the workers said 
management was going to do. He knew that these were rumors because 
management had not decided what to do, but he listened, nevertheless, 
because these rumors gave him insight about woikcr attitudes toward 
management and about how far the workers would go. 

4 . Conformity. The fourth function of informal organization—social 
control—exerts strong pressures for conformity. Much has been written 
in fiction and nonfiction 0 about the supposed evils of conformity as it 
has developed within formal organizations. Both fiction and nonfiction 
writers have tended to assume that, since conformity existed in formal 
organizations, they were the cause of it, but this does not follow. We may 

b Leon Festinger and others, “Study of Humor Its Ongin and Spread/' Human 
Relations, vol. 1, p 483, August, 1948. 

a Sec, for example, William II. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, New York- 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956. See also Eugene Raudscpp, “The Shine on the Gray 
Flannel Suit/' Management Review, July, 1961, pp. 4-12, suggesting that conformity is 
declining. 
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be “looking up the wrong tree for the bear/' The informal organization 
appears to be an equal cause of employee conformity. Certainly the in¬ 
formal culture can be just as brutal in its demands for conformity as for¬ 
mal organizations are. Evidence is seen every day in the fads and fashions 
of teen-age speech and conduct or in work restriction in the factory. 

There are two types of conformity, of action and of attitude. Uni¬ 
formity of action is called group standards. Standards are essential to co¬ 
ordinate large work groups, and—where standards derive from the work 
requirements themselves—there seem to be no overtones of conformity. 
It is only when standards are arbitrarily required that the charge of con¬ 
formity arises. Although business and government certainly do have some 
arbitrary conformity, much of what appears to be conformity is actually a 
requirement of the work process, but is not understood as such by the 
employee. Thus, better communication is the answer; it would provide 
evidence that no boss is arbitrarily requiring employees to conform. 

As a matter of fact, business organizations are known for their en¬ 
couragement of initiative and differences, and have been one of the strong¬ 
est world-wide supporters of individuality. There is little evidence that 
conformity is a hallmark of business culture, compared with government, 
church, or labor unions; but there is much evidence to the contrary in 
the business record of innovation, research, and employee advancement. 
One study of managers, for example, showed that those who were different 
(idiosyncratic) were regarded as superior administrators; another study 
reported that managers who valued conformity least were rated most effec¬ 
tive as managers . 7 

A more serious matter is conformity of action away from work. Here 
again, formal organizations do not seem to be the main influence. The 
most serious conformity, however, is of attitude. If attitude conformity 
can be induced, then man loses his individuality and can be manipulated 
by unscrupulous leaders. Group requirements for attitude consistency are 
known as norms and the group whose norms a person accepts is a reference 
group, whether he belongs to it or not. Informal norms and reference 
groups are powerful forces in work society. They consistently guide opinion 
and wield power contrary to the leadership of formal management—or 
formal union. In a shop group, for example, rate busters and nonconform¬ 
ists in other ways have found oil squirted in their lunch boxes or paint 
smeared on their cars in order to coerce conformity. Nonconformers may 
be ostracized until they capitulate or resign. In England this is called 
“being sent to Coventry,” and in one instance a workers associates re- 

7 Edwin E. Ghiselli, “Individuality as a Factor in the Success of Management 
Personnel/’ Personnel Psychology , Spring, 1960, pp. 1-10, and Edwin A. Fleishman and 
David R. Peters, “Interpersonal Values, Leadership Attitudes, and Managerial 'Success/ ’’ 
unpublished manuscript, Yale University, 1961. 
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fused to speak to him for weeks because lie did not conform 1 Devices of 
this hpe used to induce individuals to conform to the will of the gioup 
arc called sanctions 

I he great danger of informal group eonfornntv is not its dull loss 
of personal diflticnu, winch is bad enough, but rather that members 
become subject to the willful control of the informal leader thus, thev 
can be shillfullv manipulated bv hnn foi bad as vs ell as good lie is their 
leader 111 just as strong a sense as a foimal leader is but without the controls 
and weight of icsponsibilitv which constrain the formal 1c icier I 11 this 
fashion the intoiiiul group becomes a prime instrument of manipulators 
and inciters of conflict who move into the informal struetines ol south 
111 order to influence them toward selfish ends 

In siimniir\ much of the eonfornntv pressure we cmrcntlv attribute 
to formal mganiz ilions is appaicntlv caused h\ informal groups within 
those formal structures lint is the people themselves miv be the c Inc I 
cause of their own eoiifornnlv rather than their bosses, as cm 1 cut wntus 
would have us believe Indeed, we arc ' looking up the wrong tree for the 
bear 1 Informal oigam/ations can be just as autocratic, clcstiuetivc md 
conforming is formal ones 1 his should be expected both aie nude up 
of people—often the same people’ 

Benefits of Informal Organization, \lthougli informal svstems have 
their disidvantages, tliev also bring \ number of benefits Most inipoi 
taut is the fact that thev blend with foimal sv stems to make a woikiblc 
svstem for getting tlie woik clone 1 onnal plans and policies cannot meet 
ucrv problem 111 a dvnamic situation because thev aic preestablislied and 
parth inflexible Some lccjuircments can be met better bv mfoimal u 
lations, winch e in be flexible and spontaneous Dubin and Sliartle were 
among the fust to recognize this necessary complement mt) of formal and 
informal systems Dubm state* Informal relations in the oigmi/ation 
serve to preserve the organization fiom the self destructurn that would 
result fiom literal obedience to the formal policies rules, regulations, 
and procedures’ H Shaitlc, m reporting lus field research on leadership, 
comments, lhe informal stiucturc is one index of the dynamics of get 
tmg woik done, and it apjiears that for efficiency it will necessarily deviate 
from the formal structure ” u Jf nianigcmciit accepts and respects this 
union with the informal, permitting informal groups to have certain 
privileges and practices without management harissmcnt, thcic is evidence 
that it gets better cooperation from informal sv stems In this way it 
fulfills part of its psychological work contract with employees 

\nothei benefit of informal organization is to lighten the work load 

H Robert Dubin Human Relations tti Administration I nek wood Cliffs, NJ 
Piuihcc Hall Inc, 1951, p 68 

“ C moll L Slnrtlc Leadership mil L xuutive Performance,’ Personnel, March 
1949, p 378 
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of the formal managei If cmplosccs know that their manager has the 
support of the cm sting infoimal oigamzation thc\ art more hkclv to re 
spoud to Ins ideas to be motivated to woik cfficicntlv, and to proceed 
with their assigned t isks without bothcnng their managei just to be sure ” 

I he managei in this situition feels moie fice to delegate and decentralize 
because he is confident that his gioup will coopeiate 1 Ins confidence in 
Ins people will ilso act to lighten the men til burden of his responsibility, 
but not the lespoiisibilits itself 

Informal org 1111/ltion aets to fill 111 gaps 111 formal orders or m a 
nnniLCi s ibilities It i 111111 igei is weak 111 pi inning ibilits, one of his 
cmplostcs 1111\ mtormdb help with pluming, either through suggestions 
01 open let 1011 so tint the oui all iesult is the same as if the managei did 
good pi inning 

\ si^mheint benefit ot infoimal oigim/ition is tint it gnes satis 
tulion ind st lbilitv to woik gioups It is the meins b\ which woikcrs 
ichie\e 1 sense of belonging ind sccuntv I lie new cmplmcc joins a 
woik gioup as 111 outsider mel lie collides with this pioteetivc attitude of 
the gioup \lt hough lus form ll induction is ieluc\cel 111 1 cl in his social 
(mloimil) indue turn 111 i\ tike wteks 01 mu nc\cr lie aehic\cd lie mi) 

rein 1111 in Isolde 01 oiitudu lie does not join the gioup m the tiue 

sen e ol the woid he 1 ns to be lucplcel into it 

\ well known benefit ol mfoimil oignn/ition is fhit it e 111 be a 
use till eliumel of emplmce eoinnmuie ltiou Mmigeincnt 111 ficl often 
depends 011 the mloimil s\slem to eomc\ cert 1111 tspes of infoinntion 
\110the1 benefit is tli it it is 1 s it 1 t\ \ il\c fox the liusti itions 11 id other 
emotion d pioblcms of ^roup woik It 1 111111 1 mill ipp\ mel feels lie 

c innot t ilk to Ins supem 01 peril ips lie will t ilk to 1 trienel If 1 worker 

liis kiclusbip abilities but the toinul 01 1111/ition e mnoL use them, per 
lnps he will use lus ibilities b\ becoming m mfoimil le ider 

\ benefit ot mfoimil oigini/itioii which is seldom lteogni/cel is tlut 
its picsence eneoui iges 1 liiungci to pi 111 inel icl moie cirefulb tlnn he 
would otherwise \n\ minigei who iceogiii/e^ its power knows tint it is 
a check ind bilmee on Ins unlimited use of mthorih He will introduce 
c lunges into his gioup onl\ iftei c iieful pi liiiung bee mse lie knows th it 
the informal group could pionck the impetus to undermine 111 ill con 
ecncd and shahs piojcet He wmts Ins piojccts to succeed bee msc lie will 
have to answci to formal uitliorit\ if the) fail 

Types of Infoimal Gioups. Sociologists have classified tincc tspes of 
informal groups friendship kinship groups, clicjiies, and subcliqucs In 
addition, thuc is a fourth titegor), isolates, who arc not a group but a 
number of mdiwduils witli negligible liifonnal workgroup tics 1 heir 
differences are illustrated in Figure HI l ncndshipkinship groups denote 
close personal tics, as fuends or relatives The) most frcquentU exist in 
pairs I his t>pc of gioup is cspcciall) significant to the spread of influence 
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L NES UF PR MARY ATTRACT ON FR FNCSH F K NjH P GROUP 

I ig Ill Types of informal groups 

or mftjnn ltion l\\o close friends or re 1 lines 1111\ lie members of two 
sepante cliques 111 1 thereby t irrv from one ( hqiu to the other m ule 1 01 
bit of news 

t liqucs ire compo ed rjf peisons who eoinnionb is ocute with eicli 
otliei md m unt un cut 1111 socnl nouns mel stmdiids \ceeplime ol 1 
pc son into the clique icquires lcceptuuc b\ the gioup iitlici thin hi nn 
mdiMchiil in it \ munbei of diffcunt t\pes of cliques line been ldcnti 
tied m otid icsemli Suhchqiics ire ittiehed to 1 ehepie tluough hnmg 
one 01 nioie mcmbcis 111 it Subclique nicinbeis not 111 the mini clique uc 
giun onh p 11 tj il uceptiiue b> it 

C halting lhe» Inforinal Organization Nornnlh 1 mniager does not 
ittuiipt to c h nl 111 inform il eng mi/ition but m minigcmcnt reseircli 
chilling is sometime ncccssin to get 1 better underst inding of an in 
found \stcin l lie eh igr 1111 of gioup itti letion 111 I igurc H 1 is e died 1 
s odo^mm 1 hi studs md melsmemcnt of feelings of group members to 
w ticl eich otliei w is pioneered b\ J I Muicno 111 the 19 ^(K nod is eilled 
soe/onu/M Moien ) c 1 issed feelings is itti iclion repulsion uul liichffei 
ciuc lo lemi these feelings in 1 work gioup he isked nicinbeis to rink 
tlien ehmccs of people with whom the\ would like to v\oik or not to work 

1 D ilton identities symbiohe pnisitic iggrcssive defensive md rindom cliques 
Mehille Dilton Men W /10 Manage New ^oik John Wiley ind Sons, Inc 195 ( J pp 
?2-(T 
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Fig, 13-2. Patterns of contact about an event known to managers in positions 27 
and 234. 


The person receiving the most votes is the star or sociomctrie leader. 'This 
person is the one liked the most, but is not necessarily the true informal 
leader who motivates the group to take action. The star can make or break 
a social fad, but he may be secondary to someone else in leading the group 
toward a work goal. When the patterns of feelings are charted, the result is 
a sociogram. Sociometric rankings have been used to build work teams to 
achieve better teamwork and efficiency. In one instance carpenters and 
bricklayers were organized into sociometrically selected learns, which re- 
duccd their labor cost index from 36.66 to 32.22 and the materials cost 
index from 33.00 to 31.00 during the eleven-month period after the teams 
were organized. The over all result was a saving of 5 per cent in total 
production costs, plus more satisfied workers . 11 

Another charting approach is to diagram the actual informal inter¬ 
actions of people, such as with whom an individual spends the most time 
and with whom lie checks when lie does not check with his supervisor. 
Charts of these relationships are usually called interpersonal charts, interac¬ 
tion charts, or informal organization charts. These interaction patterns can 
be superimposed on the formal organization chart in order to show- varia¬ 
tion between the two. This is illustrated in Figure 13 - 2 , from a study made 
by the author. Superimposed on the formal chart are lines showing the pat¬ 
terns of contact which developed from an event known to the managers 

11 Raymond 11 . Van Zelst, “Sociometrically Selected Work learns Increase Pro¬ 
duction,’’ Personnel Psychology , Autumn, 1952 , pp. 175 - 185 . See also “Foremen by 
Popular Acclaim/’ Business Week , Mar. 26 , 1955 , pp. 171 - 172 . 
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in positions 27 and 234 Most of these contacts were neither with a direct 
supersisoi nor direct suborchnites Contacts wcie largcK outside the direct 
chains of command Some of these contacts were requited bs proceduie 
and were consequents formal, but a large poition of them were informal 

INFORM 4L COMMUNIC AI ION 

] he mfoimal grapevine coexists with 111 in igcnient s formal cominuni 
cation ss stem the term grapCMiic irosc timing C i\ il \\ lrdus lntclli 
genec telegraph lines weie stiung loose Is from tree to tuc 111 the 111 nine 
of 1 grapes me md the messige thereon w is otten giibled hence ms minor 
or informal eoimmmie ition w is sard to be from the gj ipcsnie 1 odi\ the 
teim ipplies to all mfoimil mfoimation whether truth 01 imnoi \s 1 
matter of fiet rest ire ii shows tli it in norm il ssoih sitiutions well oser 
three fourths of giapesmc inform ition is ice in it c We mis tend to be 
moie impressed bs its errors but liken 1 i whole the gi ipevme I'* sur 
pnsmgls coireet in its inform ition 

llie giipewne irises from the soenl liiteriction of people which 
meins tint it is is fickle dsn 11111c 1 id s med is people ue It is the c\ 

prtssion of then n ltm il motrs ition to eoiiiinuiiic ite It is the cseici^e of 
their freedom of speech and is a nitmil noun il ictmts I11 fiet if cm 
plosccs aic so umnteiested in then work Lint tlies do 110L cngige 111 shop 
talk about it thes ire piobiblv mal icl|iisted It uiiplosces lie so unmtci 
ested m tlicir issoentes tint thes do not cm hinge t ilk about who sxill 
likelv get the next promotion or who recentls lnd 1 bibs, thes probibls 
are abnormal 1 mplosee interest m issoentes is lllusti ilecl bs the expeu 
cnee of one comp ms lire ss ite of 1 pi nit upemsor lnd 1 bib\ it 11 
p m , and 1 phut smses the next el i\ it 2 p m showed tint 46 per cent of 
the management personnel knew of it through the inform il liifornntion 
s>stem 18 

Since 1 gripes me cannot be held responsible for cr 01s md is some 
whit of an unknown mongers sometimes succumb to the wish tint it 
would go iw is but ssc lnsc learned from experience md uscucli tint 
homicide Mill not wo rk w 1//1 the grtipcnne It cannot be ibolisheel rubbed 
out, hidden under 1 in ket chopped doss 11 tied up inurdeied, or stopped 
If we suppicss it 111 one pi ice it will pop out 111 mother If sve cut ofT one 
of its sources it merels muses to mother mu—quite siimln to llie w iv we 

^ One studs found tint flu gnpiwne svis 82 pci cent lccurite for (Oinpiny 
inform ition Set I ugtne \\ lllon I loss 1 flic it nt Is the t ripe vine? IVrscmm/ 
Mircli-Spril 1961 p 4S Mv own resc nth discloses an aecuno of MJ to 90 pc 1 ctnl 
for nonconlroversial company inform ition It is possible tint kluikv is not sc euat 
for personal or highly emotion d information 

13 Keith Davis Mimgement Communication and the Grapevine llar\ard 
Business Review Stpttmbei-October, 1953, p 44 
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change from one channel on our 1 V set It is as hard to kill as the mythical 
glass snake which when it was struck broke itself into fragments and grew 
1 new snake out of eich piece In a sense, the grapevine is man s bnthright, 
bccnisc whenever min congregates into groups of two or more, the grape 
\ 111c is sure to develop It may use smoke signals, jungle tom toms, taps on 
the prison wall oidmin conversation or some other method, but it will 
llw iv s be there 

\1 lingers occ lsionallv get the impression tint the gi ipenne operates 
like 1 long chain 111 which \ tells B, who tells C who then tells D, and 
so on until 20 pcisons liter, } gets the infoim ition—verv late and very 
income t Some tin ic s the gnpcvine mis opciatc this wij, but research 
shows that it gcncnllv follows a diffeient pattern which works something 
like this \ tells thiee 01 foui otlieis (such as B R, and I ), as shown in 
1 igurc 13 3 Onlv one 01 two of these receivers will then piss on the in 
form ltjcni md Ihev will usmllv tell moie thin one person Then is the 
inform ition becomes older md the pioporhon of those knowing it get* 
hrger it giidmllv dies out bee iuse those who receive it do not repeat it 
1 Ins mtwoik 1 eIn t l r eh nn bcc msc cicli link in the chiin tends to 
inform 1 clu tci of other people mstcid of onlv 011c pcison 

If we lecepl tlie ide 1 th it this cluster ehun is predominant, then it is 
reisoinble to conclude tint onlv 1 few persons 11c active communicators 
on the gi ipenne foi mv puticul ir bit ot information If for exunplc b 7 
cleiks in 111 office know tint Mibel got nnnicd stcreLh on Saturdiv pTob 
ihlv tlu word was spread to these S -7 b\ onlv 10 or 15 cleiks The remainder 
knew tlie mfomntion but did not spie id it I liese pcisons who keep the 
giiptvuic ictive til ( died lmson individuals lor example in one com 
pinv studied bv the luthor when 1 c]inht> control pioblcm occurred 68 
])ci cent of the executives knew about it, but onlv 20 per cent of them 


Fig 13 3 Cluster chain, 
the normal grapevine 
pattern 
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spread the information. In another case, when a manager planned to resign, 
81 per cent of the executives knew about it, but only 11 per cent: passed the 
news on to others. 

The grapevine is more a product of the situation than it is of the 
person. This means that given the proper situation and motivation—any 
of us tends to become active on the grapevine. Since people tend to be 
active on the grapevine when they have cause to be, they arc acting partly 
in a predictable way. This element of cause and predictability is important, 
because it offers management a chance to influence the grapevine. What 
are some of these causes? One is that any group tends to be most active 
on the grapevine during periods of excitement and insecurity. Examples 
are a layoff or the installation of automation in the office. At times like 
this, the grapevine is humming with activity, which means that managers 
need to watch it with extra care and "feed'’ it true information to keep it 
from getting out of hand. 

People also are active on the grapevine when their friends and work 
associates arc involved. This means that if Mary is to be promoted or 
Beatrice is fired, employees need to know the full story as soon as possible. 
If they arc not informed, they will fill in the gaps with their own conclu¬ 
sions; that is, people fill in missing signals according to their own percep¬ 
tions. People also arc most active on the grapevine when they have news, 
as distinguished from stale information. Research shows that the greatest 
spread of information happens immediately after it is known; so it is 
important to get out the right story in the beginning. 

The grapevine exists largely by word of mouth and by observation; 
hence, procedures which regularly bring people in contact will encourage 
them to be active on the grapevine. For example, in one company the chief 
link between two offices was the manager's secretary, who stopped by the 
other office right after lunch every' day to pick up reports. In another office, 
the link was an accounting clerk who every morning telephoned 300 yards 
across the company property to get sonic cost data. In a similar manner, 
employees having adjacent desks are likely to communicate more than 
two employees in separate buildings. 

One favorable quality of the grapevine is that it gives a supervisor 
insight into employee attitudes. It also is a safety valve for employee emo¬ 
tions. Another important function is that it helps spread useful informa¬ 
tion. It can, for example, interpret management’s formal orders into the 
language of the workers, in this way making up for management’s failure 
to give workers readable writing. I11 several instances the grapevine carries 
information which the formal system does not wish to carry' and purposely 
leaves unsaid. When several workers want to get together in the cafeteria 
for lunch, this is usually arranged informally. It would be foolish to have 
the personnel department or the foreman serve as a clearinghouse to make 
such arrangements. Let the informal system take care of it by informal 
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communication However, if the group wants a table rtsencd, this would 
become the subject of formal communication As anothci example, Joe 
Supeivisoi when lie is 111 a bid mood bee iusc of pei&on 1] or job problems 
usually cannot innouncc tins oflficnlh to his personnel Ills best bet is to 
put it on the gi ipenne so that Ins peisonncl are forewarned informally 
not to upset him with requests tint c in be delayed How often it is snd, 
Hon t t ilk to the boss ibout i ruse today 

knot her gr ipc\ me qu iht\ is its fast pac e Re mg flexible and peisonal, it 
spieads inform ltion tistcr th 111 most m 111 igemcnt eonimuiue ltion s\stems 
operilc \\ ith the 1 ipichtx ol 1 burning powdei ti 1111 it filteis out of tlie 
woodwork pistthe man lgcr s office thinugh the locker rooms jnd llong 
the tonidois 1 Ins mikes it quite difficult fui mm lgcmciit to combat 1111 
dcsiriblc rumors 01 to nkisc signihe nit news in time to present limior 
tomi ition One company when it 'signed it 1 lb ir contrict it 11 fm had 
to keep it public itions t iff b 1 \ ill night in oidei to haw 1 suitiblc bill 
letm uids tor supemsor md tmphnecs wlicn tliev e line to woik the 
next nil min s 1 his was the onl\ w i\ tint it could initeli the gripcuncs 
speed 

One ^ri] 3 CMiie cli n ictciistie lone endinl is its e 111m skill it cricking 
t\tn the tightest compim secuuh sciecn 

\ li ,ji cc sii & comp ins is is pi mimig to most 20 null to 1 11c irb\ 
sul ml B c lose f llns comp im s si/c m\ iiksl would hn coi sider il U 
cfl it 11 tin 1 inmiinit hence tins iiitoimitiin ss is tighlls icstrictcd to just 
1 t ss \cis IulIi milieus pendn ^ c mipleti 11 if the pi in ()iu d is 1 sice 

]u ldcnt ssifc isked him whs hi h 1 1 tilled 1 3 tell her of the comp ms pi ms 

St 1 tied tint the ic hid been 1 U ik of mt >1untie 11 h prt ftssed i N noi nice She 
eluded him foi his 1 1101 nice and issured him that hci inform ition w is reliable 
( 1 id it w is ixc lust her mud hid told In. 1 1 \s 1 nutter ( * tiel the ongmil 

discussion 11 sc when the in 1 d mcntiincd tint she mil lie 1 hush md hid 

bought a sin ill piece it propel t> lie lr the phut site in ordci to pioht from 
expected hud inflation whin the plant mined 

\11 esidenee shows tint the gnpcunc is liifluentul either fisoiibls 
or unla\oiabl\ Minigei ire coming to the icili/ition tint tlies need to 
learn its lnbils md seek to guide it 1 hough they used to ignoic it tlies 
nosv studs it I he object is to turn this weed into a clcsiiiblc fimt - to 
mtcgiatc its interests with those of the fonnil or„ 1111/ition The fiist step 
toward mlcgiiLing the gripes me is to listen to it Minigeis tod u lie get 
ting on the giapeunc 111 ordci to lcun who its leideis ire how il opu ites 
and whit infoimat 1011 it e lines \ the\ It im who its lc iders lie thc\ tn 
courage the leiders to lme the facts ind to support the comp ins s objec 
tises As they learn how the grapevine operates, they arc better able to in 
flucncc it As they learn what information it carries, thev are enabled to 
attack directly whatever untruth there is 
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A second step is to “feed, water, and cultivate the grapevine.” Facts 
arc fed into it so that motivation for rumormongering is not there. Facts 
discourage rumor and maliciousness, but do not prevent them. Some man¬ 
agers object to feeding the grapevine because they Teason that such action 
gives tacit management approval to its mode of operation. They prefer to 
keep hands off, letting the grapevine know that it is unapproved and, 
supposedly, unwelcome. This particular viewpoint overlooks the fact that 
the grapevine in some ways benefits the organization as discussed earlier. 

SOCIAL GROUPS AT WORK 

Job interests and conditions arc important influences on the develop¬ 
ment at work of certain broad social groups having a community of interest. 
We will briefly look at the human aspects of some of these distinctions. 

Office and Shop Groups. Significant differences exist between office 
and shop workers, familiarly called white-collar and blue-collar employees. 
The office employee works with clean hands and can, indeed, wear a white 
collar. His work usually involves less physical labor than work in the shop, 
and he may do more mental work. Office work usually requires more formal 
education, and office workers have a different social environment. Since 
they typically work in the same building with executives, they associate 
more with executives and feel a part of management. General working 
conditions, such as light and heat, arc supposed to be better in the office. 
An office worker often has more independence to overstay his rest period, 
stop work and relax a minute, and be five minutes late, because his labor 
is not so closely tied to the work of others, as on an assembly line. Because 
of his greater freedom and different relationship to his employer, he is 
usually paid a periodic salary instead of an hourly wage. 

The “typical” shop-office distinctions just described have given office 
work during the last 100 years a higher social value than shop work. Many 
people wanted to be office workers and accepted shop jobs only when they 
“couldn’t do any better.” Wage earners looked forward to the day when 
their children could be educated and get white-collar jobs. It now appears 
that the trend toward office social status has been reversed and that shop 
work has many privileges and job conditions equal to office work. This 
trend is erasing most of the shop-office distinctions of the past. 

One reason for the trend toward shop-office equality is improved shop 
working conditions and privileges. The shop now often is clean, light, and 
well ventilated. Recent emphasis on wage-earner fringe benefits has pro¬ 
vided the shop worker about the same pension, rest period, and insurance 
benefits as the office worker has. Another cause of the trend is increased 
mechanization of the office. This tends to make white-collar jobs just as 
routine, deskilled, and subject to the same technological unemployment 
threat as wage work. Further, office workers no longer have their former 
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monopoly on high school education, or even college education As both 
a cause and effect of this trend aycragc white collar wages are about the 
same as blue collar wages, and m sonic cases blue collar workers aie ahead 14 

r l he w igc problem is aggiav ited in the office employee s mind because 
Ins increases aie often tied in a tandem anaugcinent to whatever mcieasc 
the shop woikeii get tlnough then union lie feels tli it he c umot by linn 
self get i raise Mthough lie Ins been 1 ither cool to mnmn/ition m the 
]>ast to the extent tint Ins wage inti ^ 1 1 1 us lclationslnps conlinnc clown 
ward lie niav conic elosei lo the union fold 

Sonic white collar woik cspecnlh in government Ins been eiihcizcd 
foi tendencies to build 1 huieiuciicv miiig tins woid m the negative sense 
that they ire developing a pioteekd, sc 11 peipetu ltmg gioup which tells 
the little in in whit to do mel assnies tint vvlnt is done uqinres plenty of 
])hn fomis uid iiuhts so tint then jobs will go on, icgndless ol need As 
one novelist li is put it I lie icifn of llie clcik in ill its y trillions from 
the lovvci on the Scjii ne to the Supcrsl ite on the \ olgi is dcdieited to 
the extinction of man s nv ircncss of himself 1 1 lie significance of this 

fictionll cxjggtuhon is tint it icflcch possible employcc feelings about the 
st itns of white collu woik inti its ucccssiiy couliihntion to our industrial 
society 

Scientific and Professional Employees Scieiitilu ind professionil 
employees line lc s oncnlition tow nd then employer md nioic low nd 
their woik nid then piotession 1 hex feel tli it then \ due lo the employer 
is mlielent in then scientific knowledge mel speenh/ed lbilitv Looking 
oulw nd beyond tlien employer md lining their own piofessioml st mel 
irds, they ire moic iiidepcndent mel resentful of close supers nion, de id 
lines, and piper work I lie true scientist oi profession il intends lo work at 
his speu dty rcgndlcss mel the fact that a specific employei his hired him 
is somcyvliit incident il lie is cone lined with whit Ins colic lgucs think of 
Ins yvork, peih ips mote than wliat lus supers isor thinks of it 

Studies base sliossn thit scientific employees tend to be casual and 
unperson il m their socnl iclitinns They ne moie nutter of fact and 
less talkatne pirtieipitne mel socnl Ilies aie oriented more toward 
ideas and initenals than toward people \w ire of Ins ihility md contiibu 
tion, the scientific employee has high stilus dmes leading to some elis 
content and fuistiation Since the icw ird striictuic often gnes more re 
wards to managers, the scientific min is tom between a clcsnc to enter 

14 Robert k Rums I lie C ompit Hive I cononiic Position of Minuil md White 
collar 1 mplosces J he J< urnal of Dimness October 1954 p 260 I xeeptmns to 
Rurns s conclusions m slumn to t\isl hi Soutluin ne is sic John P Henderson ‘A 
PcMition in the Pittcrn of Rclitisc I imin^s feu 1 in luitinn \\ oikus met Ofli c 
Peisonncl 1 he Journal of business July 19 r 5 pp 1 )5-20s 

1 1 rust Pavel i rom the Daik louir Nev ^ oiL the M icmillan Company, 

1957 p 245 
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management (becoming more general) and a desire to advance his compe¬ 
tence in his own specialty (becoming more specialized). To deal with this 
problem a few companies have attempted to create a double pathway to 
economic and status improvement. Salary scales and privileges roughly 
equal to those of management arc established in a technical hierarchy so 
that those so inclined may advance by purely technical excellence. This is 
an improved approach toward better integrating scientific and professional 
employees with the employer. 

Wives of Employees. Though not exactly an employee work group, 
wives of employees have a significant influence on human relations. Espe¬ 
cially is this true for managers, because their work is more of a twenty four- 
hour-a-day type. Wives of managers are sometimes expected to help their 
husbands entertain and to manage the household in a way which aids 
rather than interferes with his job. They may be interviewed when their 
husbands arc employed or promoted."'’ They am increasingly being invited 
to orientation programs, and employer social functions arc swinging toward 
including wives. T his is concrete evidence that employers consider them a 
significant part of the informal organization. Their influence is felt in sev¬ 
eral ways: 

1 . They arc a chain of communication to others. 

2 . They are a part of many employer social functions for employees, 
executives, and customers. 

3 . Their attitudes will significantly affect the job performance of their 
husbands. For example, an executive wife needs to be understanding of her 
husband’s job requirements, such as night work and travel. 

Since a wife is not an employee, employer demands on her can be 
easily overdone. It is evident that she should be motivated toward these 
activities rather than coerced. To do otherwise might result in an informal 
revolt and do more harm than good. Further, there are ethical questions 
concerning just how much an employer should expect of one only in¬ 
formally related to it. Neither is the husband a twenty-four-hour servant 
of the firm, and his family life for the most part is beyond the scope of his 
employer’s control. It is clear that too much control produces uniformity 
and regimentation and tends to destroy individualism and freedom. It is 
quite true that management needs to be concerned about the wife because 
she affects the firm; but management cannot expect to control everything 
which affects its operations! 

1,1 “Roughly half the companies on which Fortune has data have made wife- 
screening a regular practice and many others seem ready to do so.” William M. Whyte, 
Jr., “The Corporation and the Wife," Fortune , November, 1951 , p. 109 . 
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INFLUENCING INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 

It has been noted that 111 imgcnunL did not establish infonnal 01 
quo/ itions and neither can lmnagcmtnl lbolish them Nor would it w mt 
to do so Rut 111111 lgcnicnt c 111 c\cicist a mcisnrc of influence Since in 
found on, 1111/ltions o])(rite duung work 1 well is i\\ i\, m 111 lgement t\ 
euiscs piilnl influence bv such meins is ulnl niaiuguncnt communi 
ite whit people lie peinultcd to work Jose together ind how ininige 
mud recoem/es nifoimil It iclcrj \ 1 111 i s uncnt s job is 

1 lo let emplosces know tint man lament accepts md understands 
uifoini ll oI*, ini/ it 1011 

2 I » cm idei infhuinc upon mfomiil svstcim when t iking in\ 

IL { IOII 

iouti uk intetests c f 11 fc 1111 d tumps with those of the foimll 
oig 1111 / ltl )ll 

*4 lo licp found utiuhc tioin mine ess nils thieiUnni or chs 
mpti 1 mt(Ji 1 u ssslcni 

the fonn d n g un/ it ion h is one sc t cl \ lines md s\stem of c\ du it mg 
people I he info mi) his anothu It these two c\ iHii‘1011 s\stuiis are fir 
ipirt tluu will tie conflict l J ici of wcik ir es is in exunple If the 11 
i mill code of h his 101 rise In^l st it 11s t ci the luw piocluie w ho n stmts 
wo k md it found m in ueineid stmdueb esc high stitus md w igcs to 
I11J1 piodueei m ncoidince with mine nine pi in then tin tw > c\ ilm 
lion s\ stem ut tir iput md c uifh t is like's Tt f tic two e\lln ition ss stems 
c m lie biontdit ndo closer igu uncut thue tend 1 to he less conflict ind 
better 11101 lie md piodiu tints 

C ne houlel be tikeu to mike me tint mfoimd s\stems iuiMin sec 
one! its to found ones ebt tlk long 11111 cmplmti obje 1 1\rs 11m he lost 
111 1 m i/e of sin ill f roup intcicsts 1 lu id itionslup of found md nifoiiinl 
s\ stems 111 tspicil situ diems is dlusti lteel 111 figure If the foimal sss 

tun is we ik infoim il ore mi/ it 101 m u rush 111 to fill the soul 111 order to 
get the wotk done ind hold tlie moup togtthu is shown In 11c 1 A J on 
the chut ( \s sometimes slid We get dong hue in spite of Uic supti 
wsor ) I 10111 the emplcncr point of new this condition is uiidcsir ihle ind 
inchc ites wcik m in igement \t the opposite end of the scab i f miuigc 
meld tiles to he c\tiunel\ stiong mel lutocutu use ireh slimss tint in 
forind gioup set tlumsehes is stiong countuforces m order to protect 
themselus md in ike the woik situation lntiblc 1 show 1 h\ irei S / 

I he two stiong opposing touts guierite conflict so nca S Z is likewise 
undcsirible the most elcsinble condition ippe 11 s to he somewhere along 
the hue O S whtic tlu foimal ssstcin is piedommmt but the inform il 
SNStui is not meinie In uimmaiv, tonsuh ling ill in organization s actiw 
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Formal power 


Low High 

tig 1J 4 Relation of formal and informal si sterns at ssoik 

ties, formal on; 1111/ iticni should be pTcdoiiiinant, aided b\ a slicing informal 
s>stcm winch nu\ guide some lclivitics 

SUMM 4 KY 

Informal organization exists permanenth with emplovcis Inc uisl it 
arises naturdlv from the interaction of people It is induceth subject to 
some management influences I lie long run objective in this instance is 
to mtegiatc interests of the form il and inform ll \ stems so th it thc\ will 
operate to evaluate and rew nd people 111 lbout the lire w is Inloiunl 
organiz ition brings a number ol benefits, but it aUo presents eertun ire is 
of chfficultv resistance to change role conflict, rumor ind confoiiintv It 
establishes stmdaids and norms, imokes smctions md cle\clops cliques 
Informal communu Jtion, called the gnpcvinc develops m the form of 1 
cluster chain 

Job conditions and interests lead to bioad social groups at work sueli 
as white coll ir, blue collar, and scientific md professional cinplcrvccs \\ ives 
of cmplovccs are anothci nifluentnl group In the relationship of formal 
and informal svstems, foimal organization needs to be predominant 111 
order to maintain conhnuitv towaid objectives, but that does not pitchulc 
a strong informal svstem also 
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Questions 

] Since a in mager does not hnt full authorilv o\cr informal orginintion, 
is he fullv responsible for losses, production delays and problem which it 
causes 7 

2 Whit eh lrictcristics distinguish inform'd from fen mil organi/ition 7 
s W h\ do liifoiniil oigam/ltinns insc md pusisr* Au tlic\ lblc to 
benefit 111 emploser 111 ui\ w iv'’ flow - * 

4 Whit hpcs of mtoimil giernp tend to deulop imong 1 supemsor’s 
ptrsonmP W hit lie the benefits of studs mg inti cliirting these lei ltionships 7 
s I') ) sou think urn c 111 we iktn mfenmil oigim/ition h\ making formal 
01 l 1111/ 1 tiou tnnigei mel stue ter ” 1 Discuss 

( Discuss the ue is of difficults which mse from the fom functions of 
lidoinid or 1111/ itions 

\\ hit should 1 mmigtr do lbout the ^iipcMiic"* 

Supplementary Readings 

1 ) lit 011 WeLillc Alt n \\ ho \tanai^e New Aoik John W dev ind Sons Inc, 
1959 

lie il I ditli l hi } oii/i*, 1 \Liutnc s \\ ifi lou and ^ our Husband s Job New 
A 01 k Dodd Me id md Coinpim Inc 19sS 
Liwngston, Robut 1 md Stinks 11 Milbcig (cds ) Human Relations in 
Industual Ri search Atanagi ncnl New \eik Coluiiibn Umursih Press 
19 s ' 7 

Ritgel John W \dmilustration of Salarus and Intangible Rewards for I ngi 

mirs md Seientists \nn llnboi Midi Bute 111 of Industml Relitions 
Uniseisitv of Micliigin 19 sS 

Roethli bu^ei 1 J ind Willi on J Dickson hlana ment and the Worker 
C mibndge Miss II 1 r\ 11 el l)ni\cisit\ Press 1939 
Sidles 1 eon net R Bihasur if Industrial \\ oik Gn ups 1 re diet ion and Con 
trol New Sink J hn Wiles mil S 111 liu 1 JsS 
/ \\c/ 11k \ C R C lmstciisen md 1 J Roc thlisbei^ei J hi \Ioti\ahon 
Pwduetnits and Satisfaction of Workers \ Prediction Sfuch Boston 
GiiduiU School of Business \clnunisti ition llmaid University 1958 
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LABOR UNIONS 


1 in tin. maiti\c members, the union is a fonnal institu 
turn foi the utne incmbcis it is an mfoimal social 
group as wtll 

Li onaru R Sam j s and Hi oai i Si raijss 1 


No! all cmplmei^ deal with kibor unions, but a considerable number do 
Union uicmbcisbip upre scuts o\ci one fourth ol the total labor foice m 
the United Slites mil o\ci one tlnid of the so-called orgam/iblc labor 
loiee When the union enters a coinpinv, it beemnes another influence 
upon human iclaticms at woik It is a distinct oigani/ation sepaiate from 
the cmplour, as mdic Ued earlier in the* chart of basic human iclitions 
iactnis On the otliei hand, it is the closest of all cxtracompans influences 
because its membeiship consists of cinplovccs, its interests concern condi 
tions of cliiplo\intnt, and its prnnai\ actmt\ is dealing with management 
and workers 

In this elnptcr we will examine the union’s role m human relit ions 
What arc the motives for union membership'* What is the social and 
ps\chological effect of the union'* What gods does it base’’ IIow docs it 
go about accomplishing them'’ Whit aie ionic resulting problems'’ lhc’sc 
aie the primary questions to be discussed in tins chapter 

THE UNION’S ROLE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

A labor union is an association of employes foi the pmnarv puipose 
of affecting their cmploscr’s decisions about then conditions of employ 
nient It may also engage in fraternal actmties, political action, and re 
lated actmties It is a social gioup, and it brings to the work emnonment 
a second formal organization, as shown m Liguie M 1 1 he union hierarchy 

’"Whit the W mku Rcill> I lunks uf Hij Union/ Harvard Business* Review, 
Mw—June, 19^, p 101 
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Fit; 14 1 I In union adds a sicond loiiuul organisation lo Liu imploMiient rtlaliou 
ship 

sits llon^ ide the 111 lli igeiiu. lit Inu min md tlic cmplmcc finds li 1111 sc I f 
a found immbu ol both Sometimes this is bciulmd bee hm when one 
does not satish Jus w mts lie e 111 look to the othei to do so \t othei times 
it is 11111m hie; be e uise e ie li 111 ikes dein iiuls 011 linn whieh lie 111 eonllic t 
\ second foini il oignu/ ition gie itl\ mue ises tlie 111 tei let ion re I it ion 
ships th it e in oceni some ol winch lie sliown 111 tlie dotted md so id 
lines 111 1 iguic H 1 Looking onl\ it Ihi 111 itliem iIh s of tlie situ it 1011 tlu 
introduction ol a second eliuii of 10111111 md c iuhs 1 geoim luc meieise 
111 ul itionslnp*, which tTemuidoush compile ites hum in mtei letiou W 
though no inoie persons me added most of them ire now pining two 
form il 10ks, one as union member Jiul one is eompim employee 

\s indie lied lw the inlioductor\ epiot ition to tins eliiptei the union 
also mttocluccs a second inform il oigam/ ition I lus mfoimil gump 1 
built around union liiteicsts md aetmties and it is sometimes as power 
till is the union found stineturc I ike an unaulhon/cd slnke is in 
example though union lc idciship join* with management 111 demanding 
a return lo wmk tlu dcirunel is not alwa>s successful hec luse of mfoimil 
group pressmes Infoimil leadeis ln\e the gioup cmotionalh woiked up 
and lit mi ju contiol of the situation tint found union orelcis to return 
to woik ue ignored 

I lie fiet tint unions add formal and inform d structures to the work 
situation and thus complicate human relations is not prima f leie evidence 
that unions arc undcsiribk \n automated factoiv is inoie complicated 
than a job sliop but we still prefer the automate cl factors because of its 

2 StriL tl\ spe iking, a few persons mi\ be added to the situation as fulltime union 
function lnes 
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much greater products ity However, it mu^t be recognized that additional 
complication—m organization as well as in technology—docs require 
mon skill and resources to make it work cffcLtnch \nd when llie coni 
pleated s\ teni malfunctions the results ire moic clisntuus than 111 the 
nmple sssteiu I hue is, theieforc more pressure to keep the complicated 
svtuii working 

Roth soenl institutions and plnsic il dc\ices can he nude so toinpli 
cate cl tint most of then time is spent broken down md mopeiitiu m 
which cist llicir predicted ich intiges ne ml 1 Ins li jppens when the 
competence nt those dire(tmg the ic tints is not sufficient to tlic task at 
hind \s m cxticmc cximplc m lintrlined pm 1 c intis c cannot operate 
m itonne re Ktoi cflicunth no mittci how cooel Ins intentions the dcnce 
Ins ids me el btvond tlu min In 1 simil 11 w is soc 1 il tlcnccs c in ids nice 
bisrnd then in migi i becoming too compile itcel md thus inefficient 
Mm s. 11m it neri nils cnntrn ill Ik rnitrs Hi wisdom to choose 
win h ot lus r 11 .lions lie e m 1 e 1 ffe t \c'\ md winch he cannot 

1 llcwi c i mid mscntiou cm be compile tied 111 11 tie s due tions 
in 111 11^ tint tlu il 1 ictiscn 1 poti nh // K nn tiom the compile ition \n 
eximjlc s tlu t mion kuhe C r )] b 1 me 1 line il (outnsiucs in the 
hi I hilt ot tlie twentieth c litun Pulnj nuc union liiinnn ulitions 
pn 1 ire of th s tspc to i—01 pcrlii, 110I 1 hi point of ill this disru' 

sum is tint union prietue must Ik wei lied e utfuMs on then mods \n 
item 1 in itJur gr o / nor IhiJ |u t be 1 use n mi w mt t \nd svh it is eood 
or bid <h pends 01 0111 i uncut o il skiffs to opei iU il cffeitivch ratlier 
th m upon sole l\ tl e )iHi< n (onsnl ntion Utopu 1 wonderful but wlnt 
1 111 wi do ibout it licit mil now 1 

r\l<)\ ORG4M/MION 

\ unions inline 11c c upon hum in iclitniis js 1 11 Is ilctiimiiied In 
tlncc broicl I ir tens I 11st is the pmblcm of wlnt the worker expects fiom 
the union ic Ins motises foi muon membuslup Setond ne the basic 
philosopln md l,oi 1 s of th* iinu n md ot its le ldeis Ihesc ire the results 
tint the union expects fiom its cm iomiicnt 1 bird is the nutter of union 
stuiehirc \s will be seen Ihe politic il tmetuic of unit 11s ifftcls the hpc 
of leaden it Ins and the w i\ tint it tie ils with people 

Motives for Union Meinlmship \n mdivieluil joins a union either 
\olmitmk or In ic ison of compulsion 111 ccitim isjxs of union secunts 
nrmgenients I lie person who \oliintinh ] mis is motnuted to do so md 
the re isons for Ins joining ne called niotms foi 111 inn membership Since 
1 union is 1 soenl institution it affects the lull 1 live of unplosec wants — 
economic, psuhological, and soenl Peojfft ate moti\ ited to jom foi 
\ inoiis combiiiatioiis of these rcison Ihe economic motnc is the one 
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most commonls recognized Until quite rcccntls in some circles ll w is 
considered the mils re ison foi 11111011 membership this economic nnn 
concept lpnmed socnl ind psvchologic il w mts on the issimiplioii tint 
the) were second in ind tint in in\ use liioncs could pinchlse them 
as the) weie needed Both experience md reseirch show th it tlie eco 
liomicmin concept is unrcihstic Seidinni for ex imple intcmund 114 
union mcmbeis md not one stitcd tint he ]omcd to H ct In liu w igc 

Some ot the psscliolo^K il sv mis winch lie s ltishcd In union 111cm 
bership ire e,Tcatei freedom of expression eli nice foi le ldci hip md sc 
curit\ from libitrirs 111111 i^ement utmn Soli il wants ut met bs tlie 
inter ictioii and tic*, of gioup issoention—tl e olidmh of the Lroup 
Group pressuies nc c\en stion^ enough to c 111 c in unpinscc to ]oin 1 
union sshen he is opposed to it lie is 7 ut (pp(sid to Ins tnencK mcl 
when tlics tine iten uiifuendliiKSS if lie does not join lie mis choose the 
union is the lesser ot two undesiicd lltunilises Sometimes this unhand 
lmess empts into siolcnee such is pnkin lot bcitin^s sslnch lmmnils 
to a form of social (lint ss uul cfTcetnels deposes the einplou e (f Ins 
free svill to join In these 111stinces the socnl motise fr r union mcml u hip 
is moic liisohmt irs thm it is solimtirs md questions of ])iiblic polics 
insc I sen sshen such fence or siolcnee docs not num the tlneif of it 
in the cmplosec s mind m is be suflicicnl to e mse socnl di uss 

Perhaps the unions most posseitul msfnmiciit m ^ettm^ its ss is Ins 
been social duiess ind the thic it of it L lboi union Instois e spec nils 
orgini/ing dines his ts record of plissu il clmess through siolcnee but 
the rcills telling possei his been socnl duiess bs both fuimil md 111ft 1111 il 
stiiictures Vicul duiess is lu s tl\ besond the ic 1 ]i of Ins ml 1 ncs 
no nsible nmhs upon 1 min but it c in nonetheless be ]ii t is Inutful 
dingcrous ancl miclesiriblc is j^J is sic il siolcnee Bee me si ill I lie 1 
insisiblc it is often oscrlookcd 01 nimimi/cd 111 Illicit rclit 1 11 1 ut m 

human rdilions \se mu t be concerned ssilli 1L J lie ^ioup cm be tnl* 
as autocritic ind oblis 1011s to hum 111 clients is 111 old line coiiipm bt 
A union lcidci esen of 1 demon itic union cm lie fulls 1 iibitru 
as a manager J lieiefore management sometimes finds itself defending cm 
plovce lights with the union j 11st is the 1111101 does snth 111111 i s enicnt 
Social duress is fulls is culpiblc is pin sic il duiess It is cqmlls destine live 
of human freedom 1 lie mm who thrcitcns lolenee is is dmacrons is 
the man who commits it I he man who c mics 1 gmdgc th is hi as dcstruc 
tnc as the one who eariics a club 

Work which Ins been oscrlv snnplihcd is otlcii belies cel to lcid to 
union membership Keisoning of tins point is ilon^ the following lines 
With simplified work there is usu ills less dcinind for 111cntil concentri 

J Joel Seidimn Jick I ondon md Bemird h/nsh Why W oikus Join Unions 
lht Annals March 1951 p S4 
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tion on the put of the employee, and he is more isolated from his co 
workers because the woik his been diwdcd With his nund poorly utilized 
md no one lnndy to pirtieipitc in nndoin convcisition the worker soon 
turns to obsessive thinking lL is it this point tint seeds of doubt fear, 
liisccuiih md loneliness arc imp] lilted \s the seeds germinate md grow 
the worker becomes mine md more iw ire of the tilings lie feels wcic 
liken iw n fiom him such is group participation the chance to engige in 
sin ill t ilk with others Ins irtisms skill md Ins pride in work He soon 
feels tint he must ict if he w mis to get them back or to hold on in 
onlei not to lo e whit he Ins left \lonc he lee Is helple s but in unity 
time is slicnjh so he binds togcllm with other woikers The feeling of 
togetherness md belonging to 1 group seems to linn to be the inswer 

I11 111 dechicil c mipim fc 1 ex unplc four emplovees woiked it i tiblc 
pcift inline f ur nludicil skilled tpciili 11s bcfrie pissing puts to fom other 
ski lie il vvcikir il n tlie 1 t il ]< l ndei IIksl conditions t ht \ hid 1 skilled 
rrtis 111 pride 111 w lk uul linplc rpportuiutv lo engitc 111 fnciidh conscmtion 
tluTin tin cl 1 I he wtik w is then chiiigid to isscinbh line conditions where 
1 ic h 111111 w is ii|kteh j 1 itcd il< ug 1 ccmcsoi belt md lie pci formed 
1 nl\ 1 mi kilt t l n eti n flu tun ci skilled jt h The result w is unrest md 1 
c 11 tmclivc prt tc t \\ h n 111 in uimnit tilled to heed the pi 1 test the result 
wi 1 stnki mil it itei 11111 nsohdmts 

Some workers look upon the union is prim ink 1 kind of insurmce 
th it 1111 t be kept up m else tbev need it Usu ills tbev lie inictive 111 
iveivdiv iff 111 ot the union unless time is 1 crisis Other woikeis support 
then union with 1 cm idin^, spmt md it 111 inv of then off dutv hours 
llicv ire moie ictive in both its tonnil ind lnfouml or to 11117ition the 
evidence is ileu tint time uc ilmost is nnnv motives md shades of 
motives for ]mnm H unions is time lie people l he ret of union inembei 
ship is 1 complex socnl procc Some people w ml to be with their fimids 
sonic vvint to tell oil the boss some wild 1 kind of insiu nice some 
w mt to i\oid trouble md so on \11 of these icisons lie sunmnuzed 
m the following generill/ition 1 lit worker is motnaUd toward union 
intinbt rslup lo the degnt that ht Hunks it will satisfs /us wants or reduce 
his dissatisfactions Ihc tics ire stiong when the expected w mt sitisfiction 
is strong md nee versa 

Union Philosophy and Goals Assuming tint workers join unions in 
expedition of cert 1111 economic psvchologicil and sou il s llisf ictions 
md issunmig further that woikers exercise a measure of demoentie eon 
trol ovei tlmr muons then it is to be expected th it union goals uc the 
achievement of these sitisficturns 1 he basic goil of 1 union thcrefoie, 
is to rcpicscnt the interests of its members It seeks to get benefits tor 
them Jt is in tins sense a special interest organization 1 hough it 111 my 
times acts 111 igreement with I lie genu il public interest, it does so mostly 
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because such actions are 111 the interest of its membership At othci times 
it mav act clcailv against public polic\ 4 In this respect the union is no 
different from other special interest groups such as faunas 1 granges, manu- 
factiiicrs 1 associations, and consume! oigani/ations None of these groups 
is hostile to the genual wcliaic and usuallv then actions sene the com 
moil good, but the\ au basically looking aftci their own inti tests 

Jo sent the interests of its 111ctubus, a union develops two broad 
goals the fiist is to provide its members with social satisfaction through 
group association and solid 11 ih 1 Ins is its fiaternal goal, which onl> 
induceth m\ol\es the cmplovei 01 the gtnciil public and usuall\ docs 
not produce conllict with them 

I lie second goal v social powu md contiol m ordci to achieve* bene 
fits foi its mcmb< is It nnmfcsts it L clt 111 two dilutions mwaid towaid 
the emplovci and tile job mil outw ird tow ml the bioul soenl and poht 
leal toRcs which onl\ mdueeth nflucmc the job C ontinl tow ud the 
emplovu and job is knuwn as bmmess unionism, bread and buttci union¬ 
ism, 01 job contio 1 It avoids utopun amn md seeks to e\eit pressure on 
the employ ti in 01 d( 1 to gun Im'lici w ig( * irul otlui comes 1011s Man 
jgement wants fietdom to minim It feels that its authorit\ should be 
ecjii.il to its icsponsibihtv it w infs freedom to mike decisions is prob 
lems arise, but the mnoii seel, to icgulah minigement discretion it every 
point whcic in ma^iiiuit ution dh'h the cmplmee 11 is this goil of 
job conlrol wlneli most affects human relations in business because as 
the uniun gams 1 measuie of e ontiol tlie unplcntr tends to have cone,poiul 
inglv less 

Job contiol is tlie piranumnt goal in \incncan unionism, lint timing 
the last two 01 three dee ides incica mg emphaus has been given to bin iclci 
social, ceonomic and political matters of social unionism" Unions are 
moie active at all political levels I hey paitiupatc in main eonmmnitv ae 
tiuties, and thev are concerned about international affans Some of tins so 
ual prtssuic is chief ted toward genu il living conditions, such as loads and 
public housing Its effect upon employee Iminan relations is ielativelv mmoi 
and indirect Other pleasures 1 u directed toward employment conditions 
b) means of laboi legislation When government regulates einplovee rela 
tions, it becomes a third fomial oigain/atmn m the shop environment. 
Human relations is then further complicated as all three organizations— 
company, union, and gov eminent—interact m a single employee relations 
situation. 

4 I or examples of actions agnnst public policy see Sumner H Slit titer, James J 
Heals, and L Robert I ivernash 7 /it Imfiati of (*nllectne llai gaining on Management , 
Washington lln Hinokmio Institution 1 MU Sc c ilso a re sc nc_li stiuK of hovi union 
policies rtstnctcd the productmtv of asbestos workers, Kenneth M MtCaffrtc, “Union 
Membership Policies and labor Productivitv among Asbestos Workers,*' Industrial and 
labor RiJation v Review, January, 1961, pp 227-234 
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Paris in union historv, the frattrnal goal was paramount and even 
the couits classed unions as fraternal organizations, but this goal has giad 
nails \icldcd to the goal of social power to rniintiin md improve condi 
tions at work and awiv from work 1 he ide 1 n[ job contiol though not the 
extent of it) is firmlv established bv public. pohev md iccepted bv must 
mmigcnicnt k ideis but union c ocid md polite d utivitv is not as well 
iccepted l veil union liiembcis hue \ living viewpoints jbout it One 
studs ol 1 Midwestern union showed tint membci ire less satisfied with 
union politic ll acti\it\ than with other ictmtics such is collective bar 
g lining md grits met handling I vvcntv six pci cent did not like having 
politic d discussion at union meetings and mother s() per v.cnt were un 
de ldtd 1 to its \ llm 1 lmtv seven per cent did not like the practice of 
telling muiibcis hew to vote 

llu joint existence of business unionism md sntnl unionism side 
In side nine tunes eonfionts muons vs it li mntr idic tions between then 
sclti h interests md then sou d gods lo tike m cximple 1 unions 
le iderslup ma* fisur free tr de is 1 de it lbk sotul goil but when free 
hide le ids to be iss imports of the pmdi ct which the unions members 
mike thiowmg them into uneiniilounc nt these Mine le ideis isk for 1111 
port duties 01 (jiiot 1 In this iiunnei union le ideis 11c put into role 
conflict is 1 rcsull of contridietoo w mts 

\ union opuates as 1 sepiritc foimil 01 g 1111/ltion md m the course 
of t me it desclop m nntiti/tmmu _,o al ill its own tins thud goil is not 
dnectls ielitccl to cniplosee mtucsts but 1 ithu seek to protect the 
rntcgrits ol the oig 1111/ltion md in nut 1111 its ictivPics Institutional goals 
stress ictimis foi the good of tlie oig 1111/ltion nther thin for the good 
of the members 

A union exists is in institution sepnile md distinct from its mem 
hers 111 tlie s line v\ i\ tint 1 eorpm ltioi is 1 different being fiom its stock 
holders or its cmplovccs \s in institution i 1 lhoi muon tuuls to develop 
cc 11 tr 11 contiols md unifonmtv of pi ic ticc 1 stiblishcd w ivs or doing 
things sometimes become an end in the t elves md persist even when 
thev nc of no use to mcmbcis 1 lihoiite pioecchms md red t rpc tend 
to develop Some tunes office is md othcis develop vested interests md 
lose their responsiveness to the people the serve I here nc mstinccs 111 
American 1 lboi lustorv in wlncli leaders hive seized power raided treas 
lines uul refused to hold regul 11 elections lot d unions sometimes lie 
belli uhitririlv in protective enstodv bv 111 mleiii ltion ll 111 order to further 

Ruth \ 1 icl Hudson Kom.ii uul I ll 1I11111 Rose 11 Union I olitic il Vticii 1 he 
Memhir Spiiks Industu il and I < ht r Ret tl ions Ri um Vpnl ] > ^*4 pp - 40 - 4 — 41 S 

' J 01 i criticism of tin inshlutionil mnupt sic C 1111 ilull R \I(C onmll In 
stitutioml leonomus md 1 1 uk Union IUhi\ioi Industrial and Lalur Rtlatum s 
iUntu \pril l r )s 5 pp > 47-^60 

T Robert I Kcniuch lh( I nenn W 1 thin Niw ^ oik 11 npLr md mothers I960 
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institutional goals or further some leader’s bid foi powci Institutional 
goals arc ncccssaiv Hies aie not ot themselves wrong or undesirable, but 
sometimes tlicv develop mipiopcrh At other tunes thev develop a false 
uniformity which ignores different situations and destroys exactly the 
tilings which good human iclitions tries lo build the institution becomes 
the end rathei than the means of seising its members 

I he institution must be protected it all costs tins means tint the 
stiongest institutional goal is sinuval, because the muon like am other 
organization or person, wants to keep .line to ael another da\ It will c\cn 
fight another union 111 order to picsene itself I he nnpoitint liumm icla 
tions angle is tins lo the extent it secs its smnsal needs thicitcncd b\ 
nnikigcnunt, the union will mteiact defensive^ and uncoopciativch 8 
In suinnun, the main union goals arc as follows 

1 1 ratcrnal 

2 Social power 

a inwaicl- job control (business unionism) 
b Outward -public and political contiol (social unionism) 

( 1 ) 1 iiiplo\incut conditions 
(2 Gene1.1l social md economic conditions 
s Institutional 

Imon Wage Philosophy. I xpics'.cd m gcncnl turns muon w lgc 
philosophv is “Wc want nioic wages for out members The “goodness 
ot tins w mt is lation ili/ed b\ s mug thit higher wages w ill help tin 11 on 
01m through nnpunul ])UTehismg power 1 here aie nnm utineinrnts 
and limitations to this theme, but it is esscntijllx a simple one which cm 
plo\ces can understand uiel believe 11 ns gives them confidence in the 
union s wage objectives and gives the union a source of continuous appeal 
to emplovecs because hum in nature bung as it is, wage wants will seldom 
be satisfied Since the cmploui does not give as much is emplovccs want, 
the\ have reasons lo wondci if tluv are getting 'a fair shake” I lieu 
suspicions arc encouraged b\ the f let that the wage birgain is so compli 
eatecl and affected bv so in mv factois tint it is difficult to undcistaiid 

I he important hum in relations point hue is that management is 
t)pica 1 h on the chfemne in the wage bargain 1 he union is always asking 
—management is ilwavs giving J his situation causes management to talk 
and act defenmeK with people on wage nutlet, winch weakens manage 
incut's case and furtliu confirms employee suspicions When wage re 
quests arc made it is casv to answer defensively, “No, wc can’t do it” A 
more effective use of 4 110” is, 4 Wc understand \om feelings, and we would 
like to satisfv them, but what wc can do is limited bv factors X, Y, and Z ” 

s Sec F W Bikkc, Mutual bunnal Hit Coal of IJnwn s and Management, 
New York Harper and Brothers, 1946 especially pp 1-4 
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Effect of Management Attitudes on Labor Relations Tt is sometimes 
said that comp lines get the kind of labor relations they deserve nicinmg 
th it 1 tough nun lgemcnt breeds 1 tou^li union This is nieielv an ip 
pile itinn of the gt nei lh/ition silted eirlier tint 1 union will lcict nega 
tivclv when ll sees its sums il t lire it cut d Rescirch verifies tint mmige 
me lit ittit tides do iffect union minigcnicnt id itionships m tins w n 
llic/e 11c of coulee other liifluenecs but it docs ippe 11 tint unions tend 
to it fleet 111111 icemen! s ippioich to them 11 ns is the mirror effect 111 
labor jehtions Its piieticil implie ltion is tint cmplovers ean improve 
1 ihor lel itions hv elevelojmig mnngcnicnt men who understind laboi 
problem lndhive 1 cooperitne ittitude 

Sti^nei studied tin c c pins of comp lilies cicli pur lining the snne 
loc il union in el ofliccis In eicli coni]niiv flic woikeis ittitudes tow irtl 
1 ihoi icl 1 1 ions I ended to reflect 111111 lgeuient ittitudes tow lrd tlu union 
When 111 in l^cnicnt ittitudes wcie fivorihlc workei ittitudes tended to 
he c 01 responding fnoiiblc When m in lgcmcnt ittitudes weie unijvoi 
iblc so were woikei ittitudes Since the union md its lenlcisliip weie 
identic il m cc mp lines with eitliei fnoiiblc 01 uifnoiihle ittitudes it 
lppcned tint mm lament ittitudes weie 1 clmn unit e ime of the dif 
ferenee 

If 1 111111 igcr sees the union is 1 block to sitishnu, ^o lls such is piofit 
pu ti^e md competitive success md it he icuts 111 111 igercssnc sus 
picious md hostile inuniei it is onlv mturd foi union lcidcis md wenk 
ei to respond 111 kind Lcidcis will 111 licl incouii s i woikeis to lespond 
tint vv n md the wc tkers will c 11c0111 i„i the le ldeis It on tlie other limd 
m 111 il,c s ee the union is onlv moLliei piobkmto be de lit with cfliucutlv 
iml liuiniiilv tliev c in then behne 111 1 c dm fiienelK hiismesslike vv iv 
winch will motn ite 1 similir response fiom the union md its members 
Mm m rs of this t\pc see tlie union oflicus is men like themselves with 
1 job to do not motn iled bv indue 01 revolution m intent 

I he k ponsibihtv for 1 ehan H e in ittitudes is mosth minigements 
it is the doiniii mt putv 111 the rel itionship it Ins inoie t ) ^iin b\ unpiov 
mg icl itionships md its leulers lit mou free to ict \ iinin^cment 
which embuks 011 1 pioji 1111 to (hinge ittitudes should not c\pccL over 
night lcsults Ulituelcs tvpicdlv elnn^e slovvlv is liienioiies of p 1st con 
fliets fide i veil it 1 sudden tlnii^e 111 111111 l^enient ittitude w is possible 
it would foi 1 tunc be suspected In the other side 

St ignei s conclusions have been suppoiteel bv other rescirch, notablv 
b> the Natioml Pluming Assocntion which concluded 111 its siuniniiv 

R jss Stu,ner Ho Mini ciiunt \Ltihicles DctciiimiL Union Min iu nuiil Rcdi 
tionslups'’ C UTTcnt I tonoimt C ommoif 1 cbium 1 >“»■> pp ind R ss St u,ner 

Milton Huber uul \\ 1 11 son Chilinus lie Dimuisi >mht\ ot U 11 n M m uune l 

Relitions it the I oc il I e\cl Journal of \^htd Ps>i/ic h *,> I thrum I ) J pp 1 7 
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report, It is a significant fact tint the attitudes held bv niiingciucnt 
at the time the collective bngnmng rcliticmship vs is estibhshed were 
import mt in clc tciinming vvhcthci the id it Kinship got off on the light 
foot 1 Ihc mirror effect is illustrated h\ the following sequence of 
events at 1 ni iniif k hiring complin 

\l m i^cinenl 1 f the cinq 111 w is quili dissitistied with 1 etif ml i s oms 
tic hostile union office It w is iiil tint it would Inn ninth bettci lihm uli 
turn' if the offictis could he deposed It mule some cftoit I ) li >w them 1111 
fnorahh befo e the union memht iship with the h ipt tint thc\ we uld iu t 
bf reelected M 1111^ muit ie s med tbit the ho t le offkcis weie uniting con 
flict bv nusle itni H Mu me iiiIh islup md tbit suieh tilt ir successors w mid be 
moie fnonbli to tin c mpim 

Ltentuilh the meuinheuts wtit thiown out lnit memhei up 1 Kid them 
with cejiiilh hostile le ideis Minimum ut ju t could 11 t mi lu t md In w 
im tmplmee in Ins injit mmel wtuld \t tc hi in t fht r i ike. tint Mini e 
me nt tilled to re ili/c tint the mien iiiemheis nut iffic is we pulls re 
ilcclin^ nnniLc uieut ltlilucle 111 d lctions Re^udless e f It w 111111 it (f 
bid le ideis weie el pi sc cl 1 ther w mill lend to use m then pines licmst 
the siluiUoii dem Hide el U W lnt v 1 net le 1 w is 1 eh 111 e 11 ithlud nil e tin 1 te 

Union Structure \ union 111 its poser tincture is 1 politic il institu 
tion Its struetme md pine c duics ire different fimn those of business 
which ire lir^cb 1 Lit I101 it in 111 I he pihli il 11 it in c of unions In 1 pin 
found 'fleet upon union 111111 igeinent hum m Tclition It im 111s tint 
unions and m 111 lgement arc mtciut 11 with cicli othe mi the bisis of 
different tvpes of Icickrship ourees of power md w ns of tlimkm^ ibout 
problems \ nntion 111 mike up c nisi the two pm he to re 1 t diffcnnth 
to situitions even when the ire 111 i^iccmcnt on long run objccln es 

What is me mt bv politic il "* I lie turn pohtu il ipplud to union 
stnie turc meins th it itslcidcr lup 1 ji 1111 ml e\ercies ml limit \ o\cj those 
who select the lenders With mm exceptions in \ union llu minibus 
elect md line ultiinntc conh d over the tenure of their ofheus who m 
turn control the niunbeis 1 he result is 111 upwaid elovuiw ml sequence of 
luthontv is shown 111 I leuie 14 2 In 1 business the It iders who cxcicisc 
liithoritv over emploeees 11c chosen b\ othus 111 this c isl the stocklioldu 
Ihc situation is the smic in _o\ci»mcnt that is the depirtment chief is 
not elected b\ the woikcrs 111 the depiitmciit and the police chief is not 
elected In the pol ccnien In fiet most work oig 1111/ ition 111 im L\pf of 
soeietv ire orgam/cd in thi w n md it ippi ns tint tliev must he bee 1 use 
the wmk is not bung done pnm mlv foi the benefit ot those workcis 

let us explore how the politic il stmeture of unions lflects their mtci 
action with nimagement A union mcmbei who aspnes to union leader 

1 FuncJanu ntal\ of labor Fun \\ ishmtton N ition il l’l innmj. Vssocntiou 
195s cisc stueh no 14 p SI 
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ship (for sen ice to members personal power, or any combination of lea 
sons) must fust get elected b\ the people he will serve ind control I o ge,t 
clccttd lie must win votes 1 0 do this he must m ike cimpugn promises to 
do more things for moic people It lie Ins competition for office, his prom 
isc tend to become vuldci in Older to snip ins those of lus opponent You 
1 ui think hick to vom own obsuv itions of local ind st ite politic ll elec 
tion to scc how this woiks ) If the election cimpiifii ts bitter, 1 great 
m im Ii 11 si 1 wouls mi\ be aul ibout inim^emcnt w Inch c uiscs employees 
to be mt 1 oni^t ic tow ml 111 uii uncut me 1 mnngcincnt to be antuonis 
tu l< w ml the union bet msc of its tli uges 

\\ he 1 the dec tic 11 wiimti is iiinoume 1 he ficcs the job of hung up 
to In pic nil es lk knovs tint il lu docs not siti f\ his constituencv he 

^ x s (lit (ii I11 ni it the next election or beloic 1 he obvious wav to 

meet In | urn isc is to unit eh mind on 11111111 uncut Minigcmcnt is 

tlu 111 u ii| It hi contioJ ot the woiknit c mditions ind of the economic 

usouiu which the iticmbci w mt — md winch the leickr Ins pionnscd 
I In uni 11 pit 1tle.11 1 (wt in usn ^ hiu hue 1 1 sniibol of ill tlccted 

It 1 lcr usn ilk h is f( ut o( 1 ici h s foi m \kiiu deni mds of nunigcment 

1 Ik w ids 1 ^tt mmc. ini lu inuilti 1 lus is his cfloit to sitisfv 

hi ( u mi/ ition ohjt c tiv cs 

2 lh w mt lo 1 i\l np t ) his p om cs In is 1 mattci of his own 
pcisnn il 111 tc 1 its 

Ik w nits ti ^ct rcclc lul I hi i 11 itki of In own persemd 
tie ut f( k ichislnp md ptwer 

4 Ik w mt 'ovuintw membt lh help t i fin tl ci both lu own 

p wti md lus m 1111/ ition I jt tic 1 \ c\pmdm it m 1 ot influence 

lie S cls new member In sli( un^ tint tlu need the ore, 1111/it ion foi pro 
tection (ncgilivc) md tint 11 e m eel tilings foi them (positive) 
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These reasons build one upon the other and cause the president to 
exaggerate the demands which he considers reasonable and just. It costs 
nothing to make big demands, and they will be further evidence to the 
members that lie is working hard for them. Perhaps the large demands will 
so alarm management that it will concede the amount he originally hoped 
to get. (Note how “blue-sky” demands have become the pattern in collec¬ 
tive bargaining.) l i ‘accd with blue-sky demands, management becomes more 
antagonistic and defensive, which makes the union leader’s job even harder. 

The political life of the union president is further complicated by 
special-interest groups within his union. Older workers arc more interested 
in pensions and security than younger workers, who typically prefer more 
take-home pay. Skilled workers want percentage pay increases, while un¬ 
skilled members want: so many cents each hour across the board, which 
will give them the largest percentage increase. Kach of these interests needs 
to be respected aiul compromised, or a substantial group of votes will be 
lost. Any group that is big enough to have political power has to be repre¬ 
sented in union demands. The elected leader knows that if lie does not 
satisfy each group, intraunion factionalism tends to arise. Ilis election 
opponent, though once defeated, is ready to rise again if the incumbent 
falters. If the defeated candidate has withdrawn from politics, there is 
always someone else to take his place as leader of the opposition group. 
The elected leader eliminates his rivals by demanding and getting more 
and more. This is the measure of his success and the basis of his continued 
authority as leader of the group. 

The foregoing discussion of an elected union leader’s political prob¬ 
lems illustrates general tendencies which result from the political structure 
of unions. Managers when they deal with union representatives under 
these conditions have to separate every demand into two parts: (1) what 
the union really wants, and (2) what is being demanded as a result of 
political pressures, window dressing, and tactical maneuvers. By the same 
token, management in its actions affecting employees must give due con¬ 
sideration to their twofold effect (1) on employees and employee relations 
in general, and (2) on the union as an institution, its leaders, and union- 
management relations in general. Sometimes an action is desirable when 
judged by the first standard, but becomes undesirable when the second is 
considered, because the proposed action will be viewed by the union as a 
threat to its existence or will give further support to an antagonistic fac¬ 
tional group trying to undermine union leadership. Although management 
as a matter of law cannot directly “dominate or interfere with the forma¬ 
tion or administration of any labor organization,” 11 management does by 
its human relations actions indirectly affect the leadership and internal 
affairs of unions. Many matters of human relations are beyond the province 
of law. 


11 Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, Title 1, Sec. 8 (2) 
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Mmagcmcnt s actions, too, nrc sometimes governed by political pres 
sines IhiL in gcncril mimgcmcnt expects its interichon with the muon to 
be vilnt is termed businesslike lo man igcrs businesslike me 111s tlic 
following 1 

1 I lie putics involved should be free to leeept or reject an\ offer on 
the basis of its benefit to them 1 here should be no duress 

2 \ff111s should be conducted lccouling to rc ison ible md oiderly 
procc(hues lccejitcd bv both putics 

3 \nv 1 KCinents 111 idi should be reducible *0 binding eontricts 

4 1 hose who 111 ike the c 011 ti lets should hive lutlioritv to deliver the 
st il( d perform nice 

s It peitoiminee is not delivcied tlierc should be redress through 
i^h eel u])()Ti jicn titles subject to eouit enforcement 

lliesL uilcs line developed 111 societv is 1 result of business cxpcn 
ence 1 hev punut fieedom ind encoun^e pcojdc to be dcpendible md 
re pousihk I hev ire 1 re ison ible basis foi I111111111 mteiielion in business 
1 lie union his some business iclivilcs but it 1 bisic ills 1 politic ll or 
l 1111/ limn 1 lie 1 esuit is tbit union develop codes ot beluvior tint ire 
diifeient f 10111 time 111 1 usm ss 1 lie nnnigci liiturillv is ex isj)tr ited bv 
the e ditleieuccs 11 c expects the union to be businesslike Suite lus codes 
of behiv 101 md expedition from tlu situition uc different trom the 
uiiKii tlicic is prob ibilitx of ecmiliet is tliev mtci let 

Kel ltions cm be impioved to the extent tint nnnigcis understinel 
wh union men belnve is tliev do 1 >o niim time munpcis uliint 
W lilt tlu union is (lorn /us/ c/ocsnf iuuLl si use ft me O11 the otlici 
side ot the fence the business code md the economics of woik 111 existing 
facts to which unions should tiv to ldjusL tin me s codes Ion*, estiblishcd 
do (live something to cnnliibule to I lbm iiningenu nt rcl ltiuns \s both 
muons md nimicemuit tn to uncle 1 1 111 1 eieh olliei mtl id ipt then 
newjmmts 111 d cock ot be 1 iv 01 to t ich otlici bum 111 lclitmns should 
lnipuni It is evident tint tlicic is room fut unpioveinent on both sides 
One stuclv oi mini ement md 1 iboi 10k puccptions of cull other showed 
tint 

1 M nngcmeiit md laboi euh sees the otlici as less depend ible than 
himself 

2 J he liningci thinks the 1 iboi 1 icIci is 110L ipprccntivc of mm 
ncincut s problem md vice vcisi 

3 1 lie ni linger sets tlu libor leidcr is deficient m thinkin^ turn 
tionil elm icteiisties md mteiperson il relitions comp ire el to lnmselt md 
the liboi lcider secs the nnm^ei is sniulirh dcficiciiL 13 

1 Iiikkc op tit pp 10-17 

14 Mist 11 Hum Role peretphr ns in 1 ahni Mime ement Rtlihons \n 1 \ptn 
nienl il \pproi<_h Industrial and I abrr Relations Roueu J 11111 m lOSs pp 20*1 210 
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Membership Participation in Union Affairs. Since the union is a 
political institution, membership paitiupation 111 its iffiirs is ncctssarv 
to keep it repicsentat?sc Participation is also a mcasuie of tin degree of 
cmplosct emotional in oh uncut 111 tin union Minim is too ire con 
ccrnul ibemt parln ipltiou bee mse if tlies ue to (leal with the muon, tlie\ 
want it to be icpic cntatisc so tli it the genuine w nils of unplmees ssill he 
met 

Most Tcseaicli slnnss that ittcndimc it louline union meeting' is 
quite low One studs lcpoits tli it normal itteud nice m medium si/ed 
locals is 2 to S per cent of the incnibuship 11 1 lus lick of interest some 
time> penmts undesirable ictioiis to In 1 nho ided through the meetings It 
peiniits lnmigeis and others to d 11111 Mm don t Kills icpiesent the 
ssorkeis sicwpoints because s(u null 111 close uiouji 1 outlet ssitli 
them 

Sestul manigements luse been c night unpicpind ssben tins mtii 
preted porn meeting ittendmce to be (sidenee of poor nuiulnr support 
of the union I lie second does not follow f 10111 the fust Munbcis wib 
attend meetings and support the union cncigctu ills ssben import lilt issues 
art it st ike 

Vn liidu lull union 111 m mcidt lompius iepu uited u I 0 UIK) mii 
plosc cs 1 ur linec sueecssn c months it w is 1111 iblc to In 1 1 its huh 1111 ccl ice 
ul 11 mr c tine bee 111 e 1 quorum t f muni v.i visiLquiud 111 I tint immnu 
tilled to itt nd ins ul the thief meetings I11 111 liked emit 1 si 1 1 li eluduled 
liieetine of the um imu 11 dunut cm tint mi nti ihmis hid lmii 1 tli 1 iml 
liieinbci piesent 

Just js poor meeting attendance doe not piose pool munbei support 
neither does it pmse luk of p lrtjcip ition \ttendince is but 1 phssic il 
esidence of part ic lpition md 1 nnple count of this single phssic il esi 
duiee k no incisure of osuall p ntiup ition lo considei it o would be 
eoutrars to tlie bisic human lelitious concept tint inter k turn 1 gong 
on all the time m the vsoik gioup 1 ’ 11 tie lpition m muon lelisitics exist in 
dads shop t ilk lbout the union in unit it ts ssith stess 11 els inel in m ms 
otlici s\ iss I hose who do not it t e 1 id 1 meeting 11c not nuts mis non 
paiticip ding because tlics mis fuse di closed it with isoeiatcs md 
deeickd tliuc was no need to go Neither are tilts unmfoiined of what 
octuis at meetings Mmigement lus learned sometimes the haul \\i>, 
that what happens at 1 night union meeting will lit known osci the whole 
shop hs S sm the next morning if it needs to be knossii I ormal union 
jctiuties jnd the informal shop socic ts arc close Is linked 

M Genre t Str mss uicl Ieuuiid R Suits the I oc il Union Meitim, Industrial 
and labor filiations Rtsieu Jaiimrv V)^ p 2()‘> Set d o references Ihticm to other 
studies which reach sniulii couclnsiuns Stt mss md Sisles itso distuss win members 
attend meetings 
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Pool meeting attendance, furthermore, is not evidence that union 
lc idcrs 11c unnifoinied of woikcr w nits md are not representing them 
I11 fut the opposite is sometimes true Members do not ittend bee mse 
tlics feel then uk is are ahcach well represented bv their leaders In sum 
mar\, mongers should not oversmiphfs md conclude tint poor meeting 
ittend nice is utliei pioof positive 01 even prmn facie evidence of pooi 
number suppoit lick of paitiupation 01 lc iders who are uninformed of 
members \\ mts Iluinui relations milvsis chctitcs tint union meetings 
11c bill 1 snnll pirt of over ill union activilv 

DU 41 AIirGI\NCr 

\\ lieu the union enteis 1 vvoik ltuition it bungs mother fonnal or 
gini/iiinn to dcnnnd c ich unpin u s time md mtucst It seeks his ap 
pi civ il 111 I uccptincc I he question is li lie S ivcs illcgimcc to the union 
docs lie w illuli ivv it from the compim"* I opul u discussion sec ms to lssuine 
tint dh^iimc cm be given onlv 1o the compim or the union but not 
both Kc c in h hits not ionium tin populn assumption of lllcgiance 
tow ml 011c jintv onlv 

the term chill illcgimcc 01 chill lov iltv mems tint the worker 
feels hvnriblc tow nd both 1 lbor md mini ement lecept member hip 
m tliem md gcntiillv feels fivonblc tow lrd their over ill policies It is 
ulniu 1 tint pc 1 sons hive dull ilkgimec to 11011c ompetuu, giunps in their 
coininimilv sucli 1 1 lodge md 1 chinch 1 ut unions md employers some 

times compete with cub other 111 the sense tint lliev dcnnnd different 
responses of 1 numbei in the sum sitmlu 11 In this conlheting sitmtion 
the meinbei h is to 111 ike 1 c hoic e me 1 it seems u non ible th it is lie bends 
to the wi he of 1 lie he will develop illcgnmc to it md will reject the 
other 1 Ins ippiouh follows tlie imple hcitcschmte logic of pin sics If 
von uld w ninth to somethin, von tike it ivv iv fioin something else 
nnkm tint ccond something coldn But people ue not lo^ie il (Mm 
would not w mt them to he would von" 1 ) I luv picsuit 1 much ^re iter 
v inch of response eombm itions 

WI11I does the pittun of ilk,, mice ljipc 11 to be"* I be III1111 Citv 
studies it ttie Umversitv of Illinois found tint if einplovec ittitudes wcic 
stmngl fmnible tow 11 d tlu emplovei tliev were ilso stnmglv fivonblc 
tow ud the union likewise if emplonc voiced nnnv complimts ibont 
the compmv tliev elid the smie ibout the union Hue w is 1 genenl 
iltitiulc of 11 u plum of both nnnigeincnt md libor or diss ltist iction 
with both Ihcic w is in oig 1111/ itioml eluintc m eieh compim which 
tended to embnu both eonipinv mel union It w is not 1 mattei of f ivor 

1 Su Hull Mleemue lo Union mil M 111 lament (i S>mi)osinni'l Personnel 
Psichnlt \ Spruit 1054 pp 41 “SO 
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ing one instead of the other 16 Studies b\ others confirm the idea of genual 
companv union dual allegiance 17 

I uitlier light is shed on the dual allegiance problem b\ studies it the 
Chicago plant of Swift and Compins Depth interviews ot more than 300 
cmploucs were conducted during a period of unrest and strugg’c foi power 
between union politic il factions aftu the union hid lost a sevue st 1 ike 
Lven 11 mlu these conditions 73 per cent of unplovces interviewed were 
favor ihlc to compim and union I Ins w is dud allcgi nice Onl\ 13 per 
cent were for one and against the other me! most of these wtu unfavorable 
to the union Less thin 5 per cent of union members wue defiintelv un 
favoiable to the company lfl 

1 udence is tint dual allegiance tends to exist 111 the emotions o* 
wo r hcrs lhc\ do not expect mevitible conflict the lessons for 111111 lgt 
incnt arc these 

1 1 he\u> few persons who are unf lvoiahlc to one puts piobiblv uc 
so bceiuse of shocks biller experiences or fiusti it 1011s which luxe turned 
them ig 1111st it Miingimcnts 10I) is to avoid sliowdown conflicts which 
will cliingc 111 indiv ldu il s Ionium it ti tilde 

2 I Iil small inmibo ot persons who are nuilril to one puts ippi 11 
to lie so bee uise of 1 1 lek of undeist Hiding of inv e msc which would moti 
vate them positiveh towaid the pnt\ licit is an (dueitionil job (01 
management 

3 Oigim/itionil climate ictus to levels of allegiance 111 a coinpam It 
appears tint as unions md maingeinent develop cooper line rel itionslups, 
the hvel of allcgunce to both tends to use \llc^nmtL 1 s impiuycd by eo 
<)peTciti\ch building it ratlin than grabbing it from the other fjwt\ \s a 
matter of fact, as 1 union becomes funds cstddislud 111 ill ispects of 111 
unpin)ci s activities dlcgi nice is urtuallv required to be cluil bee inse the 
w mts of a tv pie d woiLcr can be satisfied onlv through both org 1111/itions 
1 urthermore 1 union is but one institution of nnnv 111 a plur ilistic >ocieh 

11 Ross Stoner Dml \lluiimt is 1 I rnblem 111 Mol 111 So 11 h litsinnil 
Psic/mlor,) Spmic Dsl pp 41-4" inti I abut Marian mi nt Relations in llhni C it) 

C1) imp iu.il Ill t 1 il of Him s M3 v til I ind 1951 \o] II 

3 W illircl \ kur Dml \Ut u hh c mcl 1 motion'll Xcuptimi Rciectmn in I 11 
dustr> /*( rsonnc/ Isubolo^ Spnn*. I9~t ]ip *-66 Ihrbcit ( ITcncmm (r 
and Dilc \odci Mhtude of I man Minibus towaul I Ik 11 l man, l ahi r and 
Nation, Suminei 19s 1 pp 53 ->S md kcitli I Jims md I clvi ud I Sf C tun 1111 \n 
Opinion Survey of 1 Return il l 111011 Cwonp Journal of Applied Psuhohn October 
1952 pp 2S5-290 \n 1 \i< ptii n is soutd bv ( < i 1 e W I 11 J md r )uil \llc unite 
to Comping ind l umn Virsnnml \dmimstuitir 11 March-Apnl I960 pp 20 2 r 
lfl i heodorc \ I urccll l he \\ irk n Spial s Hi s Mind on Campari) and Union 
L unbnd&t, Mass Ilmml Ihiiuisitv I tlss 19>3 and Ihcodoic \ Purcell Wue 
C oliar Man Patterns of Dual Allegiance m Industry, Cambridge M iss Ilirvaid Uni 
versify Press, 1960 
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So is the emplover Society will not permit either to demand total loyalty 
from the individual 

1 hough dual allegiance is rcalitv at the woikcr level, thcic is limited 
evidence that it liardlv exists among management and union leaders As 
each moves to a position of lcadciship he tends to change toward a new 
role tint gives primary allegiance to the group he is serving ,B 

A GII\NCING UNION ROLE? 

Unions have cast a major influence upon human relations at work 
during the list halt century, and it is certain tint tins influence will con 
tunic howcvci, autoiiutioii and otlici technical and social clnngcs mav be 
amending the unions iolc It is difFicuIt to discuss these developments 
without ippe mug to be cntic ll of the whole union movement however, it 
is csscnti 11 to sec these developments bioullv in oielei to set them in pei 
spec live Vnd it is necessaiv to sticss human relations deficiencies because 
tlicv arc po lble aic is of eh mge 

Unions line hid onh niocleritc ippe il to oflicc technical and pro 
fcssionil people 11ns is undeist mdable tor a nuinbei of icasons \11 three 
gnnips feel closci to man igcnient ind tv pic ilh ire closer m terms of loca 
t ioi l md unimiuiiir it ion chains Unions line tended to tike the role of 
pool man s lcpiescntatnc which substantiillv excludes the three groups 
mentioned Moic important from a hum in relations point of view, much 
union plnlosophv his cinphisi/ecl conflict (eg b lrgaming md stukes) to 
wiest resources from ofrhcis whereas the plnlosophv of the profession il is 
to be of semee and to contribute moic m order to be woith moie While 
the cinphvis of one is protecting and tiking emphisis of the other is 
suving and eontiibiitmg 1 he littei appioach appears to oflei much more 
positive niotiv it ion 

In the advanced scientific professional soeietv which is emerging, posi 
tiv( motiv ltion becomes nunc linpoit lilt is a meins of getting results In 
fact it become^ tsscntnil foi positive motiv ltion to be the piinic tone of 
industiial iel itions, because the piopoition of cmr labor force doing mtcl 
lcetual and creative work is mcieising rapidlv, and this kind of emplovcc 
requires positive motivation One cannot make a scientist be crcitive one 
can onlv motivate him positivclv Rut does the tiichtionil union role of 
conflict pioviele a positive tone toi appcilmg to scientific profession il cm 
pUnces’’ Appaicntl} not \iul if the union changes its role to appeal to 
these gioups it inav then lose its appe il to manual woiker Can the union 
plav several roles to diflcicnt groups without creating internal stresses that 

1(1 Ross Stu'rur \V \ Chilimn md Milton Dtrber * Guttinan type Scales fw 
Union ind Man ipuncnt \ttitudcs toward 1 nh Other, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
October, 1958, pp 293-300 
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will bring it to its knees? Perhaps there will be a tendency for professional 
associations, state licensing boards, and other agencies, rather than unions, 
to “represent” intellectual workers, leaving primarily manual workers for 
union representation. Perhaps not. However, unions already have reached 
a plateau in their growth curve as a proportion of the labor force. No mat¬ 
ter which diicction the wind blows, it seems certain that changes in the 
union role wall occur as it seeks solutions to some of these problems. It is 
also certain that the more complex society vve face will have less patience 
with strikes, make-work rules, and similar practices. 

Unions need to ask themselves how r their basic philosophy integrates 
w r ith emerging trends. For example, in human relations the fundamental 
idea of individual differences has been effectively drowned by the union's 
penchant for standardization, uniformity, and equal tlm-and-that for every - 
onc. What can be done to make the inflexible procedure, the airtight con 
tract, and the union-wiclc standard apply to individual situations? Crowing 
pressure to think in global terms has caused issues to become symbolized in 
statistical norms and settled in central headquarters, leaving the person iso¬ 
lated on the sidelines. Union benefits are largely general, applving only to 
the group. 20 With respect to another concept, human dignity—does a stand 
ardized man have dignitv? At least the union movement historically has 
sought dignitv for its members, but unions have used violence, harassment, 
and compulsion, which denied dignity' for noninembcrs. The anonymous 
telephone call, tossed rocks, and overturned cars aic affronts to dignity. 

Another area of interest is the conflict of values arising from union 
emphasis on security and management emphasis on incentive, as partially 
represented by seniority versus merit. Additionally, the relation of muon 
members w r ith nonmembers is important, especially concerning voluntary 
union members 1 11 p. Furthermore, with the development of automation, it 
is likely that there will be more process identification in work groups, 
meaning that all woikeis in a process will feel some community of interest. 
This will bring such varied persons as scientists, maintenance men, and 
technicians together in one group, somewhat similar to the vast array of 
specialists at all levels brought together 111 .1 hospital operating room. Under 
these conditions process unionism could emerge as rival to craft unionism 
and industrial unionism. Is this a possible union iolc in the future? Re¬ 
gardless of direction, some significant changes are expected. 

SUMMARY 

The union introduces additional formal and informal organizations at 
work. Fins tends to complicate interaction of all parties in employee rcla 

20 For example, a study of British trade unions reported: “A considerable element 
of depersonalization has taken place in the trade union.” Sec T. K. Stephenson, "The 
Changing Role of Local Democracy," The Sociological Review , July, 1957, p. 39. 
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tions and sometimes leads to intervention by another formal organization- 
government. 

The political structure of the union differs from the authoritarian 
structure of management, causing the two organizations to operate differ¬ 
ently in the same environment. They sometimes have difficulty “seeing 
sense" in the other's actions. Leaders of each see the other's leaders in a 
different way, requiring great tolerance and understanding in order to work 
together. 

The union provides additional psychological and social benefits, such 
as group solidarity, leadership opportunities, protection from unreasonable 
managers, communication to management, and social power to get rewards 
for its members. These benefits arc in accord with its fraternal and social- 
power goals. In exercising its social controls, the union reduces the authority 
of management to take independent action. It also gains allegiance of 
workers, but this does not materially reduce long-run allegiance to man¬ 
agement. 

It appears that significant changes are taking place in the union role. 
Working relations of union and management are discussed in the next 
chapter. 


Questions 

1 . What is the general effect of the second formal and informal organiza¬ 
tion which a union brings to an employing institution? 

2. Discuss the three general goals of unions. What is their effect on human 
relations? What is the role of social duress in these goals? 

3 . Do you personally believe that union-management wage determination 
is primarily an economic matter, or is human relations significantly involved? 

4 . Distinguish the union's political structure from management's authori¬ 
tarian structure. How do these differences affect human relations? 

5 . What does management mean when it says il wants labor-management 
relations to be “businesslike"? Is it desirable to make them more businesslike? 

6. Is dual allegiance reasonable? Can a person have allegiance to two 
competing groups? 

7 . Select a debating team from your class and debate the statement: Re¬ 
solved that the over-all effect of unions on human relations in business has 
been favorable. (Try to confine your discussion to human relations.) 

8. Discuss possible changes in the union’s role during the next 50 years. 


Supplementary Readings 
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WORKING WITH UNIONS 


Hit company does not sav “vcs ' I lie company cannot 
talk Some responsible individual 01 group of individuals 
sa\ s 4 yes T 

Lawrinct A \rrirv 1 


\lthough human aspects of laboi relations are discussed throughout this 
book, the cuncut cluptcr is devoted pmnaiily to two important libor rela 
t ons jctiMlits which minaguncut md 1 iboi fonnalh establish for dealing 
yyith each otliei I lie se ictivitus collective bug lining and griev incc sys 
terns establish the tone of laboi relations m an oigam/ation Nearly all 
employeis who engrge in collecti\c bargaining base a formil gneyanee sys 
tern as put of their labor contract In f itt, workable grievance systems have 
been one of the unions major contributions to good human re.litions. 
however it should be remembered that an effective grievance system is a 
bisic hum in relations ichvit) m almost anv orginization— unionized or 
noimmom/cd 2 

\n institution docs not baigain or file a griev nice People ically take 
these actions As lllustrited m the quotation lntiodueing this chapter, a 
company does not sav yes Ncithei does a union Both are lifeless plian 
toms until some person or group speaks for them and through them I his 
is how human iclahoiis gets involved 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Collective bargaining requires negotiations between representatives of 
management and labor to accomplish a written agreement covering terms 

1 Manatfimcnt in Action New ’York Ament in Manipenunt Association 1956, 

p 26 

CwTievanci Procedures in Nonunwniztd Companies National Industrial Confer 
cnee Boird Studies in Personnel Polity no 101 New \ ork 1950 ind Rud L Shaw 
A C-ntvanct Proccduit for Non unionized hmployees, Personnel, July-\ugust, 1959, 
pp 66-70 
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and conditions of employment. It is essentially a compromise and balanc¬ 
ing of opposing pressures of two social groups who have enough mutual 
interests and goals to reach a workable agreement voluntarily. (There arc 
exceptions, of course.) Pressures at the bargaining table arc usually framed 
in economic and technical terms; yet bargaining over-all is a social process 
which very much involves human relations. The human relations objective 
of collective bargaining is to work towaid a new equilibrium or balance of 
opposing social forces and to make it easier to maintain this new equilib¬ 
rium. To the extent that these pressures can be reconciled, conflict can 
be reduced. Observe what occurred in the following situation. 3 

The president of a small, unorganized company believed in unions and 
was gratified when he was notified his employees were forming a union. 
Their negotiating committee submitted a list of demands in advance. 
The president studied them carefully and found them reasonable; so, 
he decided to surpnsc his vvoikcis and grant all demands in full at the 
first meeting of the negotiating committee. This magnanimous attitude 
would, he thought, set a firm basis for good union relations. At the fiisl 
meeting, lie granted all demands as he had planned, but much to his 
own surprise, the union representatives were not at all pleased. 'Flic con¬ 
tract was duly signed, hut relations deteriorated instead of improved. 

What had happened in this case? The union arose out of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and its members expected to have to fight to remove these dissatisfac¬ 
tions. Committee members took their task seriously, and prepared long 
and hard. T heir emotions were built up. T hen management conceded 
everything they wanted, and they went away from negotiations w'lth their 
pent-up emotions still awaiting expression. They were frustrated. T hey felt 
insufficient—if the president could grant these demands so casilv, surely 
they had failed to demand enough. New emotions were piled atop the old 
ones still unexpressed. T he manufacturer made one major mistake in this 
case. He failed to recognize that bargaining deals in the emotions of 
people as well as in logic and economic interests. In fact, collective bar¬ 
gaining is one of the most difficult human relations activities, requiring 
careful preparation and topnotch executive competence. It is not usually 
accomplished by some easy trick or gimmick. 

Preparation for Negotiations. The typical citizen looks upon collec¬ 
tive bargaining as an affair which is conducted annually or less often, and 
then is finished and forgotten until the next time for bargaining rolls 
around. This is the wav he reads about bargaining in the public press; and 
accordingly that is all there is to it. This viewpoint is shared by many man¬ 
agers and a few labor’leaders, too. As one manager put it, “Thank good¬ 
ness, bargaining is finished for this year. Now we can get down to business!” 

» Sidney Garfield and William F. Whyte, 'The Collective Bargaining Process: 
A Human Relations Analysis," Human Organization , Summer, 1950, p. 5. 
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Actually, this conception of periodic bargaining recognizes only a part 
of the whole cloth I rom the human relations point of \ie\\ t collective 
bargaining z& a continuous process It is true that formal negotiations around 
a baigaimng tabic tike place onl\ ptnodicallv but after the contract is 
consummated, a number of other aspects of collective bargaining still re 
mini to be pcrfoimed Hit contract must be communicated to managers 
employees and union officers After that it must be interpreted New 
situitions, not exactly spelled out in the contract arc always cropping up, 
requiring 111 lodgement and union representatives to get togcthei to try to 
mteiprct whit the contract says or what thc\ meant it to say Decisions 
must be made concerning whether something is or is not covered b\ the 
contiact Ml the while, as these interpretitions are being made both par 
tics ire watching for flaws m different sections of their contract so that 
they can introduce imendments to these sections at the next negotntion 
period I hey aie also tudving local, mdustrv wide and iiitionwide labor 
rchtions developments to see how their own contract mi) be affected I his 
mems tint while the old contiact is being interpreted (md according to 
the way that it is interpreted) plans for negotiating a new contract are 
under w n I ml) over all collective birgaunng 1% a continuous human rcla 
hons process 

In planning for negotiations mmagement should first take stock of 
its present state of hbor relations bee ruse each forthcoming bargaining 
period is built upon what has gone before If labor relations are poor md 
the union is ant igonistie, then the next bargaining session will tend to be 
antigomstic too In appraising the current stite of labor relations manage 
ment should not overlook conditions within the union It tlieic is trouble 
here it mu spill over into the bargaining sessions Is the union leadership 
sound? Me there rivalries between two or more factions? Questions like 
these must be considered in ordci to predict what kinds of attitudes the 
companv will face acioss the bargnmng table 

There aie three broad types of labor relitions armed truce, working 
harmonv and union management cooperation * Lach one has different 
bargaining characteristics from the others If bargaining is new at a com 
pan) and particularly if it has been preetded by a hard fought orginizing 
campaign then the two parties will probably begin in a state of irmtd 
truce Organizing campaigns usually engender quite a bit of aggression and 
hostiht) 1 motions rise to a high pitch and management should not expect 
them to cool immediately Over a period of vears at a company, as its man 
agers and the union officers gain bargaining inatnntv and experience, labor 
relations probably will improve from armed truce to working harmony Ma 
ture leaders will develop ways to work together instead of fighting each 
other 

4 r redcrick H Harbison and John R Coleman, Goals and Strategy in Collective 
Bargaining , New York Harper and Brothers 19^1 chaps 2, 3 and 4 
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Assuming that mature managers and labor leaders continue to mipro\e 
labor relations at a company, they ma\ eventually develop limited areas of 
joint consultation or union management cooperation I his third tvpc of 
labor relations is relatively rare and it occurs 11101c in smill companies 
than large ones It assumes that management and laboi have developed 
a community of inteiest in some activity and ire actively cooperating 111 it 
No longer ire they bargaining by means of opposing pressures insteid they 
are jointly applying tlieir pressures to the problem at hand, vylntcvci it is 
This hind of cooperation implies some mutual responsibility on the part 
of the union I xamples arc cooperltion on suggestion piognms recruiting 
progums, safety activities, and productivity lmpioytments hisuillv with 
the aid of union management production committees) I his type ot co 
operation docs not replace collective bargaining but it should stabilize 
and improve bargaining Union management cooperation is cli iractcu/cd 
by two important additions to the collective bargumng rel itionship (1) 
a psychological atmosphere in which each paitv feels fiee to ippioach the 
other for cooperation without fear that this ipproich wcikcns its bargmi 
jiu f position ind (2) a problem solving viewpoint ind method lathci tli 111 a 
bdance of power outlook and method 

Regardless of the type of labor iclations a compim his, 111 picpmng 
for negotiations it should gun the pirticipation of its foremen md middle 
111 lingers I licsc arc the men who actually Inc with the euircut eontrict 
day by day and they know much about whcie it is weik ind strong I 111 
tlicrmorc these art the men who will administer the new contract md 
they will give the contract bcttci support if they cm pnticipate 111 the 
changes that are made If their voice is heard—and hcucl in ldv nice — 
they Jiould feci more responsible for making the contract woik Ol cquil 
mipoitance, f top management comes to the bugamuig tiblc without its 
foremen by its side it will lack the rcdistic touch which the union his, he 
cause usually mod union represcntatiyes arc workers intiiiiiteiy acquainted 
with dav to day problems 

Strategy and Tactics in Negotiations. Cullecliyc barg lining is a flex 
ihle T giye and take gioup piocess It depends ujxm both c ireful prcpintion 
and skillful maneuyermg at the bargaining table Ihep uition alone is not 
enough, because the most careful plans can be ripped asimdci bv some mi 
expected development in bargaining negotiations 1 his means above all, 
that management must be in a flexible position when i1 comes to the bar 
gaining table If t takes extreme positions in the beginning and consistent 
lv peppcis the opposition with a categorical ‘No, we won l, it nu) hive 
to waste much of its energy trying to extricate itself from this unalterable 

tor 111 c\ iinplc ot the problem solving viewpoint in collective birgnninr con 
trasted with a winnerlosei experiment, sec Robert R Hlake and Jine S Mouton, 

* Reaetions to Intugroiip Competition under Win 1 ose Conditions Mana^tm^nt 
Science July 1961, pp 420-435 
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position as negotiations develop Furthermore, this kind of negative begin¬ 
ning sets the wrong emotional tone for bargaining sessions It is much 
bettei if both parties use the first few meetings to present and explain their 
demands without doing any actual bargaining at this point. Some em- 
plovcrs make this distinction complete b\ first having with the union pre- 
negotiation conferences in which both parties try to communicate their de¬ 
mands, sell” their ideas, and obtain agreement on facts such as current 
wages and )ob classifications In this was some agreement on the current 
situation is reached before agreement on new demands is sought 

Bargaining attitudes aic important If managers do not fulh accept 
the union 01 if union leaders do not fully accept the business s\stcm, then 
it is lo be expected that sessions will be emotional and liaid fought hacli 
group will be defensive bccjusc it will feel that its survival is being chal¬ 
lenged In the same wav that each gioup will be defensive about its insti¬ 
tution cicli person will be defensive and emotional if he is personally 
challenged, and bargaining sessions will deteriorate into personal argu¬ 
ments 

In one cninpmv for iximplc an international union negotiator slated 
to tlu coinpmv president Whit do von know about the needs of the men 
in the shop -1 \ou nc\er diel mv 111 uiual labor and sou re too fit to do a dav s 
work now if sou li id to' I lie president replied ill it the union lepu sentativc 
did not lim enough ediicition lo understand business amw n so win bother 
to bug 1111 \t this point bugaming ceased and personal recriminations begin 
lo H\ fiom both sides No bargaining was accomplished until the next session 
several class latei 

Oct ision ills negotiators as a matter of strategv pick a fight with 
someone on the othc-i team Some negotiators believe that if tlies can anger 
the opposing chief negotiator, thev ina> tlnow him off guard and wcai linn 
down, Ihcicb) winning concessions the) could not othciuisc gain 11ns 
appioaeli iu.iv be effective in certain emeigcnev situations, but it is hardly 
conductive to building long run cooperation Some negotiators use lengthy 
ill night sessions to fatigue the otlici side and get it to concede hurucdl) 
in oidei to get some rest 1 his strati g\ 111.1v hackfiie, liowcvcn, because one 
part} can fatigue as fast as the otlici Main ncgotntois refuse to bargain 
more than a few horns a dav because thev believe that an agreement made 
w lien thev are dulled bv midnight fatigue mav not look so good 111 the 
morning sunlight howcvci, when a strike or other showdown is imminent., 
bargaining sessions tend to giow longer a> the prcssuics mount In fact, 
some union lcadcis take pride in all night sessions, because they feel it 
shows their membership how hard the leaders are working foi them. 

Raigaimng methods have a significant influence on agiccmcnt, just 
as attitudes do Parties sometimes pursue tactics so different that they 
ncvei quite understand what the other is doing, and agreement becomes 
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almost impossible until they can begin to communicate with each other. 
For example, what is the role of a lawyer at the bargaining table 7 Is he 
speaking as a baigaining representati\e of his client, or only as a legal 
adviser to his client 7 r lhe same question can also be asked concerning an 
international union representative, if one is present In fact, the overall 
question of who will attend the bargaining sessions is an important one 
Fach side will have a chief negotiator, but usually moic than one person 
will speak across the bargaining table as a negotiator However it is wise 
to limit the si/e of the negotiating committee, because this keeps human 
interrelationships down to a reasonable number If the group is small, all 
active negotiators can get to know each other fairly well as negotiations 
develop 

It is common practice for both sides also to have present a number of 
nonnegotiating advisers and observers The advisers deal only with their 
own negotiator latlier than across the tabic The observer usually listen 
onh The ovei all result is sometimes called "goldfish bowl bargaining be 
eause the active negotiators arc constantly working in the picscncc of a 
large group of adwscis and observers Observer are often used as a means 
of communicating the cuncnt state of negotiations Management, foi 
example, inav have its foremen attend bargaining sessions on a rotating 
basis In some cases the foicmen select their own delegates 1 he union may 
encourage stewards or rank and file member to attend in order to keep 
them informed and to assure them that their union leaders are working 
diligently and making no "sell out to management 

One unpoitant tactical device is the recess It is obviously useful when 
negotiator become fatigued, but moic important, it is a means for the 
bargaining committee to discuss some point pnvately If member of a 
committee show chsjgiccment among themselves, this may indicate weak 
ness to the other side, so when a knotty problem arises some member may 
icqucst a recess 1 his allows cither party to thiasli out the problem in 
private and icturn to the meeting with a united front A recess, further 
more, gives one parts tune to woik out of a difficult position Just as a 
football team cills lime out, when the going gets tough, a negotiating 
committee should recess to icconsidcr its position, assemble more in forma 
tion, or consult higher authority 

Ihcic are a number of other tactics which may make human relations 
easier at the bargaining table When some negotiators reach an especially 
troublesome issue that is delaying negotiations, they icquest that it be 
tabled and then taken up in later meetings They hope that meanwhile 
the situation will change to make the issue inoie easily resolved In some 
bargaining sessions there is mutual agreement to begin negotiations with 
the easy or minor problems, gradually working up to the more difficult ones 
Subcommittees may be used to get a difficult pioblem out of the main 
stream of bargaining into the quieter environment of a smaller group All 
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negotiators use counterproposals in an effort to get the two sides closer to¬ 
gether. To take an example, if the union asked for a 10 -cent wage increase, 
management might ( 1 ) offer an 8 -cent increase to skilled workers and 4 
cents to all others, ( 2 ) offer a pension plan costing 6 cents in lieu of any 
wage increase, or ( 3 ) demand a management-rights clause along with the 
wage increase. Since the union typically does most of the asking during 
negotiations, management will be wise to introduce whatever elements it 
can to reverse this relationship and gain the initiative. 

Jf an agreement cannot be reached, the union may call a strike or a 
mediator may be brought to the scene by one of the parties or by govern¬ 
ment. The mediator’s role is that of an outside specialist who is free of 
the emotionalism in which the parties are involved. He has wide experience 
and a fresh viewpoint, which may enable him to suggest settlements not 
previously considered. He also helps hold down emotionalism and uses 
direct persuasion to try to get the parties to come to agreement. One com¬ 
prehensive study reported that a mediator’s two more important skills were 
intellectual ability and “tough” human relations/’ From a human relations 
point of view, one of his important functions is that of confidential inter¬ 
mediary between the parties. He is a communicator carrying messages and 
viewpoints from one party to the other. This enables the negotiators to 
sound out each other without formally committing themselves. Here is a 
simplified version of how this worked in one company. 

Management hinted to the mediator that it might raise its wage offer to 
12 cents if the union would drop the thorny union security issue. The mediator 
scurried across the street to union headquarters and suggested that he might 
be able to get management to come up to 12 cents on its wage offer, but he 
didn’t think management would budge on union security. The union officers 
hinted that they couldn’t sell that kind of a package to the membership, but 
they might be able to sell a package which included a sixth holiday. After re¬ 
ceiving that information, the mediator had another talk with management the 
next day, and so on. 

When agreement is reached on any issue, it should be put in writing 
as clearly and concisely as possible. The people who write the contract 
must remember that people with different education, interests, and back¬ 
grounds will use it; and a clause is no good unless most readers can get the 
same meaning out of it. The contract is written to stabilize relationships 
rather than to confuse them. Legal terminology should be at a minimum 
because most of those who will use the contract are not lawyers. Though 
the contract must be legally correct, it also must command the emotional 
respect of the parties involved; and it will not do this if they cannot under- 

6 Henry A. Landsberger, “The Behavior and Personality of the Labor Mediator: 
The Parties’ Perception of Mediator Behavior,” Personnel Psychology , Autumn, I960, 
pp. 529-347. 
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stand it Contract clauses can be tested for meaning b\ having them read 
bv foremen and workers who have not attended negotiations and hence 
have onh the wnttcn words to depend upon 

1 lie, signing of the contract is an important occasion It is evidence to 
everyone m the compam that the tensions and conflicts of bargaining aie 
now ended, and that the parties aie in mutuil agreement on a program 
of constructive action I his ceicinom is to mim woikcrs m nnportint 
svmbol of cooperltion so it should be piopciU publicized 

Maintaining the Contract. Signing the conti ict is onh put of the 
job to be done I he next step is to coiiimuniLJtc it to those who will woik 
bv it Copies ire usiialh printed for c ich foicinm and stew lid md in 
most companies each worker gets l copv When there ire in ijoi contuct 
changes, nuingcmcnt tnav decide to hold foremens meetings to cxplun 
the new climes Union leaders mu do the sime foi then slew nds Since 
cmplover and union goals in tliu instance ire tlie sunc — bcttci unelei 
striiiding of tilt contract-joint meetings are sometimes held Jn this was 
foremen ind stewards get identical instruction and aie shown tint min 
agement and union have mutual inteiest in corrccth interpreting the eon 
tract Separate meetings on the otliei hind give the nnpres ion tint there 
is a separate management and union position lcgirelmg the contnct 

Although line managers will do most of the contract interpret it ion 
themselves, usuallv a staff agenev is given responsibihtv foi ichismg mm 
agers on difficult interpretations md following up to sec tint interpret i 
tions arc consistent I his rcsponsibditv tvpieallv is assigned lo a laboi icla 
tions representative in the personnel office 

As a reflection of the continuous n iturc of bug lining some funis 
have adopted the practice of signing supplemental jgicemcnts duiing the 
life of the mam contract in order to keep it up to d ite I he sc supplements 
either introduce a new clause whose need was not seen when the conti ut 
was originally negotiated, or the\ mcreh interpret in existing dime to 
applv to some problem that lias arisen In either e ise the pioblcin is 
usuallv minor because major problems arc held over for full scale negotn 
tion Note that this kind of supplemental bargaining depends on mutual 
consent of the pirties If one parts says No, I don t want to negotiate 
this point/ the other party is generally compelled to wait until the next 
baigaining period 

In the final analvsis, a collective bargaining contract is mciclv a word 
symbol of the agreement which is in the minds of the parties 1 he same 
contract words can be interpreted and acted upon in many different ways 

T For example see the HOLMAW (How Our Labor M in igLmuit Agree rent 
Works) course of one company in John Neumann, HOLMAW A Company \ raining 
Course on the Labor/Management Agreement, American Management Association 
Management Report, no 54, 1961, pp 89-92 
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depending on how people feel about them, so the wise manager tries to 
build sound over-jll union management relations in order to get maximum 
effectiveness out of Ins contract This point is confirmed b) a senes of case 
studies of the "causes of industrial peace under collective bargaining” 
mack b) the National Planning Association (Note the positive emphasis 
on causes of industrial peace ) Based upon this research the following basic 
causes of industrial peace were reported I hey heavily emphasize the 
human relations aspects of union management relations R 

1 Mnnpeincnt fulls accepts coliccti\c bargaining and the union as 
in institution 

2 Jlu union fulls accepts private ownership and operation of in 
dustrv ind recognizes tint its mcmbcis’ wclfaic depends on the com 
pun s sueec*' fill opcrition 

^ I lit union is strong icsponsibk, and democratic 

4 1 he compam does not mteifeie in internal union affairs or try to 
alien itc the workers union alleginice 

5 C iimpim and union mutualh trust each other and have no major 
ideologic il conflicts 

6 Ncithei parts uses 1 legdistic appioach 111 bugaming 

^ Collective birgninng is pioblcin centered rather than focused on 
light md principles 

S I lieu is effective union in 111 igcmcnt consultation ind inform 1 
turn sli mug 

9 C.ncv luces ire settled piompth, usually in the local plant The 
proa dine is flexible and informal 

Some Issues Inere isinglv the lughci order need satisfactions are be¬ 
coming unpoitant and questions arise concerning whether these can be 
baigamcd cdiketivclv or not It is difficult to scenic better social sitisfac 
turns foi 1 multitude ot different personalities, and almost impossible to 
gel foi a man his self respect and self realization I hesc cannot be awarded 
or bought thev lme to be earned and felt Can collective bargaining serve 
these need s itisf ic turns"* I lie answer probably is ‘^cs and no, or “Partlv ” 
It is not easy to serve these needs direclh w howevei, bargaining mav serve 
them indirectly by establishing a chmitc for their development Histon 
calk it has already helped meet some needs in this wav Tor example, if it 
is accepted that bargaining has protected employees from some arbitrary 
managerial action, and that it has not introduced offsetting disadvantages, 
then climate has been improved for satisfving higher order needs 

1 he attempt to satisfy highei order needs bv bargaining will however, 
rccjuirc new bargaining approaches The “old reliable” of either more wages 
or more security as a palliative for almost anv pioblem will need to give 

g Fundamentals of labor Peace A 1 trial Report Washington DC National 
Planning Association, 1953, Cast bliich no 14, pp 93-94 
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way to more subtle, sophisticated approaches which tend toward flexibility, 
local determination, recognition of individual differences, teamwork with 
the employer, and other matters likely to build a positive climate. 

Another issue is management initiative in labor relations. Bargaining 
implies a two-way relationship, but historically management has made very 
few demands at the bargaining table. For a long while bargaining lapsed 
into a unilateral demand by labor and subsequent concession of part of 
that demand by management. A similar lack of managerial initiative ex¬ 
isted in day-to-day relations, though probably not so scvciely. Management 
seemed cowed and frustrated by its bargaining adversary. Management 
accomplishments slipped because (1) the managing process per se requires 
some initiative, and (2) as just mentioned, true bargaining is a two-way 
affair. The pendulum is now swinging to more management initiative. As 
a matter of fact, there is considerable evidence thjt a two-way relationship 
gets more satisfying results for both parties. One comprehensive study of 
labor relations reported that one of the three chief determinants of success 
was management initiative in labor relations. H On this same subject Wil¬ 
liam F. Whyte states: “In every case that has come to my attention where 
union and management people report that they get along well together, I 
have found that at all levels where union and management people interact, 
the initiation of changes in activity docs not come exclusively from the 
union side/’ 10 

One method of management initiative in bargaining has come to be 
known as “Boulwarcism” after iLs chief proponent, L. R. Boulware. With 
this philosophy, management considers all factors in the situation and de¬ 
cides what is the fair, best offer it can make to employees. It then makes 
the offer and refuses to budge in the face of union counterproposals, threats, 
and strikes. If issues conic before the public press, management presents 
its position vigorously. This kind of approach restores bargaining initiative 
to management; however, its danger is that the employer will go so far that 
his action becomes unilateral, thus swinging the pendulum from uni¬ 
lateral union initiative to its equivalent by management. At neither ex¬ 
treme is there a two-w'ay bargaining relationship. However, the unilateral 
approach is a workable tactic for an employer—if he is powerful—to use to 
tone down a bullying union or to deal with a communist-led one w'hosc 
interests in the first place were not genuine bargaining. If a union depicts 
employers as blackguards who must be driven to an unwilling settlement by 
brute force and depicts itself as the sole party interested in workingmen, 
then it may be encouraging a unilateral employer response. 

B E. R. Livemash, “Brookings Research Project on the Influence of Unions upon 
Management: A Reappraisal of Union Policies and Industrial Management," in 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting, Madison, Wis.: Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1960, p. 188. 

10 William F. Whyte, M<m and Organization, Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. f 1959, pp. 50-51. 
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Another approach of some interest is the use of clinical psychologists 
to help the parties perceive their problems, rtstore communication, and dc 
velop understanding 11 A fundamental difficulty with collective bargaining 
is that both management and labor approach it as a win or lose proposition, 
consequents, each girds itself to do battle with the other Both parties 
come to the bargaining table rcadv to reject and ridicule as unreasonable 
the others demands Bv expecting these things and preparing for them, 
cicli sets a tone of relationship which tends actually to bung about the 
conduct expected Genuine collaboration becomes almost impossible Since 
ucitlici pait\ wants to lose and both wish to win citlici a bitter fight or a 
stind ofl stalein ite is hkclv to occur If the fight gets too rough or the stale 
m ite goes too long we call in an arbitiatoi or the government thus restrict 
mg the combitants fiecdom and making them more dependent on others 
Under these conditions government control probibh will continue ex 
pandmg 

I hough the situ ition described can be ciscd with virions brikes and 
balms the michmcn of conflict is still there \\ h it is needed is a whole 
new theurv of bargaining or perh ips to do awa\ with bargaining entirclv 
JHehivmril science theorv piovulcs tire framework tor 1 better approach, 
ilrcadv tried succcssfullv bs sevenl einplouis 1 his new approach rceog 
111/cs union management eonfliet is tjilmes m problemsolving, aLtempts 
to help the gioup find the causes of its fnliucs and directlv treats these 
causes to restore mature rcl itions I Ins pioblem solv mg birgainmg sets 
a tone of coll lboi ition instead ol eonfliet 

In one small compinv the system woiked as follows All persons in 
solved in the opu ition of 1 cleplrtment met away from their woik for a 
few davs under the guidincc of a hell i\ 101 al scientist in order to discuss 
their perceptions of cith other their gods, and finallv their problems 
Supervisor workers stew lrd jnd staff were included I lie\ presented to 
minagemcnt a stitement of their problems with desnablc solutions 
1 ach department did this 1 hough cost of these sessions was consider 
able for the first time mmigement and union hid joint statements 
of needed changes from the work units themselves These statements 
included items previously overlooked bv both union and management 
Note ilso tint these items were elcseloped in colllbontion, not in bir 
gaining With this grass roots help (the procedure is sometimes called 
grassroots bargaining) a problemsolving tone was set for the customary 
bargaining sessions, and 1 new and superior eontiact was reaehh agreed 
upon this new contract lnd the support of the gnss roots because it 
came from them and fitted their needs 

There arc other approaches which also cast out traditional win lose 
bargaining, each based upon sound behavioral science theory The point 

11 George A Mutnch A Clinic j1 Psychologists Ircitmcnt of Labor Management 
Conflicts/' Personnel Psychology, Summer 1960 pp 165-172 
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is that impro\ements can be made It is time for more innovation in labor- 
management re kif/ons—innovations which will help the participants sol\c 
then own problems instead of depending on outside force I lie tlicorv 
and techniques foi pioblem sol\mg bargaining ,11c now available Baigain 
ing should begin with problem definition and estlblislmunt of facts 
rather than with demands and counterproposals 

Some icscauh h is suppoitcd the tin sis that the tuhnnlngv of nidus 
trialization jjci se cicatcs unlustriil relations s\stems and tonscquentlv 
establishes the tv pc of labor man igemcnt lelations that will exist m am 
societv at an\ point m its lnston ^ 11 ns tv pc of philosopliv is ‘micro 
tlimkiiig it its best and should stimulate fuithci insight into labor 
nun igemcnt ichtions Imlustnahsm is the overpowering tone tiansfoini 
ing laboi iclations and even social relations into different levels of accom 
modation as 1 societv proceeds fiom lianchenft libor to adv meed nidus 
tnah'ition It toicis the economv to pivot aiouiul 1 irgc mdustml ojgam 
/ations complcv vvoik lueiaiehies and 111 oinnipn sent state \eklition ills, 
it shape*, social values to suppoit teclmologv, to leward hard woik, to 
achieve a complex accommodation of virions group interests 111 a web 
of uiles, and to depend on man igemcnt to make tliaL aceommod ition 
productive Whcic cnlicr economic philosophies gave libor ihnost full 
credit foi pToductivitv the lndustrillism concept gives piedoimniul e 1 edit 
to a piofcssioml management elite 4 and idv meed technical people Mm 
agLincnt s icile is i ccntial one because it administers the web of mlcs and 
makes the accommodation pioductivc 

Vs a societv advances into liidustiialism management is a system 
of aulhontv gradnillv passes tliiough four stages on tire continuum fiom 
autlioritarian to paternalistic to constitutional to participatee manage 
merit Constitutional management slums its ink making powers with 
other agencies, such as unions and government 1 (P 11 tic ip itiv e manage 
nient is discussed 111 a 1 itu chaptci ) J 1 tins stimulating thesis is correct, 
then adv meed industrial societies inav expect then labor relations to move 
toward participative management in the long future 

GRIEVANCE SYSTEMS 

I11 the context 111 which this book uses the teim, a grievance is de¬ 
fined as an) real or imagined feeling of personal injustice which an em- 

12 I rcclerick llarbison and Chirks A Mvcrs, Management in the Industrial World 
A 71 International Analysis, New York McCraw Hill Book Company, Inc, 1959, and 
Clark Kerr, John 1 Dunlop I redcrick Hnbison, and Charles A Mvcrs Industrialism 
and Industrial Man I he Problems of Labor and Management in Industrial Growth, 
Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1960 

” See also Lhc use of this term in Beniamin M Selekman, A Moral Philosophy for 
Management, New York MeGiaw IIill Book Company, Inc , 1959, pp 204-215 
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ployee has concerning his employment relationship. (In some unionized 
companies, a grievance is narrowly limited to mean, “any protested vio¬ 
lation of the labor contract.' 7 ) This feeling does not have to be expressed to 
become a grievance. Neither does it have to be true or correct; a feeling 
which arises from imaginary' conditions or from erroneous logic is still 
a grievance if it causes a feeling of injustice. In this case it is said to 
arise within the individual rather than from external conditions. Usually, 
but not always, the term “grievance 7 ' applies only to one's personal feel¬ 
ing of injustice. If Joe feels that Bill has been treated unjustly, Joe docs 
not have a grievance. However, if Joe feels that both he and Bill have 
been treated unjustly on the same matter, procedures usually permit Joe 
to present his grievance both for himself and as an agent of all others simi¬ 
larly treated. In this way, one dissatisfied person may present a grievance 
for one hundred others. When Joe formally expresses liis grievance in the 
grievance system, it is said that lie ’Tiles” a grievance. If he states it in¬ 
formally, it is often called a complaint or gripe. 

Quite often a distinction must be made between an employee's actual 
grievance and his stated grievance. Kmployccs sometimes do not know 
precisely what is making them dissatisfied. Their own feelings may set up 
mental blocks which prevent them from interpreting correctly what is 
happening. They may not have sufficient knowledge of human nature or 
of the many social forces impinging on them. Not knowing their actual 
grievances but still feeling dissatisfied, they tend to file grievances about 
something else. When management corrects this ‘‘something else,” both 
management and the worker find to their surprise that dissatisfaction still 
exists because of some actual grievance yet uncovered. On other occasions 
a worker knows liis actual grievance, blit disguises it because he is afraid 
to state it directly . Here is an example. 

A semiskilled machine operator filed a grievance saying that he was not 
given an automatic seniority wage increase which was due him. Both the 
seniority and wage-increase systems were complicated, suggesting to manage¬ 
ment that there may have been a mistake or the operator could justifiably 
be confused. Careful investigation disclosed that the operator was not due an 
increase according to the labor contract, and management spent nearly ail 
hour at two grievance levels trying to explain the rules to him. lie did not 
seem convinced and kept answering “Yes, but . . 

Finally an astute personnel clerk who was present concluded that there 
was something behind this stated grievance, because the operator kept referring 
to what “other workers” received. When the conversation was turned in this 
direction, the operator soon disclosed that a fellow worker who was hired the 
same day had said, “I got a 2 -cent seniority' increase 011 niv last check. Did 
you?” This was the machine operator’s real gr'jvance, but he did not want to 
state it this way because it might embarrass his friend if it was untrue. As soon 
as the operator was assured that his friend did not get the raise, the operator’s 
grievance vanished. 
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A grievance rate is usually stated m terms of the number of written 
grievances presented per 100 employees in 011c year There are so many 
factors which affect grievances that a low rate is not neccssaril\ desirable 
because it mas mean that gncsances arc suppressed Nor is a high rate 
absolute esidcncc of poor labor relations \ tspical grievance rate is 
10 to 20 , and am 1 ite abuse or below that range might indicate a labor 
relations situation meriting further investigation Methods of handling 
grievances will also affect the 1 ite I akc the case of one manufacturer 
who staitcd a new svstein of on the spot oral settlements—even, if ncces 
saiv, calling in higher management and union officials for on the spot agree 
ment 1 Ins quick oral technique satisfied cmplosces and icduccd written 
grievances to 100 from a normal 5,000 during a comparable period 1 14 

I rnployccs of all t\pcs and it all levels deselop grievances r lhes are 
not some hcidichc brought about bv unions even though unions may 
complicate the situation and cuisc more griev luces either tcmponrily 
or pennancntls Other factors affecting grievance rates are management 
job conditions government rules, general social conditions and the home 
environment Manage ment can alter some of these ciuscs but in other 
cases its job is to work out a reasoniblc accommodation to them Wlieie 
grievances are settled with a union, this process constitutes prohabls as 
much negotiation over the long run as docs the labor agreement 

Benefits of Grievance Systems. Piobibls the pimupil benefit of any 
gnes met svstem is that it encourages hum in problems to be brought into 
the open so tint minigcment can lcirn about them and tr> corrective 
action The sociil orgam/itioii of a plint is veiv much like a compileited 
machine in the shop Both need constant attention and frequent adjust 
ment Grievances which are expressed, whether they arc presented formally 
or inform ilk, ire suuptoms which should be carefulh studied bv man 
agement to determine the real causes of this 1 human maelnne breakdown 
I hex signal to management that part of its human relations is not func 
tioning properk and needs read just ment It matters not th it a grievance 
is invalid according to the technical terms of the libor contract, it is still 
a grievance and a svmptom of social imbalinec 111 some honble spot some 
where Am attempt to chsregirel it smother it or 4 thiow it out of court' 
on some teclinicahtv will be hrgelv ineffective because it still exists and 
will tT> to find cxpicssion 111 some other wa\ 

Kchted to the foregoing benefit of grievance adjustment is the benefit 
of grievance preyention Almost cvervone agrees that it is better to prevent 
fires than to try stopping them after they stait, and the same philosophy 
applies to grievances As management begins to look behind grievances to 
the underlying problems which cause them, it can then try to correct these 
underlying problems and keep other grievances from arising In this way 

14 'Harvester, UAW Say Plan to Settle Employee Grievances Is Working," WdW 
Street Journal , Apr 10, 1961 
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management moves from the specific to the general For example, it rec 
ogni/es and corrects several specific wage grievances and then generalizes 
that its foremen are poorly informed and need training in wage adminis 
tration 

Another benefit of grievance sj stems is that they help to catch and 
solve problems before they become serious If problems arc allowed to 
accumulate unsolved, their quantitv may gel so great that the) have 
enough pressure "to blow the lid off the whole shop M Or thev maj fester 
within the individual, becoming larger and more difficult to adjust as time 
goes on I lie aggrieved individual also tends to communicate with others 
and thus spread his infection \ good grievance svstem can prevent the 
developments just mentioned and keep social pressures within bounds 

A grievance svstem, like counseling, is a way of giving employees emo 
tional lelease for then dissatisfictions It provides a formalized means b) 
which a fiustratcd and aggncvcd cmplovec can become aggicssive and 
strike back at the vanous controls which any group imposes on him Lmo 
tional rele ise often plays an import mt role in individual grievance cases 
Union leaders sonic limes carry a losing case higher in the grievance proce 
dure just to mike the employee happv I hev hope that as the case moves 
higher the einplovee will begin to get his ill feelings out of his system and 
will then settle down to the working relationship winch union and man 
agement hive specified 111 the labor contract lvcn if a workei docs not 
use the grievance system for Ins own emotional release 111 1 particular situ 
ation he feels better because he knows the svstem is there to use if he vv ints 
to do so It builds within lnm a sense of emotional secmitv 

Another benefit of gutvanre pioccduics is that thev help establish 
and miintam a woik culture 01 wav of life I ach group has its own par 
ticular wav of living together, and the giicvancc procedure helps develop 
this group cultuie As problems aic lnterpicted in the grievance procedure 
the group le 1111s how it i> expected to respond to the policies that have 
been set up 

A further benefit of grievance systems—one which managers often fail 
to see—is the simple fact that the svstem s existence makes it a check and 
balance upon arbitrary and capricious management action A manager 
tends to give more care to the human aspects of his job when he knows 
that some of these actions arc subject to challenge and review in a grievance 
system Pie is put on guard to make sound human decisions in each instance 
so that he is not placed in the embarrassing position of having to defend 
his poor judgment in the grievance system He is encouraged to develop 
effective compromises and working relationships with his group Note, 
however, that the pendulum can swing too far A supervisor may become so 
aware of the grievance system tint he is afraid to make decisions and 
hesitates to direct and discipline his men In this case, he has lost his 
leadership On rare occasions his leadership is just as effectively shackled 
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b\ a poorly designed grievance system One system for example, permits 
an einplovce to file a grievance with liighu management without first 
presenting it fonnally to his immediate supers isor 

Grievance Procedures. The grievance proceduic is the 1 method b> 
which a grievance is filed and earned through different "steps’ (decision 
levels) to an ultimate decision Most procedures stait with the foicnim 
and the gnevant, ha\c from four to six steps and usuillv hive arbitration 
as the last step Other details vjr\ greath \s an lllusti ltiou, heic is a 
sununarv of the grievance steps m one compinv 

1 Lmplovec (and/or his representative) discusses gnevancc with fore 

man 

2 If gnevancc is unsettled, emplovce present 1 griev nice to foreman 
in writing 

3 If still not settled, steward presents griev nice to dcpirtmcnt he id 

4 If still unsettled, union eommittee presents it to factorv manager 
who is advised bv the personnel manager 

5 If still unsettled, it is taken to an outside arbitrator tor final and 
binding deeision 

Most labor and management people agree that j grievance procedure 
should begin with the foreman He is the person 111 direct contact with 
workcis and in manj eases it is Ins jction which c msed the grievance 
In this connection, reasonable speed in processing the grievance is 1m 
portant Most pioeedures establish rime limits at crcli step so tbit fore 
men and others cannot use delavs as subtcifuges to prevent settlement 
The foreman who dillvdallies with a grievance actuallv strengthens the 
gnevant s cause for this convinces the gnevant that lie h is 1 winning e isc 
which the foreman is afraid to face However, quick settlement is effee 
tive onlv when settlements are gcnerallv fair and the labor relations climate 
is good Obviouslv, speed with unfairness does no good 

The foreman s attitude toward grievances is 1 long step toward their 
settlement Mam workers ferr retribution if tlicv piescnf a gnevancc, 
especiallv if tlicv win it and therein put their foreman on the spot 1 he 
first step, therefore, is for the foreman to convince his workers that he 
wants to hear grievances and to settle them He should approach grievances 
in a problem solving frame of mind, rather than with the idea I his is a 
fight—it’s either him or me ’ llis approach should be discussion which 
moves rationallv toward a mutually accepted solution instead of argument 
whieh cmotionallv seeks to get a winner All possible facts—including how 
people feel —should be gathered before making a decision An unhappy 
situation is created if early in the discussion either party takes an unaltcr 
able position which does not allow for compromise or saving face It is 
much better to sav, "Let's cheek to be sure we have all the facts straight," 
instead of, "You've got it all wrong, buddy'" 
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As a grievance moves to higher steps, it becomes less a man-to-man 
discussion and more a group dynamics problem invoking several union 
and management representatives Some of the persons involved arc higher 
managers, time stud) representatives, personnel specialists, union grievance 
committeemen, union officers, and international union representatives 
If the grievance is not settled at the highest company level, labor and 
management nsuallv submit it to arbitration, which is final and binding 
decision b\ a third parts or parties 1 lie aibitiator's decision stands only 
until the nc\t collective baigainmg negotntion, at which tunc the parties 
can negotiate an\ contract changes tlie\ wish 1 he arbitritoi s role is 
much to stabilize con had meaning dining the life of the contract I his 
interpretation to decide what the parties mean m an existing contract 
tlinsc is called g iic\ance arbitration It should be distinguished fiom arbi 
tntmn to cstibhsh new contract tcims, which is known as contract arbi¬ 
tration I he foimcr is a method of grievance settlement, while the latter 
repines collective bargaining Management general!) supports the former, 
but opposes the latter In cither ease if the parties mutuallv agree to arbi 
tration it i< \oluntan if government foiccs one or both to accept it, then 
it is compuhon 

I loin the human relations point of view, the chief values of an 
aibitntor aic that he is an outsider who brings a fresh perspective, he is 
not cniotionallv involved in the dispute, and lie can render a final decision 
which in a majoiitv of the states, is cnfoiceablc in the courts Ills chief 
wcikncsscs arc that he usuallv licks pcisonal knowledge of the compam’s 
wav of life, which inav cause linn to make an unrealistic decision, and he 
tends to overlook human values and render a legalistic decision based upon 
tangible, technical evidence lit also lacks personal responsibility for the 
continuing labor management relationship because he usuallv steps out 
of tlu picture as soon as lus decision is lcndcied, but there is no evidence 
that this fact makes his decision am more capricious 01 worthless than 
one made bv someone within the organization structure Furthermore, an 
arbitratoi cannot force emotional acceptance of his decision bv either 
side, hence positive motivation of the parties mav not result from his de¬ 
cision. 

It has been suggested that more cmplovcrs should tr\ grievance media¬ 
tion as a step m their grievance procedure immediately before arbitration, 
but few employers use it 1 Since it is an extra cost and dclav, further 
experimentation w'lth it will be necessarv to determine how useful it can 
be in grievance settlement A related approach is the Long Range Com 
mittce at Kaiser Steel which has thiee public members along w F ith three 
company and three union members It functions regularly to promote more 
harmonious relations between company and union by studv ing long-range 

16 William H McPherson, "Grievance Mediation under Collective Bargaining," 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January, 1956, pp 200-212 
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issues and also dealing with problems as they arise so they do not accumu¬ 
late as difficult bargaining issues. 

The labor contract is a mutual document which imposes some obli¬ 
gations on the union; therefore it may be advisable to have a management 
grievance procedure by which management can seek redress for union vio¬ 
lation of the contract. One company has the following management griev¬ 
ance clause in its contract: 

In the c\cnt the Company has a grievance under the terms of this 
Agreement, it shall present such grievance in writing to the Business 
Managci of the Union, who shall immediately submit it to the Union 
Grievance Committee. The Committee shall promptly proceed to effect 
an adjustment, if possible; failing to do so, within five days (Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays excluded) the matter shall be referred foi adjust¬ 
ment to the next regular meeting of the Union. If the grievance is not 
then satisfactorily adjusted within five days after such regular mectrng, 
or 111 any event not later than thirty days aftei the grievance has been 
submitted to the Business Managci, it may be icfcrred to a board of 
arbitration as provided in Article 10 . 

In summary, there appear to be four principal elements in satisfac¬ 
tory grievance handling: 

1 . Policies and rules which are workable and acceptable to both 
parties 

2 . Attitudes of mutual interest and problem-solving 

3 . Procedures which are workable and equitable, including protection 
against rctnbution, right of appeal, and so on 

4 . Communication in order to understand each other's problems and 
to convey to each other feelings of fairness and workability 

Importance of Justice in Grievance Settlement. At this point it is 
appropriate to move the discussion from employer grievance systems to 
an over-all concept of grievance settlement. The basic objective of griev 
ance settlement should be justice, which is defined as fairness according 
to established rules and relationships. Justice is a fundamental lequirement 
in employee human relations because it gives substance and meaning to 
human dignity. Throughout the history of the world justice has stood in 
the forefront of human ideas. It has made nations strong, or its lack has 
destroyed them. Kings have fallen because they abused it. Injustice in 
the hands of Pontius Pilate was the tragedy of the Crucifixion. Justice is 
a golden thread which binds together the different interests in a group. It 
provides the faith and confidence which arc necessary for voluntary coop¬ 
eration. 

With all this emphasis upon justice it appears that employers have 
given rather minor attention to developing a sound judicial function in 
employee relations. Grievance systems were adopted rather late in the 
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industrial revolution, and frequently they were established only when 
unions pressured them into existence. Even now there is considerable 
evidence that many managers look upon grievance systems as a neces¬ 
sary evil, rather than an organ for building employee relations. Grievance 
systems, furthermore, concern mostly contract violations. What about the 
feelings of injustice not covered by the contract? Is there no place to treat 
them? How can management in its employee relations assure equity , mean¬ 
ing compliance with the spirit of the relationship in addition to the con¬ 
tractual obligations? Is not this problem important? (Note that in the 
English common law, courts of equity were established at an early date 
to deal with certain injustices not covered by law.) 

As a further problem, most employee grievance systems are confined 
to production operative employees. What about engineers, personnel 
specialists, and physicists? Do they have no feelings of injustice? It is 
even more rare that foremen and higher managers have any formalized 
grievance system. Yet, arc they without grievances? The average manager 
is hurt by the suggestion that subordinate managers need a grievance 
system. He says, “They can come to me. 1 am willing to listen to their 
problems any time.” How effective is “open-door justice”? Let us look 
to the experiences of other social institutions. Most governments have 
clearly separated a judicial function from the executive function. In 
churches and military organizations, justice is still dispensed by the execu¬ 
tives, but they function in separate executive and judicial systems. The 
executive plays a different role and uses different procedures when he steps 
from one to the other. 

It appears that most voluntary social institutions which have thrived 
over the years have developed separate executive and judicial systems, 
but employers have not. It may be a human relations oversight and lack 
of perspective on their part. They have mostly given attention only to 
the first of what appear to be two necessary types of justice. The first is 
executive justice dispensed by fair managers to their subordinates in a 
chain of command. The second is judicial justice dispensed by a separate 
judicial system having different persons or the same persons in different 
roles and subject to different procedures. Executive justice is initiated 
primarily by the judge; its orientation is primarily downward. Judicial 
justice cannot be initiated by the judge; instead, an aggrieved party' must 
bring a problem to him. Its orientation is upward. Executive justice is 
primarily a personal action which is personally oriented; but judicial jus¬ 
tice is mostly the action of a system which is equity-oriented. Experience 
seems to indicate that the judicial type is needed to protect persons from 
deficiencies in the executive type. The two types are complementary 
and are mutually needed. 

If the foregoing assumptions are accepted, then it is evident that 
employers have only partly developed the judicial function in employee rcla- 
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tions On this point Urwick comments, "It is possible that the backward 
ness of modern industrial organization 111 isolating the judicial function 
may lie at the root of much discontent with the svstuu, though the cause 
is unrecognized and the sense of giicvance is cxpiesscd in other wavs" 10 
Management leaders have alv\a\s held justice in high esteem Ilamngton 
T'nierson made "the fair deal” one of his twchc principles of efficients, 1 ' 
and Henri Tasol made ‘eqintv" one of Ins fourteen pnnciplcs of manage¬ 
ment, 18 however, management has usiulh conceived of this as c\ceuti\c 
justice onlv Is this kind of justice as now constituted sufficient for griev¬ 
ance settlement'* Will it do the job’’ Vision and creative thinking arc needed 
concerning this problem 

Should not a labor union also have a judicial svsteni winch pro 
vidcs both tv pcs of justice for its members " 1 Since it, like cmplovtis is a 
formal organization applving controls to its numbcis, each union needs a 
fair grievance svstem for me tubus who arc aggrieved with it lo the ex 
tent that it affects cmplovces it has as much obligition to ehstiibutc 
justice as does the emplovcr I urthcrmorc, union member and compmv 
emplovce arc the same person in different roles hence, membcishij) chs 
satisfactions with the union will have some effect on genual labor re la 
tions and emplovce adjustment 

SUMMARY 

Two majoi formalized union management activities ire collective 
bargaining and grievance svstuns Collective baigaining is negotiation 
between rcpicscntativ cs of management mcl I iboi to icconiphsh a vuitlui 
agreement covering turns and conditions of emplounent Jt is cssentiallv 
a social jiroccss for balancing social pressures of two groups which have 
a miituil intucst in emplounent conditions I liree broid t\ J'jcs of lur 
gaining relations aic armed triuc working liarmnm and union mmigc 
incut cooperation Some important matte is 111 connection with negotiation 
are good preparation, prcnegoLiation sessions, acceptable attitudes, and 
sound procedures Supplemental agreements aic sometimes ncgotiitcd lo 
make minor chinges during the life ol a mistu contract Some significant 
issues arc lolc of bargaining in satisfaction of lugbu ordci needs, initiative 
bv management umlatcial unplovu offers, use of cluneal psvchology m 
labor relations, and degree lo winch lndustruhsin determines laboi rcla 
tions pattuns 

u I lmuck, The Elements 0 / Administration, New York Harper and Bruthers, 
110 date, p 55 

17 Ildrrmgton Fmerson, The Twelve Principles of Fffiuency , New York The 
huginuring Magi/inc, 1912, pp 167-201 

1H Henri fayol, General and Industrial Management, tr bv Constance Stores, New 
York Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949, p 3b Originally published in 1916 
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Grievance systems have as their goal the accomplishment of justice 
111 cmplovcc ichtions A grievance is defined as in\ real or imagined feel 

of personll injustice which 111 employee his concerning Ins cmplov 
ment relationship Griev nice s\steins help hung gne\ nices out into the 
open so that corrective action can be taken ( 1 ) to idjust 1 ciureiit grievance, 
uid ( 2 ) to tike more gcnei il ictioii to pievent future gnevances I he quts 
tion was 1 used whcthci eniplovers or unions hue developed adeejuate 
grievance svsteins 


Questions 

1 In whit w i\ is collective hug lining 1 human problem is distinguished 
fic 111 in ec 1101111 c uid 1 tub ue il piohlenr Discuss 

Discuss m whit w i\ s it inv collective birgnmng is a continuous 

process 

s If pi ssiblc get permission to ittend 1 collective b iigiining lrhitntion 
or LTievince session in 1 coinpmv I lien repi rt to vour cliss concerning the 
human nlatu ns ispects if the st sun w u itteiuliel 

4 Discuss the stiteiiierit Collective lnrg lining is 1 process for develop 
HU md 111 nut 1 mine, socnl cquihbiium 

^ Discuss some of tlu current issues m 1 ihor relations such is 111111 
igeinent lmtntivc 

6 Do von think m inigimult should line 1 griev ince svstem for pre 
suiting its gncv luces to the uuioir Di cuss 

Hive cinplovcrs provided ldccimtc judiciil processes foi the griev inccs 
of their tinplovccs‘ > If so expliin If not p ope st improvements that should 
be unde 
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SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT 
GROUPS 


Women stem to plate moic emphasis on “human 
xclitions m supervision 

Howard M \ r oi i mi r and Jack \ Kinni\ 1 

Ihe tremble with me is, I in forty eight years old 

An Um-mhoyid Ioriman 


I deli employer likes to think that Ins emplovees aie a cohesive group 
which is one big, lnppv fainilv 1 niplo\ees aie one fimilv to ihe extent 
tint thev Inn mutual alltgiincc to the him and believe in its objectives 
On the othci hand, emplovees in almost any organization arc also divided 
into subgioups of diffeient kinds \s discussed m earlier chapters, mutual 
sumlantiLS such as age, rate sex, type of work, and socnl interests tausc 
emplovees to relile theinselves m all sorts of mtiicatc subgioups 1 hese 
in tlic li ippv little fundics' winch all togcthci constitute the one big, 
liappv faniilv ibout which employ eis dream 

1 onnition of employee groups is detcniiincd by two bioad sets of eon 
chtions 1 nst cm the job differences and similarities cause people to align 
themselves into ('roups throughout tins text attention has been given to 
these on tlie job conditions winch cause separate interest groups such as 
hue and still people incentive liid nonmcentivc woikers, middle niana 
gers and toicmcn and production and silcs pcisonnel It is now appropriate 
to cmjdusizL the second set of conditions—those ansing off the job —to 
show how thev too, affect human relations at woik 

I liosc gioups whose cmplovment is affected b\ nonjob conditions aie 
called special employment groups Ihe term nnnonty group' is avoided 
because it is too narrow in scope, referring mostly to iact, creed coloi, and 

1 “Supervising Women Is Different' Pcrsonnt./ Journdl, December, 1955, p 260 
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national origin groups Further, the term is misleading, since some special 
groups such as women mav be the majority of employees hi the first part 
of this chapter, o\er all problems 1 elating to special employment groups aie 
discussed Ihen two gioup^—women and older woikeis—are discussed in 
greater detail to lllustiate kinds of problems wlucli arise and how manage 
ment deals with them 


MANAGEMENTS INTEREST IN SPECIAL 
EMPLOYMENT GROUPS 

A special employment group is defined as one which has, or ftch thai 
it has, its employment status relati\e to other woikeis den eased in seme 
important wa\ by factois wlneh do not concern job performance 1 he 
essential problem faced In a spccnl jioup is discnmmation which meins 
that its employment opportunity is sigmtjc mtly deeieiscd compiled to 
others ot ctpial peitoimauce ibilitv Since ibility to do the job is equal 
by definition, then diseninin ition ippucnth results fiom social reasons 
In most cases, these re lsons nc not unique with the employci he is 
merely ltflecting some aspect of the ciiltuic of Ins society 1 inpiuveis iic 
inteicsted in the pioblcms ut spee i 1 1 employment groups bee nise these 
problems affect productivity, oppoitunitv vyoik satisfaction, and oyer all 
human relations on the job 

It should be noted from the definition just gnen that kluil dis 
crimination is not necessary to establish i special employment gioup If 
sonic gioup merely feels that it is subject to diseimiinatioii, then its mem 
bers respond as it ic ll discrinnnition c\isted and line ibout the sinie 
human lehtions pioblcms tint person^ ictualh disci mini iteel igainsl 
ha\e Special employment groups, therefore, icsult eitlici tiom i dis 
cnnunitois actions or fiom some giouj) s feelings of discrnniinlion (re 
gaidltss of whether discnminatimi ltally exists; 

Discrimination is allpcT\asne It exists m both the foimal and in 
foimal oigani?itions ot both employers and unions formal employe] 
discnmination occuis, for example when .in older person is icjceltd foi 
employment because of Ins age \n example of informal union cliscnnnna 
tion is harassment and threats by union mtnibcis m such a way that a 
nonunion employee feels he does not base equal job opportunity \ctu 
ally, discrimination is by persons rather than the inanimate organization, 
but the oigani 7 ation is an instillment for accomplishing the act 

I here is a difference between picjudite and discrimination Prejudice 
is an attitude of mind, wheTcas discrimination is an action One may occm 
without the other In fact, one of the ways used in recent years to reduce 
employment discrimination has been to mike it unprofitable, illegal or 
subject to ridicule, without actually reducing the prejudice responsible for 
the discrimination In this way the on the surface, overt act of discrmn 
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nation is removed without actually removing the broader underlying social 
causes It is necessary to proceed with caution when judging that prejudice 
or discrimination exists, because what wc pciccivc as prejudice may actually 
appear this way only because our own prejudice distorts our perception 
hor example, when Mary thinks that managci \ is discriminating against 
women for piomotion, it mas be because she perceives her friends as 
being better qualified than they reallv are 

We all have pcisonal preferences of one sort or another, and these 
jYrcfcitnces aie usually lespcctcd but when any preference becoms a uni 
foini general employ incut practice then the question of discrimination 
uiscs because job oppoitumtics for that group are affected Its members 
tend to bind closer together and take positive action to bettei their con 
clition Pressures fiist arc brought on the employer, but if discrimination 
continue to be widcspicad, the group tends to appeal for legislative ac 
tion on the basis that it is in the public mteicst for quilificd people to 
have tree choice of work Accordingly m inv states have jiassed fair cm 
plo\ment piacticcs laws to discourage discrimination, especially with re 
gnd to race, creed loIoi and national origin \lthough legislative bodies 
genci ills discouiagc discimiinatioii, it should be reeogin/ecl that sometimes 
thev sponsor it in the public interest Here arc some examples 

1 Preferential employment of veterans and widows of veterans in 
public service 

2 I mplovinent lejcction of children at certain ages and for certain 
tvpcs of work 

> 1 mplovnient 1 ejection of women for certain tvpcs of work and 
at certain hours 

Regardless of how one feels about the socul rightness of these laws 
thc\ are clear cases of discrimination They illustrate tbit discummation 
for nonjob reasons is sometimes sociallv acceptable md desirable The 
pioblcin is to distinguish bad discrimination fioni good discrimination 

1 rom the manager s point of new, employment legislation places ad 
ditional restrictions on him lie has more people to answer to, and new 
repoits to make I aws subject lum to hearings, court action, and the eon 
trol of governmental administrators who make mistakes and act emotion 
ally just as he docs It is generallv to the maniger s best mtciest, therefore, 
to prevent legislation bv keeping undesnable discrimination m check His 
job is to keep abieast of current social developments rcgirclmg good and 
bad discrimination and to be a leader in these developments rather than 
a follower lie needs to keep minor acts of discrimination from becoming 
major problems affecting the public interest He needs to change with 
the times, adapting his policies to meet new social developments One 
thing is sure, as old problems of discrimination are buried, new ones will 
be born, because people in any complex society make social distinctions 
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among themselves. This means that discrimination and other problems of 
special employment groups are a long-run task for management. They will 
not be solved this decade or the next, but they can be reduced 

Although sonic persons think of only race, creed, color, and national 
origin when they think about discrimination, actually the range of special 
employment groups is much broader than that, as shown in the following 
list. 

1 . Racial groups 

2 Religious groups 

3 Color groups 

4 Groups of different national origin 

5 Older persons, especially those over forty-five years 

6 Minors, especially under sixteen or eighteen years 

7 Handicapped persons who arc rejected for a handicap not affecting 
job performance 

8 Nometcrans m Federal employment 

9 . Women who have unequal opportunity for non job reasons 

Even the honored institution of seniority may be considered a discrim¬ 
ination, because seniority is a criterion not based on quality of job perform 
ance The longer service employee is not necessarily the better performci, 
hence a promotion by seniority discriminates against better producers in 
most eases. 'Ihere arc, of course, other reasons for using seniority, but its 
discriminatory nature should be recognized Certainly when it is applied 
absolutely to suppress opportunities for mam superior performers while 
rewarding minimal performers, then it is as much against the public inter 
est as some other severe discriminations Even when seniors tv is excluded 
from consideration, it is apparent that most workers arc at one time or an 
other members of special employment groups (Main persons even belong 
to two or more groups at the same tunc, such as a Negio woman fifty years 
old) No one should visualize special employment groups as rneitly a tiny 
segment of the labor force under the heels of a much laigei stgment In 
fact, if the term “minority group’ is applied to all special employment 
groups, then it is a fact that “minority groups 111 employment are tlie 
majority of the labor force ” 

In addition to the special employment groups just listed, others some¬ 
times develop under special circumstances Some school boards, small- 
company employers, and unions object to employment of married women 
because they feel the husband should be the breadwinner, and if married 
women are permitted to work they will take away employment oppor¬ 
tunities of male breadwinners who need the work more Many of these 
regulations arose as job protection devices during the Depression when 
it was felt there were only so many jobs available. 
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In an oil refinery in Indiana an industrial union represented both office 
and icfintry employees Most of the 7,000 employees represented ucic 
men in the refinery, and for 20 sears the' had a clause 111 their bargaining 
contiact requiring that women who main must quit their jobs 30 da\s 
after marriage Naturalh the women resented this clause As explained b\ 
their attoincv, ‘ If and when tilty get mairied, the's might quit work— 
but tlicv don ( want ambodv saving tlicv hive to 

The women pninaiilv worked m offices, and thev threatened to set up 
a sepinlc office union unless the indiisliial union eliingcd the nurriigc 
clause but no change v\ is forthcoming I he women petitioned foi a 
sepirate refiner\ office union ind 111 Ihc subsequent election thev voted 
90 per eenl 111 favoi of their new union I he new union hid the marriage 
clause stricken fiom the fust haiguniug conti iet it negotuted* 

Difficulties with Special Employment Situations \ logical cjucshon 
is, \\ hv ire special cniplovmcnt pioblems so difficult to deal with"* It 
seems that management ought to be able to decide it will have no more 
of them and then forthwith remove them, but tlicic arc a number of 
reasons win tins cannot be done In the first pi ice these problems are 
primalllv emotionil and socnl, and attiibulcs of this tvpe aie notonously 
difficult to work with because thev arc so intangible 1 lit feelings of human 
beings jit difficult to isolate, and once isolated, tlicv are also ven difficult 
to change because thev aie a part of eicli puson s psvehological self and 
the eultuie of Ins gioup 

In the second place, discimiiiiation with special cmplovmcnt groups 
has both favorable and unfivoiablc aspects—it is both for and against 
W hen one ige group 01 uce is rejected in uiiplovment, another is favoied 
I Ins cstibhshcs an in group md an out group, and more 01 less encourages 
the m group to protect its privileges Ibis sets one gioup against another 
1 he icsult is conflict among groups when the best ipproacli would be 
to have all gioujis woiking together to iceluee the problem I aeli group 
arts eitfensivelv, tncs to piotect itself, and becomes sensitive and emotional 
about its rights and gncvantes 

lo add to the difficullv, there is a grain of truth m most discrmiina 
tor> practices which makes it possible foi the discilmmator to give reason 
able or logical arguments to suppoit Ins cast I ven though the logic is 
an inconsequential part of the ovu all situation, it does give the dis 
eliminator an out 01 a reason In the case of the marnccl women in the 
oil lefinerv just discussed, it is tine that 111 some plant somewhere a woman 
nonbreadwmner has taken a job and kept a man breadwinner fioin get¬ 
ting immediate cmplovment, although he needed it much more than the 
woman A reasonable man could argue that this is unfair and he might 
be able to get others to band together with him to pass a rule that married 
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women must qun thur jobs In a similar manner an employer can argue 
logicalls that older workcis cause special problems and increased pension 
costs, therefore lie prefers to empkn younger ones \nd so it goes, for raenl 
groups (who mas line mfciioi educational and cultui il bickgiounds winch 
limit job effectiveness) for women I who mas cause added expense of new 
locker facilities) and for other groups Usuills the gram of truth is thcie 

A fourth difficultv with special ciiiplosment pioblems is that m my 
of their causes arise outside the cmpkninent situition, such as higher 
insurance costs for older persons I his means that 111111 lgemcnl 1 icks com 
plete control of the situition, ind the correctisc lction it can take is 
limited \nothcr example is discmmii itois ittitudes tow lrcl 1 ices md 
national origin groups 1 liesc ittitudes ansc 111 the social stiucturc of the 
communits, and the unploser done c innot stamp them out lie contiols 
but a part of the complex socnl stiucturc which sust 1111s them I he best 
he can do is lead the w i\ both through his einplosmuit pi icticcs md 
through his communits leadership But c\cn hue lu must proceed with 
careful planning lest he chsiupt social stibilits in his compam or com 
mumt\ and cause moic unfairness thin his good deeds pie\ent 

L\en within an oigam/ition, disermnn itois practices 11c not wbolls 
subject to mmagements control, bccmsc some practices exist in the in 
formal oig 1111/lhon bevond the rculi of management Its best course of 
action is to take the lead In chiiigmg the activities it does control—its 
formal practices- md using what skill it has to motivate emplcnees to 
change their informal prutices 

lollowmg are two cases which illustiate some of the problems just 
described In the hist case management failed to handle a racial situation 
satisf actorils, but in the second it succeeded 

Cdsc I A numbti of 1 ncul ininonts w is hired is uichtor in the shop 
office of a large factors Although nuns pci sons of tins rice wltc cmplovcd 
throughout the phnt this were in hss skilled jobs such is truck dmei hborti, 
ind wirchouscnnn 1 his w is the first cinplovmcnt of this rice 111 1 skilled job 
The mditor s woik nquncd linn to move lbout in the shop talking to oper 
ators about materials tickets and otliei records I lie opentors resented tins 
cheeking up bs another 1 ice and suit a delegation to the industrial rclitions 
director who convinced them to icccpt the procedure b> explaining tint the 
auditor was not their boss or superior in any wa> 

The anangement worked satisfactorily for several months 1 hen the chief 
auditor who felt the opuators were nirrow minded about minonty gioups, 
decided to have the minority group auditor assigned to time card audit a pro 
ccdurt which rtquired him to question operators 111 the shop about their hours 
of work On the first dav the men 111 the shop boiled and one or two foie 
men took the pioblcm to the industrial relations director He talked to (he 
thief auditor and adused that the minority group auditor be returned to his 
former 10b until more careful plans were made Ihc chief auditor refused, 
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saying he had full light to assign his men and 110 one else had a right to object. 
On the morning of the second das, when the minority-group auditor ques¬ 
tioned Ins fiist opciator, the entire shop laid dosvn their tools and walked out. 
The\ felt that tlics wuc being bioad iiiindcd enough, as indeed they were 
within the cultinc of their coininunitv at that time, to pcimit the auditor to 
eluck then mateiials tickets, but tlies would not permit linn 'To snoop around 
tiMiig to catch 11 s making a time caid mistake ” 1 hey did not return to work 
until thc\ wilt pioinisid that the auditor would be' tiansferred out of the 
shop permanently 

Case 2 1 his eompans as a matte 1 of polics did not employ am members 

of a iatial ininonh 111 am jobs, but it decided to change its polics The change 
was 1 irifulls discussed with dcpaitmcnt heads who talked about the change 
nifoiinilJs with unpluscc kadus 111 then dep.iitincnls and helped them 
cmintei am niconccl Illinois I he pusnnnel department ssas selected to hire 
the fust puwin tui it 1 * own use, so that no opuatmg head would be put on 
Ihi spu 4 b\ bung Imettl to mtegiatc this nee into his department the per 
sound (lucctoi lined a tspist because must clep irtme uts necelcd tspists, and 
he filt tint, mice she was accepted .is a person he could transtei her to an- 
nthc 1 depiitmeul TIts seleelion w is more kJictul than with people of other 
this Hi woiked doseK with the loc ll supeimtendent of schools, and he it 
luted 1 iiiunbti of wellquahtied pcnnis beeause lu wanted someone whose 
job peitoim ilia would bt lit solid question and ssliose pusonalils was out 
standing Note here that, since some qualiheel persons wue rejected, partial 
disci mini itjnn w is continued m the short 11111 in order to make the social 
transition slowls ) 

\ttu hiring md mienting a imnorits employee, the personnel director 
otliled lie 1 to other departments temporaiils when the\ had a sacancv for 
a tspist No one was pitssuicd to take her Within three weeks a department 
that had used her temporaiils tor two dass icqiurtcd her permaiientls She 
was easih aceepteel her associates 

In the fust case, the change ssas made quickly, it seemed to be arbi¬ 
trarily done foi personal reasons, employees did not participate, and a 
“sensitise ’ actisits (lime caid audit) was msolsed 1 Ins change failed. T he* 
second change was made slowly, on the basis ol policy, with fonnal man¬ 
agement and informal employee participation, and in a nonscnsitisc ac- 
hsits It succeeded. 

Let 11 s now discuss in detail two special employment groups of major 
concern at woik. T licsc two groups, women and older woikcis, ait* selected 
onls as an illustration of special cmplosment pioblcms, because it is nn 
possible to discuss all groups witlnn the space limitations of this book. 
This selection docs not lmplv that otlici groups aie less important or pro 
vide fcwei piobluns Neither is it suggested that other groups base exactly 
the same special employment problems that these two groups ha\c. 
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WOMEN EMPLOYEES 

Women employees are one of the largest special employment groups. 
One of the most significant developments in the last twenty-five years has 
been the increasing use of women in both management and operative jobs. 
Women constitute about one-third of the employed labor force, and 
women stenographers, office clerks, schoolteachers, telephone operators, 
bookkeepers, and cashiers predominate. Women are found in all business 
and nonbusiness occupations listed in the United States census. Although 
women arc a major segment of our work foicc. they still meet some work 
discrimination. As one woman in a moment of frustration stated it, “The 
men expect me to look like a woman, think like a man, act like a lady, 
and work like a dogf 

Supervision of Women. Perhaps the greatest human relations differ¬ 
ence with women employees is that they generally seem to prefer a slightly 
different type of supervision . 3 Some of the reasons arc their psychological 
make-up, their physical differences, their lack of business backgiound, 
and their interests. Women generally are less interested in the w r ork itself 
and more interested in the quality of their supervision and good relations 
with their coworkers. As indicated in the quotation introducing this chap¬ 
ter, women give more emphasis to good human lelations than to the 
technical aspects of their work. Many women are willing to attach them¬ 
selves to a pleasant work situation and not seek advancement because they 
do not want to risk losing their pleasant social working conditions. 

Assuming that women do require a slightly different type of super¬ 
vision (and not everyone agrees) then what arc some of these requirements? 
Most supervisors do not even agree on how women should be supervised, 
but following are a number of suggestions which have been made. Super¬ 
visors feel that women cannot be criticized as thoughtlessly as men. They 
arc more likely to take criticism personally. Others feel that women need 
more reassurance than men. They like to be encouraged and told in a 
sincere way when their work is good. While men often resent close super¬ 
vision, some women seem to want their work reviewed often so that they 
can know if they arc making satisfactory progress. Women display more 
emotion than men (though men deep inside may be just as emotional), 
hence a supervisor should not be seriously concerned with occasional emo¬ 
tional outbursts. Because of their emotionality, women appear to become 
more upset by work pressures than men. A wise supervisor assigns small 
work units to women when possible, rather than piling up several days’ 
work in a single assignment. 

Women definitely seem to stress friendly, pleasant working relations 
with their supervisor and other employees. Congenial surroundings are 

8 Vollmcr and Kinney, op. cit., pp. 260-262. 
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the base upon which they build security and work satisfaction. Women 
themselves recognize their social needs on the job as indicated by the 
following comments taken from an opinion survey which the author con¬ 
ducted in an office. In response to the open-end question “What do you 
like most about your company as a place to work?” well over half of 
the nonsupervisory women mentioned social reasons such as the following: 

1 . “The people that I work with seem to be very nice.” 

2 . “I like the cooperation of fellow employees.” 

3 . “Everyone is friendly, and it’s a nice place to work.” 

4 . “The people are wonderful to work with/' 

5 . “1 like the people I work with and for.” 

6 . “Almost everyone from top on down is friendly.” 

7 . “1 most like most of the people.” 

Integrating Women into the Work Force. Where women are already 
employed in a department, a new woman employee will be oriented and 
absorbed in normal ways; but for the first woman working in a department, 
adjustment is more difficult, requiring some planning. The major hin¬ 
drance is probably not the woman, but the men themselves. They need to 
be persuaded to give her a fair chance and to help her get adjusted. Some 
of them will not feel at ease or know how to respond to her. In one office, 
for example, the men had been used to telling off-color jokes and several 
embarrassing situations took place before they could change their habits. 
In the rare case where women are being employed in a factory area for the 
first time, additional adjustments may have to be made, such as new locker 
facilities and platforms at machines to adjust to women’s shorter height and 
reach. It is likely that women may have a higher absence rate than men; so 
in the beginning to help them gain acceptance, they should be used in situ¬ 
ations where absence is not of critical importance. As shown in Figure 16 - 1 , 
a twenty-year study of sickness absences in one company reported that men 
were absent about 2.5 per cent of scheduled time, but women were absent 
about 4.5 per cent of the time . 4 Usually slower orientation is required be¬ 
cause of less mechanical background. Normally a few well-qualified women 
should be selected and integrated before large numbers of women are 
hired. In a company which has not previously employed women, the social 
change is so great that it needs to take place in a slow, orderly manner to 
prevent conflicts from developing, as they did in the following situation: 

During World War II a national manufacturer was compelled by the 
labor shortage to hire large numbers of women for its manufacturing operations. 
Until this time the company had not employed women in this type of 

4 Another firm found that paid absences per employee per year were 8.1 days for 
women and 4.4 days for men. See Elmer G. Guilmartin, "Does a Liberal Paid-absence 
Plan Encourage Absenteeism?" Personnel, May-June, 1960, p. 74. 
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Fig. 16-1. Twenty-year comparison of sickness absence for men and women. (From 
Norman Plummer, “Absenteeism in Industry,” Advanced Management, September, 
1960, p. 22. Used with permission.) 


work. It started to hire women in large numbers in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of rapid expansion, and it failed to give enough time to integrating them 
properly. The men felt their long-standing rights were being usurped without 
adequate consideration, and they resented the special attention given rhe 
employment needs of the women. Soon open conflict developed. 

The two groups gradually developed certain prejudices and rights, which 
kept up the conflict. After the war the union and management finally agreed 
that no more women should be hired because the plan was not working sat¬ 
isfactorily. Women presently employed were allowed to remain, but when¬ 
ever one left, a man replaced her. Ten years later, only a few women worked 
there. 

In another plant of the same company women employees were carefully- 
selected and integrated more slowly. Supervisors were trained how to make them 
a part of the team. Most resentment soon died, and after the war, manage¬ 
ment continued to hire women for shop work. Ten years later they compi sed 
25 per cent of the plant’s employees. 

Nationwide studies of morale show that more than half the women 
workers in the United States derive feelings of usefulness and social worth 
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fiom thtir jobs, consequently, adjustment is aided when a woman can be 
helped to understand the importance of her job in lclation to the larger 
whole I11 service, piofcssional and managerial occupations about two 
thirds of the women emphasize social worth of then job r In summary, the 
evidence points toward friendly working relations and social worth of job 
is kev f ictors m iclucviug work adjustment foi women 

Developing Women Managers If women arc promoted to manage 
ment jobs spccul c ire has to be exercised because there is some resistance 
to women 111 miingcnienl Survc\s consistcntlv show that botli men and 
women piefei men supervisors bee mse thev feel tint there is less status in 
woiking for 1 worn m 1 licit 11 c of course many exceptions to this general 
mlc Some women picfei i worn in supciv isor bee mse thev feel she will be 
more (CJiiMclerite mel umlcislineling of then problems 1 lies also feel it is 
eisiei to tilk to her cspcmllv ibemt personal initters 

Minivers themselves line 1 number ot doubt> ibout promoting 
women to luinrgeinent position lhe> wonder if women lie seriously in 
tciested m i woik e lieu but they seldom question a in in s interest in Ins 
e licci 1 liex woiidu ll it is wise to make the neecss n\ investment m de 
\e 1 ipm_ i womm nimigei when there is llwivs the possibilits tint she 
w 11 ^t miiiiul ind quit oi hive to lenc work hex mse of finnh responsi 
bilitks lliev lit toneemul tint she will not identifv hciself is complctclv 
i men do with the mmigcincnt group ind with oigim/itionil objectives 
One stiulv ot 1 500 supcivisois m 2S lnclustrnl pi mts icpoited tint the 
ivcriee minjfuneiit idcntihc ltion scores in i survev weic sigmficantlv 
lower toi foul idles compired with foitmcn fsignifit mt to the 1 per cent 
level) It i> possible tlnl this diffciciuc docs not exist m office ind cxccu 
live jobs iicvcitlielcss lie re is one of those gruns of tiuth discussed cnlicr, 
which perb ips c uiscs miingus to screen i womm more eaicfullv than a 
in in when piomotm^ hei to in in ig ml icsponsibilities 

Mmi s u, dso eon idtr social tactois, such as how well l woman will 
get done, with mile fellow supervisors lliev teel tint men undcistind each 
otlici in the woild of woik but tbit they do not unelcisl mel women vciy 
well md in i\ be unible to get ilong with them is fellow managers 1 ur 
tlicimoic when impoilmt customer contacts lie involved some customers 
picfcr to eleil with men and th^ employer must piv some respect to cus 
toilier ittitudcs \n example is the loan department of a conunucul bnnk, 

fob Sitisf ictioiis ot Women Workers Pennine/ J mu in-I ebrn ir\ 

P 31 

' I Ins i)omt mel otlici problems of women supervisors ire discussed in I ranees 
M 1 uller ind Miry B Bitclieldcr C)pportunilies for Women it tlic \dnnnistntivt 
I e\cl Hunard Business Return Jiniiny-1 ebruirv 1 pp 111-128 

M j Bd nn J C Mjloncs and C 11 I'm she the Role of the I oreman 
in Modern Industrs III Some C (indites ot Ioremui Identification with Munge 
mcnl Pcrsonnc/ Pit/o/cv> Winter l^S pp 55—544 
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where many customers prefer to discuss their financial problems with a 
man. Some managers hesitate to promote a woman because they feel she 
is more emotional and sensitive and therefore cannot withstand the con¬ 
stant pressures of the management environment as well as men do. They 
also feel that emotionality causes some women to be less objective in deci¬ 
sion-making. 

The problems just discussed are only a few of the many fears that 
managers have about promoting women to management positions. Closer 
examination shows that these fears are of several types, 

1. Prejudices against women among those who will make the promo¬ 
tion, men fellow managers, men and women subordinates. 

2. Insecurity of managers who arc concerned with how well the 
woman will succeed, men who feci that a woman will be taking a job away 
from a man, subordinates of the woman manager, who wonder about their 
status and the quality of her supervision, the woman herself, who sees the 
problems she faces, wonders if she can do the job, and wonders if it is 
worth all the effort. 

3. Lack of understanding among all the parties involved. 

4. Social customs which stress that woman’s place is in the home and 
make it more difficult foT a woman to travel, entertain, and visit clients. 

5. Change, which underlies the entiic problem as more women move 
into management positions. Resistance is encountered as the old is replaced 
by the new. In other words, the primary problem with women in manage¬ 
ment is men. They arc not sure how to accept the w'omen. 

In the face of all these difficulties, how should a firm go about develop¬ 
ing women managers? Certainly it should start its program with outstand¬ 
ing women who have the most experience and potential. Since a woman 
may face resistance, she needs to be helped to understand the added diffi¬ 
culties she will meet so that she will not be sensitive and defensive about 
them. She should be able to get along with fellow managers because there 
is considerable evidence that no matter how much technical skill she has, 
she is first evaluated on how well she gets along with others. Furthermore, 
the group which she will supervise must be appropriate. It is unwise, for 
example, to place a soung woman supervisor at the head of a department 
of older, long-service women because their age diffeienccs would invite 
conflict regardless of the young supervisor’s real ability. Likewise, her ap¬ 
pointment should be clearly on merit, and this merit should be reasonably 
well known and accepted by employes involved in a situation. Supervisory 
training before promotion to a supervisory 7 job is an excellent aid to selec¬ 
tion, and it helps convince others that a woman is qualified. Once she be¬ 
comes a manager, she should receive neither favoritism nor undue criti¬ 
cism, but should be accorded the same privileges as other supervisors. 
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EMPLOYING OLDER WORKERS 

Older workers are roughly classified as those over forty-five years of 
age 'I hey arc a special employment group because thev meet various forms 
of employment discrimination People over fortv five years of age comprise 
about 30 per cent of the total population and 40 per cent of the employed 
labor force, making them one of our major employed groups—and they 
have some majoi problems, too 1 Rcseaich shows that age discrimination in 
cmplovnicnt is worldwide, even in countries whose culture accords more 
status to older peisons than our own An International Labor Organization 
studs of 69 countries showed thal there is age discrimination in both in¬ 
dustrial and noiundustrij] nations around the world* By 19^5 it is esti 
mated there will be about 6? million persons fortv five \cars and older in our 
population, which illustrates the magnitude of their employment needs 
The selection of age fortv five as a dividing point between voungci and 
older workeis is an arbitrary division, because the age at which actual 
employment difficulties are faced depends upon the person, his skill, union 
policies, the industry he woiks in, and other factors In terms of the em 
ployment market an assemble! niav be “old * at forty, while a patternmaker 
is still “young at sixty 

In our modern society there arc a number of developments affecting 
older workers employment opportunities Some of these are * 

1 Decline in self employment 011 larms and 111 small business Over 
SO per cent of woikers arc employed bv someone else, so the self-employ¬ 
ment market for older workers is small 

2 Systematic scniontv jnd promotion f 10 m within policies which 
protect the employed worker but make it more difficult foi the unemployed 
puson to get a job other than a low paid cntiy job below his skill level 
r I hese policies jrc found especially m larger oigamzations 

3 Changes 111 older workers' needs so that employment is more neces 
sarv Now more oldei peisons maintain separate households instead of 
living with relatives, require more paid medical care, and so on 

4 Shifts in occupational structure, so that skills learned in youth arc 
not now needed 

5 Educational obsolescence because they do not have an educational 
level competitive with younger workers Also new technology demands 
education of types they do not have 

* The Prohkui of the, Fmploy ment of Older Workers/' International Labor 
Review , June 1954, p 600 

"Por additional discussion see \rthui M Ross and Jane N Ross, “Fmployment 
Problems of Older Workers/ in Studies in Unemployment, U S Senate Special Com¬ 
mittee on Unemployment Problems, 86th Cong, 2d Sess, pp 98-101 
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6 Industrial migration from one area to another and declining in¬ 
dustries, requiring moie older workers to seek woik because of lav off 

7 Pension and retirement s\stems which icqmic coinpulson retire 
ment and or increase costs of lining oldci workers 

8 r lhc oldei worker himself who neglects to lcani new skills, icluses 
to change as his cinplosci s needs change, wants piotcction lalhci than op 
portumtv, refuses retraining, becomes careless and sensitive or resigns nn 
prudently over a small matter, thus putting himself unprepared on the 
job market I 11 one compam, for example, a man aged lifts h id worked for 
the same firm tlnrtv sears \\ hen it mtioduced some technological changes 
lie was assured of continued employment at regul 11 earnings until retire 
ment, but he icscntcd the changes and chose to resign He found it diffi 
cult to secuie new cmplovmcnt 1 ' 

Three areas of interest concerning older woikers nc seeming emplov 
ment, nuking job adjustments as age advances, and lacing up to retirement 

Securing Employment after Age Fortv-five. Studies have consistcntlv 
shown that some emplovtis have maximum hiring ages, and others rarelv 
hire above a certain age The following ease lllustiatcs this problem 

John Smith, age fortv eight, was assistant siipciiiitciidcut of 1 light inctil 
woikmg plant cmploMiig several hunched workcis He hid held tins position 
twelve vears and hid over twentv sears' seiuontv Hi> honiL w is pud fm the 
oldest of four children was 111 college and he felt lu hul secuntv and stitus 
111 the coiiumiTiitv I hen came a merger with a larger compam 1 educed opera 
tions, and production of technical electronic equipment Much to John’s mji 
pnse, he wis laid off 

At first John did not worn lie knew he v\ is a competent pi od net inn 
executive with \cars of experience During the list ten \eus he hid turned 
down two or three offers from other firms so lie hid confidtncc Da\ ifter dav 
as he received polite icjections his confidence f 1 tic cl Iht rejections wcie t ict 
ful, such as We have a vouiig man gloomed foi this job who know 1 our wav 
of doing tilings ' but soon lie began to read between the lines that the mini 
icjsoii for rejection was his age Occasiuiullv a frienelh emplov ment officer 
admitted that Ins company did not hue pcisous over fort} five 

John took odd jobs, but in a few months he had to lcmortgige his home 
His morale was gone lie did not know whether to hv to learn some new skill 
or to keep (mug for production work lie used to be 1 machinist, but olclti 
machinists were not being hired either 

In short, John was a victim of cmplovmcnt discrimination against 
older workers IIis kind of problem is repeated clailv, and it applies to 
managers and operative workers alike Some of the reasons given by com¬ 
panies for rejection arc 

10 Joseph A Met/ger, ‘The Older Worker’s Contribution to His Own Unemploy 
inent," Personnel Journal , May, 1961, pp 19-21 
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Older workers have more accidents ” 

I hey can t get out the work 

‘ Life insurance premiums arc too high on older workers 7 
Om pension plan makes it mipiactical to use older people 
1 hey ircn t flexible enough 

As with most eases of employment discrimination there is some truth 
in these it isons Some older workers do have more accidents than younger 
workers but these exceptions do not prose the generalization Term life 
msuriiKC is hijicr for older persons (but older people might be willing to 
lcccpt less msm me c thus cqu ili/mg costs with\oungcr workers) In re ilit\ 
tliouji the reasons ln\e some bisis in tiuth they u\ to the ipplicant 
Om (ompim h isn t gnen much thought to employing older workers \\ e 
ilw ns issumed somebody else would employ them so tint we wouklut 
line to bother with them \\ hen tins kind of feeling is eommunic it eel to 
1 re)e ted ipphe mt it his politic il miplic itions lit wints to fouc man 
lament to coiisidei Ins lbilities ind lie tends to direct Ins thinking tow lrd 
le^isl it in e ic tion bee msc his ^roup eompn es o\ ei 40 per cent of the voting 
popidihon It is such 1 luge uoup 111 the 1 iboi fence ind in politics tint 
it r mimt be ignored l lie conclusion here is specific md sigiuficmt Unless 
mina^cnunt reer^mzes the human relation s /ssr/c s in tin situatu n and 
make s reasonable proytsun for employing older perst ns out of 1107/ /tins 
will hi parsed prohibiting employment discrimination against older 
worlds Support will ilso be glined horn union ulutritois md others 
who will tiv to pi ice further restrictions on livoff md di clnigc of older 
woikcis It c m be predicted Lint the ic isonibic needs md desius of people 
is their culture adv mccs hue sufficient strength md \itilit\ to get fulfilled 
b\ one igcncv 01 motliei in the long run I11 lecoidincc with tins llieors 
the legislitivc tiencl tow ird presenting eliscnminltion ig 1111st older work 
ers Ins die ids stirlcd M issicliusctts bee 1111c the fust st ite to tike action 
its I 111 I mploymcnt Prictices I ivv vv is miended in lOsO to mike it un 
liwful toi m cinplo\ci io disciinunitc in employment of persons in the 
forty five to sixty live lgc bucket Otlici stites line since pissed similar 

11WS 

Industry s rcluctincc to iccept older woikcis is ill the 111c ic surpnsmg 
bee luse leecnt industrial developments make it eisicr for them to do 1 top 
job is igc ldv mccs 1 iborsiving devices have ledueed lie ivy Iiboi 011 jobs 
work weeks uc shorter md working conditions ire better In spite ot ill 
this the cult me of woik pi ices older workers 111 in unfivorablc light com 
piled to younger ones I niployeis emphasize speed and extreme flexibility, 
two truts in which oldei persons ire weak hmployer seek a constant flow 
of new blood inel sometimes suggest that older persons move out to nuke 
room for licit younger men with new ideas Managers tend to reflect this 
general culture A study by Kirchner and Dunnettc in one company found 
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that supervisors were generally more unfavorable toward older employees 
than other groups were. This was true even though the supervisors them¬ 
selves were the oldest group and the company had no official policy against 
employing older workers. 11 Paradoxically, w'hen supervisors rate their own 
older employees, they usually consider them as good as younger workers. 
Their reasoning apparently is something like this “Older workers in gen¬ 
eral can’t measure up to younger workers, but I have a select group of older 
workers who can measure up.” Peterson asked supervisors to make indi¬ 
vidual ratings of 3,077 workers over sixty in all types of business, and the 
ratings showed that supervisors thought the majority of their older workers 
were “as good as, or superior to, average younger workers with reference 
to absenteeism, dependability, judgment, work quality, work volume, and 
human relations.” 12 Bowers studied the personnel rating forms of 3,162 
persons of all ages and reached substantially the same conclusions as 
Peterson for groups over forty-five and over sixty years of age. Bowers found 
that declines in speed and adaptability were offset by improvements in 
attendance, steadiness, and conscientiousness. 13 Clearly there is no basis 
for general employment rejection of people over forty-five or even over 
sixty years old. Individual differences mean that some arc qualified and 
some are not; therefore, selection should be on other bases than chrono¬ 
logical age. 

Job Adjustment of Older Workers. As workers grow older, they have 
many adjustments to make. With regard to human relations, older workers 
tend to develop gradually into a separate social gToup from younger work 
ers. Their interests and even their day-to-day conversations arc different. 
Older workers become less able to take part in active sports such as the 
company softball team. The important point is that these changes need to 
take place without causing older persons to feel socially isolated and in¬ 
secure. They need to be accepted and understood—to be respected for 
what they have to offer, rather than penalized for what they cannot help. 
Age comes alike to all persons, so it should be a basis for differences hut not 
discrimination. Management, unions, and work groups need to recognize 
their responsibility to build a human relations climate which docs accept 
and integrate older workers. This climate will have an effect on how 
successfully workers adjust to aging. 

Age also affects the performance characteristics of workers. As older 
workers become slower and Jess adaptable, they try to compensate for this 
deficiency by improving other characteristics. They tend to develop su- 

11 Wayne K. Kirchner and Marvin D. Dunnette, “Attitudes toward Older Work¬ 
ers/’ Personnel Psychology , Summer, 1954, pp. 257-265. 

12 Robert L. Peterson, “Older Workers and Their Job Effectiveness/’ Current 
Economic Comment , November, 1954, p. 31. 

18 William H. Bowers, “An Appraisal of Worker Characteristics as Related to 
Age/’ Journal of Applied Psychology, October, 1952, pp. 296-300. 
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pcnonty to younger workers in such characteristics as dependability, 
steadiness, quality of work, and regular attendance. 14 Older workers also 
have fewer accidents and disabling injuries than younger workers, although 
thc\ do tend to be disabled for longer periods 15 Taken together, these 
characteristics mean that there is perhaps no great difference m the over-all 
job performance of older workers and younger workers now employed . 

There are, however, many unemployed older workers who want work 
but who ha\t some special infirmity of age which does not permit them 
to do a full da\’s work in their regular trade These senior citizens can be 
helped to keep their jobs by means of job engineering for older workers or 
job reassignment Job engineering re\ises job requirements so that the 
infirmities of age arc no handicap in performance Some of the techniques 
are using jxiwcr tools and hoists, arranging the job so that the performer 
tjn work sitting down, providing power feed of stock to machines, reduc¬ 
ing tlic requited rcatli or other motions, reducing the required pace of pro¬ 
duction and providing a bank*' of parts so that pressure is not on the 
workci 

Job reassignment moves the oldster from his regular job to another 
more suited to his age—in manj cases a job which has been engineered for 
oldti workers In some companies certain jobs off the production line which 
pcimit a vaiublc pace are reserved for older workers Some companies 
report that oldci workers succtssfulls train new workers, set up machines, 
and lcwoik rejects from the production line Job reassignment is especially 
necessary for workers on fast paced assemblv lines Research by Turner 
shows that workers begin to feel hopeless as thc> contemplate growing older 
on a job which has little interest to them and which may demand too fast 
a pace as their health and vigoi decline Their morale decreases and thev 
begin dreaming of ways to leave the company, though they can ill affoid 
to do so because of their investment in the pension program, seniontv, and 
other benefits 10 

Another hpe of adjustment is required by the older executive of aver¬ 
age abilitv who finally faces the blunt realization that he has reached the 
end of the line—that he has had is last promotion As long as he saw the 
possibdity of one more promotion ahead, it acted as a satisfs mg hope and 
powerful drive at woik, but there are only a few top jobs, and most persons 
can climb only part of the w^y The man who has reached Ins limit m the 
hierarchy faces a readjustment of his psychological sights to some!lung 
different from one more promotion Adjustment is aided if realization of 

14 Peterson op cit, pp 26-31, Bowers, op cit , pp 296-300, and Max D Kos 
sorts, “Absenteeism and Injury Fxpenence of Older Workers," Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1948, pp 16-19 

18 Kossons, op cit , pp 17—18 

18 Arthur N Turner, “The Older Worker New Light on Employment and Re¬ 
tirement Problems," Personnel , November, 1955 pp 246-257 
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limits can be brought on gradually instead of all at once like a thunder 
clap Lach case is unique, but basicalh it is ncccssarv for each person if lus 
motivation is to be maintained, to adjust his level of aspintion and chan 
ncl his interests in other wavs His supcivisor for example miv help him 
secure sltisfiLtions from more service on committees which cm use his 
seasoned experience or he miv be assigned spetul projects that arise both 
to use his experience and to keep him flexible 1 

Retirement for those who reach it R I)a\ (retirement^ is a sigmfi 
cant milestone, but it also requires one of life s gre itest id|ushncnts 

Consider the c isc of John Smith whose dcpjrtnu ill is holding i lcliu 
ment dinner for him There he st mds at the lu id of the t iblc hddhng with the 
gold watch the cumpim just give him He is choked with emotii n mil tisluu^ 
for the rigli 1 ’ winds to tell how hi feels inside \ month uo he w is v lllm^ mel 
able to woik hut now he is sixtv fisc ind- lccouhug to tin compim s mlt 
unable to woik He knew retirement w is cumin hut he mv i did w mt to 
think about it before bee ruse the subject wis too punful Siuldcnh lie u di/es 
tint retirement is upon him and he puncs it tlie thought ot it 

Ihe ease of John Smith illustrates two import ml hum in relihons 
polic\ problems which emplovers must decide concerning retiicnant M) 
Shall lctiremeiit be fixed recording to chronologicil igc or uinahk aecoid 
mg to job performance age 7 and ( 2 ; \\ hit kmcl of preretirement, counsel 
mg should be given potential ietirccs"’ When retirement igc is fixed the 
typical age is sixtv five scars though some emplovers arc extending the igc 
to sixtv eight or seventv The age of sixtv five is more of a sou il custom 
than it is a scientific ills determined fiet I lie ictncmcnt i s c of si\K five 
is supposed to line been selected first bv Cerium Chnuellor Otto von 
Bismirck in the ISbOs for i public pension pi m In those div few pti 
sons lived to that igc, which meant tint the C lumellor hul i good piu 
gram from the pohticil point of view at negligible cost ^cirs liter nisur 
ancc companies begin to use age sixtv five m pluming retirement md 
anunitv programs When the Fedenl Socnl Sceuntv \et w is pi sed m 
1935 , age sixtv five was selected as a compromise between the libu lls who 
wanted sixty stars and the conservatives who wanted seventv vens 

When retirement is based on chronologic il age it miv crciti i linen 
for dtadwood because there is a tendenev not to retire in cmplovce until 
that age is reached regirdlcss of Ins deficiencies I urthclmmc, mam 
workers object to the idea that their einplovment is contiollcd b\ their age 
instead of their abilitv to do the job Ihe problem is not solved Iiowcver, 
by changing to a varnble retirement ige With vanablt retirement each 
ease has to be decided on its own merits, and there is no simple wav to dc 
cide who should retire when 'Horse trading, prejudice, and errors in 

17 Set also John Dougl is 1 he 1 raining md Development of Nouproniotablt 
Middle Mjingers,' 11 R Research Spring, 1961, pp 10-15 
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judgment arc difficult to pievcnt, and it becomes difficult to sell a worker 
on his rctiTcment dale when it is selected The result is that variable retire 
ment causes as much difficulty as fixed ictircment, or more and unions 
tend to favor a fixed retirement age because then there is less chance of 
aibiti in manigcmcnt action As better measures of ‘ retirement icadiness” 
lie de\cloj)cd more emplovers will tend to use v irnblc retirement be 
c mse it lecogm/es mdi\ ldn il differences md respects each workei s human 
di s nitv b\ letting him be a useful mcmbci of his gioup ts lcmg is he is able 
md wishes to do so Smvcvs of older woikeis consistuitlv show tli it many 
imemploved oldei woikeis want to woik longei—and feel cipable of work 

loom-th m their emplovers pcimit them to woik One studv of 
sevcial comp lines with variable retirement plans showed tint 6S pci cent 
of woikciN eligible to retiu were still on the job one veir lftei becoming 
eligible foi nnxmimn ictnenient hem fits 1 lie studv concluded In in 
comp one ^ 3() r wcie still it woik five v< us oi moie aftei becoming eligible 
to n 1 1 t e In ill c isc the employee could have retired it full benefits or he 
could hive been rttiiecl it the option of the coiiijianv 

\ woikihle comproim e between fixed md vamble ietireinent is a 
jd m winch mikes ictnenient coinpulsoiv it ige seventv hut permits either 
tin cmplovei oi the woiker to selcc t retiieiiKiit im time between igc sixtv 
five incl seventv I Ins gives woikeis i china to decide their own Tctnemcnt 
d lie 11 1 her th in h i\ mg their cmplovei tc 11 the m when to rc tire It ilso lets 
them schedule tlieir ietncment moie to fit thru peisonil needs and jilans 
illc l ictiumt lit \nolhei compioimse h is i fixed retuement age hut permits 
tempoi irv it lining on one ve it conti it ts for is long is five vc ns Tins plan 
j quite woikihle with executive md ktlmn il sjiecnhsts since it gives 
more flexibihtv m rcplicing i min \notliei workihle solution is p irt time 
woik on the IcmpoiaTv pivroll iftcr retuement In some c iscs two retnecs 
woik hill time to fill one job 

It is uncle i st md iblc tint some persons do not wish to rctue it age 
sixtv five \ job gives stitus to i peison i me lnmg to life md i feeling of 
contribution to gencril wclfne lor some persons it is an admission of 
uselessness oi failuie to ulnnt I do nothing \\ oik ilso permits a jieison 
to keep ictivc mel energetic md have constructive socnl niteiaclion with 
others I lie dnvc to woik is so strong for example tint it is one of the 
inun i e tsons woikers hi \ in interest nl worker owned Pacific Coast plv 
wood fiims these comp lines have no mandatory retirement age so older 
workers bu\ shares to gun )ob rights at an age when tlicv might not be 
cmplovablc elsewhere 19 

1 h C oinfram Practices Regarding Older Worker, and At tuinunf Libertvville 
Ill I dvvin Shields lkwitt md \ssociites 1952 p 32 

1 Humus A Petit Industinl I lemocncv Worker Stitus ind I conumic Fffi 
cienc> California Management Rmeu Winter 1959, pp 69-71 
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When mandatory retirement is invoked before age sixty-five, more 
substantia] adjustment may be necessary. 

One company undergoing reorganization decided to retire numbers of 
executives between age fifty-five and sixty-five. For more than a year this 
subject was the chief small talk among executives. Since notices were given 
on Friday, at which time a manager was immediately placed on leave, a favorite 
Friday greeting was, ‘'Did you get yours today?" A popular saying developed 
as follows: “Do you know what an optimist is? He’s an over-fifty-five execu¬ 
tive who brings his lunch on Friday!" 

Because of the interrelationship of health and retirement as they affect 
the whole man, the president of the American Medical Association has 
stated: 20 

The dangers of compulsory retirement are clear and urgent. The 
American Medical Association, through its Committee on Aging, has 
asked labor and industry to stop and re-evaluate their support of arbitrary 
retirement systems. 

We ask that they be abandoned in favor of more flexible and practi¬ 
cal systems. 

Regardless of the age at which retirement occurs, workers may need 
preparation through communication and counseling. They need to be in¬ 
formed about pension choices and insurance benefits after retirement. If 
they appear to have retirement anxiety, counseling may be provided, but 
it is not always popular. Some overzealous employers have started coun¬ 
seling five or more years before retirement, often with a negative effect be¬ 
cause workers resent being reminded that early. Retirement, like one’s own 
funeral, is something most people would rather not talk about. In order to 
cushion the transition and retain goodwill, some companies invite their old- 
timers back to the plant occasionally, send them company literature, and 
let them use company recreation facilities. 

The Job Ahead. The preceding discussion of older workers as a special 
employment group leads to a definite conclusion: With regard to human 
relations , employers have paid inadequate attention to the employment 
problems of older workers. In general, employers have been uninformed 
and unprepared to deal with this over-all problem in its present dimen¬ 
sions, and the problem will become larger as the proportion of older people 
increases. Research, straight thinking, and clear policy are needed in order 
to reduce employment discrimination against older persons and integrate 
them into work life to the extent that they wish to remain active. The 
current situation may be the result of management’s day-to-day decision¬ 
making without regard to long-range considerations. Employers have de- 

ao Louis On, “Why Should You Retire at 657" This Week Magazine, July 12, 
1959, p. 26. 
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pended upon benefit plans and gimmicks to solve immediate problems, 
without examining the underlying human relations philosophy upon which 
treatment of older workers is based Changing patterns of living call for 
new ways of thinking about older workers The present philosophy seems 
to ha\c been born in the Depression, when social welfare ideas rationalized 
that younger workers should have jobs in preference to older workers This 
philosophy beliescd that workers should grow old away from work, rather 
than at work It felt that older persons should get out of the labor force 
and duivc then satisfactions from benefit plans and hobbies rather than 
from work Is this old philosophy consistent with the new times? Is it con 
sistent with present chv job requirements with abilities and desires of aged 
persons and with human relations philosophy’ 

SUMMARY 

A pccnl employment group is one which, has or feels that it has, 
its employment status relative to other workers decreased in some impor 
tint wav by fictors which do not concern job performince Some or all of 
its members ire subject to employment discrimination bv employer and or 
union iccording to the culture of the department company community 
01 nition wlicit the job is One import mt segment of the hbor force is 
the minority groups who suffer discrimination beciust of rice religion, 
creed and color Other special employment groups ire women older per 
sons imnois mairicd women, nonveterans and the handicapped Two of 
these groups women and older workers were discussed 111 greitci dctul to 
lllustntc different kinds of special employment situations 

With regird to women employees employers base learned that thev 
respond best to slightly different supervision than men require It has been 
cspccnlh difficult to deyclop women managers because of lesistancc by 
those who appoint them resistance by those who will work for them and 
insecurity of tlic woman herself under these conditions 

W ith legard to older workers the employer has in many eases made 
qmtely considered their individual differences their mutual interest with 
their employer their motivation as age adyances, and their human dignity 
as useful members of work groups 1 his means that fundamentals of hit 
man relations haye been overlooked Workers over forty fi\t years of age 
hayc abnormal difficulty securing jobs, and many aged workers are forced 
by rctnement to leave the labor force while they still want to work and are 
able to perform useful w ork T hese needs of older workers art sufficient to 
exert strong pressure on the work community to improve its employment 
of older workers If employers wish to maintain community leadership, 
then their job in tins instance is to lead social evolution toward employ 
ment equality for older workers (as well as for other special employment 
groups) instead of following far behind 
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Questions 

1 Do >ou think some discrimination is justified (such as an employ li 
gismg pTcfcieiiec to Ins rclatius a union enforcing 1 closed shop or flic 
goy eminent gismg preference to tliose who fought in uniform to protect it)" 1 
If vou si\ none is justified, discuss how it should be stopped If some is justi 
fitd discuss how just clisi rimin itum will be distinguished fioin the unjust 

2 \\ hat are some of the conditions that make specnl employment piob 
lenis unusualh difficult to nianigc'’ 

5 Intenieu a worn in in m igcr md discuss lie i human iclitions pioblems 
with her 

‘I \ssume tint a company with which son m fmuliir disci minutes 
against a ininoiitv gioup (sour selection' Prepare I elctulcd pi in for mtcgiitmg 
a few of that group into the comp ms 

5 Visit l loe il employ incut office (public oi pn\ilt) inel disi uss cm 
plonnent pioblems of oldei woiken It possible mtcr\iew m olclci wmkei 
cunently seeking employ incut 

6 Make a detailed plan of wlnt a bmk in your community should do 
if anything to prepare its employees for ietiienicnt it ice sixty fi\c \\ oulel vom 
plan be diffcieiit if retiieinent ige yyas \iinble 7 

1 his question was recently brought beioic i stite court by i group 
of older woikcrs 4 lien our union negutnted its contriet did it line the 
light to hugain assay oui jobs it t ccitmi ige b\ iiL.goti itmg eompulsoiy u 
tiiemcnt at ige sixty fisc, rcgirdless of our plivsicd liicnti 1 oi financial eon 
dition 7 ’ Discuss whether sou think unions should line tins light 

Supplementary Readings 

Beaumont R \ and J \V Tosycr 1 x(cutnt Retirement and Fifed im Man 
dgeinent, New ^ oik Indiistml Re litmus Counsclois Inc JObl 
Crook, C Ilam'lton, and Mirtin Tlemstein l he Older Worker in Industry 
A Study of the Attitudes of Industrial Workers toward Aging and Ri 
tirement , Berkeley, Calif Institute of Industrial Relations Uimcisity of 
California 1958 

Norgren, P II, and others 1 mplnying the Negro in American Industry A 
Study of Mcuiijgcnitnf Practices , New Yoik Industrial Relations Cuun 
sedors, Inc, 1959 

Smuts, Robert \\ W r omen and Work in America , New York Columbii Um 
versits Pi ess, 1959 

Southall, Sara 1 Industry's Unfinished Business, New York Harper and 
Brothers, 1950 About empIo>mcnt of minority groups 
Viscardi, Henry Gnc Us the tools. New York Lnksson laplingcr Company, 
1959 Concerns handicapped workeis at Abilities, Inc 
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C ul i hill tic lie su verdul ( Ti inslition L ich hour 
h is it truth ) 

\l I JANDRO C ASONA 1 

lie tint complir s u iinsl Ins will 
Is of his own opinion still 

Samitj i BiULrR - 


C h mge is ill around ininkind—in the seisom m lus socnl envuonment 
md in Ins own biologic il pioussts Beginning with the fiist few moments 
of his life min lc mis to meet chinge bv being adaptive In fict Ins ver\ 
fust bit ith depends upon Jus lbilih to uhpt fiom one ennionmcnt to 
mother \s niche ltcd In the hist cjuotition intioducing this clnptei each 
hour is diftiunt offtiing ni in new experiences Suite man is so idipme 
and so used to chinge how is it tint m the woik eiinroiinient there is 
much lesist nice to clunge'* I Ins piohlcm has troubled managers since the 
beginning of the industrial revolution Lven when mungcnient uses its 
most logic il iiguments to suppoit i chinge it frequnitlv discovers that 
the worku to quote S iimiel Butler Is of his own opinion still Let us 
now t\ mime the nitim of eliangc and how to improve adjustment to it 

WORK CHANGE 

The Nature of Work Change 1 he term 1 work clnnge” refers to any 
alteration winch occiiis in the over all work environment Its effect is lllus 
tiated in an elementarv wav bv an experiment using an nr filled balloon 
When a fingci (whieli lepicsents ehangc) is pressed against the exterior of 

1 I a Duma dtl Alba id b\ Jmn Rodriquez Cjstcll mo New ^ ork Charles Senb 
ners Sons 1947 p 91 

£ Iludihras III 167S 
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the balloon (which represents the organization) the contour of the balloon 
visibly changes at the point of impact. Here an obvious pressure, represent¬ 
ing change, has produced an obvious deviation at the point of pressure. 
What is not so obvious, however, is that the entire balloon (the organiza¬ 
tion) has been affected and has stretched slightly. As shown by this com¬ 
parison, the generalization is drawn that the whole organization tends to 
be affected by change in any part of it. 

The molecules of air in the balloon represent a firm’s employees. It 
is apparent that those at the spot of pressure must make drastic adjust¬ 
ment. Though the technological change has in no way made direct con¬ 
tact with the employees, it has affected them indirectly. 1’hough none are 
fired (i.e., leave the balloon), they are displaced and must adjust to a new 
location in the balloon. This comparison illustrates an additional general¬ 
ization: technological change is a human relations problem as well as a 
technical problem. 

The comparison may be carried further. Repeated pressure at a certain 
point may unnecessarily weaken the balloon at that point. So it is with an 
organization. The balloon eventually loses its desirable contour. Pressure 
and motion create friction and heat. Eventually a rupture occurs and the 
organization collapses. 

Admittedly, the foregoing comparison is rough. An employing institu¬ 
tion is not a balloon; a person is not a molecule; and people are not as free 
and flexible as air molecules in a balloon. What has been illustrated is a 
condition of molecular equilibrium. Organizations, too, tend to achieve an 
equilibrium in their social structure. This means that people develop an 
established set of relations with their environment. They learn how to deal 
with each other, how to perform their jobs, and what to expect next. 
Equilibrium exists; individuals are adjusted. When change comes along, it 
requires individuals to make new adjustments as the organization seeks a 
new equilibrium. When employees are unable to make adequate adjust¬ 
ments to changes which occur, the organization is then in a state of un¬ 
balance or disequilibrium. Management's general human relations objec¬ 
tive regarding change is to restore and maintain the group equilibrium and 
personal adjustment which change upsets. 

Work change is further complicated by the fact that it does not pro¬ 
duce a direct adjustment as in the case of air molecules, but instead it 
operates through each employee’s attitudes to produce a response condi¬ 
tioned by his feelings toward the change. This relationship was illustrated 
in a series of classic experiments by Roethlisberger and his associates. In 
one instance lighting was regularly improved according to the theory that 
better lighting would get greater productivity. As was expected, produc¬ 
tivity did increase. Then lighting was decreased to illustrate the reverse 
effect-reduced productivity. Instead, productivity increased further! Light- 
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mg was again decreased The result was still greater productivity’ Finally, 
lighting was decreased to 0 06 of a foot candle, which is approximately 
equivalent to moonlight According to Roethlisberger, ‘Not until this point 
was reached was there any appreciable decline in the output rate ” 8 

Obviously, better lighting was not by itself causing greater output 
There was no direct connection between the change and the response 
Some other influential factor, later diagnosed as employee attitudes, had 
crept in to upset the expected pattern Roethlisberger later illustrated the 
new pattern by means of the X Chart shown m higure 17 1 Each 
changed situation is interpreted by an individual according to his attitudes 
T lit wav that he feels about the change then determines how he %will re 
spond to it Attitudes, m turn are not the result of cluncc thev arc caused 
One cause is personal history, which refers to a man s biological processes, 
his background, and all lus social experiences lway fiom work I his is what 
he brings to the workplace A second cause is the work environment itself 
I his reflects the fact that he is a member of a group and is influenced by 
its codes patterns, ind attitudes 

1 hough eich person individually interprets change he often shows 
his attachment to the group b\ joining with it in some uniform response 
to the change as shown in 1 igure 1"2 I his phenomenon makes possible 
such seenunglv illogical action^ as w rlkouts when obviously only a few 
persons actually want to walk out Other employees who are unhappy seize 
upon the walkout as a chance to vent their dissatisfution and to affirm 
their cohesion to the group by joining wiLh it m social action hoi example, 
in one of the cases in this book employees chose to show their dissatisfac 
tion by banging on tote boxes making a hideous dm at the workplace 
Most employees did not want the 
noise, but their desire to join in some 
kind of group resistance was much 
stronger than their desire to avoid the 
noise 

Since attitudes arc so important 
m determining response to chinge 
what are they like? In general they 
arc slow to change, nebulous, and 
hidden It is literally true that people 
sometimes do not know why they do 
or say something T hcv do not know 
their own feelings much less someone 
elses heelings are a part of each 

J 1 J Roethlisberger Management and Morale Cambndge Mass Harvard 
University Press 1941 p 10 See also 1 J Roethlisberger and William J Dickson, 
Management and the Worker , Cambridge Mass Harvard University Press 1939 
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Fig 17 1 Roethlisberger & V Chart 
(From F J Roethlisberger, Manage¬ 
ment and Morale , Cambndge, Mass 
Harvard University Press, 1941, p 21 
Used by permission ) 
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Fig 17 2 Different individual reactions to change are sometimes unified through 
social action 


man s personal make up and cannot be judged ip irt front the pusou who 
has tliLin People sometimes In lies 1 then feelings to t lie e\t( nt tint the\ 
tieat them as absolute facts and use them let orchngk m 111 ikmg judgment 
lor example, an engineer who favors time stuck 1111 \ iccept the f ict 
tint it is desirable and think tint ill who oppose it ire either illogic d 
or do not understand it lie too is expressing feeling' 1 01 whom is it 
‘ dcsiriblc ■* 1 or what puqxrsc 7 

I eclings jic not 1 nntLer of logic I lies are neither lo^ic il nor illogic ll 
but are cntuch difteicnt from logic 1 lies ire nonlogic d I eelmgs and logic 
are diflcicnt jmt as inches and pounds ire different I 01 this ic isoii logic 
alone is an ineffective w iv to tr\ to niochfv feelings bee 1 use it docs not get 
at them dirccth 1 tilings lie not much better refuted In logic thin tins 
booh s length 111 niches is refuted In its weight in pounds' 

It is common to sav tint 1 pcison l >t worked up lbout 1 problem 
Usiralk the inference is that the person took 1 sin dl problem or none at 
all, and b\ meins of his thought pioeesses built 1 luge fictitious problem 
11ns is the essence of won It also illustntcs the tcndciu\ of tcelmgs to 
build themsekes into unre isoinblc svsterm uid configur itions Such w is 
the ease of a machine operator who b\ mid morning had decided he was 
going to be fired—ill because Ins supers 1 01 lncl f nlid to greet linn at the 
start of woik that morning 

The Social System and Change. \s the preceding discussion dins 
tr ites the ck n ume force of (hinge ittect> the whole soc r d svsteni \11 
elements of the social ssstem are involved its people, foimal org 1111 / it ion 
informal organization, openting cmlronment, conmumic ition patterns, 
decision making mcl cooperation patterns In re ilitv, change refuses to be 
isolated to one pait of the* oig 1111 / ition Since all pirts of the svsteni aic m 
a fluid mtericting balance, change am where affects dneeth or mehrectk 
all of the organization Manx of the indirect eflects arc insignificant or 1111 
perceptible, blit llicv arc nevertheless present Wlicthci we aic speaking 
of a department, branch plant, st itc government, or a whole societv the 
svsteni is operating in some sort ot balance or ccpulibileini bv which the 
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parts are harmoniously related to each other John Donne, the se\cntccnth 
ecu tun 1 Tiglish poet, bcautifulh stated the metaphysical aspects of this 
relationship as follows 

No min is an Hand, in tire of it stlfc 
e\cn man is a pctcc of the Continent , 
i put of the manic if 1 Clod bee w ished iwa\ 
bv the S La I nr opt is iIil lc * se is well is if 1 
Piomontorie were as well is if a Manuor of th\ friends 
or of thnu uunc wtit am in ms death dmimishts me, 
bet 111 st I 1111 ms olvetl 111 Munkmdt, 

\ntl thtiefoie ntvtr stud to know for whom the hell tolls, 

It toll foi thee 4 

In trwiig to maintain equilibrium a group develops responses to re 
turn to its perceived best wav of life whenever inv change occurs 1 ich 
pressure therefore, encourages 1 counterpressure within the group I he net 
result is a self conec ting liicehinism by which energies are called up to re 
stoic bilmtt whenevci chingt thrt ittns 1 his self correcting characteristic 
of 01 g 1111 / it 10 ns is e died /lomi osfcjws that is people act to establish a 
steidv stite of need fulfillment md to secure themselves from disturbinee 
of th it bil nice 

With the passage of time cicli social svstem developsjmigrims of 
iction which it cm put into effect to accommodate change as it occurs 
When a change is minor ind within the scope of the correcting program, 
then uljustincut is turlv routine but when \ cliuigc is nnior or unusual 
mou senous upsets mav occur Hi own in 1 Shcplu d 111 1 stmh of 1 naval 
rtseaich facditv, lepoit how a mijor ehinge substantiillv chsiuptcd that 
oijnmzation I he Naw tevised ficilitv objectives fiom basic rtseirch to 
development I Ins intuit tint the development groups, origin illv estib 
hshed as service gioups bee ime the pninarv group wink lestirch became 
secondaiv at least in size and emphasis 1 his w is ronghlv equivalent to a 
ehinge of development from staff (service) to line concurrent with the 
change of research from line to stiff In this tmnovei factions and con 
flicts arose \s the development gioup iose to powci a stnictm ll rcorgam 
zation was accomplished to formalize their new strength Dissension was 
so stiong tint the leaders and some membeis of defeited fictions left the 
organization Lven some persons who gained increased status 111 the change 
left within the year to join organizations which promised less strain and 
conflict D 

4 John Donne (1572-1631) T he Complete Poetry and S elected Prose of John 
Donne and the Complete Poetry of W ilham Blake, New York Random House Inc, 
1941, p 332 Italics in onginal 

B Paula Brown and Clovis Shepherd 'Factionalism and Organizational Change 
in a Research Laboratory, Social Problems, April 1956, pp 235-243 
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In summary, social systems exist in a har¬ 
monious state of interrelationships called equi¬ 
librium and their adjustment to change is 
affected b\ homeostasis This means that or 
gani7ations will resist changes which do not 
appear to scr\e their interests, and sometimes 
the\ will even resist a desirable change because 
of its potential disruption to tlieir equilibrium 
The idea of equilibrium implies (1) a system 
of inteirelated parts, (2) a dynamic state of 
motion, rather than a static svstc.ni, (3) an in 
tei dependence such that an effect on one pait 
affects all others, and (4) a homeostatic tend 
enev to resist pressures and maintain a steady 
state (but not a static state) Since the svstem 
is chnamic, equilibrium appears to be a better 
term than “balance,” because motionless physi¬ 
cal bodies can be in balance 

How Much Work Change Exists? Since 
change significantly affects human relations, 
is there enough change to merit management's 
attention’ 1 he obvious answer is "yes ” Studies 
show that the tempo of technological change is 
increasing Style and product changes are fre¬ 
quent I here arc lav offs, promotions, and trails 
fers A US Census Bureau suivcv in 1951 
showed that about 2 out of every 3 persons 
working at that time were in a job they had 
obtained during the last six years 6 Even those 
who do not change employers may undergo 
such changes as having to move to different 
towns Figure 17 3 show's how one promotion 
—a common occurrence—in a multiplant com 
pany led to a chain of 10 other promotions, 
some of them requiring an employee to move 
to another city In another large company it 
has been calculated that there is a promotion 


6 Sev mour L \V olfbein, ‘Job 1 enure of American 
Workers,” Monthly Labor Review, September, 1952, 
p 259 


Fig. 17-3. Personnel changes resulting from a single promotion in a large company. 
(Courtesy of Texaco, Inc.) 
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every ten working minutes. Yes, change of all types—technological, eco¬ 
nomic, and social—is normal in employment, probably more so than 
twenty or fifty years ago Yet there are limits to human endurance of 
change The tempo cannot keep on increasing Already executives in some 
multiplant companies, military managers, and emplovccs in some govern 
ment departments have become a new transient group, seldom setting 
then roots m anv community and sometimes not even getting to know the 
people they manage 

RESISTANCE AND ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGE 

Resistance to Change. As a result of homeostasis, social svstems tend 
to icsist change Furthermore, persons as individuals, as distinguished from 
their institutional role 111 the social svstem, tend to resist many types of 
change because new habit patterns or sacrifices arc required This leads to 
the gencial proposition that people and their social systems tend to resist 1 
u oik change because it upsets their patterns of adjustment and threatens 
their security I 11 fact, fear of change can be as significantlv disrupting as 
change itself, because it rcpioduccs identical worries and unrest When 
people have a strong fear of change or arc otherwise under stress, thc\ are 
hkclv to be cspeciallv intolerant of belief svstems or habit patterns which 
they pciccive to be different from their own Ml these generalizations apply 
also to managers as well as cinplovees I hough managerial culture in the 
United States is highlv receptive to change, it is sometimes observed that 
the biggest barrier to introduction of change ,s resistance of managers to 
new methods ot management which, when established, would help workers 
accept change better 7 

Although people tend to icsist change, this tendenev is offset by ] 
then desire for new experience and for the reward that comes with change j 
All changes are not resisted Some arc wanted by employees Other changes 
arc so trivial and routine that resistance if am, is too small to be evident 
'I he lesson for management is that any change can develop into a human 
relations pioblcm, therefore, all ehange must be managed skillfully in 
order to minimi/c the tendenev toward resistance Insecuntv and change 
arc an excellent illustration of the chain reaction phenomenon in human 
relations, by which a conflict with an intensity of 2x may multiply until it 
has an intensity of 95x or 19Sx This is quite similar to an atomic chain 
reaction For example, in one plant a routine dispute arose over the trans 
fer of one man. Several of his fellow workers felt msecuie c'bout their trans¬ 
fer rights and supported him Soon the department walked out, and shortly 

7 Robert I annenbaum, Irving R Weschler and 1 rtd Massank, Leadership and 
Organization A Behavioral Science Approach, New York McGrawHill Book Com 
pany, Inc, 1961, pp 86-87 
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the entire factory of 4,000 persons was closed—all because of one man s 
transfer 

I he fact that a group is intelligent docs not necessarily mem that 
it will better understand and accept change Often the opposite is tine, 
because the group uses its extn intelligence to rationalize more reasons 
win a change should not be in idc 1 he more intelligent the group is the 
more reasons it can find for opposing 1 clinige Intelligence c 111 be used 
either for or against clinige depending on how in magcincnt motnates the 
group therefore intelligent high level gioups often e mnot be sold new 
methods as easily is avenge groups cm Idc sold 

One \oung executive foi cxunplc supervised 1 ^roup of unskilled liboreis 
in 1 ^mccrv warehouse Higher m mice incut plumed *-o in till ccituii inecli 
mi/ed mattiiils handling equipment to uduce cost'* Re isoniu s tli it hi e u 
plovces weic of low intelligence nul rlso soimwlnt jgiiormt of piodu tmt\ 
niel cost cutting concepts tins executive \ nrkr cl h ml to sell uiipkwc m 
the climge and to involve them 111 it I he new s\stmi w is instilled with full 
einplovce cooperation As lie put it I lie eh ingc went through without 1 
hiteh 

Some veirs later this s 1111c cxceuhvc hid the job of instilliiif 1 quilitv 
eonfiol svstun among 1 group of eelucited technic ll pcopli lie ie i mud tint 
these men weic intelligent lint nnl lindeisttncl the coin]) in s pie hie ms 
hence thev could c isilv sec ie isons for the new pioLrmi Uuv would not need 
the spccnl selling effort th it lie e 11 lie r ipphcd h In wire house llluici I Ins 
mist ike m re 1 oning cost him his job bee mse Ins men fonjil the climge t) 
defeat md he w is distil irgeel though Ins nun hid the intelligence putc lit 1 il 
to see reasons foi the climge thev c/iosc not to do so 

Since wants we ie elissified 111 an eiihci ehaptei is economic ps\ 
chological and souil a worker icisons for lesistanec to change will be 
summaii/ed m this m innci 

1 Ltonomic reasons 

lcirs technological unemployment 
1 cars reduced work hours 
I eirs demotion and reduced bise wages 
I ears speed up md reduced incentive wages 

2 Personal reasons 

Resents implied criticism that present method is inadequate 
hcais that Ins skill, and person il pride in it, will be reduced 
1 \pects gieater specialization lesulting in boredom, monotony and 
decreased sense of woitliwhilcuess 
Dishkts effort required to relearn 
hears harder work will be required 
Resists change because he does not understand it 
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3. Social reasons 

Dislikes making new social adjustments. 

Dislikes breaking present social ties. 

Fears the new social situation will bring reduced satisfaction. 

Dislikes outside interference and/or some of the persons making 
the change. 

Resents lack of participation in setting up the change. 

Visualizes the change as mostly benefiting the company, rather 
than him, his fellow workers, or the general public. 

The foregoing list emphasizes personal and social reasons for re¬ 
sistance to change. It illustrates the research-based conclusion that re¬ 
sistance to change tends to focus on human relations problems, rather than 
the technical aspects of change. People resist the way that change affects 
their social relationships, upsets their status, and threatens their security, 
rather than resisting the technical requirements of the change. Lawrence 
concludes from his intensive research that "The nature and size of the 
technical aspect of the change does not determine the presence or absence 
of resistance nearly so much as does the social aspect of the change.”" 
Faced with this information, management is recognizing that it needs to 
give much more emphasis to the social effects of changes. Proportionately 
too much time has been devoted to technical problems of what to change, 
with too little attention to social questions of how to make the change. 
Perhaps the group which lias most overlooked social factors of change is 
the technical specialists. 

Technical Specialists and Change. It is normal that technical special¬ 
ists have underemphasized social factors of change because their main 
job is some specialty, such as engineering, cost accounting, job analysis, 
or chemistry. Yet the more forward-thinking managers are deciding that, 
as long as specialists’ work affects others, human relations cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from their main job specialty. When specialists, such as time-study 
men, deal regularly with operative employees, then human relations skill 
is just as important a part of their specialty' as is technical skill. 

Technical specialists all too often have human relations blind spots 
in dealing with operating people. They remain aloof from operating people 
and lack respect for their knowledge and skill. They tend to dress differ¬ 
ently, even when they spend most of their day out in the shop. T hey are 
often so engrossed in their specialty that they do not see other problems. 
They may not even recognize the social problems they cause, much less 
understand them. They know that the technical part of their change is 
correct, and therefore any resistance to it must come from bullheaded or 

8 Paul R. Lawrence, “Mow to Deal with Resistance to Change,” Harvard Business 
Review, May-June, 1954, p. 53. 
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ignorant people. When they talk to workers, they sometimes use jargons 
and theories that do not “make sense” to the practical man of the shop. 
Further, they do not discuss; they tell. Convinced that their change is 
logical , they ignore the psychological! 

Improving Adjustment to Change. All behavior which opposes change 
is not necessarily resistance of the type we are discussing. Opposition which 
is based on rational technical reasons is simply rational judgment applied 
to the situation. But when that opposition arises from emotional reasons 
and seeks to protect the person or group from consequences of the change, 

, it becomes resistance to change. Since management initiates most change, 

(it has primary responsibility for handling it in such a way that thcie will 
be satisfactory adjustment. Though management initiates change, the 
> changec (employee) controls the final decision to accept it and lie is the 
one who actually makes the change. Undei these conditions employee sup¬ 
port becomes essential. 

Management has developed a number of ways to reduce the disinte¬ 
grating effects of change." One of these is to set up various controls and 
pledges to protect employees from economic loss from change, and con sc 
quently, from the decrease in status and personal dignity which sometimes 
results from economic loss. Each woikcr needs to feel that he, personally, 
will not suffer. Some employers guarantee workers against reduced earn¬ 
ings from new machines or processes. Others offer retraining at employer 
expense or retard installation of laborsaving machineiv until normal labor 
turnover can absorb displaced workcis. Seniority rights, opportunities for 
advancement, and other benefits enjoyed by each worker must be jealously 
safeguarded when a change is made. Grievance systems give the employee 
a feeling of security that his benefits will be protected and differences about 
them fairly resolved. Some employers give general protection by means 
of guaranteed-wage or -employment plans. All of these practices help em¬ 
ployees to feel economically secure in the presence of change. 

N Another approach is to permit workers to share in benefits which 
result from change. This approach uses positive motivation to counteract 
negative resistance. Profit-sharing and production-sharing plans arc exam¬ 
ples. Methods men are learning to use every opportunity to make the 
job easier and less exerting. Along with their process changes they attempt 
to install floor mats, hoists, chairs, ventilators, and other conveniences, 
thereby showing that they are interested in the whole job process, including 
the worker. 

^Communication, discussed in later chapters, is essential in reducing 
resistance to change. The full meaning of the change needs to be made 
clear to those who will be affected by it. People tend to fear that which 
they do not understand. The full story, both bad and good, about the 
change should help quiet their anxieties. Before change can be fully ac- 
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Fig 17-4 Effective management seeks a balance between excessive change and 
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stable organization and low morale and negligible clniigc, winch results 
111 a static 01 g 1111/ltion that is a poor compeliloi and no chillcn^c to its 
cmplojecs 

uticipition b\ thusv who will be ilTectccl is 111 excellent w i\ to 
reduce resist mcc to change Pirticip ition both m p 1 inning the change 
and mst dhng it does 111am things 

1 Iblps those involved to undcistmd it 
vv "2 Gncs woihcrs confidciiec thil in 111 l^cmcnt is not In mg lo pull 
a fist one with them 

3 Improves the plui bee 111s it uses the ide is of those mot ic 
qunntcd with the opei iting problem 

4 Helps those affected feel lint tlie\ line hid 1 put 111 setlm^ it up 
Ch inge is cosiest when the picssuic for dilute comes I10111 within the 
group 

3 Sometimes sLops poor pi ms 

6 Broidens the outlook of stiff mcmbtis who must de il with the 
group 

When a clniigc is within 111 in igemcnt s eontiol such is the detu 
mmition of a new work metliod best 1 csuits 11c lecompbslied when th^ 
group piitieipites in the itco^mfzon of the need jot c//tinge 1 J lit 1 ipition 
is less effective il it begins onl\ iltei mmi^cmuil dduuLelv deeides tliit 
chinge is necessirv 

It is de 11 ink. foi 1 cliin^t to p i\ oil 1 cl 11 cctlx md is onn is 
pos ible J 10111 m cmplo\ee s pi ml ot view whit gio 1 m gtiuiil is 
not ncce s nl\ good foi the cniplovce mil whits ooel foi the long 11111 
mas not be good lor the shoit 11111 1 lie eh m^ee s pe iccpliou will be ditlcr 
cut fiom th it of the cl 1 ni^ei 1 bis self e 1 lent 1 ut of it ilitv is ill too otlcn 
ignored In those who intioduce Iniui 

Clniigc icqmrcs unlearmni , old h lbits is well is leaning new ones 
and the unlearning inn be icillv 11101c ditheult thm the new le lining 
I ike the sitiution of 1 supuvisoi who is t night new w n s ot h uhiig cm 
plo>LCs Whit sometimes hippen is tli il lie let un much of Ins old 
approach too so tint now lie his 1 tun c unxtuie of uewei positive 
pi ictices which lie subst mtiills offset In holclovei piietiees fiom Ins 
old hibit pittems \s 1 ttmsequence LIilil is little net benefit fiom Ins 
new pricticcs md if he does not leillv believe 111 these new pt ictues lie 
tends griduilh to rctuiii to hi old w us bee mst he pujers them md 
is moic secure 111 them Consequeiillv ill pioposcd cbinges should be 
t\mimed fiom the chmgccs viewpoint bee mst tint is wlnt lit is pomg 
to do nnw n II tlie cliui^c c in be clothed 111 fanuliir dicss it will be 
casici tor linn to accept md instill I lus is cxieth the opposite oJ the 
w n some elungers opcialc 1 lies hive 1 sin ill diin b e to introduce but 
to make it look bigger and tberefoie bcttci 01 moit necessirv the\ 
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clothe it m unnecessary new raiment, thus defeating the acceptance they 
are working hard to secure Why is it that so many changers make a 
fetish of having their changes appear bigger and moic significant than they 
really are? 

Change should attempt not to disrupt the informal and formal social 
systems any more than is necessary 1 he social system is the hard core 
of resistance to change, and the unfortunate fact is that much of this dis 
iuptinn is unneccssarv and not icquired b\ the change It could be avoided 
if the persons making changes understood and considered the social rtla 
turns of the woik group It is iccogm/cd that changes which require a 
pci son to ile\iatc from the informal standards of his group will meet with 
informal resistance J bus a change which causes an employee to be a 
rate buster tends to be icsistcd- both by the employee uid the group 

^Change should not be made on personal giounds, but on the wiper 
sondl iccjuircincnts of the situation A supuvisor is asking for trouble 
when lit introduces a climgt with the comment I have always felt vou 
men should not be allowed to leave the depntinent duimg rest periods, 
and beginning tomorrow it will not be permitted 1 lie natural iLsponsL 
is \N ho does he think he is - * and 1 et s get together uid figure out a 
w i\ to belt him Surely tlieic must be sonic linpeisoml reasons for the 
'hingt and, if so, thev should be used If not, mu be the intended change 
needs to be ibindoned Oidinarv reejue ts for change should be accoidmg 
to the objectives and rules of the orgmization Onl> a strong personal 
leader can use personal reasons for chinge without .Housing resistance 

Manigcrs hive learned tint when they have a new ide i which may 
work, the ldei is often better presented with the comment Lets try 
this and sec how it works rather than suing, ‘ Do this People are more 
willing to accept an idea for tml, bcc nisi it gives them i put m proving 
the ide i s effectiveness if lhue is an improvement, those lfkctcd are hkelv 
to be pleased it the idea does not woik, it can be dropped without either 
parts losing face Of course, many problems must be decided officially 
without trnl or experiment, but there arc alwavs c lses wlicic tml runs 
are helpful 

^•^hc timing of change is important m preventing resistance When 
a group is already upset and insecure, its resistance to chinge tends to 
be gieitu also At these times even trivial changes mav cause overt re 
sistancc It is folly, foi example, to instill i controversnl methods change 
m the midst of showdown negotiations ovu the methods change clause 
m the barg lining conti act Yet sonic manage men ts have done just this 
and then wondered why the union so stubbomlv insisted on a tight re 
strictive methods change clause in the contiaet 

Whcic union management relations are sound, the union sometimes 
assists m rcduc ng resistance to change Most unions as a matter of policy 
support the idea of technological advancement Sometimes a union will 
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give its sanction to a particular change which it believes is desirable, and 
will help get it understood and accepted. Union approval does not assure 
that there will be no resistance, because insecure workers sometimes resist 
changes even when their union strongly pressures them not to do so. 

There are also historical reasons for resistance to change; so the 
management which improves its handling of change should not expect 
immediate improvement in the responses of workers. Workers have seen 
industries close and men laid off because technological change made their 
work unnecessary. Sailmakers, glassblowers, and vacuum-tube specialists 
have seen declines in opportunity which required sacrifices on their part 
to learn new skills. But technological and social change will not be stayed. 
People in any industrial society cannot expect serene, complacent con¬ 
ditions of work, but management in business and government can do a 
better job of handling change so that employees at all levels may more 
easily assimilate it. Resistance can be decreased to the degree that em¬ 
ployees can be helped to recognize the need for each change, how it will 
affect them positively and negatively, and what role they can play in it. 
In summary, management’s responsibility is fourfold. 

1. Prevent unnecessary change. Change by evolution, not revolution. 

2. Recognize the possible effects of change and introduce it with ade¬ 
quate attention to human relations. 

3. Share the benefits of change with employees. 

4. Diagnose the problems resulting from change and treat them. 

Change , when improperly handled , mainfests itself in slowdowns and 
showdowns. 

SUMMARY 

Man’s work environment is quite dynamic. This disturbs the equi¬ 
librium of his group and forces him regularly to make adjustments. Change 
presents unusually difficult human relations problems because man’s re¬ 
sponse to it depends upon his attitudes, as shown by Roethlisberger’s 
“X” Chart. This means that people react emotionally to change, and are 
often not particularly influenced by the cold hard logic for change. Though 
people react individually and differently to change, they sometimes unite 
through social action to make a uniform response, such as a slowdown 
or walkout. The self-correcting tendency toward equilibrium in the social 
system is known as homeostasis. 

Employees tend to resist change because it upsets tlieir patterns of 
adjustment and threatens their security. Their resistance is primarily to 
the formal and informal social adjustments they must make, rather than 
to the technical aspects of the change. Management’s general human rela¬ 
tions objective regarding change is to restore and maintain the group equi- 
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librium and personal adjustment which change upsets A number of ways 
were discussed by which management discharges these responsibilities 
Additional ways will be discussed in Part Five, which follows 

Questions 

1 Discuss how change affects an organization How does it affect individ¬ 
ual employees? 

2 What is meant in human relations when one refers to equilibrium in 
an organizition? 

3 Appl\ Roethhsbcrgcr’s ‘ X ’ Chart to an experience of \our own 

4 Discuss some of the reasons whs people resist change Do these rea¬ 
sons emphasize human relations aspects or technical aspects of change? 

5 If von were a manager of technical specialists, what could >ou do to 
help them bcttci understand ttclinical change and introduce it properly 7 

6 hat aic some of the practices management has de\eloped to decrease 
resistance to change? 
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CHAPTER 18 


It is impossible to ha\c human relations without com 
municahons and uce \eisa 

Robert D Brfth 1 

r I he meanings of words are not in the words they are 
in us 

S I Haukawa 2 


A Hollywood movie compam was filming a mo\ie near a small Western 
town The script involved some narrow gauge railway scenes, and a local 
resident, regularly a railroad engineer, had been selected as engineer of 
the narrow gauge train He was \tiy proud of his assignment One eve 
mug when both the Hollywood visitors and the engineer wue in a local 
bar, the engineer walked o\er to the director of the movie company and 
asked, "John, how did I do with those train scenes today?" 

The director in a good mood gave his most favorable Hollywood re 
spouse, "Joe, you are doing one h-of a job ” 

Joe, not understanding the meaning of this colloquialism, took it as 
a criticism and was immediately ruffled, replying, "Oh, I don't know about 
that You couldn’t do any better ” 

The director still trving to communicate (but in terms of his own 

frame of reference) said, “That’s what I said, Joe You are doing one h- 

of a job.” 

At this point Joe became incensed and a lengthy argument broke out 

1 "Human Rclabons and Communications Are Twins," Personnel Journal , De 
cember, 1952, p 259 

* Language in Thought and Action , New York Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc, 1949, p 292 
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with Joe vowing that lie wouldn't be talked to that \\a\ in front of friends 
Lvcntualh it was nccessai) to separate the two men to pi event a fight 

Whcthci working foi a Ilolhwood movie companv, the Jones Mann 
factoring Cmpontion, or the 1 ederal government coinnnnnc ilion is in 
everpresent activitv because it is the means In which human relations are 
established Communication is as mctssirv to an oigim/ltion is tlie blood 
stream is to a person Just as a min gets aitcliusclerosis, which is h ndcning 
of the arteries, so docs an oigam/ltion get ‘ mfosclemsis/ a baidenim. 1 
of the communication aiterics In cither instance the result i the s line— 
impaired cffkicncv 

Because of its significance in human rclihons. comnuniKPion is ihs 
cussed m tlie next three chapters in this chiptcr we discuss the gcntul 
concept of communication as it relates to the management function and to 
semantics 1 he next chapter covers coinniunicjtion m lehtion to difleiLiit 
organizational groups such as staff and line* In the third chapter we 
discuss counseling and interviewing activities 

COMMUNICATION IN ORGANIZATIONS 

Communication in human relations is simplv defined as the /noress 
of passing information and understanding from one person to another ' 
A significant point of this definition is that communication dwavs m 
solves two people—a sender and a reccivei One pci sou alone cannot rum 
inunicatc Onl> a receiver can close the communication ciicuit 1 his tact 
is obvious when one thinks of a man lost on an island veiling at the top 
of 1ns lungs, but it is not so obvious to a inanagei sending out l bulletin 
He tends to think that when the bulletin is sen/, lie has couimuiikatul 

Another signifiemt point is tint effective communication involves 
both information and understanding A receiver may hear a sender but 
still not understand what he meant Understanding is person il and sub 
jective, it can occur onlv m the receiver's mind A manager mav make 
others hear him, but he cannot make them understand him Mam man 
agers overlook this fact when giving instructions or cxplmations They 
think that telling someone is sufficient, but the communication is not 
truly completed until that winch is received is also understood This is 
popularlv known as ‘getting through” to a person Rath nunagei should 
ask himself ever) dav, ‘Am I getting through to m) people 7 ” 

8 Communication is more technically defined as ‘a process for conducting the 
attention of another person fur the purpose of replicating memories' (I A Cartier and 
K A JIaiuood, 'On Definition of Communication,” I he Journal of Communication 
November, 1953, p 74) Ilus process is achieved by directing the ltteiihori of llu 
replicator to certain memories he* has and/or to perceptible stimuli I oi a discussion of 
whether animals communicate see O Hobart Mowrcr, “Ihe Ps>cholngist Looks at 
Language/' The American Psychologist, November 1954, especially pp f>73-675 
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Ten years ago the typical manager did not use the word "communica¬ 
tion/' and he did not worry about communicating with his personnel But 
times have changed. Today’s leader of men recognizes that communication 
is probably his most important responsibility He knows that his leadership 
take\ effect through the process of communication If there is no com 
mumcation, thcic is no leadership, because the leader interacts with others 
b\ communicating with them Great leadership ideas are strictly "armchair 
thoughts' until the leader through communication puts them into effect 
Communication is not an end itself, but is the process by which ends are 
ac coniphshcd 

Purposes and Significance of Communication. 'I he relationship be 
tween leadership and communication is eas\ to understand when one 
thinks of a small group somewhere in an organization I Ins group consists 
ol a manager (leader) and four of his men Assume m the beginning that 
thev cannot communicate with each other, this situation is shown m 
I igurc IS 1 t jell man has around him a "Wall of Silence” blocking all 
forms of communication 1 he wall is so high that each w r orker cannot 
c\cn sec his associates, because that would be a form of communication 
It is obvious that undci these conditions the managei cannot lead Ins men 
-nor can thev follow \ woikcr has no wav to know what his manager 
wants him to do The manager cannot give orders and instructions lie 
cannot motivate his people because lit cannot know their needs and wants 

When there is complete communication failuic, as illustrated by 
the Walls of Silence, group effort is impossible 1 iguie IS 1 presents real 
walls of buck and mortar, but the usual ones are those which e\ist in 



Fig. 18 - 1 . Walls of Silence prevent job performance. 
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people’s minds or because of their actions, such as being hard to con¬ 
tact or difficult to understand T hese barriers to communication are just 
as effective as an actual physical wall Often these human barriers are 
more like filter paper than a brick wall They let through some commum 
cations, but hold back others thereby making communication inadequate 
The result is misunderstanding, lack of motivation, insecurity, conflict, and 
inability to make effective decisions 1 his halfway * communication gets 
“halfway' results 

If the Walls of Silence arc removed from our manager and his men 
so that thev can communicate, then they arc able to work together as 
shown in Figure 18 2 1 his makes it obvious that one purpose of commum 
cation is to develop the information and understanding necessary for 
group effort When people can communicate, they can work together 

Figure 18-2 shows that the group can work together But will they 7 
Whether they do or not depends on their morale and attitude toward co 
operation It depends on how well management interprets employer and 
employee interests and then integrates them This is another purpose of 
communication to provide the attitudes necessary for motivation cooper 
ation r and job satisfaction This second purpose is extremely important 
because there is increasing c\ idence that modem work problems are related 
more to attitudes than to fundamental skills and job knowledge I hese 
two purposes of communication arc summarized in figure 18 3 as ‘the 
skill to work and the will to work 7 I he result is the joint achievement 
of high productivity and high job satisfaction through teamwork 

The significance of communication was illustrated early in history 
by the incident of the lower of Babel, recorded in Genesis 11 of the 
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Fig 18-2 When people can communicate they can work together 
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Fig. 18-3. Two purposes 
of communication. 

Holy Bible When the Lord chose to stop the building of the tower, he 
confused the workers' tongues, thereby effectively ending the pioject. More 
recently (much more 1 ) a study by the National Industrial Conference 
Board showed the significance of effective communication in business. Two 
plants, as nearly identical as possible, were subjects of the research. Both 
were repicscnted by the same union and were located in similar towns. 
They were operated by the same company The chief difference was that 
one of them, Plant X, had maintained an active communication program 
for nine years, while Plant Y had no such program 

The results were staitlingk favorable to the use of a communication 
program Workers’ responses to three suinmaiy questions will show how 
the plants differed. When workers were asked, “Docs your company do a 
good job of telling you what’s going on and what’s being planned?” in 
Plant X, 55 per cent thought it did a ‘\er> good job,” but only 18 per cent 
in Plant Y thought so In Plant X, 62 per cent felt the\ “really” were a 
part of the company, but only 29 per cent felt so in Plant Y Forty five 
per cent of Plant X thought their company was “one of the \cry best” to 
work for in the community, but only 20 per cent of Plant Y thought so. 
For each of the three questions, the company with the communication 
program had more than twice as many enthusiastic answers as the other 
company. 4 

Comm unlCJtion, properly done, can be surprisingly effective One plant 
through communication persuaded its production employees to bring their 

4 For additional details see Stephen Ilabbe, Communicating with Employees , 
National Industrial Conference Board Studies in Personnel Policy, no 129, New York, 
1952, pp 39-40 For contrary evidence see Dalhs Perry and Thomas A Mahoney, “ln- 
plant Communications and Employee Morale/' Personnel Psychology , Autumn, 1955, 
PP 339-346. 
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DIFFERENT NETWORKS 

ABC 


RESULTS 


ABC 


SPEED OF 
PERFORMANCE 

SLOW 

FAST 

FAST 

ACCURACY 

POOR 

GOOD 

GOOD 

EMERGENCE 

OF LEADER 

NONE 

MARKED 

VFRY PRONOUNCED 

MORAL E 

VERY GOOD 

POOR 

VERY POOR 

FLEXIBILITY 

TO JOB CHANGE 

VERY FAST 

5L0W 

SLOW 


Fig 18 4 Effect of different communication patterns on work performance (under 
experimental conditions) (Adapted from Alex Baselas and Dirmot Buirctt An 
Experimental Approach to Organizational Communication, Personnel, American 
Management Association March 1951, pp 370-J71 ) 

own coffee and have coffee brt ik it their niiclnnts mste id of t iking 1 
regulu tunc lost coffee bre ik 111 tlic cifcttrn 1 he eoinpim dealt dircctb md 
fiarihh It presented to e ich emplovee hi meetings 1 cuive of eleetriutv use 
for the pi nit showing how power use was less thin hilt of norm il foi fifteen 
minutes before ind after cuffc*. bit ih plus the nornnl productnitv loss during 
the break I lie cornpam iinck a sound f isc foi the tict tliil tins h»n„ penod 
of mactivitv and partial actmtv pievented prohtible opu 1I1011 1 he prwei 

use ch tits were convincing and eniplovecs reidilv leeepted the coffee bie ik 
pohev 

1 urtlicr evidence of communication s effect on group effort is found 
in experimental laboratory studies Bavclas found tint diffcicnt netvvoiks 
of information caused different levels of niorde speed, and accuracv as 
shown m 1 igure IS 4 Unfortunately, the netwoiks achieving fast job per 
formanee had poor morale, and nee versa r Ibis indireetlv confirms the 
basic communication guide that better communication is accomplished 
through several techniques and media , rather than one alone Bv using 
several media different networks are used with the probability that some 

5 Alex Bavelis and Dermot Barrett * An Experimental Approach to Org im/ation il 
Communication Personnel , March 1951 pp 366—371, and Harold J I nvitt, 'Some 
Lffcets of Certain Communication Patterns on Group Performance The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology January, 1951, pp 38-50 
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of the advantages of each network are secured. By this means it appears 
possible to have both speedy performance and good morale. 

Responsibility for Communication. It is generally agreed that the 
communication climate of an organization tends to reflect attitudes of its 
top management. If top managers establish sound information exchange 
with their associates and require that the associates do likewise with others 
further down the line, this spirit of information-sharing tends to cover 
the whole institution. A successful communication program, therefore, de¬ 
pends upon top management to initiate and spark it. But top management's 
ultimate responsibility does not relieve any other management member 
of his basic communication obligation. No level or area of management- 
no single individual—can escape this responsibility because it is inextri¬ 
cably a part of the management function. Managers may delegate a small 
part of their communication activities to staff technicians and specialists, 
but the major part cannot be delegated because their leadership takes 
effect through communication. 

A fact often overlooked is that communication is also a responsibility 
of every operative employee. No matter what a man's job is, he must 
communicate with others—sometimes more, sometimes less—and he must 
be able to judge when, where, and how to communicate in many instances. 
Communication is a responsibility of every person in an organization. 

The manager , however , is doubly responsible for communication: like 
everyone else, he is responsible for communicating with others, but he 
also is responsible for maintenance of good communication among his 
personnel. This group, consisting of the manager and his men, is called 
the “understanding unit," because it is the unit by which good communica¬ 
tion is built in a whole organization. 0 When each manager develops good 
communication within his unit, it can be joined w r ith other units to make 
a chain which will maintain good communication even in large organiza¬ 
tions. As with chain links, if one understanding unit has poor communi¬ 
cation, then those units which depend on it for communication arc also 
weakened. If a factory superintendent fails to communicate with his fore¬ 
men, they arc so uninformed that their communication with workers is 
weakened. A strong chain of communication depends on strength in every' 
link, which places responsibility squarely on each manager to maintain 
good communication in his understanding unit. 

The Communication Process. The whole sequence of A communicat¬ 
ing with B involves six steps, whether they talk, use hand signals, or have 
some other form of communication. This complete sequence is the com¬ 
munication process shown in Figure 18-5. The first step is ideation by 
the sender, who must create an idea or choose a fact to communicate. 

0 Alexander R. Heron, Sharing Information with Employees, Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1942, p. 195. 
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IDEATION—►ENCODING—►TRANSMISSION—►RECEIVING- 
(Sender has (Of message (Over a channel) (Tuned to 
an idea or for a media, transmitter) 

foct) e g , idea 

to words) 

Fig. 19-5. The communication process 

This is the content of communication, it is the basis of his message 
He has to have something to sav before he can "sav M Certainly this first 
step is crucial, because furthei steps are rather fruitless without a message 
A poor message will not be improved b\ glossv paper or a bigger loud¬ 
speaker. Ideation is determined b\ the sender's past experiences, his abili¬ 
ties, and his objectives in the situation The motto for this step is “Don't 
start talking until jou begin thinking," or "Be sure brain is engaged before 
putting mouth in gear " 

In the next step, encoding, the sender organizes his idea into a 
series of svmbols which he feels will communicate to his intended receivers 
He organizes for rationality and coherence In this step he also selects 
appropriate media, because his encoding will be m relation to media as 
well as to receivers A telegram, for example is usuallv worded differently 
from a book, and both are different from face to face conversation The 
media selected must be one which is expected to reach the intended re 
ceiver and which he will heed It docs little good for the ramp attendant 
at the airport to >ell to the pilot of a departing airplane He had better 
use hand signals or two-way radio Likewise a manager has made an error 
in media if he mails to his branches three davs before a holiday his approval 
to close for an extra da\ and make a long weekend 

The third step is transmission of the message as encoded r l rans 
mission confirms the media selected in the preceding step The sender also 
chooses a certain channel such as bvpassing the superintendent or not 
bypassing him, and he communicates with careful timing Today mav not 
be the right da> to talk to his manager about that pay raise The sender 
also tries to keep the communication channel free of static or interference, 
as shown in Figure 18 5, so that his message has a chance to reach the 
receiver and hold his attention In interviewing, for example, freedom from 
distraction is desirable 

In the fourth step, initiative transfers to the receiver, who tunes to 
receive the message If it is oral, he must be a good listener as will be dis¬ 
cussed shortly. If the receiver does not function, the message is lost 

The fifth step is decoding, by which the receiver takes meaning from 
the symbols encoded by the sender If he is an effective receiver and coop¬ 
erative, he tries to take from the message the meaning intended by the 
sender However, no receiver can totally step outside himself psychologi- 


—►DECODING ►ACTION 

(a g , words (e g , 

to idea) storage) 
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cally, nor can he totally step inside the sender, so perceptions of the two 
will be different and the meaning the receiver takes will not be exactly 
what the sender sent. As stated by a quotation introducing this chapter, 
meaning is in the person, not in the symbol used. Even when the simple 
fact of 2 + 2 = 4 is transmitted, it has meaning beyond its factual qual¬ 
ity, e.g, “The author is getting off the track/’ or “Say, that does tell me 
something about communication.” 

The encoding-decoding sequence is somewhat like the activity in¬ 
volved when a famous British castle was moved to the United States. The 
castle could not be moved in one piece; consequently, it had to be dis¬ 
assembled stone by stone, with each stone marked as to its proper loca¬ 
tion. This was similar to a sender who has an idea and encodes (dismantles) 
it into a series of words, each marked by location and other means to 
guide the receiver. In order to move it (transmit it), he had to take it 
apart by putting it into words. The reassembly of the castle stone by 
stone in the United States w'as similar to a receiver who takes words re¬ 
ceived and mentally reassembles them back into whole ideas. 

Finally, the receiver acts or responds. He may file the information 
in his memory, reject it, ask for more information, or something else; but 
if he decodes, then action of some type necessarily follow's. Where pos¬ 
sible, it is desirable to give feedback to the sender so that two-way com¬ 
munication is established. The receiver’s response completes the com¬ 
munication process for a single communication. 

SEMANTICS 

Semantics is the science of meaning as contrasted with phonetics, 
the science of sounds. Communication requires that meaning be imparted 
from one person to another. This requirement makes communication quite 
difficult because meaning is immensely subjective. Our emotions act as 
filters in all communication. We see and hear what we are emotionally 
“tuned” to see and hear; thus, communication cannot be separated from 
our personality. We communicate our interpretation of reality instead of 
reality itself. Someone has said, “No matter what you say a thing is, 
it isn’t,” meaning that the sender is merely giving his emotionally filtered 
perception of it. Under these conditions, when the sender’s and receiver's 
perception profiles are reasonably close together, their communication will 
be easier. 

In communication it is helpful to separate in our minds inference 
from facts. Suppose we see a man come out of a bar, enter a car, and 
drive from his parking place into a crash with another car. We may 
infer that he has been drinking alcoholic beverages in the bar, but we have 
no objective evidence to make this a fact. We may say it is a fact 
that his car hit the other car, but this is not even fact. We infer that his 
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car was the aggressor which hit the other, furthermore, it may not be /us 
car, but his neighbors It appears to be a fact that two cars crashed and 
a man who walked out a door labeled Bar was driving one of the cars* 
It is easv to make mfcitnccs, but hard to be factuil )ct inferences aie 
essential m most communication A manager s communication will be 
easier when he has wisdom enough to know the difference between the two 
in both his sending and receding 

Symbols People communicate bv the use of swnbols, which arc de 
vices tint are supposed to suggest certain meanings Ihe communicator 
cannot give meaning to a receiver instead, he gne s a symbol to the 
TiCCi\CT y who then subjeetneh takes mum mg from the s\mhol I his is 
a verv personal, very human process lhc meaning which llit rectivci 
takes depends on lus experience and attitude—not the communicators 
If m the receiv cr s experience the sv nibol has meaning \ the comnuunc itor 
who insists on using the symbol with meaning B will hi\c difficult getting 
through to his receiver, as illustrated bv the movie ston mtiodiiemg this 
chapter Managers need to give major emphasis to the ke> idea tint 
transfer of meaning is aided by addressing commumeations in Urms of the 
experiences and attitudes of the receners 

Sometimes \ distinction is made between a svmbol md 1 sign \ 
symbol is something sep irate ind mirth ted to tint which it snnboli/es 
Ihus the word mlinger has no appeaiancc or sound like 1 icil in in lgci 
it is a svmbolie abstrution On the other hand, it the monger is smiling 
it can be taken as a sign that he Ins jov A sign is dirictlv rchted to that 
which it signifies However, m tins text both ideas will be tilled symbols 
because all cominunic itions are svmbolie in the sense tint nicining has to 
be interpreted from them 

Symbols can stimulate any of mans basic senses, such is hearing 
seeing, and feeling but a more practical work classification of symbols is 
(1) language, (2) pictures, and (3j action 

I Language or Words Words are exceedingly important beciusc wc 
even think with them Thev arc the pnncipil communication instillment 
of managers, who live in what his been called a verbil environment 
and have difficult doing then jobs unless they can use words effectively 
Effective use of words does not ncccssarilv mean proper grnnmir Instead 
it is the abilitv to impart to others the meaning which the man lger intends 

Language his three prim irv functions 7 I irst, it is used to refer to 
that which exists or occurs m the external world outside the body of the 
communicator Many of these things art subject to observation and veil 
fication Second language is used to express a pcison s attitudes, emotions 
and ideas—to express the world inside himself It is this function of lan 
guage which makes it quite difficult to interpret what people mean In fact, 

7 F J Roetlihsbcrger Management and Morale Cambridge Miss Harvard Urn 
versitv Press 1941 pp 89-91 
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much of what people say m day to day interaction has different mean 
ing apart from the immediate context of the situation in which it oc 
currcd I Ins is why people become so inflamed, and rightly *>o, when 
then statements are repeated out of context or when they arc held to 
the statement in a later different situation A thncl function of language 
is the satisfaction of desires, such as daydreaming and emotional release 
which comes from counseling Mans employee statements ire made be 
c luse of inner compulsion and feeling rather than with malicious intent 
Iht employee is read) to forget the statement once made because it has 
sentd its purpose yet man lgcnicnt sometimes intciprcts it as a malicious 
intent and w nits to mike something of it Militaiv oigam/ations have long 
rccogin/ed this pioblcm and the\ oflicnlly sanction the soldiers right to 
gio ise 

A fuithcr compile ltmg problem with language i> tint nearly e\en 
woicl his sexeiil meanings 1 lie woid grouse ]ust used also refers to 
i bud \\ n the intended me unrig tint soldiers base a right to have giousc 
to eit 7 Onlv the context indicates the proper meaning Used in one 
sen e i word nnj he dcicyitoiv but when used in another w u, it can 
be iceeptible I or cxmiple the tcini dummy m in argument at the 
ofFiee nny be quite uneomphnuntm, but its use to refer to the person 
sen mg as ehimmv m a hand of budge l acceptable M'inv commonK used 
words hive i muiad of meanings l he word 4 face lias -F meanings, and 
lound his "3 incimngs as shown in I igurc 1S-6 It is fintistic but true 
th it the Oxford Dictionary records an average of 2S separate meanings 
for eich of the 500 most used words m the I nghsh language H No wonder 
we line trouble communicating with each other* 

If words really base no certain meaning how can we make sense with 
them—how cm we communic ite with othci people 7 I he answer is con 
text We use the word in a certain environment, such is the dunum ' 
example just given, and we surround the woicl with other words until 
meaning is narrowed to fairly certain limits Individual words have so many 
meanings that they become meaningless until they arc put into context 
Consequently an effective communicator is idea centered rathei than 
word centered lie knows that words do not mean— people mean 

2 Pictures A second type of symbol is pictures They arc used espe 
cially to aid and clarify word communication, which was their use in 
V igurc 18 6 Work organizations make extensive use of pictures, such as 
blueprints, charts, maps, films, three dimensional models and similar 
devices There is a saving that 4 a picture can be worth a thousand words, ' 
which is certainly true when one observes a blueprint—or secs a picture 
of a beautiful girl \ shoe manufacturer who was having trouble getting his 
workers to maintain quality made good use of pictures to restore careful 

a W ilium M Sittler Talking Ourselvtb into Communication Cnsts, Michigan 
Business Renew, Juh 1957 p 30 
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Fig 18 0 Example of a words multiple meanings 


work He placed finished shoe rejects m a large room for several weeks and 
then brought representative employee groups into the room to biowse 
around and see for yourselves I cw words were spoken, but much mean 
mg was imparted by the sight of the rejected shoes 1 his manager was 
using pictures effectively as a supplement to Ins language communication 
Pictures are as the term implies visual aid s, and are most effective when 
used with well chosen words and actions to tell the complete storv 

3 Action A third type of svmbol is action Often managers forget 
that what they do is a means of communication to the extent that it is 
interpreted as a symbol by others hor example, a handshake and a smile 
have meaning A raise in the pav envelope has meaning 1 wo significant 
points about action are often overlooked One is that failure to act is an 
important way of communication The manager has communicated when 
he fails to compliment someone for a job well done or fails to take a 
promised action Since we communicate both bv action and lack of 
action, we communicate almost all the time at work, whether we intend 
to or not Being at one’s desk has meaning, but being away also has mean 
mg 

A second fact about action which managers overlook is that “action 
speaks louder than words in the long run ' People believe action more 
than they do words and pictures The manager who says one thing but 
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does another will find that his personnel “listen” most to what he does . 
The following illustration shows how this works in practice. 

The zone manager of a sales office gave considerable stress to the idea 
that he depended upon his men to help him do a good job because, as he 
stated it, “You men are the ones in direct contact with the customer, and 
you get lots of valuable information and useful suggestions." In most of his 
sales meetings he stressed the fact that he always welcomed their ideas and 
suggestions. But here is how he translated his words into action. In those same 
sales meetings the schedule was so tight that by the time he finished his pep 
talk there was no time for anyone to present problems or ask questions, and 
he would hardly tolerate an interruption during his talk because he claimed 
this destroyed its “punch." If a salesman tried to present a suggestion in the 
manager's office, the manager usually began with, “Fine, I'm glad you brought 
in your suggestion." Before long, however, he directed the conversation to 
some subject on his mind or had to meet an appointment or found some other 
reason for never quite getting to the suggestion. The few suggestions that did 
get through he rebuffed with, “Yeah, I thought of that a long time ago, but 
it won't work." The eventual result was that he received no suggestions. His 
action spoke louder than his words. 

Of all the communication symbols, probably the two most important 
In employee communication are face-to-face conversation and action. 
These communication symbols are not new', but management has a great 
deal to learn about how to use them for improved human relations. The 
printing press is a wonderful invention but is no substitute for face-to-face 
communication at work. 

Readability. Since meaning is quite difficult to impart, a natural 
assumption is that if the symbols can be simplified, the receiver can 
understand them more easily. Further, if symbols of the type he prefers 
are used, he will be more receptive. This is the thinking behind the con¬ 
cept of readability, which seeks to make writing and speech more under¬ 
standable. Readability was popularized by Rudolf Flesch in The Art of 
Plain Talk and The Art of Readable Writing , 0 following considerable 
earlier research by Flesch and others. These men developed formulas which 
can be applied to house organs, bulletins, speeches, and other communica¬ 
tions in order to determine their level of readability. 

The Flesch formula is based upon a count of average sentence length 
and average number of syllables for each 100 words. These two averages 
are applied to a scale which gives the reading-ease score. For example, an 
average sentence length of 15 to 17 words, with 140 to 147 syllables for 

9 Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk , New York: Marpcr and Brothers, 1946, 
and The Art of Readable Writing , New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. See also 
Robert Gunning, The Technique of Clear Writing , New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952. 
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each 100 words, rates “standard" on the Flesch scale. Standard should be 
satisfactorily read and understood by an estimated 83 per cent of adults 
in the United States. Research shows the unfortunate fact that only a 
small proportion of management literature to employees achieves standard 
on the scale. Bulletins, magazines, training manuals, employee handbooks, 
and collective-bargaining contracts consistently rate “difficult" and “vcTy 
difficult," which is beyond the level of satisfactory reading for the typical 
adult. It follows that managers have not applied the idea of readability, 
which is that a person communicates more effectively by adapting his 
words and style to fit the language level and ability of his receiver. Since 
the main purpose of communication is to be understood, managers should 
consider the receiver and try to fit his needs. 

It is often observed that the typical employee communication appears 
to be written by college people for college people. The average reader's 
experience has not taught him to understand such complicated writing, 
except by carefully studying it, which he is seldom motivated to do. For 
example a study of 20 labor contracts distributed to employees showed that 
all rated “difficult" or “very difficult." 1,1 A study of 71 employee handbooks 
showed that 65 of them rated tougher than “standard” readability on the 
Flesch scale. 11 Since the employees’ reading levels cannot be immediately 
changed, those who write employee publications need to make their work 
more readable. 

Readability scales have been criticized on the basis that they degrade 
language to the level of first-grade primers, they tend to destroy style, they 
do not measure all the factors which determine readability, and similar 
weaknesses. Some of these criticisms have been met by adding other items 
to readability scales, such as number of “hard" words, prefixes, and affixes. 
These criticisms have merit, and readability certainly must not be over- 
stressed. Nevertheless, readability is something which managers should 
consider when communicating. Practice will develop a readable style, and 
readability is easy to test on most scales, once the knack is learned. 

Following are some rules for readable writing. Their use is illustrated in 
Figure 18-7. 

1. Use simple words and phrases, such as “improve" instead of 
“ameliorate," and “like" instead of “in a matter similar to that of." 

2. Use short and familiar words, such as “darken" instead of “obfus¬ 
cate.” 

3. Use personal pronouns, such as “you" and “he,” if the style per¬ 
mits. 

10 Jeanne Laver and Donald G. Paterson, “Readability of Union Contracts," Per¬ 
sonnel, July, 1951, p. 38. 

11 Keith Davis and James O. Hopkins. “Readability of Employee Handbooks," 
Personnel Psychology , Autumn, 1950, pp. 319-320. 
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ORIGINAL PARAGRAPH 

There is a remote possibility that In 
the future there may be somewhat 
more |obs available It is estimated 
that quite a lot of the improvement 
may be attributed to some of the more 
important industries and trades which 
normally become increasingly more ac¬ 
tive with the onset of warmer weather 
In other words it will be due mainly 
to the seasonal factors that always 
cause the over all basis of the rise and 


REVISED PARAGRAPH 

The |ob picture looks brighter Many 
of our industries increase production 
at this time of the year The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that national 
unemployment dropped from 4'/a mil¬ 
lion in March to less than 3 million in 
April 


39 words 

Flesch readability rating iairly easy 
to standard 


fall In the nation s economic activity 
and even though there has been no 
noticeable strengthening of basic con 
dihons the general business situation 
is by far considerably better than most 
of the pessimistic economic forecasters 
have expected According to extensive 
records compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the unemployment 
total m April was substantially below 
the 4 1 s million mark reached during 
March and the recent trend of appli 
cants for |obless benefits suggests that 
the total of national unemployment is 
possibly now somewhat below 3 million 
employable persons who are available 
for work 

« * * • * 

164 words 

Flesch readability rating very 
difficult 


*iB 18 7 An example of applied rules of clear unting (Adapted from “Reading 
ease flit Key to Understanding, Employee Relations Staff, General Motors Cor¬ 
poration No date f 


4 Use illustr itions, examples, and charts 1 liese techniques aie e\cn 
better when the) are tied m with the reader’s experiences 

5 Use short sentences and piragraphs If thcic were two repoits on the 
same subject, one report labeled 'rcidmg time—10 minutes ind the other 
report labeled 4 5 6 7 8 reading tune—90 minutes, which one would lihelv be read 
first"* Big words and thick reports ma\ look impressive to people, but the 
manager's job is to inform people, not impress them 

6 Use active verbs, such as * The manager said rather than 

'It was said bv the manager that 

7 Economize on adjectives and language flourishes 

8 Arrange thoughts in logical, cliiect stvle-a\oid 'blunderbuss writ 
ing ” A blunderbuss is an old fashioned musket that scatters shot because 
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the musket flares out. A blunderbuss word or idea scatters meaning over 
a wide area. It is difficult to get the intended idea from '‘blunderbuss 
writing.” 

9. Make every word work for you—avoid “deadhead words.” In rail¬ 
roading, “deadheading” refers to a passenger who occupies a seat but pays 
no fare. A deadhead word is in a sentence but adds nothing to it. For 
example, in the sentence, “Bad weather conditions prevented my trip,” the 
word “conditions” is an unnecessary and confusing deadhead word. Say 
“Bad weather prevented my trip.” 

Listening. If meaning is to be imparted in voice communication, then 
the concept of listening assumes special importance. The reason for its 
significance becomes evident by reference to the well-known sport of tennis. 
A tennis player, as he serves the ball, cannot then say to himself, “My next 
shot will be an overhead volley into the back court.” His next shot has to 
depend on how his opponent returns the ball. He may have an over all 
strategy, but each of his shots must be conditioned by how the ball is re¬ 
turned. Unless he does condition his shots, he will soon find himself 
swinging aimlessly and losing a game. Spoken communication has a back- 
and-forth pattern similar to the exchange of play between tennis players. 
The speaker sends symbols, and the receiver’s responses come back to the 
speaker in the form of symbols. The result is a developing play-by-play 
situation in which the speaker can adjust his message to fit the responses 
of his receiver. This opportunity to adjust to the receiver is the one great 
advantage of speaking compared to writing. But the advantage is lost if 
the speaker does not listen—and the message is lost if the intended listener 
does not listen. Listening is, therefore, important to both parties in a con¬ 
versational interchange. Listening is a dual responsibility of speaker and 
listener. 

The major benefits of good listening are: 

1. A good listener can make better decisions because he has better 
information. 

2. A good listener saves time because he learns more within a given 
period of time. He learns about the person talking, as well as what that 
person is saying. 

3. Listening helps the communicator determine how well his message 
is being received. 

4. A good listener stimulates others to better speaking. 

5. Good listening increases understanding. 

Our attention to good listening is rather recent. The first English- 
language book on listening was published in 19 57, 12 even though earlier 

18 Ralph G. Nichols and Leonard A. Stevens, Are You Listening? New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
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there were hundreds of books printed on speaking. Listening consumes a 
large part of a manager’s time because it is the main way he learns about 
situations. One study reported that managers spent 45 per cent of their 
communication time listening and 30 per cent talking, making a total of 
75 per cent oral communication. There was 16 per cent reading and 9 per 
cent writing, to total 25 per cent written communication. XB In this survey 
listening was clearly the most time-consuming part of the manager’s job; 
yet a typical listener two months later remembers only about 25 per cent 
of what was said. Listening is, therefore, most effective for understanding 
general ideas or short term operating problems. It is not effective for re¬ 
ceipt and storage of factual details; here we depend on the written word. 

Training can be used to increase listening comprehension 25 per cent 
or more. Listening is improved by thinking in terms of the speaker’s objec¬ 
tive, weighing his evidence, searching for other clues to meaning, and re¬ 
viewing. Other suggestions for good listening are given in Figure 18-8. A 
person speaks at the rate of 100 to 200 words a minute, but a listener’s 
brain can process much more (for example, persons have been taught to 
read over 10,000 words a minute!). Therefore, listeners need to concentrate 
forcefully on the message in order to keep from daydreaming or mind- 
wandering to another subject. Listening is a conscious, positive act requir¬ 
ing will power. It is not a simple, passive exposure to sound. 

Each listener’s job is to listen for ideas , rather than to each individual 
word of the speaker. As stated before, most words have several meanings, 
and listening only to words raises questions and confuses the listener. 
Listening to words' is often quite apparent with children, who in their 
uninhibited manner interrupt the speaker to ask about a word before he 
finishes his sentence stating an idea. Listeners should look to the meaning, 
not the words. 

Cybernetics. The process by which the speaker listens to the effect of 
his talk and then adjusts his continuing conversation to fit the needs of 
the situation is called cybernetics . M This word was coined from the Greek 
word meaning "steersman” and it applies to control through the feedback of 
information. A good example of a mechanical cybernetic device is a home¬ 
heating thermostat. It reacts to the temperature of the air and feeds in¬ 
formation to a device which turns on the heat, which eventually warms the 
house until the thermostat turns off the heat. Here there is feedback of 
symbols by which the cybernetic device reacts to the work it is doing. This 
is the process by which a speaker listens to keep himself informed of the 
effect of his communication and then adjusts it. In employee communica¬ 
tion this process is often simplified into a listening guide: listen before 
speaking. If this seems unrealistic, think of it in tennis terms, “Look at the 

13 Alfred M. Cooper, “The Art of Good Listening,” Manage, February, 1959, p. 
27. 

14 Sec Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics , New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1948. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR GOOD LISTENING 

1 STOP TALKINGI 

You cannot listen if you are talking 

Polonius (Hanlet) ''Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice " 

2 PUT THfc TALKER AT EASE 

Help him feel that he is free to talk 

This is often called a permissive environment 

3 SHOW HIM THAT YOU WANT TO LISTEN 

Look and act interested Do not read your mail while he talks 
Listen to understand rather than to reply 
A REMOVE DISTRACTIONS 

Don t doodle tap, or shuffle papers 
Will it be quieter if you shut the door? 

5 EMPATHIZE WITH HIM 

Try to put yourself in his place so that you can see his point of view 

6 BE PATIENT 

Allow plenty of time Do not interrupt him 
Don t start for the door or walk away 

7 HOLD YOUR TEMPER 

An angry man gets the wrong meaning from words 
B GO EASY ON ARGUMENT AND CRITICISM 

This puts him on the defensive He may clam up or get angry 
Do not argue even if you win you lose 
9 ASK QUESTIONS 

This encourages him and shows you are listening 
It helps to develop points further 
10 STOP TALKING 1 

This is first and last because all other commandments depend on it You 
lust can't da a good listening job while you are talking 

Nature gave man two ears but only one tongue which is a gentle hint that he 
should i sten more than he talks 


I ig 18 8 Good listening instructions 

b ill before son ‘wmg \our Ticket 1 \pcncncc slums that listening is one of 
the weakest points of most man lgcrs in oial comnmnu ition especiills 
when thev arc talking to persons below them m the organization stincline 
Mrn> managers wear listening ear muffs One reason is tint listening 
hurts one s ego A steond ieason is that listening requires a mamgti to re 
\ersc Ins usual role of authority and imtiatisc 

There are two good wa\s that the manager can prose to himself the 
value of listening First, he ean try it Second, he can observe the men w ho, 
he feels, have been most successful and whom he respects because. I lies 
practice good human iclations In most cases he will see th it the> ire ^ood 
listeners 

The Memory Function (Records). In cybernetics the feedback of in 
formation becomes more useful if a memorv function is incoipouted to 
hold information and combine it with other data when it is needed People 
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have memory, but an institution lias no memory except that which is pro 
vitlcd by records Practices that arc habitual to a job holder have to be in 
corporatcd into policy and procedural manuals for the information of new 
members I rom a human relations point of view, records are significant 
bcciuse thev provide diti to prevent conflict to aid humm relations deci 
sion nuking md to cncourige nn form action Sirce the person who makes 
the record is seldom the one who uses it he must make sure tint meaning 
of all svmhols is cleir md will remiin clear dining the life of the record 
Mim humm relations conflicts are caused b) misinterpreted records 

SUMM4RY 

C (minuiimatiori is the pissing of information and understanding from 
one pci son to mother It is a sharing of meaning and is the means bv 
which 1 monger leiches others to manage their work It is thtrefoie the 
duinmc pioccss b\ winch leadership takes action in an orgmizition One 
person cm mitnti the pioces but cmnot conijilete it It is completed 
only 1)\ 1 Keener CominuuK ition s purpose is to supply the inform ition 
neces m toi job pci form met ind active cooper ition—the skill to work 
md the will to woik l he communicition pioccss consists of six steps 
iJcition encoding ti msimttin H iccuun^ decoding md action 

People coininuiiii itc with the s\mbols of 1 ingu ige pictures ind ac 
tion Keccneis tike mean mg fiom symbols on the bisis of their e\pen 
eiue It 011 c does not know \ribie then \ribic symbols aic not me lnmg 
fill re iding or listening \\ ith regird to hnguage ide is should be emphd 
sized msteid of wouls Pic tines ire m lid to communic ition md iction 
sjxiks lnudci thm yyoids Re idahility simplifies symbols ind encourages 
more undent Hiding mum" c ism 1 leirlcrs Since communic ition is i ty\o 
w ly process /isfeumg in ordci to know yylut and how to communicate is 
often is import mt is speaking and writing 

Questions 

1 Do you igicc with the itlf 1 tint employee communic ition is 1 meins 
to in end Tithe 1 thm in end itself’’ 

2 \\ hit is the undeistHiding unit’ Ilu Tlcscli icichbihty scilc’ 

3 Discu s the piincipil symbols ustd in cmplovtc communicition 

4 Discuss the concept of icicliblc writing 4Mnt ire some of its weak 
nesses’ 

5 Discuss how the coininunk ition process ipplits to managers 

6 In whit w is is listening linportint in employee communication’ What 
lie some rules of good listening 7 
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COMMUNICATION GROUPS 


The administrator needs prunanlv to be concerned with 
facilitating communication in the organization 

Harrii i O Runkln and Paul R Lawrsncl 1 


Each manager has a complicated set of relationships with other individuals 
and groups as he goes about his work and these relationships are substan 
tiallv determined by oigani/ation structure, hence, organization is a major 
influence on communication Organization gives each person a specific job 
to perform and places him at a certain level For example, the job of public 
relations director is quite different from that of lathe operator The direc¬ 
tor’s job interests aic focused outside Ins institution toward the public, but 
the opciator’s interests are focused nairuwly on dav to das pioduction activi 
tics in a small part of the organization, i e , then functions aie quite differ¬ 
ent The directoi is a member of top management and draws a substantial 
salary, but the operator is strictlv a worker with limited income, i c, their 
organizational le\cl and social status arc different 1 hese factors are as much 
a barrier to communication as sj^atial distance is The public relations di 
rector probablj feels free to contact a sice president either formally or in 
formally, but the lathe operator may not feel free to do so If contact is 
made, the lathe opeiator will communicate diffcrcntls from the public 
relations director 

In this chapter we discuss communication m terms of different groups 
established by the organization structure Included arc communication 
within management, downward to cmplo>ee', upward to management, 
between line and staff, with unions, and with employees’ families 

The concept of three dimensional communication provides a useful 
way for picturing the communication system as it relates to organization 

1 Administering Changes Boston Giaduitc School of Business Adiiuimtrition, 
Harvard University, 1952 p *1^ 

36 * 
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big. 19-L 1 hrec-diincnsion.il communication 

hi the movingpicture industry, 41 Three TV helps the viewer obtain a real¬ 
istic picture of the subject because it portray s all three dimensions of sision 
—height, breadth, and depth In the same manner an organization s 
4 Three IV communication system reaches all three organizational dimen 
sions, as illustrated in 1 leurc l c ) 1 l here arc mans up and down channels, 
soiiittiiucs called two way communication ll is also ncccssaiv for people 
to contact each othci hoiizontallv or chigonallv icioss organizational lints 
and 111 different chains of eomniand I his is usualh called cioss communi 
ejtion, and most line staff communication is of this type I11 addition there 
must be contacts outside the organization, usually called c\tiaorgam/a 
tional communication I mplovec information could not and should not 
be confined to the employing institution because the worker and employer 
arc part of a larger sotnl structure Signifu nil cxtiaoignnzllional gmups 
to he discussed arc the woikei s famih and labor unions 

r l he significance of three dimensional communication to human rcla 
tions is that its practice means that people in all paits of an oigamzation 
arc giving and receiving the information which will help build superior 
cooperation and performance J his concept reminds a manager not to de¬ 
pend on a single source of information to keep Ins pci sound informed—or 
to receive his own mfoiination 

COMMUNICATION WITHIN MANAGEMENT 

Sometimes there is a tendency to sav, "Let’s improve employee com¬ 
munication, management can take cart of itself ’ the result is that an in¬ 
stitution s ciitnc communication effort is directed toward employee com- 
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mumcation, vet there arc a number of reasons why management com 
munication deserves equal emphasis 

Why Emphasize Management Communication i* Communication 
within the management group is cillcd either mamgement or intninan 
agement coniiiuiiucatioii One reason it must be stressed is tint it is pre 
iLqinsitc to woiker commumcition Just as a photogi iph can be no clearer 
than the negative from which it is printed 1 m linger cannot Irinsnnt more 
cleirl) thin lie undcistands In one comp ms its top nningement expected 
foremen to mtcipret the incentive pi 111 to the woikcis but filled to explun 
the pi 111 lckquitch to the foicmen I ven though the foremen lnd sticks 
of pipeis dcscnl mg the pi 111 tlie\ cliel not nucleistmd it md c onsequenth 
were mnblc to liitciprel it to woiker' 

Maniguncnt couunuiue itiou is ilso esscnlnl foi 1 111 m igci to in ike 
sound cheisiuns lie is oltcn quite lsolitccl from the point of perform nice 
md cm sene is 1 speci ih/ed dcci 1011 center onh lo the extent tint he 
develops smtiblc inform itiou chnmcls main of which must be within 
the m imgcment ^lonp 

\nothei le ison tin emplu l/mg minigemcut comnmme itiou is tint 
the scop< of 1 minigei s mfluenee is tspicillv gre iter thin 1 workers In 
ldcquitc liifoinn! 1011 to ins single nnmgei cm ifkct 1 bio id nei of 
pruduetmtv morale md jiiohl bee inse his wide spin uf supemsion iffeLts 
111 im pcisom md ichvitics I urtlier most ot tlie links 111 the rommumci 
lion clnin from top to bottom md bottom to top lie 111 the mungeimnt 
group 1 lgmc 192 shows how 1 commmiK itiou clnin f 10111 111 opentnc 
cinplovee to the president Ins foul limn cmciit links ind onh one cm 
pJovcc link 1 he ore tic ilh c ich link lftouh 


an equil opportumtv for distortion tiding 
md dells which me ms tint the {.icitci 
proportion of these problems ue inti 1 
111111 i H cmcnt when the tomniiune itiou 
eh 1111 is long 

I 111 lllx imnigcmcnt commumcition 
is needed for its own sake ritliei than is 
a means of informing workers I sen though 
linmgcrs ire not defined is emplosees 111 
some libor rcl ltions laws most of them ire 
emplovccs having needs for comnnimc itiou 
and unclcrst indmg just like amone else 

Improving Management C oinmunica- 
tion Research shows thit iinmgcmcnL 
people engige m a laige amount of cross 



commumcition Shirtlc asked mongers m j lg , t)2 Most links in twowiv 
one conipans to designate the two persons communication clmins art within 


with whom thev spent the most time In management 
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NOTE EXECUTIVES IN BOXES RFCEIVED CHAIN-OF-COMMAND COMMUNICATIONS 


Fig 19-3. Communication chain for a quality control problem. 

near]) evciv instance one of these contacts was outside the manager's 
chain of command, being neither Ins superior nor one of Ins subordinates 
In some cases both contacts were outside the chain of command* Davis 
made a studv of information networks in one company and found that in¬ 
formation of general interest was just as likely to be cross communicated 
between pioduction, sales, office, and industrial relations departments as to 
be communicated within one of them Chain of command communication 
tended to predominate only when it was required, and sometimes even 
then it was secondary because the grapevine exceeded it in activity, much 
of which was cross communication Figure 19 3 shows an information chain 
about a quality control problem in this company, first brought to the at 
tention of a group sales manager in a letter from a customer. Although it 
was the type of problem that could have been communicated along the 
chain of command, tlic chart shows that only three of fourteen communi¬ 
cations were within the chain of command and only six remained within 
sales where the information was first received 3 Evidence from these two 

* Carroll L Shartlc, 'Leadership and rxecutne Performance," Personnel, March, 
1949, p 377 

B Keith Davis, "Management Communication and the Grapevine," Harvard Bun 
ness Review, September-October, 1953, pp 47-48 
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companies suggests that cross communication is more important within 
management than most managers seem to realize Since cross communica 
tion is so significant, it should be given more attention in programs for ini 
proving the flow of management information Practices such as manage 
ment lunchrooms, coffee hours, and recreation clubs have their social 
importance, but they arc also significant stimulants to cross communica 
tion Most emplostrs also use vanous types of boards, committees, confer 
enccs and meetings for the exchange of information 

Mam org 1111/ations ha\e developed special written communications 
for nnnagement in order to keep them better informed Large institutions 
arc lble to picpaie executive house organs sepante from their employee 
house org ins Other employers send their supervisors tear sheets several 
diys earlv from forthcoming employee house organs If an organization is 
not big enough to iffoid an executive house organ it often develops a 
mimeographed newsletter or bulletin It may also develop special booklets 
foi management to inform them about policies a\ ulable staff services, and 
the like 1 urthci as a supplement to wnttcn management information, one 
company asks its supervisors to dial i certain plmt number daily in order 
to get a recorded bit of news All of these pi icticcs seek to keep manage 
merit better mfoimcd about goils policies pcisonahtics and current events 
so tint thev can make sound decisions in terms of organizational goals and 
ill other relevant factors If mtiamamgenient communication is to sue 
cccd, the facts need to be available and to be within an information 
sh lnng climate 

DOWNWARD COMMUNICATION 

Communication downw lrd in an orgimzation means that flow is 
from higher to lower authority I his is usuallv considered to be from 
maingcmciit to operative employees but much of it is ilso within the 
management group In downward communication manage ment has at its 
disposal a multitude of elaborate techniques and skilled staff assistance 
Yet with all this help it many times has done a poor job 4 I ancy booklets 
expensive films, and noisv public address svstems have often failed to 
achieve employee understanding, affect their attitudes, or increase pro 
ductivity, which arc the basic tests of communication results Sometimes 
these devices have become ends 111 themselves, thev have been made more 
expensive, prettier, or fancier without any evidence that this approach im 
proved employee understanding These employee communications have 
been technicall) efficient, but inefficient in human relations 

Some Prerequisites. Part of management s failure has been that they 
have not prepared themselves and their personnel for effective communica 

4 Sec William H Whyte Jr Is Anybody listening? New York Simon ind 
Schuster Inc 1952 
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tion. They have failed to lay a good foundation, and without it their com¬ 
munication “house" has been built upon sand. What are some of these 
downward prerequisites? 

1 . Get Informed. If a manager does not know and understand, he 
cannot communicate. This sounds trite, but it actually appears that some 
managers do not learn the information they are expected to communicate. 
Obviously it is best to know in advance if possible. If a manager has to go 
get answers every time his personnel ask a question, they will soon turn to 
some other source of information. However, there will be times when a 
manager cannot answer a question. In that case he loses face by making 
up an answer or complaining, “How should I know—they don’t tell me.” 
Instead he should face the situation squarely by saying, “Hank, I don’t 
know that myself, but l will surely find out for you." Then he will get the 
information and pass it on. 

The well-prepared manager will also have something in reserve. A 
football coach wants to start a road trip with more than 11 men. In the 
same way, a manager needs to know more than the barest minimum that 
he wants his men to know because he needs to sec the facts in broader 
perspective. Unexpected questions will come up which require tin's reserve 
of knowledge. The manager’s requirement for information may be stated 
as a management guide for span of understanding as follows: A manager's 
span of information and understanding should he greater than his span of 
communication to his personnel. 

2 . Develop a Positive Communication Attitude. Both management 
leaders and communication specialists have for a long time recognized 
that many managers do a poor communication job because they do not 
care about it. They sometimes say it is important, but their actions show 
that they really do not care. Some supervisors mistakenly assume they have 
a positive attitude, but actually they tell each worker only what they think 
is good for him or they communicate only when they arc compelled to do 
so. The positive manager attempts to share information with employees 
to the extent they think they need it. From the human relations point of 
view, he knows he is making progress when they are informed and feel 
informed. Note, of course, that the positive attitude works both ways. 
There needs to be positive listening as well as information-sending. 

3 . Plan for Communication. No managerial plan of action is complete 
until there is a plan for communicating it to those who will be affected. 
Since people like to be told in advance about changes which affect them, 
communication usually comes at the beginning of a course of action rather 
than at the end of it. Each reader can remember times in liis own experi¬ 
ence when he was not informed of actions which clearly affected him. This 
feeling is not a pleasant one. It leaves a person frustrated and angry. 

A suitable plan for communication will develop policies and proce¬ 
dures so that people can expect to be informed. Then they will have less 
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anxiety about whether they are “in the know” and will waste less time 
tnnig to get the information b> other means Employee bulletins m one 
company weie posted by staff personnel rcprescntati\es Sometimes the 
same mfoimation was distributed to eaeli supervisor in his Management 
Bulletin , but sometimes it was not 1 lie result was that management 
people were nevei sure whether thes were supposed to read the emplo\ee 
bulletin board or not Hits weie eonstinth anxious whether lhe\ had the 
latest news or not, mel sometimes the\ were einbanassed b\ their ignoianee 
when an employee asked about something he had u id on the bulletin 
bond Here there w is min igement m\iet\ beciuse there w is no pi in for 
toinmumc ition \ bisic man igement guide is that even plan of mana 
gerial action should 1 mm a plan for communicating t * io those u/io will be 
affected 

1 Cam the Confidence of Others 1 lie meiiung which i worker gets 
liom l in lingers c oiniiimiieatiou depends u])on the confidence he has in 
the cominunuator s purpose 1 he workei searches between the lines, 
wcmdtnng \\ln did he sas tint’ Win eliel he not sis something else’ 
W li it ss is his purpose’’ Tf he sir peels trickcn unfairness or blindness 
to Ins vs mh he tends io ie iet ncgitiscls and sci/e upon esers opportunity 
to mnmteipiet whit w is snd He does this both eonsciousls and subeon 
s mills l In requirement ot good tilth mis be silted is follows 
Meaning is more effcctnch imparted when the iccencr understands the 
ccnmmmtcatoi s purpose W lun pm pose is seen then tlie situ ition is ripe 
foi undent mding People need to know whs Ot eouisc even s\licn the 
icceisei knows whs lie dues not ilss is s igiee with the comniuuii itor s 
pm pose UudeisMnchng eloes not issuic agiecmeiit Undcist inding does 
permit people to iiitc*i let free Is and without eonfusion so that Hies may 
seek agicenunl 

1 he concept of confidence provides i major communication dilemma 
\s cmploscis with pooi lOiimiuiik it ion put it I low can I get confidence 
without better eoninmine ition"* but how can I improve communication 
without confidence’ 1 \pcriencc shows lint each is dependent upon the 
othei there hue the ends answer to tlm dilunma is a slow, tedious process 
of impiosiiig both communication and confidence Hie process is similu to 
that of a man slow Is niching himself upwaid between two brick walls 
labeled “communication’ ind confidence fie can i use hnnsclf sliglitls 
on one and then sliglitls on the other until cscntualls the walls are topped 
Good communication cannot be suddenly accompli slice! 

Communication Needs. Persons elownwaid in an organization have a 
number of communication needs, out of which is instruction regarding 
their role and function it work This guidance from a manager is called 
order giving because its purpose is formally to secure action by a subordi¬ 
nate Fven a statement of need and call for volunteers is a type of order— 
an undirected order Orders mas also be indirect or conditional, leaving 
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room for discretion. Orders are necessary when ( 1 ) there is a need to be 
met, and ( 2 ) leadership and direction are required to meet it. In a situation 
like this a manager gets better results if he states his order in terms of the 
objective requirement of the situation so that it does not appear to be a 
personal wish which he has dreamed up When a manager uses this situa¬ 
tional basis for orders, he takes the roles of problem solver and coordinator 
instead of boss If order giving is done right, a satisfying human relation¬ 
ship is built along with better accomplishment of work 

When woik orders are not involved, communication to employees is 
governed by two primary standards ( 1 ) of most importance is information 
about things which affect them directly rather than indirectly, and ( 2 ) most 
information should reach them as new s, rather than being a stale confirma¬ 
tion of what has been learned from other sources Matters which affect em¬ 
ployees directlv, such as products, work rules, and services, are of real in 
terest to them Studies show that this tvpe of information ranks highest 
with employees whether they are managers, supervisors, office workers, or 
shop workers, and whether the\ arc in manufacturing or distribution 5 
Another standard is sometimes added to the effect that information 
which helps an emplovcc understand his social and economic environment 
should be communicated It is reasoned that he will function best in a 
social and economic system, will support it and will contribute more to it 
if he understands it thoroughly further, management is partly responsible 
for helping him achieve this understanding This viewpoint is the mam 
support of modern economic education programs 

Managers think that thev understand the problems of their men, but 
their men do not think so 1 his fundamental difference m perception tends 
to exist at each level in organizations, thereby making communication more 
difficult One study gave the following lcsults 95 per cent of foremen said 
that they understood their men’s problems well, but only 34 per cent of 
their men thought they did Though 95 per cent of foremen thought they 
were understanding, only 51 per cent of them thought their general fore¬ 
man understood them, however (here we go again) 90 per cent of the gen¬ 
eral foremen thought thev understood their foremen 6 In other words, each 
group thought it understood those below, but that those above did not 
understand it These perceptions cause downward communicators to be 
overconfident that they understand their men when apparently they do 
not, hence, they probably do not take enough care with their communi¬ 
cation. 

5 Wayne K Kirchner and Jerry Btlenkntr, “What Employees Want to Know,” 
Personnel Journal , Match, 1955, p 379, and John B Miner and Eugene E Heaton, Jr, 
“Company Orientation as a factor in the Readership of Employee Publications," Per 
sonnel Psychology , Winter, 1959, pp 607-618 

B ReD5is Likert, “Motivational Approacli to Management Development," Harvard 
Business Review, July-August, 1959, pp 75-82 
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What Not to Communicate. It is generally agreed that certain types 
of confidential and controversial information should be avoided, but the 
exact point to draw the line depends upon existing labor relations and 
other factors in the situation An automobile manufacturer can hardly 
share with his 25,000 employees full details about a forthcoming model, 
but this situation docs give him a chance to explain wh\ the information 
is confidential and would endanger the workers long range interests He 
can further explain general preparations for the new model, methods used 
to assure no leak in the information, probable date of release, and similar 
facts Managers must be cautious of o\erconscr\atism One firm refused 
to answer a question about a patent, set the patent was publicly available 
in the U S Patent Office Another refused to answer a question about 
officers salaries, yet the information was publicly filed with the Securities 
and Lxchange Commission The union obtained the information and 
then made good use of both the information and management s refusal 
to disclose it 

Regarding controversial subjects, employees may resent effort to in¬ 
fluence their opinions on religious, political and some social matters if 
thc\ suspect that management is tr>ing to coeicc them If controversial 
matters aie discussed, the employee needs to feel that his integrity is re¬ 
spected lie should be encouraged to make his own judgment rather than 
told how to think—judgment must be shared just as information is shared 
1 inplovers who have tried economic education programs have learned 
that thev cannot tell cmplo\ecs what economic viewpoint to have I hey 
have to share economic understanding with each emplovec, lttting him 
develop his own identity of interest with the emplovcr 

Overcommunieation. there is always the question of ovcrcommumca- 
tion How much should one communicate 7 W hen should one stop 7 There 
arc only a limited number ot hours in the workdav, and if all of them 
arc spent communicating thcie is no time left for woik A case can be 
made to the effect that ‘too much communication leaves too little” 
time for work 7 1 he condition of overcommunieation is usually one of the 
wrong kind of information, poor timing, or poor conditions for communi¬ 
cation, rather than too much communication I ach of these gets a nega¬ 
tive result which mav be called overcommunieation 

An example of poor timing is a company which released news about 
its “very piofitable” year on the day that employees began a strike on a 
wage issue At other times companies release pjrt of a complete story or 
half-formed policies, which merely adds to anxiety and confusion Workers 

7 In discussing the subject of too much communication, it should not be assumed 
that communication displaces work, that is, when one is spending tune commumcat 
ing, he is not working If communication is accepted as the process by which leadership 
enters into action, then communication is a part of work just as much as any physical 
activity is 
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are kept stirred up as the rest of the story unfolds ua the grapevine or as 
the policies arc cvcnluallv worked out 

I lie term “ovcrcomniumcation ’ sometimes refers to situations in 
which woikcrs aic swamped with books, bulletins, magazines, and policy 
statements The mimeograph machine in the front office works overtime 
to keep the staff loaded with something to icad 1 his condition is ovei- 
pubhcation It is not ovciconimumcation, because the persons who are bur¬ 
dened with all the papers do not read and understand them, hence com 
munication has not transpired 

UPWARD COMMUNICATION 

1 lie two was flow of information becomes a communication circuit 
quite sumlai to an electrical ciiciut I he message ot the sender is taken 
by the icccivcr, who nukes a re ponse which is ti lnsinittcd hick to the 
sender If the cncuit is biokui b\ a pool upward flow, then management 
loses the follow mg benefits 

1 Stiinul ltion of emplovee interest and participation 

2 Receipt and use of valu iblc emplovee ideas 

s Revelation of how elownwird communication is accepted 

4 1 neoLuagement to management to understand cmplo\cc pioblems 
and views 

5 Moie and better information for better evaluation and decision 
making 

Barriers. Both icsearch and experience indicate that the upward flow 
of information is feeble in uigamzations It guilds to a halt at the nun 
agement barrier But upward communication is essential both foi mail 
agement inform ition and foi emplovee satisfar lions One stiulv repoits 
that communications with superiors ire peieeived bv cmplovccs as most 
important of all and among the most s dishing however, these aic the 
tvpe ot communications that cniplovecs ate lc 1st able to inihiti H Hue is 
an example of the difficulty of upward communication in an extieme 111 
stance ot cultural differences 

The Sauch Anb shows respect to his superior—to 1 sheik, sj\—bv 
lowering his voice and mumbling 1 lie affluent Amcricin 1n.1v also be 
addressed 111 this fislnnn miking llinost impossible an aheadv difficult 
situation Since m the Amciicin culture one unconsciously 'asks ’ an 
other to raise Ins voice uisiiig one’s own, the Ameiican speaks louder 

s Norman II Berkowitz and Warren G Hum is ' Inter i( tion Patterns in 1 oimal 
Service oriented Orgmunitions, " Administrative Science Quarterly June, 1961, p 49 
"hdwird I Hall and William 1 oot< Wlivlc 1 Intcrcultural Communication 
\ Guide to Men of Action,' Human Organization ( I he Society for Applied An 
thrupulog)), Spring 1960, p 7 Quoted with peimissioii 
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This lowers the Arab’s tone more and increases the mumble. This trig¬ 
gers a shouting response in the American—which cues the Arab into a 
frightened “I'm not being respectful enough” tone well below audibility. 

They arc not likely to part with much respect for each other. 

Management has learned that upward communication cannot be left 
to chance. It must be positively encouraged in order to overcome the many 
barriers that stand in its way. Management must “tune in” to employees 
in the same way a person with a radio tunes in. This requires initiative and 
positive action, rather than the lethargy of waiting for the signal to come 
in. Tuning in requires management adaptability to different channels of 
employee information. It requires sensitivity to even the weak signals from 
the employee. It requires sensitivity to the distant signals as well as those 
near at hand. It necessitates some selectivity to separate the static and 
competing signals from the worthwhile signals. It requires first and last an 
awareness that signals arc being sent. 

A manager often does not realize how great the upward communica¬ 
tion barriers are . 10 His status and prestige at the plant are different from 
the workers’. lie probably talks differently and dresses differently. He can 
freely call a worker to his desk or walk to his work station, but the worker 
is not equally free to call in his manager. The worker usually lacks ability 
to express himself as clearly as the manager, who is better trained and has 
more practice in communication skills. Neither can the worker have a 
specialist prepare his communication, but this service is usually available 
to the manager. Just as the worker lacks technical assistance, he also usually 
lacks the use of certain media, such as plant magazines, public-address sys¬ 
tems, and meetings. The worker is further impeded because he is talking 
to a man w'ith whose work and responsibilities he is not familiar. The re¬ 
sult is that very little upward communication occurs unless management 
positively encourages it. This dearth of upward information appears to be 
a symptom in most organizations, not just employers. After a three-year 
study of unions Strauss and Sayles concluded, “Rank-and-file communica¬ 
tion upward is beset with difficulty.” 11 

Formal Upward Communication Requirements. In a large structure 
the chain of command from bottom to top consists of six to ten persons. 
Going upward, the chain seems even longer than it does coming down¬ 
ward, because upward communications tend to travel slowly. They are 
usually subject to more delay, filtering, and dilution. Each level is reluctant 
to take a problem upward because to do so is considered an admission of 
failure; therefore each level delays it in an effort to decide how to solve it. 
If it cannot be solved, then it may be filtered . This refers to each person's 

10 See Earl Planty and William Machaver, “Upward Communications: A Project 
in Executive Development/’ Personnel, January, 1952, pp. 307-310. 

11 George Strauss and Leonard R. Sayles, “Some Problems of Communication in 
the Local Union," Proceedings Industrial Relations Research Association, 1952, p. 148. 
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conscious and subconscious editing and selecting of the information he 
passes up There is a natural tendency for a person to tell his superior only 
what he thinks the superior wants to hear Obviously the superior cannot 
be told all that his subordinates know, so each subordinate has bona fide 
reasons for selecting, rewriting, and other filtering actions Usually he is 
doing the best that his human emotions will let linn, but by the time 
filtering has happened at several levels the original communication may be 
hardlv recognizable 

Sometimes in an effort to avoid filtering, a person short circuits the 
information chain, which means that he skips one or more steps in the 
chain Although this a\oids filtering it introduces the disadvantage that 
someone who is supposed to know the information is bypassed, which pio 
vokes him in two ways hirst, he thinks (lit man who skipped him is chs 
respectful Second, lie is anxious for fear his superior will discover he does 
not know something he is supposed to know I cw employers permit shorl 
circuiting of this tvpe because it causes too much conflict If it is permitted 
at all, the condition is that a worker must secuic Ins dncct supervisor s pci 
mission before talking to someone higher in the chain of conimind lhc 
grapevine, of course, is the exception It has no definite channels and can 
readily short circuit any formal communication chain 

I he overall requirements fur upward formal communication may be 
outlined A person shall keep his direct supervisor mfoimcd espcciallv on 
the four following areas 

1 Any matters in which his supersisoi may be held accountable bv 
those senior to him fl his includes all basic accountability for performance 
of one s assigned job ) 

2 Any matters in disagreement or likely to cause controversy within 
or between any units of the organization 

3 Matters requiring advice by the supervisor or his coordination with 
other persons or units 

4 Anv matters involving recommendations for changes in, or vanancc 
from, established policies 

Methods. Management has developed seveial methods to improve up¬ 
ward communication Counseling, grievance systems, consultive supervi 
sion, meetings, suggestion systems, opinion surveys and other methods are 
discussed in other chapters Additional methods appropriate for discussion 
at this point are the open door policy, paiticipation in social groups, and 
encouragement of employee letters 

1 Open door Policy l he open door is v cry attractive in theory, but 
it appears to be ineffective in practice 1 hough the door physically is open, 
psychological and social barriers exist winch make employees reluctant to 
walk in Some employees hesitate to be singled out as lacking information 
or having a problem Others arc afraid they will incur their manager's dis- 
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favor. Some are just “afraid of what's behind the door ” The way the open 
door can be most effective is for a manager to walk through it and get out 
among his people. The open door is for managers to walk through! 

Sometimes an open-door policy is used to mask a manager's own hesi¬ 
tancy to make contacts with those below him—both managers and opera¬ 
tives. Or it may express his dislike for contacts below or his pride; i.e., “If 
they want to communicate, let them come to me.” As one manager said, 
“The open door is often a slogan to hide closed minds.” 

On the other hand, a genuine open door can be a real aid to upward 
communication. The true test is whether the manager behind the door has 
an open-door attitude. This says to employees, “Your viewpoints are wel¬ 
come.” It is the open-ear policy. 

2 . Participation in Social Groups. Informal, casual recreational events 
furnish superb opportunities for unplanned upward communication. This 
spontaneous and informal information-sharing reveals true conditions 
better than most upward formal communications. There are departmental 
parties, sports events, bowling groups, bands, picnics, and other employer- 
sponsored activities. Upward communication is not the primary purpose 
of these events, but it is an important by-product of them. 

3 . Encouragement of Employee Letters. Quite a few p employers ac¬ 
tively encourage letters from employees. They feel that this is a very' per¬ 
sonal and direct way for an employee to put his ideas before management. 
One device which encourages letters is a rumor-clinic column in the 
employee magazine to which employees send their rumors for confirmation. 
A broader approach is a column titled “Answers to Your Questions” or 
“Employee Letters.” When Henry' Ford II instituted his new industrial re¬ 
lations policy in the late 1940 s, one of his first steps w'as to write letters to 
employees and to encourage their direct reply. This approach, in addition 
to getting information, confirms to the employee that management is in¬ 
terested in his viewpoints and that he can get them to the top if he wants 
to do so. The first program to get letters from most employees was inau¬ 
gurated in 1947 as “My Job Contest” by General Motors Corporation. Its 
coverage was so broad that it assumed the nature of an opinion survey; 
consequently it w r as discussed in Chapter 5 on morale. 

THE STAFFS COMMUNICATION ROLE 

As an institution grows in size and complexity, staff and office groups 
grow in size and importance. The busy line manager depends upon various 
staff specialists to gather data, study problems, advise him, and assist him 
with complex problems of coordination and control. In order to have his 
staff available, he attaches it structurally to his department, if possible. He 
gives the staff work to do in his name, but he specifies that it has no com¬ 
mand authority over the line group. He frequently fails to realize that all 
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these relationships which he establishes for the staff have significant bear¬ 
ing upon the staff's communication role. The trend is toward the staff 
becoming more important in communication as institutions grow in size 
and complexity. This can be termed a "normal" development for the 
reasons stated hereafter. 

In the first place, many communication activities are usually sepa¬ 
rated from the line through functionalization as an organization grows. 
A manager asks his staff to perform for him such functions as gathering 
data, issusing reports, preparing directives, coordinating activities, advising 
persons, and countless other communication functions. The result is that 
the primary activity of many staffs is communication. It is their delegated 
formal responsibility, whereas for some manual tasks communication may 
be considered a distraction. In fact, many staff people tend to become more 
specialized and skilled in communication than their line manager because 
they devote more time to it. 

Secondly, since the line manager does not give command authority 
to staff people, they have greater motivation to communicate because they 
realize that their success is more dependent upon selling their ideas to 
others. Line managers, on the other hand, are often lulled into poor com¬ 
munication by the fact that they have authority to order an action even 
when they cannot sell it. 

A third reason for the communication importance of the staff is that 
it is usually set in the organization structure so that it has shorter com¬ 
munication chains to higher management. For example, a foreman in a 
large factory must go through five levels to reach the executive vice presi¬ 
dent, but a personnel specialist reaches him through three levels. This 
proximity to management permits staff members to have the "ear" of top 
management and to short-circuit the line. The results are both good and 
bad. Communication upward and downward tends to be improved, but 
lower management often waits in insecurity with the fear that it is being 
bypassed or criticized without an opportunity to answer. 

A fourth reason for the staff’s communication activity is that it is 
more mobile than the line, certainly at the lower levels of the organization. 
Staff specialists and executives in such areas as personnel and control find 
that their duties both require and allow them to get out of their offices 
and visit other areas without someone wondering if they arc "not work¬ 
ing." They also find it easier to get away for coffee or just to visit All of 
this means that staff people have the chance to receive and spread informa¬ 
tion widely and regularly. 

Finally, the staff is often more involved in the chain of procedure than 
is the line. For example, a production-control problem may clear through 
five staff persons but only three line persons, which means that more staff 
people than line people often know about many line actions. 

Since staff people have so many reasons, both formal and informal. 
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Fig. 10-4. Communication patterns of an engineering unit. 


for communicating, the over-all result is that they do transmit and receive 
information actively. They have the information, the skill, the motivation, 
the contacts, and the organizational position . 12 

The typical staff unit is quite active in cross-communication with 
other internal groups because its activities usually affect several chains 
of command rather than just one. It also has many contacts outside the 
institution. Figure 19-4 shows the communication patterns of an engineer¬ 
ing unit in a factory. A large number of this unit s contacts arc with 
company groups outside its own chain of command and groups outside 
the institution. Its span of communication is broad in the typical pat¬ 
tern of staff groups. Research by your author confirms the broad com¬ 
munication role of the staff. In one company, when information was of 
general interest, the staff both received and transmitted proportionately 
more information than the line. The significant points for human relations 

12 See Keith Davis, “Communication wit/iin Management,” Personnel, November, 
1954, pp. 215-217. 
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are as follows: (1) Staff groups must be 
trained in communication skills; (2) 
they need to recognize the importance 
of their communication role; and (3) 
management should recognize their role 
and make full use of it in organizational 
communication. 

Since staff groups initiate a large 
amount of cross-communication, a basic 
policy is needed to guide them (and also 
line people who cross-communicate). An 
effective guide was introduced in 1916 
by Ilcnri Fayol, a French industrialist, 
and it is usually called Favors bridge. 13 
He showed that cross-communication 
was both necessary and appropriate, 
especially for those near the bottom of 
chains of command, as shown in Figure 19-5. It is a waste of time and re¬ 
sources to require / to communicate with K by going step by step up the 
tenuous chain of command to A and then down to K. In fact, a requirement 
of this type w'ould make cross-communication almost impossible. This same 
condition exists if / needs to communicate with I or someone else outside 
his chain of command, concerning a matter which / and his receiver have 
authority and capacity to solve. Instead of making cross-communication 
difficult, it should be encouraged as a device of good management and good 
human relations, subject to two conditions: 

1. Each cross-communicator must secure in advance the permission 
of his direct supervisor. This permission may be in the form of a general 
policy statement which designates the type of cross-communication that 
is permitted. 

2. Each communicator must keep his supervisor informed of signifi¬ 
cant results of the cross-communication. 

COMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES’ FAMILIES 

There is general agreement that an employee’s on-the-job performance 
is affected by off-the-job influences, and one of the most significant is his 
family. Since most regular employer media, such as bulletin boards, are 
not available to families, management has to develop special approaches 
to integrate families into the communication system. An employee usually 
cooperates in this matter because he, too, wants his family to know about 

1B Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Management , tr. by Constance Storrs, New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949, pp. 34-36. Originally published in 1916. 
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Fig. 19-5. Fayol’s bridge for cross- 
communication (shown for em¬ 
ployee /). 
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his employer He is happier with his job when his family understand 
what his real contribution is and when they think he has a good place 
to work 

A frequent practice is to mail important communications to an em¬ 
ployee s home so that members of his family can read the information if 
thev arc. interested Some employers mail their employee magazines to 
homes, or they ask each employee to take one home This is quite successful 
because workers report an average home readership of one to two persons 
besides themselves Some magazines have special pages for wises In order 
to be effective this material must be related to the employee’s work, instead 
of being just a cooking rcccipc or cleaning hint Othci employers provide 
material foi the family through information racks, and they mail their 
mnuil report to employee homes Special letters fiom management may 
also lie mailed to employees it home 

Open houses are a popular way to tell and show families about their 
bicadwmners jobs \n open house is especiall) necessary if the workplace 
is otherwise inaccessible to families Some open bouses arc limited to fam 
lly and fntnds by imitation only In addition to open houses, family 
pic nits arc used to introduce families personally to supervisors and other 
members of management If a company is niultiplaut lmititions may be 
extended to visit hcadquartcis 1 he Kroger Company invites any employee 
ind his family to spend a day of their vacation visiting company general 
offices They are given a guided tour and taken to a major league baseball 
game 

1HE UNION ROLE IN COMMUNICATION 

If a union represents anv employee group then it has a direct intciest 
m what information the employees iecei\e howcvei, it is a matter of 
debate reguding the dcgicc to winch the union itself should participate 
in an institution s communication progrun 

The chief adyantages of using the union are 

1 Tt is a regularly established channel upon which many employees 
already depend 

2 Its support of any information may stiengthen employee accept¬ 
ance of the information 

3 If the union is left out, it may, without consulting the employer, 
interpret the situation in its own way m a manner detrimental to the 
employer 

Four disadvantages of using the union are 

1 If management gives some of its communication function to the 
union, management releases control but is still responsible. This is unwise. 
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2. If management lets the union handle much of its communication, 
management gets out of practice, stale, and unable to do its communica¬ 
tion job when it must. 

3. Unions have their own communication problems, which are more 
than they can handle and will receive first priority anyway; therefore, it 
is unwise to expect the union to help. 14 

4. The union might misuse the information for its own benefit. 

Where there is union representation the union is already involved in 
many communication activities such as grievance procedures and layoff 
notices. The real question, then, is whether the union should be con¬ 
sciously brought further into the communication program. This depends 
more than anything else upon the type of cooperation and understanding 
that exists in each individual employer-union relationship. In some cases, it 
is desirable; in other cases, it would be hazardous. Whatever approach is 
taken, it is clear that any information which is released to the union should 
also be given earlier or concurrently to members of the management group. 
To do otherwise places supervisors at a disadvantage when dealing with 
employees and the union. 

Assuming that a union does represent employees, many managers 
believe that to ignore it in official publications is to weaken their effec¬ 
tiveness. Their reason is quite rational. If the union is ignored, employees 
may suspect they are being given highly selected facts, since the union is 
part of the total work situation but is excluded from communications 
which purport to represent the total situation. The opposite viewpoint is 
that management publications should be restricted to management in¬ 
formation in the same way that the union paper is restricted to union 
news. 

Princeton University, in a field study of union and management com¬ 
munication, developed four “common factors in successful communica¬ 
tions” as follows: 18 

1. Clearly defined lines of authority and responsibility. Communica¬ 
tion is closely allied with organization structure; therefore, formal and 
informal communication need to be closely coordinated. There should 
be no short-circuiting. The staff should fulfill its important communica¬ 
tion role. 

2. A communication attitude. If past history has been anti-communica¬ 
tion, then effort must first be devoted to getting people to know and 

14 Keown’s research confirms that communication within the union is relatively 
more difficult than communication within the management structure. William H. 
Keown, Some Dimensions of Company Union Downward Communication , Madison, 
Wis.: School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, 1955. 

13 Helen Baker and others, Transmitting Information through Management and 
Union Channels , Princeton, N.J.* Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
1949, pp. 124-133. 
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believe the new pro-communication policy There must be listening as 
well as talking 

3 Recognition of the interrelation of management and union com 
mumcatiou The two arc closch allied in a total framework Manage¬ 
ment must accept the union's communication role, and the union must 
be willing and able to fulfill it Each must recognize his common inter¬ 
est with the other 

4 Use of tffectne techniques One media is inadequate, there should 
he variety fhc material should be readable and 111 terms of the per¬ 
sonal interests of the employes who receive it 

THE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

1 ach group and each person in an organization has his own com¬ 
munication role to perforin Each person has his own set of experiences, 
feelings, assumptions, and expcc tations—his own frame of reference I his 
frame of reference is perhaps the key idea in interpersonal communication 
It determines how a person interprets a situation, what he sa)s about it, 
what is heaid b\ the listener, and what action is taken Communication 
is best when people with similar or complementary frames of reference 
interact A good communicator needs to recognize and accept other frames 
of reference, communicate 111 terms of them, and interpret how his actions 
will affect them lie needs to sec the situation as others see it 

It is clear that an institutions communication s\stcm is so affected 
b\ intangible human factors that it can nc\cr be perfect There is no quick 
was to achieve effective communication \11 that an\ organization or any 
person can do is to start at the beginning and laboriously improve 1 his 
rcquiici that both long run and short mn objectives be set Plans and 
policies must be established 111 order to achieve a complete, three dimen 
sional communication system 

SUMMARY 

Communication is the process b> winch all human interaction takes 
place Significant groups in this process are management, emplovecs, staff, 
labor unions and families of employees Management communication is 
cspcciallv important because it is the usuil channel bv which information 
reaches emplovecs, and most links 111 the communication chain are within 
management Upwaid communication is much more difficult to develop 
than downwaid communication 

Staff persons plav a more active communication role than most man 
agers seem to realize Staff pcisons have the information, the skill, the 
motivation, the contacts and the organizational position to communicate 
exieiisivelv The family is significant in communication because its feel 
mgs about an employee's job affect his performance Management is not 
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in agreement on the degree to which a union should participate in an 
employer's communication program One point is sure if a union repre 
sents employees, it is a part of the situation and cannot be wholly ignored 
An effective three dimensional system results when all persons and groups 
involved arc uitciacting with understanding and acceptance of others' 
frames of reference 

Questions 

1 Explain the statement communication is the process by which all 
human interaction takes place 

2 \\ In is communication within the management group of particular 
importance 7 

3 Discuss cross communication 111 relation to stiff activities 

4 Discuss some of the special techniques which have been developed for 
communication with the familv and upward 

5 What are the benefits of good upward flow of information"* What arc 
some barriers 7 

6 Is there any tvpe of information that an employer should not commum 
cate to employees 7 

7 How long should it take an institution with vers poor communication 
to develop an adequate infoimation system 7 Discuss 

8 Interview a few industrial or office employees to determine how they 
feel about the adequacy of communication to them 

Supplementary Readings 

Lee, Irving f, and Laura L Lee Handling Barriers in Communication , New 
York Harper and Biothers, 1957 

Mcrnhuc, Willard V Managing by Communication , New York McCraw Hill 
Book Company, Inc, 1960 

Newcomb, Robert, and Marg Sammons Lmployee Communications m \c 
tion, New York Harper and Bmthcis 1961 
Pigors, Paul l ffective Communication in Industry, New York Nationil As 
sociation of Manufacturers, 1949 

Whyte, William H , Jr Is Anybody Listening 7 New York Simon and Schuster, 
Inc, 1952 
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While a drill press never sulks and a drop hammer never 
gets jealous of other drop hammers, the same cannot be 
said for people. 

John L. McCaffrey 1 

Friend (to worker with unpleasant factory job): “Doesn't 
your job give you a lot of trouble?" 

Worker: “Bother, perhaps, but never trouble. You 
see, trouble is on the heart , but bother is only on the 
hands ” 

Anon 


In an insurance office the work of a young stenographer became erratic 
as the result of an emotional conflict she was having with her mother. 
In a foundry a skilled workman asked for transfer to a semiskilled job in 
another department because “J just wouldn’t work for that stupid fore¬ 
man even one more day/’ The foregoing incidents involve emotional 
problems that might be helped by employee counseling. No matter how 
well human relations in a plant are handled, people will still develop 
emotional conflicts, and a prime way to treat these breakdowns is to 
counsel one or more of the parties involved. 

For this chapter employee counseling is defined as discussion of an 
emotional problem with an employee , with the general objective of de¬ 
creasing it. Several implications of this definition should be explained. 
First, counseling deals with emotional problems. As indicated by the 
quotations at the beginning of this chapter, counseling is about “trouble 

1 “What Corporation Presidents Think about at Night/' Fortune „ September, 
1953, p. 128. 
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on the heart/' instead of "bother on the hands/* It excludes job incon¬ 
veniences which have no great emotional involvement, occupational guid¬ 
ance, job placement according to skill, advice on technical aspects of 
one's job, legal advice, and similar matters, as long as they are primarily 
nonemotional in content. Counseling covering these areas is sometimes 
called "counseling," but the two are essentially different. Second, coun¬ 
seling involves discussion, meaning that it is an act of communication. 
Successful counseling depends wholly on communication skills, primarily 
voice, by which one person’s emotions can be shared with another. Third, 
the general objective of counseling is to understand and/or decrease an 
employee’s emotional disorder. If tw'o people merely discuss socially an 
emotional problem of one of them, a social relationship may be estab¬ 
lished, but hardly a counseling one, because intent is not there. For 
counseling to exist the employee must be seeking understanding or 
help and/or the counselor must be offering it. In other words, all con¬ 
versation about emotional problems is not counseling. Fourth, the defi¬ 
nition in no way limits counseling exclusively to professionally trained 
staff people. Any manager can perform counseling, and nearly all of them 
do. Some people say that if a worker tells his foreman about an emotional 
conflict, this is not counseling, but if the same worker tells the same 
problem to a psychologist in the personnel department, that is counseling. 
Based upon the realities of work groups, this kind of elaborate distinction 
in definitions is impractical. No supervisor can avoid the issue of counseling 
entirely, since it is intimately tied up with his role as a manager. This 
chapter, therefore, is about both staff (professional) counseling and line 
counseling by managers themselves. The subjects discussed arc the role and 
function of counseling, types of counseling, employer counseling programs, 
and the interviewing process. 

THE ROLE OF COUNSELING 

The Need for Counseling. The National Association for Mental 
Health estimates that 1 person in 10 suffers from a mental or emotional 
disorder. Most of these persons are not in industry, but some are. Nor¬ 
mally only persons with mild neuroses are working, but there is nevertheless 
a need to understand and help them to adjust better to their environment. 
We sometimes refer to these persons as high-strung, overly sensitive, and 
mad at the world. The alcoholic at work is another example. Many other 
persons have temporary upsets resulting from events such as a broken love 
affair or inability to face retirement, as discussed in an earlier chapter. We 
expect these upsets to pass eventually, but while they exist, a person 
needs understanding and occasional help. No more complex unit exists 
than a human being; hence it is impossible for a person to be in optimum 
emotional balance all the time. 
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In an earlier chapter Roethlisbcrger's Chart was presented to 
show how any change in an organization affects an employee’s emotions 
and through them produces a response to any situation Generally this 
response is calculated to help him adjust to his new situation as he sees 
it It helps him reach a new state of emotional equilibrium Sometimes, 
howeser, the stress is so great or his attitudes so inflexible that he cannot 
cope with his situation and he becomes emotionally upset As Roethlis 
berger s chart indicates, experiences both at work and aw as from work affect 
the emotions tint a worker feels at any given time I acli worker brings 
to work different amounts and kinds of tensions from lus out plant life 
At work he meets other tensions and if these tensions become strong 
enough he will at some point become substantially upset or blow up ’ 
Howeser the point of blow up vanes for each person because each has 
his own scpintc tolcnncc of nersous tension 

It should not be implied here th it emotion ll upsets arc undesirable 
o r 4 wiong Nature ga\e man his emotions, and sometimes it is more 
clis istrous to suppicss 111 emotion such as anger than it is to go ahead and 
express it Ilowcscr emotional upset 1 can cause a worker to do things 
which art harmful to lus own best interests and or those of the firm lie 
liny lease the firm bee msc of a trifling conflict that looms big to him, 
he mas reduce lus productisits or he nn\ undermine monlt 111 his dc 
pirtment I hesi reactions are bread and biittei items to management 
because of their direct effect on performance Managers want their men 
to 111 iiiituiT a reasonihle emotional cqmhbiium and to channel their 
emotions dong constructise lines so that thc\ will woik togethci produe 
ti\cl\ coopcratiscls and with economic social, and psschological satis 
faction \nd mmagers depend upon counseling to help their workers keep 
this emotion ll balance Managers should realize that their woikcrs feel 
mgs are not to be ignored or argued about 1 eehngs are to be accepted 
and understood bcc mse these feelings arc fact s in the situation Man 
agers seldom ignore a pertinent mechanical fact, and neither can they 
safeh lgnoie a pertinent emotional fact 

I hough some mamgers have alwass discussed emotional problems 
with their employees employers did not establish formal counseling pro 
grams until the 1920s The Metropolitan I ife Insurance Company is 
gencrilly credited with estiblishmg the first counseling progiam In 1922 
the company emploscd a psvehntiist ind set up a piogram to deal with 
emotional upsets of employees In 1925 R IT Maes and Compans devel 
oped a mental lisgicnc program, 3 and in 192S the now famous interview 
mg program was dc\ eloped at Western Llectric Companv I he inters lew 

2 Robert G Neel Nervous Stress in the Iiulustnil Situition Personnel Psy 
chologv Winter, 1955, p 405 

a Lari M Bowler and Trances 7ngg Davison Counseling b mployees hnglewood 
Cliffs NJ Prentice Ilall, Inc 1948 p 40 
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ing program was abandoned from 1930 to 1936 and then reorganized as 
a personnel counseling program 4 This is believed to be the first company 
use of the term personnel counseling for employee counseling services 
The research at Western k lectnc elearly demonstrated that employee 
morale improved as a result of counseling 

Counseling programs received a large boost during World War II 
m both business and government for a number of reasons Libor turn 
over was high, and many persons were emploved who licked industrial 
experience and were, therefore more subject to confusion and upsets 
Supervisors were so busv with production problems md so inexpcTicnccd 
that the\ were unable to cope with counseling needs md wcie often elad 
to have staff counseling services When cmploMiient returned to noimil 
after the war mans staff counseling piognms were dropped or reduced 
and more counseling duties were returned to supervisors 

What Counseling Can Do I he gencril objective of cmplovec coun 
seling is to improve cmplovec morile m order to liicicisc productivity, 
decrease labor turnover improve icccptmcc of cliingt ind otherwise 
improve the genenl quahtv of the work force l his over ill objective is 
achieved through performance of one or more of the following counsel 
ing functions \s will be seen liter some t\pcs of counseling perfoim one 
function better than another 

1 Advice Mam persons look upon counseling is prim mh an advice 
giving activitv, but in realitv this is but one of several functions which 
counseling can perform 1 lie giving of advice requires a counscloi to make 
judgments about his counsclce s emotion il piobleins and to lav out a course 
of action Herein lies the bottleneck, because it is ilniost impossible to 
understand mother person s complicated emotions much less tell him 
what to do with them Advice giving miv breed a relationship in which 
the counselee feels inferior and emotionally dependent on the counselor 
In spite of all its ills idvice giving occurs frequently in routine counseling 
between minagers and workers because workers expect it and managers 
tend to provide it 

2 Reassurance Counseling can provide an employee with rcassur 
ance which is a way of giving him courage to face a problem or confidence 
that he is pursuing a suitable course of action Reassurance is represented 
by such counselor remarks as You arc making good progress, Bill ’ and 
“Don't worry, this will come out all right One trouble with reassurance 
is that the client (1 e, counsclce) does not accept it He is srnirt enough 
to know that the counselor cannot know that his problem will come out 
all right Tven if the client does become reassured, his reassurance may 
fade away as soon as he faces his problem again, which means that little 
real improvement has been made Sometimes reassurance is quite dan 

4 P J Roethlisberge r and William J Dickson Management and the 'Worker , 
Cambridge Mass Harvard University Press, 1939 pp 189-205 and 593-604 
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gerous. If, for example, a supervisor assures a mentally ill worker that he 
is “all right,” this may keep the worker from getting needed professional 
treatment. 

Though reassurance has its weaknesses, it is useful in some situa¬ 
tions, and is impossible to prohibit. Who is to say, for example, that an 
older woman supervisor should not reassure one of her lovelorn clerks, 
"If you will be patient, time will help heal your troubles"? Who will 
deny the clerk the benefit of others’ experiences? Reassurance cannot be 
prohibited just because it is dangerous, any more than automobiles can 
be prohibited because they will cause accidents; but, like automobiles, 
reassurance should be used carefully. 

3. Communication. Counseling can improve both upward and down¬ 
ward communication. In an upward direction, it is a key way for em¬ 
ployees to express their feelings to management. As many persons have 
said, often the top men in an organization do not know how people at 
the bottom feel. The act of counseling initiates an upward signal, and if 
the channels are open, some of these signals will travel higher. Individual 
names must sometimes be kept confidential, but the statements of feel¬ 
ing can still be grouped and interpreted anonymously to management. 
An important part of any counselor’s job is to discover emotional prob¬ 
lems related to company policies and to interpret those problems to top 
management. Counseling also achieves downward communication be¬ 
cause counselors help interpret company policies and procedures to em¬ 
ployees as they discuss emotional problems related thereto. 

4. Release of Emotional Tension. An important function of nearly 
all counseling situations is release of emotional tension, sometimes called 
emotional catharsis. People tend to get an emotional release whenever 
they have an opportunity to tell someone about their problems. Counsel¬ 
ing history consistently shows that as a person begins to explain his prob¬ 
lems to a sympathetic listener, his tension begins to subside. He is more 
relaxed, and his speech is more coherent and rational. This release of 
tension does not necessarily solve his problems, but it does remove the 
chief mental block in the way of solution, enabling him to face liis prob¬ 
lems again and think constructively about them. In some cases, emo¬ 
tional release accomplishes the whole job, dispelling the client’s problems 
as if they were mental ghosts (which they largely were). 

In a warehouse an electric-truck driver began to develop conflicts with 
his foreman. The truck driver was convinced that his foreman gave him the 
hardest jobs and otherwise took advantage of him. He was convinced that his 
foreman did not like him and w'ould “never” give him a raise. One day the 
elderly timekeeper was in the warehouse checking time records, and the truck 
driver, being particularly upset at the moment, cornered him and began to 
tell about his troubles. It all happened when the truck driver commented, 
“You don’t need to worry about my time. I’ll never get a rate increase, and 
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I'll never have anv overtime' The timekeeper asked, ' Why?’ and the con 
versation went on from there 

The timekeeper was a staff man working for the warehouse superintendent, 
and was not therefore 111 the chain of command from superintendent to fore 
man to tiuck driver The truck driver ft It free to talk to the timekeeper who 
was outside the chain of command and had no authority over the driver Per 
haps also the truck driver perceived the timekeeper as a chain of communica 
tion around his foreman to the superintendent At any rate, the truck driver 
talked And the timekeeper listened 

Since the timekeeper spent much of his time on the wirchouse floor he 
was closclv acquainted with work issignments md the foreman Hie truck 
driver knew this and as he stated his grievances he began to revise and soften 
them because he realized some of them did not igree with details of the 
situation about which the timekeeper had firsthind knowledge As the driver 
continued to bring his feelings out into the open he felt easier and could dis 
cuss his problem more calmly He realized that what he had said in the begin 
ning was mostly a build up of his own lmagin ition and did not make sense in 
terms of the actual situation lie closed the conversation with the comment, 
'I guess I realty don t havL much of a problem but I in glad 1 told you anywav 

5 C lariped Ihinking The foregoing cast of the truck driver also 
illustrates another function of counseling, that of clarified thinking 1 lie 
truck driver began to realize that his emotional comments did not match 
the facts of the situation He found tint he was niagmf>ing linnoi inci 
dents and jumping to drastic conclusions As his emotional blocks to 
straight thinking were relieved, he began to think nioic rationillv In this 
case, realistic thinking was encouraged because the driver recognized 
that he was talking to someone who knew the facts and was not emo 
tionall) involved Clarified thinking tends to be a normal result of emo 
tional release, but a skilled counselor can act as a catalyst to bring about 
clear thinking more quickly It should be noted that to clarify the coun 
selves thinking, the counselor senes as a catalyst only If the counselor 
does the clear thinking and tells the counstlce what is right, then the 
function of ad\ice has been accomplished rather than clarified thinking 
Further not all of the clarified thinking takes place while the counselor 
and counsclte arc talking All or part of it may take place later as a result 
of developments during the counseling relationship The net result of any 
clarified thinking is thit a persons decisionmaking about his emotional 
problem is more realistic in terms of lus total situation 

6 Reorientation Another function of counseling is rconentation of 
the client Reorientation is more than meie emotional release or clear 
thinking about a problem It involves a change in the employee's per 
sonality through a change in his basic goals and values Very often it 
requires a revision of the employee s level of aspiration to bring it more in 
line with las level of attainment It causes him to recognize and accept Ins 
own limitations Reorientation is the kind of function needed to help 
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alcoholics return to normalcy or to treat a person with severe mental 
depression. It is largely a job for professional counselors who know its 
uses and limitations and who have technical training in personality anal¬ 
ysis. The managers job is to recognize those in need of reorientation 
before their need becomes severe, so that they can be referred to profes¬ 
sional help in time for routine treatment. 

The Manager’s Counseling Role. Excluding reorientation, the other 
five counseling functions can be performed by managers, assuming they 
are well qualified in human relations. T hey will at times perform all five 
of these counseling functions. On other occasions, if staff counseling serv¬ 
ices are available, they will refer cmplo>ccs to the staff counselors. The 
point here is that, when staff counseling services are established, managers 
must not conclude that all then counseling responsibilities have been trans¬ 
ferred to the staff . The manager is still the primary counselor because he 
is the one in day-to-da) interaction with his people. If he closes his eyes 
to the emotional problems of his employees and refuses to discuss them, 
he is saying to employees, “1 don't care about you, just your work/' He 
cannot, when an emotional upset arises, say, “This isn't part of my job. 
Go see a counselor.” lie cannot say this, because he is the employee's 
manager, rathci than just a manager of the employee's work . Emotions 
arc part of the whole employee and must be considered a part of the 
total employment situation. Workers do not leave their emotions at home 
when they come to work. 

Almost all pioblems brought to a manager have a combination of 
objective fact and emotional content in them; hence, a manager should 
not spend all his time looking for emotional content when a rational 
answer will solve the problem. If an employee asks, “Is this desk going 
to be moved?” it may be that he is really wondering why, is worried that 
it may reduce Ins status, and so on; but it is also possible—just possible— 
that he only wants to know “Is this desk going to be moved?” If you an¬ 
swer, “Yes, over by the window,” you have solved the problem lie brought 
you, and there is no need to tr> to be an amateur psychiatrist about it! 
The manager needs to counsel sparingly, to encourage employees to be 
self-sufficient and stand on thcii own two feet emotionally. Counseling 
should not he meddling or mollycoddling. The extreme of playing psy¬ 
chiatrist should be avoided. But to walk this tightrope the manager needs 
the patience of Job, wisdom of Solomon, and human insight of Freud! 

When there are staff counselors available to employees, a manager 
faces an additional decision, “Should I counsel this man or should I refer 
him to the staff counselor?” Counselors inject a new dimension into the 
established line of authority between managers and workers; hence they 
may lead to some insecurity and defensiveness on the part of a manager. 
He may feel that when his men visit a counselor they are bypassing him, 
and he will wonder whether he is the “problem” being discussed vitli the 
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counselor. Although the staff counselor is typically without line authority, 
his role is a powerful one because he is knowledgeable of some of the 
initimate personal feelings and problems of persons in the department. 
In order to protect the manager's role as leader of his men, employer policy 
must clearly define the staff counselor's functions and communicate this 
information to all concerned. The counselor does not replace the manager 
nor does he become a crutch for ineffective employees to lean upon while 
avoiding their work. 

TYPES OF COUNSELING 

When we look upon counseling in terms of the amount of direction 
which the counselor gives his counselee, we see that it is a continuum from 
full direction (directive counseling) to no direction (nondirective coun¬ 
seling). A mid-point on the continuum is cooperative counseling. These 
three counseling types will now be discussed in order to illustrate how r a 
counselor may vary the degree to which he controls a counseling situation. 

Directive Counseling. Directive counseling is the process of hearing 
a person’s emotional problem, deciding with him what he should do, and 
then telling and motivating him to do it. Directive counseling mostly ac¬ 
complishes the counseling function of advice , but it may also reassure, com¬ 
municate, give emotional release, and to a minor extent clarify thinking. 
Reorientation is seldom achieved in directive counseling. Most everyone 
likes to give advice, counselors included, and it is easy to do. But is it 
effective? Does the counselor really understand the employee’s problem? 
Does he have the technical knowledge of human relations and the judg¬ 
ment to make a '‘right” decision? Even if the decision is right, will the 
employee follow it? The answer to these questions is usually “no,” and this 
is precisely why advice is generally an unwise act. Gardner and Moore 
comment, “A large portion of the advice showered upon the workers is 
inadequate or just no good. ... It is probably fortunate that most of it 
is never taken.” 5 Advice is useful when the technical knowledge of the 
adviser is the reason for asking it, as with legal advice or interpretation of 
company policy, but usually it is unwise regarding emotional problems. 

Though advice is of questionable value, some of the other functions 
achieved by directive counseling are worthwhile. If the directive counselor 
is first a good listener—and he should be if he wants to understand the 
problem—then the employee should experience some emotional release. 
As the result of his emotional release plus ideas which the counselor im¬ 
parts, the employee may also clarify his thinking. Furthermore, useful 
communication probably takes place. Both advice and reassurance may 

B Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. Moore, Human Relations in Industry , 3d ed- f 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955, p. 335. 
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be worthwhile if they give the employee more courage to take a workable 
course of action that he has already decided is best. 

Nondirective Counseling. Nondirective or client-centered counseling 
is the process of skillfully listening to a person and encouraging him to 
explain his emotional problems, understand them, and determine courses 
of action. It focuses on the counselee rather than on the counselor as judge 
and adviser; hence it is “client-centered.” This is the type of counseling 
usually practiced by professional staff counselors; however, managers may 
also practice it effectively with their employees. Nondirective counselors 
do not use advice and reassurance, but they do accomplish the other four 
counseling functions. Communication occurs, but it is primarily upward to 
management through the counselor. Emotional release takes place, even 
more effectively than with directive counseling, and clarified thinking tends 
to follow. The unique advantage of nondirective counseling is its ability to 
cause the employee's reorientation or readjustment, which directive coun¬ 
seling docs not effectively do. Nondirective counseling stresses adjustment 
of the individual , instead of dealing only with the immediate problem in 
the usual manner of directive counseling. 

Nondirective counseling was developed concurrently by two groups: 
Mayo, Rocthlisberger, and others at Western Electric Company; and 
Carl R. Rogers and his colleagues. 6 Here is the way nondirective counsel¬ 
ing typically works. The employee comes for help, and the counselor at¬ 
tempts to build a permissive relationship which encourages the employee 
to talk freely. (These first two steps are the same with directive counsel¬ 
ing.) At this point the nondirective counselor usually attempts to define 
the counseling relationship by explaining that he cannot tell the employee 
how to solve his problem but that he may be able to help the employee 
understand his problem and deal satisfactorily with it. The employee then 
explains his feelings, and the counselor encourages their expression, shows 
interest in them, and accepts them without blame or praise. Eventually 
the negative feelings are drained away, giving the employee a chance to 
express tentatively a positive feeling or two, a fact which marks the begin¬ 
ning of the employee's emotional growth. The counselor encourages these 
positive feelings and accepts them without blame or praise, just as he did 
the negative feelings. If all goes well, the employee should at this point 
begin to get some insight into his problem and to develop alternative solu¬ 
tions to it. As he continues to grow, he is able to choose a course of positive 
action and “to see his way clear to try it.” He then feels a decreasing need 
for help and recognizes that the counseling relationship should end. 

The preceding brief description of nondirective counseling makes it 
look as if the counselor does nothing but smile at the employee and say, 

0 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. ciU and Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho¬ 
therapy, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 
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“Uh huh,” while the employee does all the work; hence it is sometimes 
jokingly called “uh-huh counseling.” To the contrary, the counselors 
highest abilities are demanded throughout the interview. He attempts to 
ask discerning questions, restate ideas, clarify feelings, and understand why 
these feelings exist. He communicates in many subtle ways (which probably 
means that some implied direction does occur, even though the session is 
theoretically nondirective). This is a fluid, sensitive relationship which re¬ 
quires minute attention to every detail in the over all situation. 

Throughout the counseling relationship it is important for the coun¬ 
selor to accept feelings, rather than judge them and offer blame or praise, 
because judgment may discourage the employee from stating his true feel¬ 
ings. The following case illustrates how important it is to avoid bias in the 
interview. 7 

Mary, an extrovert, came to see her counselor about a personal prob¬ 
lem concerning her husband. She explained that her husband had run 
off with another woman, borrowing 550.00 from Mary’s father to make 
the trip. More than that, he bought a new suit and charged it to Mary’s 
account. Then Mary paused and waited for the counselor’s reply. 

The counselor smiled and said, '"Goodness, Mary, you have a lot to 
worry about, don't you?” 

Mary’s reply was, ". . . I’m not worried about a thing except do 1 
have to pay for that suit. Do you know a good, cheap lawyer?” 

With all its advantages, nondirective counseling has several limitations 
which restrict its use at work. First of all, it is more time-consuming and 
costly than directive counseling. Just one employee with one problem may 
require tens of hours of a counselor’s time, and employers may lack the 
economic resources to spend this amount of money. Managers do not have 
this amount of time to spend, so their nondirective counseling time must 
be of shorter duration. If staff counselors are used, they require technical 
training, and consequently arc expensive and in short supply. Nondirective 
counseling also depends on a capable, willing employee. It assumes that he 
possesses a drive for mental health and adjustment. He must sincerely 
want help, have enough social intelligence to perceive his problems, and 
sufficient emotional stability to deal with them. All of these conditions 
prevent nondirective counseling from being universally effective." 

The original counseling program at Western Electric furnishes a good 
example of nondirective counseling in industry. 0 In this program there was 
one counselor for each 300 employees. He was a staff man outside the 
chain of command, having no authority over the people he counseled. 

7 Gladys D. Meyer, “Martha, Mary, and John: Each Had a Personal Problem/’ 
Personnel Journal , December, 1954, p. 261. 

■Erwin Schoenfeld, “Client-centered Therapy in Industry/' Personnel Journal , 
April, 1954, pp. 410-412. 

■ Roethlisbergcr and Dickson, op. crif., especially pp. 278-290 and pp. 590-604. 
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1 his encouraged them to confide in him and did not weaken the super¬ 
visor's formal authority The counselor was especially trained, and then 
was carefully oriented to Ins department before he began counseling He 
was assigned to a department only if the department supers isor desired 
him In order for him to give full attention to counseling, his job was not 
diluted with noncounschng duties He walked around his department 
getting acquainted with employees while thev worked, instead of waiting 
for them to come to his office Men counseled men, and women counseled 
women 1 he counscloi made notes of his interviews, but these were his 
confidential personal propertv rather than the firm s property He did, 
however, within the limits of confidence, determine work problems and 
inoialc levels, and then keep management accuratelv informed about them 
Perilips the two most fundamental parts of the program were the coun¬ 
selor s nOTijuthontativc position and the confidential nature of his work 
1 liese rules helped make the program acceptable to managers and em 
plo\ccs alike 

I o implement this program a set of rules was developed for the con¬ 
duct of interviews These rules which pnmaiih tried to encourage the 
counselor to listen and the counscltc to talk, wcic as follows 

1 1 lie counselor should listen in a patient, fnendlv intelligently 
cntical manner Listening is an active process rather than a passive one 

2 lhc counscloi should treat each employee as a social and organiza 
tional equal, displaving no authority 

3 The counselor should not give ad'ice or make moral judgments 

4 I he counselor should not argue with an cmplovee 

5 I he counselor should talk and ask questions only when they will 
constructively help the counstlce to talk or to understand his problem 
better 

Roethhsbcrger points out that a good listener “reads between the 
lines to get the full meaning of an cmplo\ccs feelings r Ihe counselor, 
of couisc, listens to what the cniplo\ee savs but he also looks for state 
ments which the cmplovee tnes to avoid for some reason, such as the 
woman who talks about home problems but never mentions her husband 
I he counselor also searches for feelings and assumptions which are lm 
plied by the conversation, but which the cinjjloyce does not seem to 
rccogni/e well enough to state directly What an employee does not sav 
can be as revealing of lus problems as what he says 1 his process of reading 
between the lines may be stated as a formula I = S -p A 4- U This 
means that good listening in counseling (L) equals what the emplovee 
says (S) plus what he tries to avoid saying (A) plus what he is unable to say 
without help (U) 

Managers often wonder how a nondirective counselor keeps the con¬ 
versation going, since his main job is listening As stated earlier, one 
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way is to look and act interested. Another way is to ask questions appro¬ 
priately, as follows: 

1. When the client pauses awaiting a response 

2. When the client wants to say something but has a difficult time 
doing so 

3. To interpret and explain 

4. To direct the interview toward topics incompletely discussed 

5. When anxiety interferes w r ith the interviewing relationship 

A third method of keeping the conversation going, and one which 
more managers could learn to use in day-to-day counseling, is the practice 
of restatement. When an employee pauses and waits for the counselor to 
say something, the counselor cannot remain wholly quiet because the em¬ 
ployee might think him bored or might become self-conscious. In this situa¬ 
tion the counselor keeps conversation going by restating the employee's last 
idea. He does not add new' ideas or appear to agree or disagree—he merely 
restates as if holding up a mirror in which the counselee can see his own 
ideas reflected. Suppose that an employee says, “My supervisor doesn’t like 
me,” and then pauses to see what the counselor has to say. Using restate¬ 
ment, the counselor replies, “You say that your supervisor doesn’t like 
you.” The counselor does not reply, “You say your supervisor won’t give 
you a fair deal/’ because that changes the meaning. Neither does he end 
the restatement with a question mark, because that might suggest that 
the employee’s feeling was not justified. 

As a summary to the discussion of nondirective counseling, here are 
several ways it differs from directive counseling: 

1. Counseling method—the employee primarily controls the direction 
of conversation. 

2. Responsibility—the employee is responsible for solving his own 
problem. 

3. Status—the employee is equal to the counselor as a person, whereas 
the directive method implies that the counselor is superior because he 
knows what to do. 

4. Role—the employee is psychologically independent as a person, 
choosing his own solution and growing in ability to make choices in the 
future. 

5. Emphasis—emphasis is on deeper feelings and problems, rather 
than surface symptoms. Adjustment of a person is paramount, rather than 
solution of a current problem. 

Cooperative Counseling. Nondirective conseling by employers is not 
widespread because of its costs and other limitations, and it probably will 
expand slowly. Directive counseling is losing favor because it seems inap¬ 
propriate or too crude for many modern-day counseling situations. This 
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means that the kind of counseling that is best for modem managers to 
practice is somewhere between the two extremes of directive and non¬ 
directive counseling This kind of compromise tries to integrate the advan¬ 
tages of both types, while throwing off the disadvantages of both. It is 
called coopeiative counseling , because it is not wholly clieiit-ccntcrcd nor 
wholly counselor centered, but rather the counselor and client mutually 
cooperate to apply their different knowledge, perspectives, and values to 
the pioblcm. It is defined as a mutual discussion of an cmplosee’s emo¬ 
tional pioblem and a cooperative effort to set up conditions that will remedy 
it Cooperative counseling can be practiced by persons not professionally 
trained for full-time counseling, yet it avoids the "bull of the woods” 
approach of directive counseling. It requires turning and takes time to 
piactice, but not so much that managers cannot learn it and use it. 

Cooperative counseling staits b\ using the listening techniques of non 
directive counseling, but as the interview piogiesses, the manager may 
plav a more positive role than the nondirective counselor plays 7he man- 
agci mav offer bits of knowledge and insight which he has He may discuss 
the situation from his broader perspective of the organi7Jtion, thus giving 
the employee different perspectives for comparison In general, the inan- 
agu 111 Ins role as cooperative counselor applies the four counseling func¬ 
tions of reassurance, communication, emotional release and clarified 
flunking If reorientation is needed, he refers the employee to a professional 
counselor If directive action must be applied, the manager docs this in his 
role of direct supervisor, instead of 111 a counseling relationship I,xccpt for 
severe cases and special situations, cooperative c' mseling seems to be the 
best type for managers to practice I he chief contribution that nondirec¬ 
tive counseling has made to ma'uigcment practice is fo pull manageis away 
from directive counseling towaid a more nondirective approach called co 
operative counseling 


COMPANY COUNSELING PROGRAMS 

Scope of Counseling Services. I here arc two broad classes of human 
problems to which counseling progiaim may be addiessed r Ihc first is 
any problem which is piunarily situational, such as a worker who is nor 
nully adjusted but who is cmrently upset because he did not get a pay 
uisc at the last rating period I he second pioMcm is one involving basic 
personality disorganization of the worker, such as a worker who so resents 
authority that he cannot get along well with any supervisor. 

With regard to situational problems, if they result clearly from on-the - 
job causes, management at cepts responsibility for counseling employees 
to help them adjust, because it iccogm/cs that the work environment W'as 
the cause. T his responsibility for treating emotional injury on the job is 
roughly the same as management s responsibility for treating physical in- 
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jury on the )ob Even for on the job emotional problems, management may 
not provide staff counselors, but it does expect each supervisor to help his 
men adjust If the emotional problem results from an off the job situation, 
management sometimes hesitates to become involved There is some ra 
tionality to this hesitancy because business did not directly cause the prob 
lem and probably lacks the power to correct it However, managers recog 
nize that off job problems affect job performance as illustrated earlier by 
Roethlisberger’s X" Chart, hence they find that thc\ tend to become in 
solved, whether they want to be or not If the off job problem is one which 
management can help correct through its specialized knowledge or con 
tacts then it usually wants to do so because of its interest in the workers 
job satisfaction and productivity 

If marital, family or other sensitive' problems arc in\ol\cd, the 
supervisor needs to recognize his limitations and refer employces to stiff 
counselors if at all possible A supervisor cannot take the initiative and 
seek out problems like this because lie ma\ be accused of meddling but 
he can be a good listener if a problem like this is brought to him Directive 
advice here is especially unwise because the supervisor mav be blamed if 
anything goes wrong 

Ihc second type of problem—personahtv disorganization—requires 
professional skills Lmplovers obviouslv are not prepared either from an 
economic or a social viewpoint to treat all mental illness, but thc\ arc 
giving increasing emphasis to professional treatment of mild psvchoscs and 
breakdowns which offer some chance of rehabilitation Experiences at 
Du Pont Company and elsewhere show that persons with mild disorders 
may be rehabilitated better if tliev are kept working while undergoing treat 
ment instead of taking them off the job and treiting them as sick people 
When the disorder is serious enough to prevent work, cmplovcrs do not 
usuallv provide treatment, but they do aid m referrals to public and private 
services 

Who Will Do the Counseling. As indicated earlier, counseling rcspon 
sibihty rests first with the direct supervisor He is closest to the situation 
and therefore better able to deal with minor emotional problems assum 
ing that he is rcasonablv competent Pfiffner states, ‘Ihe extent to which 
emplovees will open up and reveal their feelings and thoughts will not be 
determined in the long run by the clever devices of specialized staff coun 
selors, but rather bv a long maintained spirit of supervision characterized 
bv frankness and fair dealing ” 10 The supervisor's counseling rcsponsibilitv 
is threefold as shown in Figure 20 1 lie needs to recognize the signs that 
counseling is needed, counsel when appropriate, and refer more serious 
problems to professionals 

It must be remembered that counseling can cause problems as well as 

10 John M Pfiffnti f/ic Supervision of Personnel ITnglewood Cliffs NJ Fren 
ticellall Inc 1951 p 340 
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correct them, which means that inept supervisory counseling can be worse 
than none at all. The first lesson supervisors must learn is that they, too, 
have emotions. They must understand tlieir own emotional nature before 
they can undertake to deal with it in others. The beginning of wisdom is 
knowledge of one's self. Supervisors need also to realize their limitations 
so that they know when to refer a person. One limitation is their lack of 
professional training. They arc limited also by production pressures which 
make them unable to spend long periods of nondirective interviewing in 
the manner of a professional counselor. Supervisors wield authority over 
their men, and research shows that employees usually discuss problems 
more freely with someone outside their chain of command. Professional 
counselors usually possess some authority, formal or informal, but not as 
much as the direct supervisor. In some cases, a supervisor is the problem, and 
an employee will discuss the situation only with someone else. Because of 
these limitations, some writers feel that supervisory counseling activities 
should be severely restricted. 11 However, if the supervisor's unique strong 
points in counseling are compared with his limitations, the weight of evi¬ 
dence seems to be that he is the base and the strength of employee counsel¬ 
ing for normal people with normal adjustment problems. More serious 
psychoses are left to specialized psychologists and psychiatrists. 

A second type of employee counselor goes by the general label of 
“friend." He is someone whom the employee knows, someone who de¬ 
velops a reputation for being helpful, or someone otherwise available 
through the informal organization. These “counselors" usually have little 
training and tend to go overboard with advice; however, management 
should recognize that there is no way to prohibit this type of counseling. 
It is a normal part of the informal organization. Some persons intuitively 
develop counseling skills so that they conduct satisfying (and apparently 
effective) counseling with employees. When this works successfully, man¬ 
agement may give tacit approval as in the following case. 

The setting is an office employing about 250 persons. A great many were 
professional men with college degrees. The office was in a large plant of one 
of the few corporations in this country which employed a full-time psychiatrist 
at that time. It also had a counseling program. When people in this department 
felt they had a counseling problem they usually went to Mr. Smith, a minor 
supervisor in the department. An interview with Smith brought the following 
comments: 

“First off, let me say this. The best pay check for me is not money but 
is the sense of accomplishment in solving problems of the heart. In some years 
I’ve counseled hundreds of people. You could set up a formal counselor, but 
some people wouldn't go to him. They’re afraid of what people might think. 
I've had calls in the middle of the night. When a man wants to talk to some- 

11 Robert N. McMuiry, “Mental Illness in Industry/’ Harvard Business Review , 
March-April, 1959, pp. 79-86. 
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one, he wants to do it right away. He may have been mulling it over for several 
weeks deciding whether he should; and if he f s put off, you don’t see him again.” 

A check with the head of the office revealed that Mr. Smith was known 
throughout the office as "a man who will listen to your problems.” The office 
head said that he occasionally referred people to Mr. Smith, but that Smith 
had no official counseling assignment because he was a full-time supervisor. 
A check with one of the three counselors attached to the personnel depart¬ 
ment revealed that no one had come to them fiom the office during the last 
year. T he thiec counselors were aware of Smith’s counseling activities. 

Note in the preceding case the suggestion that formal recognition of 
counseling might make it less effective because people did not want to be 
seen going to a counselor. Note also that this was a white-collar group, 
inanv with college degrees, who might think it was beneath their dignity 
to go to a counselor. 

A third tvpe of counselor is the staff specialist whose main duty is 
something other than counseling. A company lawyer sometimes finds that 
lie has to deal with an emotional problem that arises when an employee 
conics to linn on a legal matter. Job analysts and others who move about 
the work area arc often sounding boards for employee problems. Pension, 
insurance, and other employee-services people often have to deal with 
emotional upsets. A recreation dnector, for example, had to counsel a girl 
who was tembh upset because she did not know' how to dance. The point 
here is that these staff people need counseling training just as supervisors 
do , because they will be called upon to counsel even though it is not their 
primary assignment. 

The best known staff counselor whose primary duty is something else 
is the company physician. Counseling is consuming an increasing propor¬ 
tion of lus time because of the growing imporlance of psychosomatic ill- 
ness, which is phvsical illness caused by 01 aggravated by emotional dis- 
tuibancc. The National Association foi Mental Health reports that half 
the cases a physician secs are associated with mental or emotional disorder. 
Physicians aic often effective counselors because they arc trained in clinical 
procedures and have sonic knowledge of emotional problems. (An indus¬ 
trial physician may have additional training in employee emotional prob¬ 
lems.) A confidential physician-patient relationship already exists, which 
helps the employee feel free to talk. Anothei counseling advantage of the 
physician, as well as most other staff specialists, is that there is no social 
stigma attached to visiting him as there sometimes is if one visits a person 
labeled “counselor.” 

A fourth type of counselor is the full-time staff counselor. During 
World War II most full-time counselors were lay counselors who lacked 
professional training, but there is an increasing trend toward professionally 
trained psychologists or psychiatrists. These inen are trained to deal with 
serious problems of personality disorganization and to make a general diag- 
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nosis of industrial morale problems. In connection with mental health, 
they also practice preventive medicine—they are just as interested in keep¬ 
ing people well as in treating the ill. Only a few employers provide full¬ 
time employment for psychiatrists, but many others use psychiatric services 
part time. The Menninger Foundation has been a forerunner in the de¬ 
velopment of industrial psychiatry. 12 Professional counselors typically use 
the nondirective type of counseling; and its methods, advantages, and limi¬ 
tations have already been discussed. 

A unique full-time counselor only rarely used is the ordained minister 
who serves as counselor. 13 The premise of this type of program is that a 
large part of emotional illness is a problem of Ending a religious outlook 
on life. It emphasizes a moral basis of employee adjustment. During five 
years in one company about 1,500 different employees came to the pastor- 
counselor. There were 12,000 employees in the company. Examples of 
problems brought to the pastor-counselor were: 

1. A woman who since childhood had screamed in her sleep nearly 
every night to a degree that awakened her family 

2. A man with a terrifying anxiety that interfered with his work 

3. A woman trapped in a loveless marriage who had developed a 
physical malady that her doctor thought was related to her anguish 

4. A woman who had a member of her family in a psychiatric hospital 
and felt she may have caused the mental breakdown 

5. A tense, resentful man who had transferred his hatred of his father 
to his boss 

The foregoing discussion reflects the fact that there are many emo¬ 
tional problems at work which need supervisory and professional treatment. 
In any case it is the whole man that should be treated, rather than an iso¬ 
lated symptom here and there. This approach may require cooperation of 
several persons, such as a manager, a physician, and a psychologist. Each 
has special insights and abilities to contribute. 

The manager's main counseling job is to counsel others, but he should 
not be overlooked from another viewpoint—he may need counseling too. 
There is evidence that one out of seven managers is aware of rather con¬ 
stant tension. 14 Aid for managers is especially important because an emo¬ 
tionally distressed manager tends to spread his distress to others. This 
suggests that a major responsibility of psychologist-counselors is to counsel 

12 William C. Menninger and Harry Levinson, "Psychiatry in Industry: Some 
Trends and Perspectives," Personnel , September, 1955, pp. 90-99; and "Industry Is 
the Psychiatrist’s New Patient," Business Week, Feb. 18, 1956, pp. 56-59. 

13 Clifford H. Peace, Pastoral Counseling with the Problem Employee , American 
Management Association Personnel Series, no. 163, New York, 1955, pp. 27-33. 

14 Life Extension Foundation, "6,000 Managers Report Their Experience," Man¬ 
agement Review, May, 1958, p. 17. 
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managers All of us worry, but perhaps managers have above average wor¬ 
ries because of the complicated pressures they take, hence counselors should 
not be considered as serving only operative employees Additionally, the 
counselor needs to advise each manager regarding a proper mental health 
approach to take toward his subordinates 

THE INTERVIEWING PROCESS 

Interviewing is a form of communication directed toward aiding, guid 
ing, or understanding another person, usually in a facc-to face personal 
talk It is one of the most difficult communication acts because of the 
close personal relationship it develops Interviewing skill does not come 
natuially It requires training and experience plus a genuine desire to com 
municatc willi others Interviews arc designated differently depending upon 
then objectives, such as an exit interview when one is leaving his employ¬ 
ment the disciplinary interview, and the appraisal interview (sec Chapter 
2i, “Wage Administration ) Counseling, discussed in this chapter, is 
pciliaps the best example of the intricate details of interviewing, such as 
establishing rapport, asking appropriate questions, restatement, and listen 
ing If there is any key point in this process it is listening, because all else 
is dependent on what the interviewer learns by the gentle art of listening 

Regardless of an interview’s objective, the interviewing process is es 
sentially the same in each application It is an effort to establish close two 
way communication under optimum conditions Intimate conversation is 
difficult units» the physical surroundings arc appropriate 111 terms of quiet, 
freedom from intcifercncc, and comfort I o help keep an interview on the 
track, effective interviewed carefully plan how it will be conducted, even 
though they know that ail actual interview will not match its plan play by 
plav An interesting device for mt isunng the plav bv play adjustment of 
the interviewer with his client is the interaction chronograph developed bv 
E D Chappie, a social anthropologist 1 he chronograph measures the 
amount of time each person devotes to speaking, listening and other be 
havior in the interview It aid> judgment of each person's initiative, domi 
nance, and flexibility in this relationship W h Whyte states, 'The inter¬ 
action chronograph and the methodology that goes with it may prove to 
be the most important social science invention of a generation " 18 

SUMMARY 

This chapter is about both counseling and interviewing Employee 
counseling is defined as discussion of an emotional problem with an em- 

18 William I Whyte Man and Organization Homewood, Ill Richard D Irwin, 
Inc, 1959, p 42 See also Fhot D Chappie and Leonard R Sa/le r , The Measure of 
Management, New York The Macmillan Company, 1961 
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ployee, with the objective of decreasing it. This is essentially a process of 
adjustment—of seeking a new emotional equilibrium for an employee 
Since emotional upsets often directly affect productivity, they arc “bread- 
and-butter” conditions in which managers are vitally interested. Employee 
feelings cannot be ignored or argued about They are situational facts 
which need to be accepted, understood, and dealt with, because managers 
supervise whole men rather than only their work The functions which 
counseling accomplishes m dealing with emotions arc ad\icc, reassurance, 
communication, emotional release, clarified thinking, and reorientation 
This last function is usually performed only by professional counselors, but 
managers practice the other fisc functions 

'I he mam types of counseling are directive, nondirective, and coopera¬ 
tive counseling The most appropriate type for modern managers to prac 
tice is cooperative counseling, but professional counselors work best with 
nondirective counseling The chief contribution that the nondircctisc 
method has made to management practice is to pull manageis away from 
directive counseling toward cooperative counseling 

In a company counseling program the direct supervisor plays the 
primary counseling role Employees are also counseled by friends and differ¬ 
ent staff specialists who arc not professional counselors A few companies 
are providing full-time psychological, pastoral, and ps>chutric counseling, 
and there will probably be a gradual trend toward more of this 

Questions 

1. Discuss the meaning of the term “counseling " 

2. Should supervisors counsel employees 7 If not, whv 7 If the> should 
counsel, explain their role 

3 Do you think professional staff counseling services would be needed 
in the following companies 7 Wh> 7 

a A large West Coast aircraft plant during wartime 

b A textile mill employing 700 people, mostly women, in Valdosta, 
Georgia 

c A marginal job-order foundry in Chicago, having unstable employment 
varying from 300 to 600 workers 

d. A large construction company offering employment to from 300 to 
1,000 skilled tradesmen in an average of about seven locations throughout the 
United States 

4 How is Roethhsberger's “X" Chart related to counseling needs and 
problems? 

5 Discuss the main counseling functions. Which are best performed by 
directive, nondirective, and cooperative counseling 7 

6. Select a manufacturing company in your community or nearby and 
discuss what its counseling responsibilities should be in the following situations: 

a A salesman with fifteen years’ seniority has become an alcoholic 
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b A newly hired salesman is discovered to be an alcoholic 
c A vice president has a nervous breakdown apparently because of job 
pressures 

d A receptionist typist has a ner\ous breakdown apparently because of 
job pressures 

c A nmlunist is worried because his wife appears to have symptoms of 
a mild nersous breakdown 

f A 111 ichiiiist wants a transfer because he feels his supcnisor is unfair 
to him 

Should 1 comp im try to dewse 1 policy which indicates its responsibilities 
m the foregoing situitions? If so write it for the company you selected If 
not explain the w ly 111 which vour compim will process ind decide each of 
the foregoing piohlcms in the absence of a policy 

" \ isit a compim 111 your community lc irn about its counseling services 
(both line and stiff) ind icpoit to your class about them 

Supplementary Readings 

Balmsks B md K Buigcr I he l xccutnc Inter* ie\i New Yoik Harpci and 
Brothers 1959 

Bingham W dter V 111 D}ke and Biuec V Moore How to Intcniew, 4th ed , 
New ^oik U lrper and Biothcis 1959 

C mtor Nithuml 1 mployct Counseling New ^ oik MeGnyy lldl Book Com 
pany Inc 1945 

Chippie 1 hot I) ind lconard R Si>lcs 7 he Measure of Management, New 
\ork I he Macmilhn Company 1961 

Kilm Robcit I and Charles K Canned I he Dynamics of Interviewing 
I hcon technique, and Cases New \ork John Wiley and Sons, Inc 
1957 

Maicr Norman R 1 Principles of Human Relations New ^ork John Wiley 
ind Sons lne 1952 See especially chap 13 Nondirective Counseling 
Rogeis C irl R Counseling and Psychotherap*, Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Comp my 1942 

Rogers Call R and others Client centered 1 herapy Its Current Practice, 
Implications and l hcon Boston Houghton Mifflin Company 1951 
Roethhsberger I J and William J Dickson Management and the Worker , 
Cambridge, Mass Haryard University Press, 1939 
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Most decisions arc made “in conference.” Then they 
normally require a long scries of further conferences 
for their implementation. 

Robert F. Bales 1 


Many people . . . have come to worship THE 
GROUP. 


William Foote Whyte 2 


“Oh, no! Not another committee meeting/' the executive groaned. "It's 
only Wednesday morning, and I've been to seven meetings already this 
week. When am I going to get my work done?” Meetings, conferences, and 
committees are described on various occasions as a waste of executive time, 
a source of confusion, and an excuse for indecision. Managers sometimes 
comment, “A committee of one is the best committee.” In spite of all this 
condemnation, committees and other group activities have continued to 
flourish. Instead of becoming extinct, they have acquired new genetic domi¬ 
nance in the social system. The modern executive seldom gets through his 
day without attending a meeting of some type. 

Meetings provide face-to-face interaction among people; so they are 
an important part of the human relations environment at work. They are 
necessary, but they do introduce more complexity and, consequently, more 
chances of malfunction when improperly used. Some committees are used 
not to reach decisions, but to put them off, not to develop men, but to hide 
incompetence. The story is told of a distinguished executive who was sit¬ 
ting at home one evening in 1927 as his wife was reading the newspaper 
account of Lindbergh's historic solo flight from New York to Paris. “Isn't 

1 "In Conference,’' Harvard Business Review , March-April, 1954, p. 44. 

2 Leadership and Group Participation , New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations Bulletin, no. 24, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1953, p. 31. 
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it wonderful 1 she exclaimed, “And he did it all alone ” Her husband's 
classic reply after a hard day at the office was “Well, it would have been 
c\ cn more wonderful if he had done it with a committee* 

Meetings and group work of all tvpes operate through the social 
process of group dynamics In this chapter we will discuss the development 
of group dynamics, operation of meetings, and teamwork An important 
objective or by product of group process is participation which is the sub 
jeet of the next chaptci l he two chaptcis form a unit covering group 
process in organizations 

Df VllOPMLNT OF GROUP DYNAMICS 

Small gioups lia\t existed since the lime of the first human family, 
ind nnnkmcl it 1 \u\ ciils elite began to philosophize and generalize 
about them \ 01 example, \ 11 stophancs 111 L\siytiata picscntcd a drama 
iboiil cohesneness uni disintegration 111 a gioup Onh rcccnth however, 
his 111111 stirtid to studv scientific ills the processes bv which smill groups 
woik Some of the questions to be answered are "W hat is the role of 
lcadei 111 r small group? Does the 10 k \ai) with different objectives 7 
Dots a group line diftcient kinds of leaders opciating concurrentl) 7 In 
whit w s md undei wlnt conditions ire group decisions better than in 
dniduil ones"’ these questions still remain pirtly unanswered but rapid 
ul\ lnceineiit is being made Much research is 111 piogicss some of which 
his de\eloped far enough to be tcntativclv applied in orgmi/ihons 

1 lie social pioccss b\ which people interact face to tice 111 small 
gioups is called group dynamics Like medicine group dwiamics liis two 
points of rcfcicncc (Ij the aica of rescuch where the term gioup dv 
11 limes is 111 common use and ^2) the aica of pi ictice, which is infre 
qucntlv called gioup d\n units M lingers, is lhc\ pncticc the process 
seldom use the tain nor do thc\ need to use it 11ns fact howevei, does 
not excuse than horn nettling to Itam whiteva the group dvnimics rc 
search people lnvc developed which might be useful 

At this point a distinction should be made between a group and a 
mere aggregation of persons Ccnciallv a group refers Lo two or more per 
sons who arc interacting with regard to a common, explicit goal Though 
persons in a bus probably lnvc a common intent (to get home) they remain 
a mere aggregation unless thc\ also interact to accomplish the goal in some 
wav, such as pushing the bus out of a mudhole 

flic two important histmical landmaiks m oui understanding of small 
groups ne the research of Llton Majo and his associates at Harvard Busi 
ness School in the 1920s and 1930s, and the experiments in the 1930s of 
knrt Lew in the founder of the group dynamics movement As discussed 
in earlier chapters Mavo showed that industrial workers tend to establish 
informal social groups winch affect morale and productivity Lew in sliowtd 
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that different kinds of leadership attitudes produced differing responses in 
groups Important research contributions have recently been made by the 
Research Center for Group Dvnamics at the University of Michigan, the 
National framing Laboratoues, the Tavistock Institute of Human Rela 
tions in London, and othcis 

Both research and expencnce make it clear that groups ha\e proper¬ 
ties of their own which are different from the properties of the individuals 
who make up the group I his is similar to the physical situation 111 which 
a molecule of salt (sodium chloride) has diftcicnt propci tics from the so 
dium and chlorine elements which foim a group to make it The special 
properties of gioups are illustrated b\ a simple lesson 111 mathematics 1 ct 
us sav, One plus one equals three In the discrete world of mathematics 
this is logical enor, and a lather eleinentarv one at that But in the world 
of group dsn limes it is entirely rational to say 4 One and one equals three 
In a group there is no such thing as two persons, for no two persons can 
be conceived without their relationship, and that makes three 

Though group dynamics is very much concerned with relationships 
we cannot lose sight of the ‘ one plus out, that is, the two pci sons in 0111 
group who still exist as separate human beings with all their individual dtf 
ferences Group members are not as alike as peas m a pod, and 1 managei 
errs to think that each member of even a verv coopeiativc group sets 1 situ 
ation the same wav I here is alwavs danger that cnthusiism fm the 4 three 
in group dvnamics will blind us to the everpresent existence of 4 one and 
one and to their moral value as persons When diseussmg vigorous dc 
velopmcnts in human relations, a word of caution is always m order lest 
enthusiastic followers go too far m one direction Gertainlv this caution 
applies to group dvnamics A theological school dean has put it this way 
I 01 one thing, it seems obvious to nu th it we hive made a fetish of 
togetherness elevated group dynamics to the status of a liolv cult, and bv 
insisting that eveiy forward step be taken bv a team guarai teed that some 
of the most important forward steps will never be taken at air 8 

USE OF ORGANIZATION MEETINGS 

1 he term organization meetings refers to committees, conferences 
and other groups which meet face to face to discuss work problems in an 
organization Meetings are convened for many pm poses, such as informa 
tion, advice, decision making, negotiation, coordination, and creative 
thinking A committee is a specific type of meeting in which members 
have cquil formal authority with regard to the problem at hand This 
authontv usuilly is expressed in terms of one vote for each member This 
means that if a foreman and a worker serve on the same committee, the 

A Roy Pearson No Meetings in Heaven, Ihink, June, 1959, p 15 
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foreman must change his formal role to be equal with the worker in the 
committee. Committees often create special human relations problems be¬ 
cause people are unable to make role adjustments of this type. 

In any case, meetings add new human relations dimensions to an or¬ 
ganization-dimensions which have both desirable and undesirable poten¬ 
tial, depending on use. One research project reported that workers have a 
high opinion of their supervisor's human relations if his meetings disclose 
that he likes to receive and use their ideas. On the other hand, if they feel 
that he is not interested in their ideas, then their opinion of his human 
relations is low, even when he goes through the ritual of frequent meetings. 
In other words, it is the substance of how he feels and what he does, in¬ 
stead of the process of meetings, which pays off. This research led to the 
conclusion that a supervisor is better off not to hold meetings at all than 
to conduct them in such a manner that his men feel he is not interested in 
their ideas. 4 

Organization of Meetings. Social research shows that a meeting's size 
affects the way that it works. If membership rises above seven, communica¬ 
tion tends to become centralized because members do not have adequate 
opportunity to communicate directly with each other. If it is necessary to 
have a larger meeting to represent all relevant points of view, then special 
etfort and extra time arc required to ensure good communication. A meet¬ 
ing of five seems to be the preferred number for typical situations. A 
smaller meeting sometimes has difficulty functioning because conflicts of 
power develop. For a three-man group there is a tendency for two men to 
form a combination against the third. This means that if the power prob¬ 
lem is likely to be critical, managers will be wise to avoid appointing formal 
committees of only two or three persons. The structure of such committees 
is too sensitive to disagreement. 5 

People in committees give considerable weight to their formal rank 
outside the committee. This means that committees which include three 
or more levels in a chain of command may not function effectively in 
decision-making because members from the bottom of the chain of com¬ 
mand will not participate. Decisions probably will continue to be made by 
their superiors. If, however, the purpose of the committee is downward 
information or coordination, it may function satisfactorily. It is easy to see 
that a committee’s purpose, its membership organization, and the environ¬ 
ment in which it operates are all interrelated in their influence upon com¬ 
mittee effectiveness. 

The Leader’s Role. Group dynamics literature sometimes offers an 
ideal of “leadcrless” group discussion in which leadership moves from 

4 Rensis Likert, “Motivational Approach to Management Development,” Harvard 
Business Review , July-August, 1959, pp. 75-82. 

5 Bales, op. cit., pp. 44-50. 
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person to person, the leader of the moment is not apparent to an outsider, 
and the leader is merely a sen ant of the group It is ciitiiclv possible to 
have leaderless meetings wherein both the leader and the group goil are 
determined spontaneously by the group, but this eondihon is seldom ap 
phcable to organizational meetings Iheie is evidence tint leideiless meet 
mgs simply lead to endless confusion and tiustntion \\ hen lcidirslnp 
of the group is in doubt, the group becomes preoccupied with the leidcr 
ship problem and makes negligible progress toward its gnil until the prob 
lem is cleared b In fact, research shows tint leaderless gioup discussions tie 
not even effective for human relations trlining 

Sigmficuit laboratorv experiments bv Riles show tint groups usmllv 
require not one, but two leadership roles—a tisk leidei inel 1 socnl leader 
I he task leader contributes most to achievement of the tisk but dilficultv 
arises because in plaving this role, the tisk leidei tends to nntate people 
and injure the unity of the group It is the socnl leidei s role to rtstoic 
and maintain group umtv and satisf iction Seldom can one pcison fill both 
the task and social roles, so it is important for the t uk leidei to iceo^m/c 
the social leader and form a coalition w ith him Bales concludes tli it these 
Endings challenge some very basic concepts of leadership bee uise 111 m 
agement typically tries to develop a group leader instead of a leadership 
team a 

The Meeting Process- Getting Agreement I he gioup le idu does not 
have all the good ideas (if he did the gioup would not be functioning 
properlv) but he docs play a dominant role 111 getting ldc is accepted llis 
job is to integrate ideas, bring out facts, and balance conflicts until ague 
merit can be reached 0 Agreement is the crisis point of a meeting which 
means that the proccduics used to icach it die important Managers out 
of their experience have developed a piocedure called the principle or law 
of the situation , which requires three steps (1) assemblv of f lets, (2 inter 
pretation of facts, a step winch includes considciation of plulosophv md 
viewpoints of the people involved, and (3) decision and action on the basis 
of the situation 10 Bales developed a similar three step pioctdine as 1 re 
suit of his group experiments With legard to the first step assemblv of tbc 
facts Bales concluded, ‘No decision rests on 'facts' ilonc, but tbcic is no 

“Whyte op cit, pp 25 and 31 and Harold P /dko Conic mu l M m igL 

ment Beware of the Gimmicks Advanced Management December 1954 pp 10 17 
7 C H Lawslic and Robert A Boldi Increasing Sensitivity it the kt tivine 
End I xccutive Training through Role Playing, in Communication in Or durations 
Ann Arbor Mich I oundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1959 p 16 
B Bales, op at , pp 47-48 

B For a popular treatment of the agreement process see Stuart and Man 111 I Her 
Chase, Roads to Agreement , New York Harper and Brothers, 1951 

10 R C Davis, The Fundamentals of lop Management , New York Harper and 
Brothers, 1951, pp 151-152 
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better starting point ” 11 If decisions are offered before the group is satis 
Tied that it has assembled and interpreted the facts, cither the decision is lg 
nored 01 the group tends to disagice with it 

Once there is general agreement on the facts, the group can then 
begin mtuprcting, evaluating, and stating opinions If emotional tension 
begins to rise as opinions are expressed, the leader mav find it ncccssar) to 
direct the group back to the facts and begin anew from there I he process 
of returning to the facts gives the group time to ‘cool off and mav cause 
it to look it the problem in a sounder wav One procedure to stop tempo 
ranlv the inuiibei> emotional challenges and counterchillenges is the 
pioctdurc foi coercing agreement' When a Icidcr feels thit emotional 
conflict is txecssivc, he invokes the uilc that until further notice ill tdhing 
winch expresses m\ difference of opinion is out of order 1 Ins stops 
ugument nul spaies feelings \ degree of objectives is restored Note liovv 
c\ci tint this procedure can he misused bv a leidci to stifle opposition 
to a c msc lie suppoits Some people feel that free discussion in a committee 
meeting is 1 n s ht md tluv will resist even a tcmpoi irv stnppigc If the 
cocicing pioceduTC is overused tune will iun out and useful opinions will 
go uncxpicssed 1 

Socnl scientists generally iecognize that the more frequcntlv persons 
intend tlu slion^ci their feelings 11 c about cicli other 1 his means 
tint is 1 meeting progresses, either positive or negative feelings are being 
uoused I he dncction of feeling—positive or negative—is determined 
primaiilv bv the direction 0 / piogicss toward an acceptable group goal 
Munbcis like each other and giow more cohesive when the) feel they are 
moving tow ud then goal but dislike intensifies if thev feel thev are 
moving iw i\ horn their god 1 hese relitionships finthcr support the 
conclusion made earlier If intense conflicts anse return to the facts 
\ icwpoints cannot he ignored , but the} must be expressed in relation to 
the tails and to the problem at hand If discussion degenerates into per- 
sond emotionil conflict, then ill tint is accomplished is intensified dislike 
I Ins is the Achilles heel of meetings which a good Icidcr can protect 
If a Icidcr is to prevent blow ups, he has to be adept it spotting 
tumble One leader, for example, learned bv experience that one committee 
member tvpicallv raised his voice to a high pitch when he became excited 
and inothci showed excitement bv squirming 111 Ins chair When 011 c mem 
ber voted with a direct “)es,” it meant he agiced, but when he said, 
4 I guess so” it meant lie was not sold I he leadci used these cues as 
signals that he should bring his gioup back to the facts 

A leader also needs to have plans for dealing with both unclcractive 

11 Bales, op cit , p 47 

12 Irving f Ice Pioctdurc for Coercing Agreement, Ilan ant Business Roieu 
Jamiary-February, 1954, pp 39-45 
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and overactive members to prevent the meeting from being dominated 
by one 01 two persons though he is not trying wholly to avoid conflict, 
he is attempting to channel differences constructively 18 

Meetings actually work simultaneously at two different levels One 
level is the official task of the group The other level involves members' 
private goals and motives, winch they have brought with them but keep 
hidden under the conference table 1 hese are the hidden agendas of the 
meeting Frequently when a group reaches a crisis m its surface agenda, 
these hidden agendas conic to life to complicate the situation Conversely, 
sometimes a gioup seems to be making no pi ogress and then sutldenh 
everything is settled What may ha\e happened is that a hidden agenda 
was finally woikcd out (even though members did not know they were 
working on it) m iking it eisy to settle the suiface agenda Hidden agendas 
are not good or bad they simply are An example is a staff specialist 
searching foi a \u\ to retaliate against a foreman, and the staff man is 
blind to e\ try thing else until he gets this agenda out of his mind Others 
are a spoits enthusiast who wants to leave early for the ball game, or a 
man with a pioblcm of his own which he is waiting to spring on the group 
as soon as he can woik it in Hidden agendas cannot be forced to the 
surface, but when they do come up it may be necessary to enlarge the 
surface agenda to deal with them too 

After the facts have been assembled and interpreted, then the third 
step of the agreement piocess takes place decision and action on the basis 
of the situation \greemcnt is easiti if gioup members lvm uniform back 
grounds md common interests in the problem A group of superintendents 
of f urh unifoini experience, foi example tend to interpret a problem more 
uniformly than a mixed gioup of personnel men, superintendents ac¬ 
countants and sales managers 1 \eii when there arc divergent interests, 
such as a conflict between pioduction and sales about tlie number of style 
vanahons in a product, agreement can be reached through achievement 
of some unique solution which reasonably satisfies the interests of both 
paitics This is integration of interests, and is one of the pnncipal benefits 
of committees By coopciativclv discussing their pioblcins, members can 
determine courses of action winch save their mutual interests 

Groups do a bettci job when there is relatively free participation (by 
means of relatively free communication) among members Within broad 
limits, as participation increases, so does the quality of decisions 14 11ns 

18 Slc Robert Jinncnbium, Imng R Wcschler, and Fred Missank leadership 
and Organization A Hcha\ioral Science Approach , clnp 8, “Ihe Management of 
Differences New York MeGrawIhll Book Company, Inc 1961 pp 101-118, 
Anatol Ripoport, fig/ifs Games and Debates Ann Arbor, Mich Unwcr&ity of 
Michigan Press, 1960, and Anatol Rapoport, 'Three Modes of Conflict Manage 
ment Science April, 1961, pp 210-218 

l * Harold J I eavitt, ' Small Groups in Large Organizations/’ The Journal of 
Business, Januaiy, 1955, p 16 
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participation should be largely problem-oriented Idle talk and digression 
sometimes relax the atmosphere, but they can quickly be overdone to the 
extent that continuity of thinking about the problem is lost Participation 
should be among all members, rather than between the leader and each 
member Members need to tell each other what Lhcv think, as well as tell 
the lejdcr As thev talk to each other, understanding is increased This 
opportunity for all members to interact with all others is one of the 
key advantages of small gioups compaied with large groups 

I igure 21 I is a chart of twenh five minutes of 111 actuil committee 
meeting IL shows how the mcnibcis coiiimunic itecl both with their 
leider ind among themselves In this committee, ill members except 
I lenung communicated with the leader (Mavbe 1 Icining w is waiting 
until he pot warmed up ) Seven of the ten members eonimuiiie ited with 
otlic 1 me mix is than the leader, but thev tended to tilk onlv to members 
11 c u them probable because of the committee s large size and la\out 
Jones, Smith md I lenung participated the least, all the other members 
participitcd ictivelv 1 he chart shows clearls tint the leaders pnneipal 
me 111 s of cicating discussion was to ask questions 

Is it necessary for 1 group to agicc uiiammouslv in order to decide”? 
A number of mimgcrs and group specialists feel that unammitv is ncccs 
suv It is true that without unammitv a group member can be held re 
sponsible for earning out a decision he did not support or which he even 
opposed Divided votc^ mav also set up cleavages which disintegiatc the 
group O 11 the other hand, a requiiement of unammitv has its weaknesses 
It may become the paiamount goil, causing a person to suppress his op 
position or to tell Hie group he agiees when he lionestlv knows lit does not 
It is frustrating to all members to hive to keep discussing a subject long 
after their minds aie mide up simply because thev are hoping for the 
elusive Shangn I a of unammitv I his is a waste of tunc and an embarrass 
merit to the dissenters It can imneccssanlv dclav worthwhile piojects 
O 11 occasion it permits one dissenter actuallv to make the decision for 
the whole group, which destroys the basic purpose for winch the group is 
convened Unless the decision is of utmost personal importance to the dis 
sen ter, agicemcnt of most of the members should be sufficient Though 
an isolated minority needs to be heard and respected, so does the majontv 
Orgam/ itions must get on with their work lather thin stopping to cn 
gage in an endless debating society 111 an effort to reicli unminutv Most 
employers, therefore, do not expect or require unammitv foi committee 
decisions \s expressed by W h Whyte, 'We should 11111 foi unaiiimitv, 
but accept less when the circumstances seem to call for it While 

we seek to bring along the minority, let us not abandon the majontv ” 1B 
In addition, an unconvinced minority is usually desirable because it keeps 
the majority on its toes and keeps avenues open for change 

1# Whyte, op cit , p 34 
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Fig 21 1 Participation diagram of a meeting (From Confertrut leadership, US 
Department of the Air F orcc, pp *3—11 No date ) 

Probabl) the most important by product of meetings is that people 
who participate in making a decision feel moie strongly motivated and 
obligated to carry it out In many insLanc.es this is more than a by pioduct 
—it is the primary purpose of the meeting In one study of management 
meetings in 75 companies, over 70 per cent of executives said that their 
pruuarv purpose for calling decision making conferences was to secure sue- 
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cessful performance of the decisions reached 10 Meetings are undoubtedh 
one of the best means available to commit persons to carry out a course 
of action A person who has helped make a decision is moic interested 111 
seeing it work 1 urthermore, if several group members arc involved in 
earning out a decision, group discussion helps each understand the part 
others will pi is so that they can coordinate then efforts 

Group decisions carry more weight with nongroup membeis too 
\ssociatcs, subordinates, and even superiors are more likclv to accept 
group decisions 1 hey feel that decisions of this t\pc arc freer of nidi 
viduil picnulicc because tlic\ arc based upon a meshing of individual 
uewpoints 1 mthei, the combined social pressure of the entire group 
stands behind the decision 

Creative Thinking. A lughlv specialized meeting is one lssemblcd 
prim nils foi ere line thinking V degiee of ercativitv occurs in most gioup 
woik but spceiil piocedures line been developed for gioups which want 
lo work tull tune it ere itne thinking I hough an meinlduil working 
done c in ccitiinlv be ercitne gioup lnteiaction imv icceleiate cicitnity 
in scvtril wavs—but not alwavs 1 Group membeis binlcl up tiithunisni 
111 cull othei Competition iniong membeis piovielcs fmthei motn ition 
C roup pressures c 111 be used to develop 1 pernn sive envuonment wlneli 
tells the min with unorthodox ideis that he will not be bnndeel is 1 
nonconformist I11 uldition to the motivation which the gLoup provides, 
cich member has all Lhe expicssed ideas of othei membeis to build upon 
tor tximplt, one mm nn\ tike useless ideis } ind / wlikh others 
line suggested and mtegi ite them into a crcitnc useful ick 1 V the 
import mt point is that lit would not have developed ldti \ working done 
because he would not line had ideas 1 and / as a foundation to build 
upon Gioup meetings thcicforc, aie 1 ireful wav to develop ticilive 
thinking 

Two printipd techniques of group creative thinking aie brunstoiin 
mg developed bv Alex 1 Osborn, 1 * and the lciclerslnp method developed 
bj \\ 1U11111 J J Gordon 1 Both of them arc bised on the two opci it mini 
principles that ( 1 ) a permissive environment is eltvclopcd bv dclivmg 
t\dilution until later and ( 2 ) even unusual ind linpricticd ideis ire en 
counged Biamstorining uses a leader pnmaiilv as catilvst ind iteoidci 

1,1 Martin kritsbcig I \uutius I saluitc Adininisti iti\t Conkruuts Aduinctd 
Management Much 1950 p 15 

r Om studs usine students on cist problems found tbit gimp work inhibited 
crcitivt thinking see Donild W T is lor Tml C Burs md CliHi rd It Bio k Docs 
Croup Participation ■when U\wf Bra nstnrmmf, 1 at dilate nr Inhibit Crc itne Thinking'* 
New, linen Conn Dtpntniciit of Indushiil \djnmistntiou ^ ih l nisusits 19S 

18 \lc\ F Osborn Applied Imagination New York Chirks Scubntr s Si ns 1953 

10 Chides S Whiting ‘ Operationll Techniques of Creitive Tlunknu, A d\anted 
Management October 1955 pp 27-29 
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The sessions last ten minutes to one hour and require no preparation other 
than general knowledge of the subject r lhey encourage a quantity of rapid- 
fire ideas I he Gordon technique uses sessions of two or three hours and 
is more dependent upon a qualified and trained leader, beeausc only he 
knows the problem facing the group r Ihc purpose of problem sccrccv is 
to avoid earlv solutions to the problem and to prevent someone from 
“falling in love" with his own solution Instead of discussing the problem 
directly, group mcmbcis are lequircd to discuss creatively a related geneial 
subject An example is to discuss plav if the problem is the design of 
a new tov The mam weakness of this method is that its success depends 
upon a gifted leader It is so leader centered that it may not realize the 
full potential of the group 

Top-management Committees. Probablv the best illustration of the 
two important gioup functions of creativity and impiovcd decision making 
is the top management committee widely used in large businesses and gov 
eminent depirtments oigam/ations grow larger and more complicated, 
an increasing number find that top management committees are a useful 
wav to restore pcispcctivc and balance to top level decisions In industries 
which arc widelv diversified, one man cannot know all that he* needs to 
know to contiol activities, therefoie, lie often depends upon committees 
to bring to the situation bioadcr experience and additional technical knowl 
edge General Motors, Du Pont, Standard Oil of New Jcrscv, and Amen 
can Can are some of the companies which have made extensive use of 
top management committees 

Top management oiganizcs and uses its committees in three different 
ways I he first is the informal committee, which is no more than an 
executive calling together a group m his office when he needs help on a 
problem Ihc second is a fomialty organized advisoiv committee, which 
permits an executive to get committee help but leaves the final rcsponsi 
bilitv for decision to him 1 lie third approach is a decisionmaking com 
mittee with authontv to cam out its decisions I his committee is consti 
tuted m two wavs ( 1 ) a part time assembly of executives who have other 
regular functions, such as a finance committee, and ( 2 ) a committee com 
posed of executives who spend then full time on committee activities and 
have no operating rcsponsibihtv in the business 

An example of the full time top management committee is the execu 
tivc committee of the Du Pont Company It consists of the president and 
nine vice picsidcnts, and between the monthly meetings of the board of 
directors the executive committee “ shall possess and may exercise 
all the powers of the Board of Directors in the management and direction 
of all the business and affairs of the company . . in such a manner as 
the I xeeutivc Committee shall deem best for the interest of the company 
in all cases in which specific directions shall not have been given by the 
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Board of Directors.” ao The Du Pont executive committee is a full-time 
job for its members. They, therefore, act as a “group president.” Paul E. 
Holden in 1941 was the first to analyze this group approach to top manage¬ 
ment and to point out that there was a discernible trend toward this type 
of management in large, diversified industries. 21 He found that one-fourth 
of the 31 companies studied had this group general management, which 
he called “general management through a council of general executives.” 
He concluded that group general management was found especially in 
those companies which devoted the most attention to organization plan¬ 
ning, and that it was an effective means of general management. 

Group general management provides a number of benefits. It brings 
to each problem the diversified experience and viewpoint of several per¬ 
sons. Often one of them will think of some important facet of a problem 
that was a “blank” to everyone else. Decisions go less to extremes because 
they arc checked and balanced by different viewpoints. Objectivity is en¬ 
couraged, and executives usually feel personally that group decisions are 
better than an individual decision would have been. An important point 
is that top management stability and continuity are encouraged. Since the 
company is less dependent on one person, it is less likely to be disrupted 
by the loss of a top manager. 

Benefits of Meetings. Let us summarize what we have developed so 
far regarding how meetings work. They provide face to face interaction 
which gives the group properties different from its individual members. 
Within broad limits meetings work best under conditions which encourage 
group interaction, so long as it is goal-directed. Some of the major prac¬ 
tices which were discussed to improve interaction are: 

1. Committee size which permits interaction, optimally about five 
persons 

2. Joint leadership, which keeps the group directed toward its goal 
(task leadership) and builds group cohesion (social leadership) 

3. A leader and members who maintain a permissive environment- 
one which encourages people to express themselves 

4. Committee procedures which work in the following sequence: as¬ 
semble facts, interpret them, and act on them 

5. Leadership and procedures which relate viewpoints to the facts 
and to the problem the group faces 

6. Participation and communication by all members of the group 
with each other 

20 William H. Mylander, “Management by Executive Committee,” Harvard Busi¬ 
ness Review, May-June, 1955, p. 51. The executive committee is described in detail 
in this article. 

21 Paul E. Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish, and Hubert L. Smith, Top management 
Organization and Control , Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1941. 
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7 Procedures which gi\e full hcaiing and respect to minority opinion 
but which do not usuallv require unimmitv 

When group meetings are proper^ used, thc\ bung sigmfieint ad 
vantages (In fact, even when meetings die somcwhit improper]) done 
the\ can still be successful though less so) Mijor ad\antigcs aic 

1 Integrating interests of the pirtics imoivcd 

2 Improving decisionmaking 

3 Committing and motivating members to c irrv out 1 course of ic 

tion 

4 Cre iting new ideis—creative thinking 

Broidemng perspective and changing ittitudes of meinbcis 

6 Bringing to bear on each pioblcm faeed the expciitnce and teehm 
cal knowledge of several persons 

7 Dcseloping coordination of action m earning out a decision 

b Increasing knowledge jnd understanding 

9 Retaining continuitv when a leadei leaves 

Weaknesses of Meetings Some persons hm developed the attitude 
\ou go to the mecling and 111 tend the sloie meaning tint meetings 
are unpioductne labor and someone Ins to keep production humming 
Some meetings ire unproductnc but a c ise docs not piove the generality 
Meetings lu\c their weaknesses, but the\ ire an esscntnl and productive 
part of work orgmizit 1011 s Part of out trouble is thii we expect too much 
of them and, when they do not meet our expectltions, we cntici/c But 
we will get nowhere criticizing a tennis court because it is 1 poor football 
field \ maniger needs to learn to work w 1 th meetings bceinse he will hardh 
be able to a^ oid them I 11 our compile 1 ted world thev aie here to st iv J he 
real problem is not whether to have meetings or not , but how to make the 
best use of them I o use them, one must know their vveikncsscs, which fall 
into torn major categories slowness and expensiveness, the leveling effect 
divided rcsponsibilit) and groupthiiik plulosoph) 

Slowness and I \pensneness Meetings are a slow wav to get tilings 
done One of the best adnnmstritive procedures to dcla> action is to sav, 
‘ We better lia\e a meeting on this or I et s set up 1 committee to stud) 
this matter On occasions delav is desirable I litre is more time for think 
mg, foi objective review of an idea, and for suggestion of alternatives But 
when quick decisive action is neeessarv on a problem, a sure wa> to con 
fusion is a meeting A manager, for example, does not call a committee 
meeting to decide whether he should telephone the fire department that 
the building is on fire 1 

One reason for the slowness of meetings is that they are difficult to 
convene, as m the following example 
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In one company the production manager, sales manager, and chief en¬ 
gineer wanted to get together to coordinate a routine problem During the 
first da> the sales manager was out of town The next morning the production 
managci had a three-hour meeting with the union executive committee. That 
afternoon the sales manager had to attend the funeral of one of his depart¬ 
ment heads rhe next dav the elnef engine ei was out of town to present a 
paper at a professional meeting And so it went, one delav after another, until 
the following week but by that tune the problem was largcl) solved as a result 
of fuither developments 

I liese men, of course, could have sent deputies to the meeting, but then 
additionil problems of coordination and communication with deputies 
would have arisen 

Meetings aic also slow because of the group pine css itself If all mem 
bus ait to consider a pioblcm, tlicv fiist must be informed about it I his 
some times uquius staff vvoik to prepare a report giving mem bus the basic 
fact* Note in tins situation that the several executives who will attend the 
meeting should lake time to read the report, but unlv one executive needs 
to lead it 111 the ease of individual decision miking If 110 advance facts are 
picsuited to members, then time must be taken 111 the nice ting to explain 
the situation so that ever)one will he talking about the same thing If each 
number of the committee is to be heard (and picsumablv tins is usually a 
ltason for bringing him to the meeting) then othu members must listen 
while he talks Onl) one person can talk at a time (at least that is usually all 
that should talk) l he general result is that almost without exception it 
takes /tinge; to get action from a committee than from an indiuihial man 
ager 

Since meetings consume a large amount of time, tlicv arc expensive 
lhc salaiv cost of a meeting of five SI 2,000 a \car executives is over $30 
hourly I Ins docs not include costs of scuctanal and staff help, nor the cost 
of executive time spent pie paring foi the meeting Pu haps the greatest 
cost of all is the fact that executives aic pulled awav fiom thur regular 
duties Thousaiids of junior executives aic working late at their offices ever) 
night because tlicv were tied up 111 meetings and did not get their regular 
work done Some of this night work results from their own mabilit), but 
much of it is caused bv time wasted m meetings thev had to attend If 
meeting time is wasted in useless discussion, it can never be recovered 

The Leveling Effect One of the most convincing criticisms of group 
discussion is that it places a picmium on conformity and compromise. This 
tendency of a group to bring individual thinking in line with the average 
quality of the group s thinking is called the leveling effect Eaily research 
in psychology showed that man has a basic tendency to temper his opinions 
and conduct out of deference to the opinions and conduct of others Level¬ 
ing means that a person ceases to think individually about a problem as he 
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would in private and begins to adapt his thinking to what he thinks the 
group wants Leveling has been described in such interest eitching terms 
as "rewards mediocrity kills individuality 'leads to impotent compro 
mise, J and places a premium on conformitv 

Leveling moie or less leads to agreement for agreement s sike People 
feel a eompulsion to trj to agree, even if thev lnve to compiomise whit 
the} believe 111 with whit in iv be icccptible Jennings 111 an experiment 
using two gioups, showed how the leveling effect is nurtured b\ a 1 culci 
who emphasizes agieemcnt With gioup \ lie einpli isi/ed igiccmtiit— 
the need for finding an adeejuate solution that would reflect the gioups 
opinion With group B he stressed critic ll analvsis md discussion lie 
found a greater tendenev 111 gioup A to scltct the ficts bringing out onlv 
those ide is winch promoted agreement 1 lie itsult w is tint membeis of 
group A overlooked important facts and faced then deeision without a full 
range of viewpoints on it 

Leveling is cspcciallv eric our lged when men of different rank ire 111 
meetings together, because those of lessei 1111k tend to dcfci to their 
seniors If thev speak at all thev tend to say tint which thev think will 
please their seniors and support their seniors points of new 

Leveling is not whollv undcsinble It serves to temper unicisomblt 
ideas and to curb the autocrat Hut it is a d ingcrous group tendenev which 
must be held in cheek At its worst it is group lutocracv bcciusc it fences 
people to concede Is tlicic anv ethic ll difference between 1 gioups foie 
mg a membci to compromise Ins beliefs ibout 1 couise of utioii, and 
that sime force used b> an autocratic leadu foi the simc purpose'* 

Dmded Responsibility Management literature has alvv ivs rccogni/cd 
that divided responsibility is a problem whenever group decisions ire mielc 
It is often said tint k turns winch are scytral bodies responsibility arc 
nobodv s responsibilitv Group decisions undoubtedh do dilute md thin 
out responsibilitv I hey also give individual membeis 1 chince to shirk 
responsibility using justificitions like W 7 hv should 1 bothtr with this 
problem? 1 didn t support it in the meeting \ weak maniger often uses 
committees as Ins favorite device to hide behind He gives them Ins knott} 
problems ind then bhmes them for failures which are ohviouslv Ins re 
sponsibilit} One cynic has defined a committee as a group of incompe 
tents appointed bv the unwilling to deal with the unnecessary 

The divided responsibility which 011c finds in group decisions does 
not bar their use although it docs limit them, principally by making them 
rather useless for direct supervision of employees 1 here are exceptions, 
such as a board of dncctors which gives general direction to a picsident, 
but usually the iclationship holds 

22 1 ugtne L Joinings Agreement or Compromise 7 TTie Leveling Effect in 
Croup Discussion Personnel July 1954 pp 66-71 
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Groupthink Philosophy As stated m a quotation introducing this 
chapter, some people, having carried to an extreme their interest in groups, 
begin to worship the group l his philosophy has been termed groupthink ” 
To its followers the group has become virtually a Utopia of Absolute 
Ilannon} this plnlosophv looks upon mankinds primary goal as ‘fitting 
into the group Moral values become meaningless because the group de 
ternuncs what is right By leLting others decide, the grouptlnnkcr feels that 
he decides By submitting to the group, he feels that he becomes an 
inchv idinl I o him, man is important onlv m his role as a member of a 
group J1 

Gioupthinh his not become a philosophy 111 management but some 
of its side issues iu to be seen there Increasingly mamgers arc making 
use oi committees without being sure whv 1 lies sometimes blmdlv cn 
courage group p irticlpition without itgnd to the situations m which it 
will woik md will not woik \t times one observes committee members 
who arc spending ill their tunc tivmg to fit into the group, insteid of 
thoughtfulIv considering the pioblcm at hind winch thev should be 
doing Minigemcnt is not iimmiuc to the gioupthuik trend 

The logical fill lev of this Utopia of Absolute Ilaimnny 111 the group 
s re pic scute cl b\ the simple f ict tbit if even member wants to do exactly 
what the group want s to do, then the group can do nothing Individuals 
aic the onlv elements winch c 111 initiate and linintam group action Some 
how indniduils must st irt md m mil 1111 the gioup It his life onlv thiough 
them If mdividuils art the units of hum in oigmi/ihon of s itisfaction, 
of judgment ind of iction (is stited 111 Cliaptu 1 of tins book), then thev 
art the creators of the group—it is not then uciloi \nd thev share re 
sponsibihtv for it 

TEAMWORK 

Meetings art an importint part of group process, but of equal sigmfi 
cancc is the opeiating sitmtion where ptople aie performing tasks together 
instead of talking together I ask opcntions usuallv rcqune mampul itive 
skills and/or timing vo tint phvsic il coordination is icqiurid as well as 
cooperation i he usual turn foi this arei of group process is teamwork” 
It has been said that the fellow in the boat with you never bores a hole 
in it Icamwork tues to get people in the boat and rowing together It is 
coordinated action by a cooperative small group in regular contact whcicm 
members contribute responsibly and enthusiastically towird tisk achieve 
ment 

Although one mav refer to a whole companv of 5,000 people as a 
team, a more limited definition is used in this chapter Here we are talking 

“William H Whyte, Jr, “Groupthink" Fortune , March l c )52 pp 114 ff 
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about a small group with members in regular contact. If it is necessary 
to distinguish the two types of teams, the company-wide one is an insti¬ 
tutional team and the small one is an operations team. The essentials of 
an operations team arc, therefore, ( 1 ) a small group, ( 2 ) a leader, ( 3 ) a 
common goal, ( 4 ) regular interaction, ( 5 ) each member responsibly contrib¬ 
uting, ( 6 ) a team spirit (cooperative attitude), and ( 7 ) conscious coordina¬ 
tion. Only then is there coordinated action by a cooperative small group in 
regular contact wherein members contribute responsibly and enthusiastic¬ 
ally toward task achievement, as in a football team. 

A group is able to work together as a team only after each person 
knows the social and functional roles of all the others with whom he will 
be interacting. Of course, each person must also be reasonably qualified 
to perform his job. When this level of understanding is reached, his desire 
to cooperate can then become effective in actual cooperation. lie is able to 
act immediately as a team member in each operating situation, based upon 
the requirements of that situation, without waiting for someone to give 
him an order. I11 other words, the situation gives orders to team members, 
and each proceeds to take appropriate action to further teamwork goals. 
This relationship is dramatically illustrated by a hospital surgical team . 24 

A small artery is cut and begins to spurt . . . 

I 11 a ehaiii-of-coimnand organization the surgeon would note this and 
say to the assistant. ‘ Stop that bleeder/’ The assistant in turn would say 
to the surgical nurse, “Give me a liciimstat/' and thus, coordinated ef¬ 
fort would he achieved. What actually happens is that the bleeder gives 
a simultaneous command to all three members of the team, all of 
whom have been watching the progress of the operation with equal at¬ 
tention. It says to tlic surgeon, “Get your hand out of the way until 
this is controlled.” It says to the instrument nurse, “Get a heniostat 
ready,” and it says to the assistant, “Clamp that off.” This is the highest 
and most efficient type of cooperation known. It is so efficient that it 
looks simple and even primitive. It is possible only where every member 
of the team knows not only his own job thoroughly, but enough about tlic 
total job and that of each of the members to sec the relationship of what 
he does to everything else that goes on. 

Before teamwork can be developed, management must first establish 
work arrangements, records, and supportive measures which encourage it. 
For example, in physical rehabilitation of injured persons we place our 
confidence first in the supportive measures. If people are provided the right 
kind of equipment and direction, they will attempt rehabilitation. This 
relationship is equally true in teamwork. We need to develop supportive 
measures which will help the group take that first step toward teamwork 

24 Temple Burling, Essays on Human Aspects of Administration, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations Bulletin, no. 25, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1953, pp. 10-11. 
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because it is the basis of further steps. Even reports and records may be 
so set up that they discourage teamwork, though they have no direct effect 
on performance. A district supervisor for a petroleum company tells the 
following sloiv of the effect of below quota repoits on his salesmen. 2 ' 

inanv businesses arc run, each month we are expected to make our 
sales quota, or, in other words, ha\e salts equal to that of the same month a 
veai ago I ach salesman is expected to see that his temtorr makes its quota 
just the same as the Eastern district is a whole is expected to make theirs 
M im time s 111 the past the distnct lias failed to make its quota 111 ccitam prod 
nets, for 111 st nice motoi oil ll is a known piactiee for some of the salesmen 
111 the held to cltln a delivers 111 then tuntor\ until the next month if they 
aheach hi\c the 11 quot 1 mule 

the outlook of tin x ilc sine 11 111 this respect is not whether the distnct 
nukes its quot 1 bill then emu cm is their own Wlu 11 i sale sin in is below 
quot 1 111 1 product for a month lie must report the itison foi this 
lcductimi If Ik mikes a luge s ik of st\Lril hundred gillnus of motor oil to 
a 1 iistf jiiic 1 lie knows tint tlu next month 01 two llnl customer max not 
Inn am oil e lining the sikunm to be below quot 1 tint meuith and ha\c to 
tile the report lit dislikes 

I line pointed out to tlu salesmen tint we should all work together, 
ltul it v\e in 1 hie to get a de del to take 1 little extr 1 oil in 1 pailicular month 
to lull) the ilistnel in ike il» quota we should do so e\Lii if it might mean the 
next month then tendon would show 1 loss J also pointed out to the 
salesmen 111 if imuascs loi the \t u weic all tint w is Kills impnitiut and 
that a lew months would not mitlei ll flies did not nuke their quoti But 1 
am not making am lit ldw.n 1 lie men si ill hold bick on large sales if they 
haae made their quota 

Process Teumwoik. With the achcnt of automation it appears that 
some of the tiadition.il demarcations between line and staff, bine collar 
and white tollai, offke and shop aie giving was to process teams These 
teams mav base members from each of the traditional groups just men 
honed, but their pumarv mtciest and allegiance tics m with the pioccss 
team rather than with the traditional group 11 ns change is rccpiiTed 
by the technical nnpeiatne ol the process itself Thc\ must work as a 
team Accordingly one engineer mas base stiong allegiance to piojcct X 
and anothei engineer to piojcct Y, ratbci than pnniaiih to the engineering 
department r | licx ma\ see 11101 e of X and Y men than other engineers, 
and their budget and travel mi\ come fioin these piojects 1 lie same 
situation exists for tw'o mechanics or two materials handlers The increas¬ 
ing leqniicnicnt for process teams, such as the surgical team mentioned 
cailier in tins chapter, suggests that operations teamwork is becoming more 
important m our advanced technology lather than less so 

*5 See also C B McGuire 'Some 1 rim Mtirkls of a Sales Organization,” Man 
agement Science Janinrv, 1901, pp 101-130, eoncenimg route salesmen for bikencs 
and chap 25, ‘Tioicdures aiul Work Svstcnis” 
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How does process teamwork differ from tiaditional teamwork? We 
can illustrate the difference bv reference to the two stones mentioned 
earlier—the surgical team and the oil salesmen I he surgical team, which 
is a process team, has a vanetv of skills and skill levels interdependent in 
such a was that any one of them can cause the job to fail I he anesthetist 
or a nurse can lose the patient, as well as the surgeon Or, m an engineer 
mg projeet, a cost estimator design engineer, or machinist em ruin the 
job Lither the job suceeeds for all, 01 it docs nol succeed This is process 
interdependence 

With rcgaid to the salesmen the\ operate somewhit as 1 team because 
the\ are a small group operating out of the same office m daily contact 
with their supersisor and some contact v\ith each other \s a team the\ 
are working toward their district quoti however, am salcsnnii can make 
his quota and moic, regardless of how well other silcsmcn do Also the 
district quota can be made, c\en when sonic do not nuke tlicir individual 
quotas 1 ach salesman is iclativclv free to pursue his job at the pice 
he desires with no more thin passing reference to the otheis I he men 
arc working toward a goal, but working lndcpcndcntlv \nothci example 
is five women piessing shirts in a laundiv Hue the nitcrdcjicndcncc is 
greatci because, if one picsses fewer shirts otlicis mas line to piess more 
to get the slnrts for thit (lav pressed, but eacli still works independent^ 
This is goal interdependence 

If we install stcim heated shirt forms for the fi\e puls so that one 
presses siceses, one presses collars and so on, we base intcidcpcndeiicc 
of a diffcicnt tvpe (I his is a icil ex implc, not a supposition ) 1 ach is now 
dependent on others for the completed job Chrl Number ^ cm fold only 
as many shirts as Number *4 completes picssmg however, eich gnl is 
still pressing or folding shirts and operating at about the same skill level 
This group lacks the diversity of skills and levels that piocess groups line, 
and its interdependence is a nutter of sequence lather than mtciwoven 
as with the jiroeess grouji 1 hit is, presser II does not woik on a shirt until 
A has completed work on it, but the work of the surgeon and others is 
interwoven Ihe pressers are an example of procedural interdependence 
Laboratory research in goal and procedural interdependence has shown 
that a team which was proccduiall) mteidependent woihcd faster and 
more responsibly, but they did build up more emotional tensions than the 
goal team 26 

It is evident that the process team is the most complicated of the 
three, requiring more genuine teamwork design and leadership It is also 
the most consistent with advanced technology, hence growing in signifi 
eance 

28 Edwin L Thoims, "Effects of Facilitative Role Interdependence on Group 
Functioning,” Human Relations vol 10, no 3 1957, pp 347-366 
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Teamwork Environment. Being complex and dynamic, teamwork is 
sensitive to organizational climate Like the mighty oak, teamwork grows 
slowl), but on occasion it declines quickly, like that same oak crashing 
to the forest floor For example, too many changes and personnel trans 
fers interfere with group process and prevent the growth of teamwork 
Studies m the aircraft mdustiy have shown that in some eases necessary 
trmsfers weu so frequent that Ic 1111s failed to develop and products it} 
suffered Here is the situation faced b> one company in another mdustrv 

\n mtcrnationil compim built 1 new plant in 1 community of about 
1 million people wluic it ilic idv had three opciating plants doing related 
sunk I lie new plint wis sLifftd for the most pirt b> new lures md within 
i shoit tunc excellent tcunwork ind productiMtv developed 

In ibnut thicc \cirs there was a modentc h\off iffecting ill four plants 
Since bumping w is permitted linong the foui plants and since cmplovtcs 
111 the new pi mt hid le 1st sen ion tv people from the other plints bumped 
them into hvoft As i result most teams in the newest plant received three to 
fi t tnn fines hum ollin pi nits f lb >ut 25 to 50 per eent of the team) 1 hough 
these ti msiers 111 vtn inoic experienced and had good iccords teamwork 
wis dismptecl ind deleiionted qmcklv Visits to first aid tuplcd aecidents m 
cr isid slightlv md production declined 30 to SO per cent Ncarlv 011c year 
ot cffuTt md emotionil sti un was required to get the p ] ant hack on its feet 
(W e wonder if man igement considered these potential costs when it decided 
on the lav offs ) 

In sociillv ind economicallv underdeveloped regions, teamwork mi} 
be cspctnllv difficult to develop because of culturil factors even when 
there is competent man lgemciit j smtiblc job design and the necessary 
capitil equipment for high pioductivih 1 htse culturil attitudes nnv in 
cluck eliss opposition to 111 migcincnt generil lack of responsible living 
pittcrns 111 the toinmiinily desire to prolong vvoik or simplv 1 long cul 
turil hibit of never c iring to work effectively I or productive teamwork 
to be accomplished the cultural pattern must be altered in some way, 
through simple economic incentives or more intricate hum in measures 
Once the pattern is altered, there is an opportunity for the new habits to 
become a part of the culture of tint work gioup and that cmplover, and 
tvcntuall} to help raise productivity of the whole nition 

For example in South America in internitionil petroleum cnmpiny em 
plovccl about 20 natives m in oil well pcifonhon team mamged bv a non 
native executive In spite of minagcmcnt cffoits cich perfontion job a\enge,d 
nine d vs Since a similar job with sinnhi equipment was done in the United 
States in 1 VL divs management rcisontd that—even considcnng the more 
primitive operating conditions 111 South America—the job could surcl} be done 
in six davs or less Since the job did require genuine teamwork ind the men 
worked in isolated locations less subject to Jircct supervision management 
decided on a drastic step to break the cultural pattern It offered nine days' pay 
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for each job, regardless of actual work da\s 1 his dramatic economic incentive 
pio\ed sufficient to alter cultural habits 

The natives attitude changed rathei quickly within foui viars they had 
reduced peifmation time to IL dns the simc as 111 other cflicu.ill countries 
Team members icidily oftcicd suggestions to mipiovc te unwork md adipt 
technology to the speeul condit 1011 s of that aiei On two ucc lsions the 
team encouraged trinsfei of men who would not clnnge their lnints incl were 
thus holding the teini back 

Under noimil conditions this dristic tv pi of meisuie would upset w igc 
relationships too much to be useful but it does show di mi itii ills how 
changed altitudes cm impiove te unwork piuductiutv 

Ieamwork is as appropriate to ad\ mccrl mcliisti 1 il technology as it 
is to primitive work md it appeirs to be liuicli mou esscntnl Some tcim 
woik is spontaneous, but with oui growing knowledge ot tc mis nimigc 
ment is able to lu\c more influence \ irunagei who w mts to develop m 
eii thusi istic tcim needs to be sure tint tin team li is work which il be lieu s 
is worthwhile and whose job design permits Icinmoik lie needs to lit 
workers into harmonious groups, using in speeul c isls socionutiic Tilings 
or psychological tests Good equipment is heljitul I lioiougli tinning 
and coaching in ones job and the te mi rclitionslup ire esscnlnl I lie 
football player, for example is coached legndnu, how Ins returns lelite 
to the team I nongh stibihlv needs to be pinuded to peinnt gioup process 
to develop and rew lids need to be given to the turn is 1 whole, 1 
well as to individuals Some paiticipitiun is essentul as discussed m the 
next chapter \nd finally, team enthusiasm \x 1 11 be built m some nebulous 
way 


SUMMARY 

Group d>namirs is the process bv which people interict face to face 
m small gioups Snull group meetings have properties different fiom 
those of their niembcis, just as molecules aie different from the atoms 
composing them The small amount of knowledge tint nun has about 
group dynamics confirms his suspicion that it is an unusually complex, 
flexible piocess Getting lgrecmcnt in a meeting is no small task Genu illy 
it is accomplished m thice steps assembly of facts interpret ltion of facts 
and decision on the basis of the situation Disregard of this sequence tends 
to upset group cohesion and effectncncss Agreement is encouraged by 
reasonable group si/c, effective task and social leadership, a permissive 
environment, activities which are task oriented, and mutual participation 
through communication Unanimity is not required 

Ihc major weaknesses of meetings arc their slowness and expensive 
ness, pressure for leveling and confoimitv, divided responsibility, and 
unreasonable worship of group interaction (called groupthinkj 1 hese weak 
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nesses limit the use of meetings, and place a premium on good meeting 
leadership 

Teamwork is coordinated action by a cooperative small group in regu 
lar contact whciein members contribute responsibly and enthusiasticalh 
towaid task achievement lherc arc both institutional and operations 
teams, and the latter maj be process, procedural, or goal-interdependent 


Questions 

1 Whit is gioup dynamics'* W h\ is it important in business human 
relations ' 1 

2 Distinguish between the iolts of task leader and socnl leader Dcscnbc 
how two pi1 011s one pining c ich role, might wcuk together to lead a budget 
committee meeting 

5 Discuss the problem uf unanimity in group decision making 

4 Discms the majoi iKiielits that might be gained from mettmgs Com 
pile these hint fits with the 1111)01 weaknesses of meetings 

5 Discuss the degiet of cmplusis minigement should put upon the 
liidiMduil comp ire cl witli the gioup in am company with which you are 
ice]uaintcd Internew in employee ind find out y\luch of the two he thinks 
In comp my is mertnipli 1 sizing it cither 

6 IIo\y signifie mt is te lmwoik to modern industrial societyHow can 
it be deu loped * 1 

Supplementary Readings 

Buiuiei, Hubert Group Dynamics Principles and Applications, New York 
I he Ron ild Piess Coni]) my 1959 

Cutwnglit Donvm, mil Alvin /mckr feels) Croup Dummies Research 
and lhcnn 2 d ed I y mston, 111 Roy\, Peterson and Company, 1960 
C.iul/kuw Harold (tel) Groups, leadership , and Men, Pittsburgh, Pa Car 
liegic Picss 1951 

I and Don ild A, md 1 lc .11101 C I md I he New Psychology for Leadership , 
Based 011 Researches in Group Dynamics and Human Relations, New 
Yoik McGrayy Hill Rook Coinpim, Ine 195 (> 

Richardson, 1 L W talk Work , and \ction , 1 he Society for Applied An- 
tlnopology monograph n 1 Itlnci N\ 1961 
Sayles, I eonaid R Behasior of Industrial Work Groups Prediction and 
Control , New loik lohn W lies and Sons Inc, 1958 
Stogdill, Ralph M lndisulual Behauor and Gioup Achic\cment, New York 
Oxfoid Umursitv Press, 1959 
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In order to give the worker industrial citizenship, status 
and function in an industrial society, a determined 
attempt will have to be made to give him initiative 
and responsible participation. 

Peifr F. Drucker 1 


Participation is an overworked word among managers, but it is an under¬ 
worked activity. The idea sounds good to most managers, but they are 
frequently unsure what to do with it. Some grossly misinterpret what it is, 
so when they say, “Participation is great," they are really talking about 
something else. Others arc not sure when to apply it or how far to go 
with it. One reason for all this confusion is that managers have not had 
much experience with the modern style of participation. As they practice 
it, they will develop confidence in its benefits and will attain the skill that 
customarily conics with experience. Another reason for confusion is that 
there are many new ideas about participation. Only recently have social 
scientists and managers begun to devote substantial professional attention 
to its use at work. Participation, though ancient in the history of mankind, 
is comparatively new in modern work culture. 

Observe in the unique experience of one company how participation can 
affect people. A large aircraft manufacturer employed from 5,000 to 20,000 
shop workers during the ten years following World War II. It used a safety 
committee system in which each department was represented on the committee 
by one of its workers. During these ten years not one person had a disabling 
injury while serving as safety committeeman. When people became safety com¬ 
mitteemen, they ceased having disabling injuries! This record occurred despite 

* Concept of the Corporation , New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1946, 
p. 197. 
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the fact that there were hundreds of committeemen during the decade, and 
some times 1 accident prone” workers were appointed committemcn in order 
to make them safety conscious L\tn accounting foi the fact that some com 
mitttcmcn piobably come to work before they should after an accident in 
order to presuve then record 2 the facts still show significant difference be 
twicn committee men and nonconnmttecmcn Part of this difference surely 
emit from the fret tint the committeemen wert responsible participating 
persons with iegnd to sifet) 

1 mplnycc participation is an important part of human relations be 
t uisc of the enormous potential winch it offers for higher productsit\, 
impio\id sitistaction and creative thinking I nst let us discuss what it 
is md how it woiks along with its benefits ind limitations Then we will 
in ib/t some of the plans in ungemciit has developed for applying par 
ticipation 

THE N 41 URE OF EMPLOYEE PARHCIPATION 

Mhat Is Participation? In the chaptci on 1 uiderslnp the participa 
live leadu was described is one who consults with his followers, bringing 
t lcm in on problems and decisions so that the group acts as a social unit 
in the pciforinancc of its woik lie is not m nitoerat, blit neither is lie 
a fiec icin leidcr who abandons Ins manlgcmcnt responsibility The par 
ticipitivi leader is si ill i responsible man igcmcnt min who retains ulti 
mite responsibility for 11 il openlion of his unit blit he has learned to 
shire operating lcsponsibihb with those who perfom the work 

Participation is d(pried as mental and emotional involvement of a 
person in a group situation which encourages him to contuhutc to group 
goals and share rc spoil sib di h in them I here aic tluee idcis in this defim 
turn which aie inipoit mt to minageis who will pricticc the irt of partici 
pition I hough ill soml scientists do not agree on a precise definition of 
puticipation, most of them do agree on the impoitince of these tlnec ideas 

1 irst, and probiblv foremost participation means mental md emo 
tional involvement, lather thin mere muscular actiuty A persons self is 
invoked rathei than ]ust Ins bods 1 his involvement in the situation is a 
product of his mind and his emotions It is psychological, rather than 
physical Allport stites tint the person who pirticipitcs is egomvohed 
instead of mcicly task imohed J Sonic man igers mistake tj>k involvement 
for true piiticipition I hcv go through the motions of paitiupation but 
nothing more I licy hold meetings, ask opinions, and so on but all the 
tunc it is perfeetlv clear to employees that their manager is an autocratic 

2 A disabling injury is recorded whin in injured wrrkcr does not report for work 
on his next workday after on oiuilcnt 

"Gordon W Allport, I he Psychology of Porticipation," The Psychological Re 
view, May, 1945, p 122 
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boss who wants no ideas r lhis is busy work, not participation Employees 
fail to become ego involved 

I lie difference bdwten ego involved pnhcip ition and task involved ac 
tivitv is shown bv tins lmanmir\ description of a put of John M oiku s div 
He wikens to the music ot his clock uidio mtciruptcd nee isionills by an an 
nouncer he does not know cannot see md cinnot tilk biek to \fter citing 
alone since his funih doe 110 I iw ike so e nh 111 the morning Ins next per 
sonal interiction n with a bus driver whom he does not know md who woiks 
for some abstneL ti 111 spoitat 1011 s\ ste m tint John \\ mkir does not unde 1 st md 
and 111 which lie has no control Vt tlu plmt lit shows lm bulge to 1 guild 
though Ik does not know the gnaid s mine ind does not re ills cue wlie 11 he 
asks 'How are sou feeling this morning - * I 11 fict he is irked because llu 
guird keeps asking to see his bulge though suieK if lei t In e e \en tlu gnaid 
must know lie is in eniplovee Cooing into tlu sin;]) he Ins to sie p b\ tlu pci 
snnncl office to sign in iiimii nice pipei wh eh lit tinned uncle tnnl md 
which is tinust at him bv an cmplovcc who lets is it he wue selling so ip 111 

a giocin stoic 1 111 illv he enters Ins work 11 c 1 to be gieeted In 1 foiemm 

whose 11 line lie dots know but tint is lbout ill bee lust the Inicmin is only 
in the depirtment tempoi liilv fui tinning to be sent somewhtu else soon bv 
somchodi upstnrs 1 lie foicmin s greeting is 1 gtuff lhllo beemst he is 

tcrnhlv lms\ on 1 rush order but neither he 1101 John Woiker knows whs it 

beeime ‘rush \nd so it gots llimughout the (In 

Though John Woiku lias been furiously active ill dn most of this 
was routine, impersonal activity which w is imposed on him IIow much 
was he ego involved 111 Ins actiwtv - ’ IJow much did he participate"’ 

A second important idea 111 participation is that it motivates peisons 
to cOntubutc to the situation 1 licv aie pivcn an opportunity to release 
their own resources of initiative and creativeness tow ml the objectives of 
the organization In this wav paiticipation differs from consent 1 1 lie 
practice of consent uses only the creativeness and ide is of the managci 
who brings his idea to the group foi consent 1 lie conscntcis do not con 
tribute, they merely approve 1 lie piacticc of consent allows some ele 
gree of useful communication (mostly 011c wav) but it does not provide 
participation 111 which all members of the gioup can contilbulc then 
ideas I he difference between consent and participition cleaily shows that 
managers do not achieve participation simply by using its devices and 
procedures to manipulate people Participation is more than getting con 
sent for something already decided It is a two win psychological and social 
relationship among people, rather than a procedme for imposing ideas 
from above Its gicat value is that it uses the creativity of all employees 

4 Mary P lolktt, “The Psychology of Consent ind Participation, in llenry t 
Metcalf and L Urwick (eds) Dynamic Admimstiatwn 1 he Collected Papers of Mary 
Parker l ollett. New York Harper and Brothers, 1941, pp 210—212 I roin a paper 
presented in 1927 
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A third idea in participation is that it encourages people to accept 
responsibility in an activity Because the\ arc self involved in an organiza 
tion, they want to see it work successfully Participation helps them be 
come responsible emplovee citizens, rather than nonrcsponsible, machine 
like automatons As individuals begin to accept responsibility for group 
activities, the> begin to be interested in, and receptive to, teamwork, be 
cause the} sec 111 it a was to do what they want to do, 1 e, to get the job 
done for which tlicv feel responsible Tins idea of getting the group to 
w mt tcunwork is the kev step in developing it into 1 work unit When 
people want to do something tlicv will find 1 wa\ Under propei condi 
tions, the group peiceivcs tint even its manager is a helper on the team 
It is reulv to wuik acini h with its manager, instead of reactneh against 
him 

Manigers often ask, If b> means of p irticipation 1 sliirc autlioritv 
ind lesponsibihtv with niv personnel don t I lose some of m\ own au 
thonh 7 1 can t lflord to lose authoiitv bcciuse I am responsible and if 
I 1111 lcsponsible I must hive the luthonty I his is a perfectlv normal 
worn of the executive who first considers the values of pirticipation but 
1L is hirdlv a justifiible wony bee nisc the participative man iger still return 
li authority to decide He slnrcs Ins pioblcm with the gToup b\ means 
of a process which mav be called soci al delegation Socnl delcgition 111 
the human lclations domain is compinble to fornnl delcgition 111 the 
orgam/itional domain 1 onnal delegation docs not weaken a maingcr s 
orgnu/ational authonty, licithci does social delegation weiken Ins luthor 
itv No modem manager object to formal delegation In f u t it is 1 ns 
stock in tnde it is the act which makes him a manager No minager of 
the future, sav twentv >cirs hence will under normal conditions object 
to some socnl delcgition tlnough pirticipliion It too will be his stock in 
tuck—tint which nukes him a particip iti\ c 111 linger 

Benefits of Participation. P irticip it ion is not just a thcoi\ derived 
hv someone looking for a new ldci 111 hum in rel itions 1 here is ample 
evidence tint it works in prithee It succeeds in such cliveise jobs is 
forestn inaiiageiiient and sewing open! inns the gre it benefit of pir 
ticipation is that it restores to man Jt woik his birthuglit to be a creatne 
member of 1 cooperating group It icslorcs some of that which his been 
lost bee uisc of cffoits to gcL efhcicncv bv ovcrsimplihmg work ind over 
supervising the worker J lines Worths stresses the f lllacv of ovcrsmiplihc 1 
tion and oversupcivision as follows 

A 1 Comrty J M Fhflnci ind II 1* lktin I ictors Influinuiif, On 1111/1 
tioml 1 fiecti\cness Personnel Psychol< n W intci 1^2 p "‘Zs 

11 Lester Cocli ind John R P T icncli |r (hen online Rcsistincc to Chinee 
Human Relations vol 1 no 4 1^8 pp sP—->32 

1 Jjinu> C \\ ortliy 1 retdom vuthm Aincru »n I ntcrpuu. Ad\anced Manage 
merit June 1954, p 6 
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These efforts are usually justified in terms of the supposedly greater 
efficiency which can come from shorter training time, the ability to use 
less skilled people, and the greater proficicncv which can come from 
repetition of simple mouments and operations Granted all this, how 
much dors industry lose in dcpriwng the worker of all cicative relation 
to Ins job"* 1 ha 7 ard the guess that industry has lost fai more than it 
has gained 

Although managers ha\e for >ears recognized various benefits of 
participation, these benefits were first e\perimentall\ suggested m classic 
studies m industn b\ Roethlisbcrgcr, Basel is, and Cocli and hrcncli 
Roethlisbergcr and his associates originallv sought to show the relation 
ship of phvsical clianges in envnonmenl and output In the course of 
their experiments new relationships ni in\ of which in\ol\ed paiticipa 
tion, developed between ( 1 ) workers and supersisois, and ( 2 ) workers and 
experimenters lor examplt, i he operators were consulted about the 
changes to be made and indeed, seveial plans were ah in done 1 because 
thc\ met with disapproval of the gnls H The it suits convincinglv illus 
trated how these social clianges unproved both prochictivltv and morale 
Although participation was not the whole cause of these improvements, it 
seemed to be a significant cause 

Bavclis worked with a group of women on a sewing operation which 
was performed on a group incentive basis B He chose for his experiment a 
superior gioup whose production averaged about 74 units with a range 
of 70 to 7 b lie asked them if thev would like to set their own production 
goal, which after considciablc discussion thev iinanimousl> agreed should 
be 84 units honrlv Within five clavs this goal was exceeded, and anuther 
meeting w is held to considci goil changes \ new goal of 95 was set, but 
it could not be met, so in a few clavs the girls reduced the goal to the rela 
tivclv permanent level of 90 units Duiing the next several months this 
group s output averaged about 87 units with a range of 80 to 93 I he net 
increase after participation was about 13 units hourly 

Other methods were used to trv to increase output in comparable 
groups, but negligible increases were made In one instance the leader 
suggested higher goals, promising that rates would not be reduced if the 
girls produced more, but improvements were insignificant In anothei in 
stance the leader held discussions with the girls but did not suggest a new 
goal flie result was no improvement Some years later Lawrence and 
Smith performed experiments similar to those of Bavclas and reported 
substantial the same results, however, four of their eleven "discussion 
groups" showed substantial production increases (8 to 18 per cent) m 
contrast to the lack of improvement in Bavelas' discussion group All of 

8 I ] Roethlisbcrgcr Management and Morale , Cambridge, Mass Harvard Uni 
versify Press, 1941, p 14 

9 Norman R b Maier, Psychology in Industry , Boston Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, 1946, pp 264-266 
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WORKING DAYS 

I ig 22 1 Fmplo\co participation in a job change in relation to productivity after 
the change (Source Liadtrship Patterns and Organizational l ffrituinrssy Ann 
Arbor Mich Foundation for Resentth on Human Behavior, 1954, p 4 1 rum the 
experiment of Cosh and French) 

the clc .\lii 1 goal setting groups increased their products it\ Bavclas' 
experiments along with the follow up by Lawrence and Smith , 1 suggest 
tint piTticipahon can increase long mn output but that different degrees 
of participation tend to produce different icsults 

Cocli and French worked also with sewing machine operators, intro 
diicmg changes three diffeicnt wavs 111 mitehed gioups 11 In the first 
method which thc\ called nonpirticipition group members wcie told 
about the change, and am questions thc\ hid were answered In the see 
oncl method, thc\ were told about the change and asked to select repre 
sent itncs to develop with management the work methods and puce 
iatcs involved hi the third procedure, called the total participation 
method all workcis who were dneeth influenced b\ the chinge plus 
selected members of management met as a group and together made dcci 
sions about the change 

Results with the nonpartieipition method consistently followed com 
pam experience As shown in I igurc 22 1 output dropped more than 20 
per cent and staved down for tlnitv two class, at which time the group was 
disbanded llieic were grievances, restriction of production, and either 

10 1 nis C Ijvuciicl and Patricia Cun Smith Croup Decision and I mployee 
Participation 7 he Journal of Applied rwcholo^y October 1955, pp 334—337 

11 Cocli and I rcnc.li op cit pp *512 532 md John R V I rench, Jr, and Alvin 
Zander ‘The. Group D\minus Approuh in Arthur Komhmscr (ed ) Pathology of 
I dbor Manage mini Rtlatwns Champaign, Ill Industrial Relations Research Asso 
nation, 1949 pp 73-75 
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forms of resistance. The group using the representation method fared 
much better, recovering original output in two weeks. Results with the 
total participation method were best of all. They recovered their former 
speed of output in a few days and at the end of thirty days were about 
15 per cent better than their original standard. The nonparticipation 
group had 17 per cent quits, but neither the representation group nor 
the participation group had any quits in forty days after the change. 

The earl) 1 experiments just discussed, other similar ones, and manage¬ 
ment’s own experience suggest the general proposition that, especially in 
the introduction of changes, participation tends to improve adjustment, 
output , and general job satisfaction. In the words of Allport, “Participa¬ 
tion, as opposed to . . . activity, sinks a shaft into the inncr-siibjcctivc 
regions of the personality. It taps central values.” However, these experi¬ 
ments (as well as the conclusions from them) have a number of limitations 
which managers must not ignore. Although these experiments were suc¬ 
cessful, they do not prove that all similar practice will be successful. 
One reason is that these experiments were done by professional men skilled 
in human relations, and similar efforts by ordinary supervisors umloubtedlv 
will not produce such consistent results. The step from experimentation 
to practice is a long one indeed. Other limitations exist because these 
experiments were mostly one-shot efforts in a narrow- business situation, 
namely, small groups doing repetitive work and undergoing changes. Par 
ticipation by large groups, for example, may be more difficult. If 100 
interdependent workers on an assembly line have a mutual problem, 
it is much more difficult to have them participate in it than it is to 
have a small group of five men participate. To take another example, the 
benefits of participation where there is nonrepetitive work may be much 
less than .in repetitive work—or much more. We arc not sure; conse¬ 
quently managers should not “go overboard” for participation the wav 
they once did for scientific management, which was obviously a worth 
while development but which managers nearly ruined because they did not 
recognize its uses and limitations in each particular situation. 

Prerequisites for Effective Participation. Participation’s success is di¬ 
rectly related to how well certain prerequisite conditions arc met. Some 
of these conditions occur in the participants; some exist in their environ¬ 
ment. Taken together, these conditions mean that participation works 
better in some situations than others—and in certain situations it works 
not at all. These conditions are as follows: 13 

1. There must be time to participate before action is required. Par¬ 
ticipation is hardly appropriate in emergency situations. 

12 Allport, op. cit., p. 130. 

13 See Robert Taniicubaum, Irving R. Wcschler, and Fred Mnssarik, Leadership 
and Organization: A Behavioral Science Approach 7 New York: McGraw-IIill Book 
Company, Inc., 1961, pp. 88-100. 
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2 The financial cost of participation should not exceed the values, 
economic and otherwise, that come from it Emplo\ccs cannot spend 
their full workday participating, to the exclusion of all other work 1 lo take 
another example, if participation causes disastrous competitive leaks of m 
formation, the cost may be too high 

3 The subject of participation musl be relevant to the participant s 
oigani/ation or something in which he is interested, else he will look upon 
it merely as buss work 

4 1 he pnticipant should have the abilitv, such as intelligence and 
knowledge to pnticipate It is hirdh advisiblc, for example to ask the 
janitor in a pli irin lccutical laboraton to participate m deciding which of 
five chemical formulas deserves research pnontv but lie might paiticipatc 
in otliu problems related to Ins work 

s I lie irticipants must be able mutuallv to communicate-—to talk 
each others language—m oidci to be able to cxcli ingc ldcis 

6 Nuthci parts should feel that Ins position is thicatcncd b\ partici 
jirition It a worker thinks his status will be adveiseh affeLtcd, lie will not 
puticipitc If a minagcr feels that Ins autlioritv is thieatcned he will 
refuse jaartieipation or be defensive 

Participation for deciding a course of action in an oigani/ition can 
take place onlv within the groiiji s area of job freedom Some degree of 
restriction on subunits is necessary m anv oigani/ition in orelti to main 
tun internal stabilitv 1 ach scpirite subunit c limot mike decisions which 
violite jsolicv, collective buguiung agreements legil requirements and 
similar restraints 1 ikewisc then, lie resti lints m the pin sic il environment 
(i flood closing the jdant is an extreme example) md as a result of one’s 
own limititions ^such as not understanding human relations) As shown m 
1 igurt 22 2 the aiei of job fitcdoin for mv cin|)lo\cc is Ins area of discre 
tion after all icstiamts havL been applied In no organization is there com 
pletc freedom, even for the top man 


Fig. 22-2 A manager’s 
area of freedom for prac¬ 
ticing participation in 
decision making (Adapt¬ 
ed from Norman R T 
Maicr, Principles of Hu¬ 
man Relation s. New 
York- John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1952, p. 25. 
Used by permission.) 
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Degrees of Participation. Am manager who tries to set up participa¬ 
tion will rcLOgm/c that there art different degrees of participation ranging 
from zero to infinity and that the lesser degrees are casiei to reach Con 
siderablc skill is needed to attain advanced degrees of participation, but 
there aic ilw ns phees to begin Looking broadly at degrees, there are three 
main ones I he hist is mutual under standing and its puqDOse is to help all 
incmbcis understand each othei s functions and attitudes so that thc\ will 
develop better teimwoik rhe\ become more self involved, more creative, 
and more responsible members the adwson degree is built upon mutual 
understinchng because mcinbcis nchudlv reads to give sound advice until 
the) understand the situition In ichison participation an individual can 
help make decisions ind offci creitne suggestions but he lacks authority to 
applv his ideas Ihe le ider finillv decides the course of action after giving 
suitable weight to ideis of pnticipuils Mam technical decisions ire made 
in this wav bv others on the bisis of technicll competence with the man 
ager merelv ralihing their decrion I his tends to mciease initiative, crca 
tivity discipline, uid nionlc while decreasing ngiditv and top down direc 
tion A uthontatne p lrticipition actuilly gives the group a degiec ot power 
to effect its decision I his powci in n be formil as when a marnger dele 
gates decision m iking luthontv on a safe tv matter to his group or in 
formal as when the group nukes decisions subject to the mongers right 
to veto, but Ins veto is hardlv evu invoked \n cximplc of the latter is 
multiple management winch will be discussed liter 

The Unions Role L ibor union p irticip ition in specific iitivitics such 
as tune studv job evaluation cominunic ition and grievance handling is 
discussed with those activities elsewhere in this book but a few gcneiil 
comments on union participation are appiopn ite here \ 1 ibor union often 
his definite policies rcguding whit areas and degrees of pirticipjtion it 
thinks arc dtsirible I veil if the union as an institution Ins no explicit 
policies, its leaders usualb hive definite viewpoints toward puticipation 
Some unions, for cximplc favor joint participation m job cv lluition others 
do not 

Union leaders usuall) hive not been fivorablc to managements par 
ticipation efforts Ihcv are concerned lest these efforts draw the lovaltv of 
workers away from tin union and closer to management 14 Since the union 
depends upon its membership for strength and growth it is epute jcilous of 
any social force which ina) weaken its members loyalties to it Union 
leaders have the everpresent problem of getting reelected, hence they arc 
wary of anv plan that might suggest they have 4 sold out to management 
Participation, furthermore, takes a long time to show results which means 
that it is not a verv salable “product * to any union leader who must show 
short run gams to support Ins annual reclection 

14 For an analysis of this problem refer to the discussion of dual allegiance in 
an earlier chapter 
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As discussed m an earlier chapter, unions are special interest groups to 
the extent that their chief function is to protect their members and win 
benefits for them Many union leaders feci that if they participate in help 
mg management decide courses of action, the union's abilitv to challenge 
those actions is thereby weakened 1 hese union leaders should prefer to re 
mam aloof, ha\mg complete freedom to express disagiccincnt with man 
agement and challenge it at am time I he opposite point of view, held b\ 
some leaders, is that participation gives them an opportunity to get on the 
inside and to express their viewpoints before action is taken, which is su¬ 
perior to disagreement and piotcst after a decision is mack In actual 
practice most union viewpoint* aie somcwhcic between these two tx 
Ircmes some types of participation are acceptable but others are not 
Much depends on the existing state of employ cr union iclations, the degree 
of participation proposed the stability of the union, and similar influences 
Good faith on the part of both parties is essential 

\n important distinction to unions is the difference between (1) em 
ployee participation m the 10 k of union uprcscntativc, such as haying a 
union representative on the job evaluation committee, and (2) participa 
tion b\ an individual employee such as m i shop s lft t\ committee Unions 
arc much more hesitant about the former because they aic officially in 
yoked They look moic favoiablv upon the lattci practice c/s lemgas matter s 
cohered in the collectixc bargaining contract arc excluded 

The Role of Participation at Woik. I he bisic dtmmd of employees 
to participate is not l passing fincy It is rooted deep in the culture of free 
men around the world, and it is piobabh a basn drive in the nature of man 
himself Because of its sigmficancc and peimanciicc, participation is the 
kind of problem to which management needs to devote longimgc efforts 
Wavs need to be developed to tap this source of creativity and to develop 
its cohesive power foi teamwork It affends a means of building some of 
the human values needed at work It can create ail asset of moi lie over a 
period of time so that when necessary ordeis arc given pcoplt will icspoiid 
more cooperatively because they are participating in the tnteipnse , though 
they did not participate in determining the most recent order they have 
just received Participation has been dramatically described in this wav ** 

Two thousand years ago we put participation m the religion which 
has come to dominate the Western world Two hundred years ago, we 
put this essential element in our politicil and social stiucturc We are 
just beginning to realize that we ought to put participation in business 
as well 

In developing participation we must be able to strike a preeanous 
balance between counterfeit participation, which would arouse distiust and 

Ralph M Besse, ‘"Business Statesmanship,' Ptrsonncl Administration , Januan- 
Febiuarv, 1Q57, P 12 
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antagonism, and too much participation, which would consume valuable 
work time and destroy unified direction. There are many issues involved. 
Counterfeit participation may be just “tinsel and ribbon'* to make people 
happy, or it may be of a more insidious type which is handled masterfully 
by skilled social scientists to manipulate others. These are the social engi¬ 
neers of consent. 

Furthermore, the great danger is not necessarily that the employer 
will be the manipulator. Outsiders can also manipulate persons in their em¬ 
ployee role. Let 11 s look at some examples. In the schools social scientists 
may indoctrinate young persons all to be of one mind as they approach 
employment, feeling the same way about work values and authority, and 
responding uniformly. More centralized control of education by govern¬ 
ment may hasten trends in this direction, as we have seen in communist 
youth education. National unionism could manipulate employees to think 
and act alike, perhaps encouraging a nationwide strike, such as has hap¬ 
pened in other countries. Or worse, as we have observed it in communist 
life, the all-powerful state controls the unions, anti, though going through 
the motions of representation and participation at local and intermediate 
levels, workers are manipulated to do as the state bids. In none of these 
illustrations is there full control, but there is enough to make the situation 
serious. These illustrations are real: they have happened elsewhere, and 
they were aided and abetted by participation. It is better to be an autocrat 
and act like one than to be one in the hypocritical role of feigning participa¬ 
tion while engineering consent. 

There are four points derived from these illustrations. First, participa¬ 
tion can be used to manipulate people. Second, outsiders can manipulate 
the employee role as well as the employer can. Third, employees arc prob¬ 
ably more protected from employer manipulation because, being directly 
subject to his authority, they watch him closely. By concentrating on the 
employer, they leave an exposed flank to outside manipulators, some of 
whom arc not even suspected because they arc in the employees’ camp. 
Fourth, while a manipulative employer may be concentrating on opera¬ 
tional manipulation to get a job done, outsiders may concentrate on longer- 
run thought and response manipulation of the employee role. Wherever 
people begin to think and act alike in normal situations, wc should begin 
looking for manipulative trends, because people are different and should 
normally make somewhat different responses. 

Another danger with participation—as was the case with scientific 
management—is that practitioners will get lost in the procedures of par¬ 
ticipation while overlooking its philosophy. The substance of participation 
does not automatically flow from its procedures; there is no such media 
nistic connection. Procedures do not make participation; rather, when they 
are used at the right time and in the right circumstances, they make it 
possible for participation to develop in the minds of employees. 
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Another issue concerns an employee’s right not to participate There 
is no evidence that participation is good for everybody We ha\c said only 
that participation is a useful means of building bettci relations in a group, 
and wc have also said that people are all different There is evidence that 
many persons do not want to be bothered with participation Shall wc, 
regardless, push them into its mold mcrclv because we think it is good for 
thcnT Is participation for the benefit of man, or is lie to be bent to con 
lorm to iP Some persons want a minimum ol interaction with then super¬ 
visor and or associates I licit is evidence that the role expectation of many 
cinplovccs is an autocratic supemsor and that thev consequcnth produce 
hcttci with lus tv pc of leadership Sometimes a group can be kept partici¬ 
pating onlv bv pressure from above, and when that pressure is lclcascd, they 
usut to noupaituipaLion, appaicntlv because it is more desnablc to them 
under tlic cue umstanccs 1,1 

Since much of participation occurs through gioup processes, it is sub¬ 
ject to the limitations of group dummies discussed m the preceding chap 
tu There arc, therefore, mam questions to raise about the use and abuse 
ot participation Certainly it does not ipplv across the board, but it docs 
offer much potential, which wc will now review Us principal advantages, 
as discussed in this and the preceding chapter on group dynamics, arc as 
follow s 

1 It encourages better decisions 

2 It uses the crcativrtv of all employees 

3 It rcstoics a measure of human dignity, motivation, and mutual 
interest, which arc three of the human relations fundamentals stated in 
Chapter 1 

4 It encourages people to accept icsponsibilitv 

5 It improves men ale and teamwork 

6 It encourages acceptance ot change 

As a consequence of the foregoing general benefits, ccrtarn moic 
specific production and economic benefits tend to occui \ T otc that thev 
arc a result of the genual benefits and do not occur independently, winch 
means that participation woiks indirect /v through the minds and emotions 
of men to bring its benefits to the pioduction floor (Refer back to Rocth 
hsbergers “X’ Chart for an understanding of this phenomenon ) Specific 
benefits are 

1 Higlici rate of output 

2 Improved quality of product 

3 I'ewer grievances and conflicts 

4. Reduced turnover, absenteeism, and tardiness 

lf Robert N MeMurry, “The Case for Benevolent Autocracy, Harvard Business 
flcvicu, Januarv-February, 1958, pp 82-90 
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5 Increased income for distribution to those involved in the enter 

prise 

Regardless of its advantages, participation cannot be suddenly and 
rashly installed Management should proceed with caution, building each 
improvement upon a past success—but by all means management should 
proceed' 

MANAGEMENT METHODS TO ENCOURAGE PARTICIPATION 

A number of new terms such as 'consultive supervision and inul 
tiple management have arisen during the last thirty jears in management 
to describe different plans of participation These new terms m sc\enl in 
stances are simply a formalized mme for existing methods of participition 
but in other instances new participative ideas and procedures have been 
developed In either case, these terms are a s\mbol of a new look repre 
sented bv management s (and the social scientist s) increasing interest in 
participation as a means of getting teamwoik in oigani/ations 

I he pirticipativc methods which ire discussed will lllnstntc the wide 
applicability of pirticipation Sonic methods, for example, work best with 
managers, other plans apply to employees Some use formil committees 
others work inform ills I lit methods are consultive supcnision demo 
cratic supervision production committees suggestion proginns and mill 
tiple management Managers who use these—and other—methods of pir 
ticipation are conveniently called participative managers 

Consultive Supervision Consultive supervision, also called consults 
tive supervision, 1 is the term which describes a manager s general cffoits to 
develop informal participation, with minor emphasis on formal commit 
tees and procedures It is the kind of participation which a manager cm 
apply even though Ins boss docs not apply it \o new policies aie rcqiuicd, 
and existing authority responsibility relationships are not affected Consul 
tive supcnision, as the name implies, meins that the manager consults 
with Ins employees on key problems which affect them, in order to get 
them to think about those problems and contribute their own ideas before 
he makes decisions This approach requires that a manager be genuinely 
receptive to ideas of his men so that they can perceive that then ideas are 
useful A manager applying consultive supervision must have the hunnhtv 
to admit that he docs not know more than ill his men together and that 
his ideas are not always best IIis attitude is the important factor, rather 
than the pioccdure itself, because his men will quickly perceive the super 
ficiality of any procedure which is not underwritten by a genuine desire for 
employee ideas 

17 I he term and idea were first presented as a concept by II H Carey in "Con 
sultative Supervision/' Nations Business, April, 1937 
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Consultive supervision docs not weaken a manager's formal authority 
because he still retains the right to decide It normally should strengthen 
his informal authouty because his consultation with employees and re¬ 
sponse to their ideas help to make him their representative as well as the 
employers A number of important byproducts come from consultive 
supervision such as better communication and grievance settlement be 
cause both parties better understand each others problems Two major 
conveniences of consultive supervision arc that a manager can consult with 
his men at anv time, without having to fit the straitjacket required bv for 
mil committee procidurc, and he can consult with an> number of his 
men ranging from one to his whole group If he consults his whole group, 
he has the option of talking to them either as a unit or one by one 

Democratic Supervision Democratic supervision makes a greater 
shift of decision making responsibility to the group In some instances the 
supervisor delegates decisionmaking authority to his group so com 
plctcly that he docs not proceed until group decision is teached on matters 
referred to it If the group docs not decide, this is the supervisor s cue that 
no action should be taken Although he theorcticallv retains ultimate au 
thontv in practice he shares it with his group In consultive supervision the 
leader tvpicalls brings problems to his group so tint thur advice and deci 
sions will affect his decision, but in dcmocntic supervision the leider brings 
problems to the group for their decision usually under his guidincc In 
these instances, he is a decision leader rather than the sole decision 
maker ,H 

lhe democratic supervisor obviouslv dots not let his group mike all 
dccrions affecting it In the first place decisions can occur onlv within the 
area of job freedom as described earlier in this chapter I ach group in a 
coordinated pioduction unit for example, cannot determine its own davs 
and hours of work Neither can it veto any decision already made higher 
up for that would be unlimited power In the second place, onlv a few of 
the total number of decisions arc brought to the group otherwise it would 
spend its whole da> deciding What is meant is that the democratic super 
visor brings to his group a sufficient number of problems to cause them to 
feel that their creativity is being used and that they are adequitclv involved 
in determining the affairs which affect their work The feeling or climate 
of participation is the important factor, not the number of decisions 

Although the supervisor is not the authority when engigmg in demo¬ 
cratic discussion with his group, lie continues to exercise a number of con 
trols 


1 He keeps the discussion within the area of job freedom 

2 He keeps the discussion on the subject 

18 Norman R F Maier, Principles of Human Relations , New York John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc, 1952 
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3. He serves in the role of expert, bringing important facts and ideas 
to the discussion. 

4. lie presents subjects as problems so that discussion is directed at 
problem-solving, rather than pointless debate. 

5. lie facilitates communication. 

The main process by which democratic supervision occurs is group 
discussion, whereas consultive supervision can also be practiced on a 
man-to-man basis between a supervisor and an individual employee. Since 
democratic supervision emphasizes gioup discussion, it may be termed the 
“group-dynamics approach" to participation. It generally has both the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of group dynamics discussed in the preceding 
chapter. Its current application at work is limited because (1) the idea of a 
manager as decision-leader in contrast to decision-maker appears to be con¬ 
trary' to several long-established management concepts, and (2) both super 
visors and employees currently lack the attitudes and skills to reap demo¬ 
cratic supervision's potential benefits. More experience with it is needed to 
determine just how useful it will be. 

Production Committees. Production committees arc groups formally 
organized to consider work problems and composed jointly of worker and 
management representatives. They have been used for decades, especially 
in railroading and clothing manufacturing; and on occasion they have pio- 
duced excellent results. 18 They are applicable to both unionized and non 
unionized organizations. The difference between “joint consultation" with 
worker representatives in production committees and “negotiation" with 
union representatives in collective bargaining is illustrated in Pigure 22-3. 
Consultation emphasizes a mutual attempt to cooperate in solving a prob¬ 
lem. Usually, however, subjects which are “strictly bargaining matters" arc 
excluded from the scope of production committees. 

In spite of their age, production committees liase had a checkered 
record of success, hi some industries they have been successful, but not in 
others. Some companies have used them for a while, but then dropped 
them. Production committees proved especially worthwhile in wartime. 
Over 5,000 committees were registered with the War Production Hoard 
in September, 1944. Though this figure is impressive, Troxell suggests that 
performance was much less impressive. He thinks that many were mere 

19 An early analysis of these committees in the garment industry and railioads is 
reported in Sumner Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management, Washington 
The Brookings Institution, 1941. Analysis of experience in Woild War II is made m 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, Labor and Management m a Common Enterprise , Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. A postwar analysis of production committees 
and other programs for labor management cooperation is reported in Krncst Dale, 
Greater Productivity through Labor-Management Cooperation , American Management 
Association Research Report, no. 14, New York, 1949. 
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Fig. 22-3. Differences between negotiation and consultation. (Source: National In¬ 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, Joint Consultation in British Industry, London: 
Staples Press, Ltd., 1952, p. 30. Used with permission.) 


paper organizations and that at least 2,000 performed routine activities 
not related to production. He estimates, “Perhaps 500 committees gave 
real attention to matters directly affecting production.” 20 

One reason for the poor performance record of production committees 
is that management and labor have lacked the human relations skill to 
utilize them. This impediment will be removed in time, but other impedi¬ 
ments arc not so easily pushed aside. Some union leaders feci that produc¬ 
tion committees are a surreptitious device for a speed-up. Others believe 
that unions should not become involved in “management work” related to 
production, because it will weaken the union's role. A number of employers 
object to “letting the union (or workers) manage the plant.” As a further 
deterrent there is the ever-present possibility that the committees will be¬ 
come bogged in red tape, lose continuity because of infrequent meetings, 
or otherwise become impotent. Because of these problems production com¬ 
mittees may continue to play a minor participative role under normal con¬ 
ditions. Other practices such as consultive supervision tend to be more 
applicable. 

Suggestion Programs. Suggestion programs are formal plans to en¬ 
courage individual employees to recommend work improvements. Usually 
only operative workers are eligible to participate, and some payment or 
other recognition is given for accepted suggestions. Awards total over $15 
million annually in the United States according to the National Associa¬ 
tion of Suggestion Systems. 

'Though suggestion programs have been more successful than produc¬ 
tion committees, the programs need careful “feeding and watering” in 
order to flourish. One human relations weakness is that they exist primarily 

2u John P. Troxell, Employee Understanding and Teamwork for Greater Produc¬ 
tivity , New Yotk: National Association of Manufacturers, 1954, p. 65. 
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by written communication; hence the motivation that comes from face-to- 
face interaction is lacking. The employee communicates by filling out 
papers (a task at which most employees are not adept) and then he typically 
is not further involved until he is told (often by letter) "It’s accepted" or 
“It is not accepted." He seldom really participates in the consideiation of 
his ideas; other persons do that for him. 

A second suggestion-program weakness is the tendency of the average 
supervisor to resent employee suggestions, because he looks upon them as 
criticisms of his ability and efficiency. He feels, "If my men can tell higher 
management how to improve my department, then 1 must be doing a poor 
job." One answer to this problem is the kind of higher-management sup¬ 
port which gives a supervisor credit for a high suggestion rate in his depart 
ment and which sells him with the philosophy that all einplovees can have 
good ideas. Another answer is to gi\e him some financial return for sugges¬ 
tions accepted in his department, such as 10 per cent of total payments to 
his men. 

Just as supervisors resent suggestions, specialized staff personnel ma\ 
resent them even more when the suggestions apply to their specialty. Manv 
a good idea has died, not because someone failed to suggest it, but because 
some specialist rejected it partly for emotional reasons. 

An even more difficult problem with suggestion programs is the cm 
ployee's reluctance to suggest any improvement which will make produc¬ 
tion more efficient and thus deprive fellow workeis of employment. lie 
also hesitates to make any proposals which cause other employees to have 
to produce more (even though the work is made easier) because he knows 
they may retaliate by rejecting him socially or using other pressures. On 
occasion employees have derided suggestion winners with the comment 
"You benefited [by means of the award] from our loss." The result in many 
instances is that employees do not dare to make production suggestions. 
Instead, they emphasize personal needs, such as better locker space. 

A study made by Davis in a large manufacturing company found that 
only 22 per cent of the suggestions related to production improvements. 
The other 78 per cent concerned personal needs such as relocated time 
clocks, parking-lot improvements, and water fountains. This heavy em¬ 
phasis on personal needs existed even though the maximum award for ac¬ 
cepted suggestions on this subject was only one-fortieth of the maximum 
paid for suggestions on production improvements. 21 

Suggestion awards, like any other payment system, present problems 
of fairness. Should developmental costs of the suggestion be charged 
against the first year’s savings? Just what is a fair distribution of savings 
between employer and employee? If the amount is too low, the employee 
feels cheated. If it is too high, other employees may claim an interest in it 

21 Keith Davis, “Suggestion Programs and Productivity/* Personnel Journal , Febru 
ary, 1952, pp. 339-341. 
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or the employee may take his winnings and retire. In one company the 
employee with the largest award (nearly $30,000) promptly retired and 
bought a farm! It is probably neither practical nor equitable to pay an in¬ 
dividual the entire savings from a major suggestion, but existing payment 
plans might be improved. Perhaps part of the savings might go into a 
profit-sharing fund, vacation lottery, or fund for major medical expenses. 
At least, fresh thinking is needed to keep suggestion programs apace with 
modern human relations needs. Too many programs are run the way they 
were many years ago. Suggestion programs are workable and have a place in 
paiticipativc management; however, their role is limited because of their 
nairow scope (i.e., only suggestions) and their emphasis on the written word. 
Face-to-face practices have broader usefulness in participative manage¬ 
ment. 

Multiple Management. Multiple management is a participative prac¬ 
tice started in 1932 at McCormick and Company pnmailly for junior 
executives.* 2 It uses formal advisory committees of junior executives for 
the purpose of cieating ideas, screening ideas from committee members or 
other sources, giving junior executives more participation, developing their 
executive ability, and broadening their expcilcnce. 

Multiple management has been used successfully around the world in 
hundreds of companies, both unionized and nonunionized. Its central core 
is a junioi board of directors which is given the opportunity to study any 
problem and to recommend courses of action. Employer information is 
made freely available to them, and their meetings are unrestrained by the 
presence of any senior executives. Members set their own b)laws and ro¬ 
tate their membership. Only two “brakes” arc put upon the board. First, 
all recommendations must be unanimous, which cncouiages the board to 
recommend only the better ideas on which all can agree, and which places 
responsibility for the recommendation on each member. Second, no recom¬ 
mendation becomes effective until the president or senior board approves 
it, which is a means of retaining ultimate top-management control. In 
practice this second “brake” is seldom needed when the plan is working 
well. At McCormick and Company, for example, only 6 out of 2,109 rec¬ 
ommendations were rejected in the first five years of multiple management. 

As it eventually developed at McCormick and Company, multiple 
management also used specialized junior boards such as a factory board, 
sales board, and institutional sales board. The use of these specialized 
boards depends somewhat on the size of a firm and its own particular 
problems. Obviously a small company of only 300 persons would have no 
need for the additional specialized boards. 

Multiple management has proved itself as a participative practice for 

22 Charles P. McCormick, Multiple Management , New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938, and Charles P. McCormick, The Power of People , New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 
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management, especially for the sometimes-overlooked middle managers It 
is an excellent was to bring new blood into the top management structure 
and to train men as the\ move up It taps the reserve ol cicativitv which 
middle managers sometimes do not get to use, and it cncourigcs them to 
take on responsibilities is npidh as thc\ aie able I he result is a plan 
which helps meet their age old desire to participate and does so in a was 
that benefits managers workeis owners, and customers alike As with am 
plan, there lia\c been occasiona 1 failures Two pnmt reasons arc lack of 
gtnumt support b\ top management and suppression of free committee 
discussion because senior executives attend meetings 

summary 

Participation offcis potential for lnghci productivits and better human 
relations because it releases man s ucativc powers and iestores human dig 
mt\ Participation is the muit il and emotion il imulumuit ol a person 
m a group situation vs Inch encourages lum to contribute to gioup gods 
and share responsibility in them 1 xpeninents b\ Roethhsbergcr Basclas 
and Cocli and 1 icnch first suggested its importance it woik 1 luougli p u 
tiupation, cmplosccs become ego involved rather than much task 
involved, because managers slnre pioblcms md ideas with their groups b\ 
means of social delegation Sharing docs not weaken ultimate tu inlgemcnt 
formal authority 

[here are a number of prerequisites to effective participation l ach 
situation presents different combinations of these prerequisites, which 
means that different degrees of participation fit different situations 1 lie 
principal degrees are mutual understanding advice and authoritv \ 
number of unions shy awav from the list two degrees bccuisc tlicv feel 
these tvpcs of participation weaken their role as a challenger of manage 
ment practices Management usuallv objects to union puticipation which 
has authority 

Several paihcipatrvc plans have been developed for both mmagers 
and worlers, but no one plan is self sufficient and all inclusive Better 
practice is to use a workable combination of several plans which will give 
balanced recognition to the over all participative needs of employees 1 his 
is the job—and the opportumts-of participative management, because 
participation rather than merely employing the worker integrates him into 
the whole industrial process 

Questions 

] What is meant bv the term "participation"? 

2 Does the use of participation tend to weaken a manager's authority"* 
Explain 
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5 Discuss the prerequisites that are nccessarv for effective puticipation 

4 Lxplam the difference between 

a Lgo involvement and task imolvenicnt (Allport’s terms) 
b Social delegation and formal delegation bv a supervisor 
c r Ilie niutuil understanding and advisors dcgiees of participation 
d Consultive supervision and democratic supervision 

5 Appraise the comment ‘Managers lnvc enough participation llicv 
aic on the inside’ and make ill the decisions so thev ccitainh don’t need anv 
pirticipitivc aids like multiple management 

f> Select a sm ill business vshicli most persons in vom class know some 
thing ibout such is the college bookstore oi a drv eleiner and develop a 
pirtieipitive management program for it 

Supplementary Readings 

C r if John R Junior Boards of 1 xccutt\es \ Management J raining Procedure, 
\ T cw Vnk H upci md Brothcis 19 

D lie I mest Gnaitr Productmly through I ahor Management Cooperation, 
\mcTicm Mmagement \ssociation Rest nth Repent no 14 New \ork, 
1949 

koh] i Jm \ Polish ractory A Case Study of \\ orkus Participation in De¬ 
cision Making Lexington k\ l T m\crsit\ of Kcntuckv Piess 1900 
Mini Norm in R I Principles of Human Rchitions v New ^ ork John A\ ilev 
md Sons, Inc 1952 

McCormick Clinics P Multiple Managenunt New >ork Harper and Broth 
cis 1958 

Nationll Institute of Industrial Psvchologv Joint Consultation in Bntn>h 
Industry , London Staples Press, I td 1952 
Iroxell John P hmplnyci Understanding and leamwork for Greater Pro¬ 
ducts lty, New Aork Nationil Association of Minufacturcrs 1954 Lt 
Rush 1 oland Meinonal Studv, no 2 

Viooni, Victor H Soittc Personality Determinants of the Effects of Par¬ 
ticipation, Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice Hall Inc, 1960 
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WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


A\ ages have to be interpreted as earners of social 

value 

I J Roi rHLISDTRt I R AND \\ III IA\1 J DlCkSON 1 

No limn in being L\actl\ fits a job description 

Ernisi Dali 2 


I oi twentv four )(ars a man worked as bank teller in j small town lie was 
senior man imong three tellers and on rue occisions when both bank 
officus were awav, he was left in clmgc of tlie hmk In his community he 
w is a respected bnsincssm in lie belonged to t downtown business club 
and was an elder in his chinch Rccentlv, he eon fide d to a trusted friend, 
1 m looking for anothei job—just am thing to get awav fiom that bank ” 
1 urther cjucstioning revealed that he had been quite satisfied with his job 
and was still satisfied, except foi one event Because of a local labor short 
age one teller s position went unfilled for three months hinallv the bank in 
desperation recruited a ^oung, untrained man from another city In order 
to get him the bank pud him a nionthlv silar) S25 higher than the 
senior teller was receiving' I he scnioi teller considered himself bypassed 
and forgotten His whole world had come tumbling down the da\ he 
learned of the new teller's rate He felt that his community social standing 
had collapsed and that Ins personal dignity was destroved The man he was 
training was earning $25 more! 

r lhis ease illustrates how relative wage rates are important to cm 
ploytes and how, as stated m the quotation introducing this chapter, wage 
relationships carry immense social value Management has not always recog 
m/td their social importance to workers In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries as the business svstem grew, the philosophy of “the 

1 Management and the Worker , C anibridgc Mass Harvard University Press, 
1 939, p 557 

2 Organization Troublemakers," Think August, 1959, p 34 
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economic man arose Man was supposed to want primarily money, there 
foie, mont) produced direct motivation—the more money, the more moti 
vation Roethlisbergcr and his followers successfully buried the economic 
man concept b\ showing that all economic incentives operated through 
the attitudes of workers in the social system to produce an mdircct inccn 
tivc I conomic incentives were carriers of soci il v lluc 

It is evident that money is important to employees for a number of 
reasons Ccrtainlv money is \aluablc because of the goods and services that 
can be purchased with it I Ins is its economic value as a medium of ex 
change for allocation of economic icsouices Some pcisons pciccivc montv 
as concerning only economics and consequently, being outside the scope of 
human relations however money is ilso a social medium of exchange We 
cannot escape the fact that money c lrncs social values llong with its cco 
nomie values, thus becoming a dual medium of exchange hence money is 
of genuine relevance to liuman relations All of us have seen its impor 
tancc as a status symbol for those who have it and can thus save it spend 
it conspicuously, or give it generously Observe that when one person Ins 
another as his restiunnt guest, he mav tip moic gcneiouslv thin usual 
because of an unconscious status drive to show tint he is generous rich 
enough to be careless with money, or something else Money does have 
status value, both when it is being received and being spent It represents 
to an employee whit his supervisor thinks of him 111 more llun meie cco 
nomie terms It is also an indication of one employee s rchtive status com 
pared with other employees Research his shown tint intern il wage align 
ment is very important for this reason I mallv, to the miser, money has 
intnnsic value by itself Pethaps it brings security or 1 feeling of success or 
has inherent beauty to this person M my of us arc miserly about some 
objects, ranging from books to sci shells and as a cracker birrcl philosopher 
once said If you insist on collecting something I can t think of 1 better 
thing than money Indeed, money his as nuny values as it has possessors 
It is essentially an economic and social medium of exchange 

Management is interested m getting maximum lesults fiom the money 
it spends Since its iesourccs and its time are limited, it sometimes poses 
the question 1 Which is more important to employees, economic mccntiv es 
or human relations? Such a question is rather meaningless Botli are nn 
portant Tach affects the other in an interwoven pattern The real question 
is not economic incentives or human relations, but rather how to integrate 
the two activities most successfully Management's human relations respon 
sibility is to piovidc psychic income along with economic income Neither 
is sufficient by itself 

Wage incentives are discussed m the next chapter This chapter dis 
cusses general aspects of wage administration, including job evaluation, per 
formance rating, profit sharing, and a “wage pyramid' for viewing the 
whole wage program 
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JOB EVALUATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

Job evaluation is an accepted management practice which sets each 
job value into proper relation with each other, primarily for wage purposes. 
It provides what is usually called an internal alignment of jobs. This align¬ 
ment is established by a scientific procedure which is sometimes considered 
to be so objective that most human relations conflicts over wages are re¬ 
moved. Wage relationships are perceived as being mostly an automatic 
functioning of the program’s formulas. But there is no automatically func¬ 
tioning system from the viewpoint of the manager who wants his clerk 
moved to a higher grade or of the worker who wants a wage increase above 
his limit. These individuals know that job evaluation is run by people and 
that people are subjective. As one employee put it, “The system can be 
used to change a grade or rate just as well as it’s used to hold grades and 
rates in line." Good leadership uses this subjectivity wisely, instead of 
denying its existence. 

Union Participation. When workers aie represented by a union, it be¬ 
comes a party to many of the human relations problems which arise. A 
fundamental question is whether llie union shall participate in designing 
and installing job evaluation and, if so, to what degree. 

Attitudes of the parties toward participation are significant, but this 
varies considerably among companies and unions. Sometimes the union, 
desiring to remove wage inequities for its members, demands and gets a 
job evaluation plan. In 011 c survey of 500 companies, 11 pei cent of them 
reported that their job-evaluation plans were set up at union request and 
34 pci cent said the union helped pick the plan to be used. 8 Job evaluation 
may especially help tlie union by making wagc-gricvance settlements easier 
and reducing intraunion conflict between occupational groups. Support for 
job evaluation appears to be stronger among local union leaders and weaker 
among international leadciship. This adds to management’s uncertainty in 
job evaluation because it can never be sure that the international union 
will not step in to veto a plan which management has cooperatively worked 
out with tlic local union. This type of setback is becoming rare, but as late 
as 1947 Baker and True reported that three of five top union officers inter¬ 
viewed were opposed to accepting job evaluation under any circumstances. 4 

The union can rationally justify participation in job evaluation be¬ 
cause it directly affects the basic union function of collective bargaining. 
By participating, the union is able to air its viewpoints and assure that its 
interests are represented. If it has voting rights, it may even veto details of 

8 “Survey Shows Employers Happy with Job Evaluation Programs,*' Business 
Weefe, Oct. 29, 1960, p. 75. 

4 Helen Balcei and John M. True, The Operation of Job Evaluation Plans , Prince¬ 
ton, N.J.; Industrial Relations Section, Pnnceton University, 1947, p. 72. Pages 80-83 
contain several quotations of expressed union attitudes. 
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the plan But if it does participate, it accepts certain responsibilities to sup 
port before its membership the plan vs Inch it has advocated 1 Ins meins 
that a union lcadu mav have to tell 1 worker that the union believes Ins 
pirtitular rate grievance is unjustified and the union will not support it 
Hus is a chore which some union Iciders prefer to avoid hence tliev do 
not want the rcsponsibilils of p irticipiting in a job e\ dilation plan 

Management occasional encourages union participation in order to 
get union support 111 selling job evaluition to emplo\ees As one consult 
ant put it, Pirticipition helps to get job cvaliution lcccpted ind keep it 
acceptable Pirticipation is not a magic woul it does not 111 tomilicills 
ensure success Mail) compimts line tncel j^iitieipition uul found it un 
satisfactorv because (1) the union used the situation loi the primir) pui 
pose of gaming birg lining objectives (2j union leprescntatncs were lfrnd 
to commit themselves to ippro\e an\ pi 111 and (3/ too much tune w is 
spent discussing rites Other 111 lnagcments have coopcntncl) designed 
a plan with their union 011 K to have it bilk and refuse to let the pi 111 bt 
installed 

1 here ire four different degrees of pirticijntion each with potcntnll) 
different human relations results In the first 111 st nice the union purtici 
pates for information only I his differs tiom noinnl commume ltion pio 
eedurcs to the extent that union representitivts attend ill committee 
meetings and ire otherwise in on iction is it lnppens rdliei thin being 
told about ll afterward Management follows this policv when it licsitdcs 
to allow unions a voice in the progrmi, but according to accepted com 
munication principles, it desires to keep employees mfoimcd so tint tliev 
will have greater faith 111 the pi 111 Under this condition union rcjiresenta 
tives primarilv listen inti isk questions 1 hev are lpt to feel left out and 
frustrated and management receives no benefit of their advice come 
quentlv, this plan is probably inferior to ordinary communication without 
participation 

In some cases the union not wishing to share responsibility for the 
program, but nevertheless desiring to pirticipatc, finds its mtcicsts best 
served bv advising nunagcmcnt of its ideas and viewpoint throughout the 
program I his is advisory participation In this plan, the evaluation com 
mittee has the benefit of the union s viewpoint, suggestions, and intimate 
job knowledge I his approach may be of real assistance in building the 
plan if there is not opposition 111 principle Where there is basic opposi 
tion, this type of participation can lead to hostile harassment, obstruc 
tionism, and bickering, so management should try to get agreement on the 
principle of job evaluation before establishing advisor) participation 

A third plan is joint administration subject to management veto I lit 
union actually shares authority and responsibility with management in the 


B Ibid , p 26 
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design and administration of the plan, subject to veto by top management 
Undei favorable conditions, this veto would not be used, but it is always 
there to presene managements basic authority to direct the enterprise 
Usually the dcsict used is a joint committee cqualK composed of manage 
incut and union representatives 1 he union also lias a de facto \cto be 
cause its membership cm refuse to work under the job evaluation plan 
Joint administration gives union members considerable powci which thev 
cm use to weaken management autlioritv in the enterprise, therefore it is 
ippropri itc onlv when genuine cooperation alieady exists Under such eon 
ditions it Ins been successful m seveial instances 

\ fouith pi in is pure joint administration , in which a joint committee 
composed ccjmllv of niaingeinuit md labor idmmistcrs job e\ llmtion 
this is llinost equivalent to i birgunmg committee because eithei group 
mi\ obstruct the otlici unless tlieie is some appcil to an arbitrator I his 
tv pc of committee is basicillv ineffective for managing 1 job tvahi ition 
pim becmsc it licks a ccntril control and it tikes fioin mmigLinciit its 
ncccssu) authontv to minigc djv to dav operations No problem exists is 
long as mmigcment and the joint committee hive the snne viewpoint 
but when m in lgcnient ind the joint committee do not see eve to cvc 
miiiigcnicnt is clear!) without authontv to control the piogiam and thus 
conrilmite it with othci relitcd management progruns scull is pci form 
nice 1 iting 1 ffeetivc hunnn relations c umot develop undei these conch 
tions llill md llool comment thd when tlie right to txcrc/sc a manage 
men/ function is delegited to a joint coinniittec, then the union acquires 
a veto pnwei over management I he better approieh is ten in inagement 
to be free to tike action, which is then subject to chillengc through the 
gnev nice procedure 

Winch pirticipativc plan, if anv shill a management use 7 Gencrillv 
the greater the stitc of existing cooperation between 1 iboi md minjgc 
ment the greiter the p irticipation can be I his meins tint m conflict 
situations extensive participation cm bring moie pioblems than it alle 
vntes Lvcn with the best labor relations cooperation seldom goes bevond 
the advisor) paiticipation stage In job evaluation the practice of partici 
pition is prnnanlv a result of cooperation rathci than a came of it 

The Union Steward. If there is a union no matter ulnt dcgicc of 
participation there is, or what reasons there are behind it the steward 
becomes the kev union man in the success of a job evaluation plan Job 
evaluation is in piactice quite sensitive to cinplovte attitudes, and the 
steward is in the kev ‘opposition position for developing attitudes In 

0 I he entire |ob evalu ition plan of course mav be sublet to collutwc bargaining 
This l)pc of policy determination is quite different from div today numgenient of 
job evaluation 

7 I ec H Hill and Charles R Hook Management at the Bargaining Table , New 
York McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc 1945 pp 65-66 
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his efforts to protect employee interests he will usually look for what is 
wrong with the plan, not what is right, consequently, he must be caie 
fully oriented to both the theory and practice of his company's job 
evaluation plan After all, if job evaluation is as good as management sa\s 
it is, it will sene the stewards interests, too 1 One cmploscc relations 
director, whose company has a successful )ob evaluation plan, states that 
the union steward must be convinced that the plan is worthwhile and that 
he has some responsibilities related to it 8 

Since wage rates pin such ail unpoitant part in grievances ht must 
he assured tint job evaluation will not eliminate or jeopardize Ins job 
and that, as a steward, he has ccrtnn responsibilities to ins unit md it 
is his dut\ to be full} informed on fundanientds so is to be m 1 position 
to explain evaluitions in gcnenl or cvduitc m\ job in Ins sution 

Since the steward usually is not trained 111 management techniques 
considerable effort mav have to be expended to give him adeqmte hick 
ground to deal with job evaluation problems 111 Ins unit All too often 
management though accepting the stew aid in nonnil union relations will 
ignore him in job c\ dilation or will hnrrv through a description of the 
plan, giving the steward onlv enough to confuse hnn and cause his oppo 
sition to the plan Before giving the steward a one hour discussion of All 
You Need to know about Job 1 valuation man igcincnt might well ask 
itself, How long did it take me to understand the plan 7 On the other 
hand, the union itself mvy choose to give its stewards a job-cv lluition 
background 

The Supervisor and Job Evaluation \s discussed m an earlier chapter, 
the supervisor is the kevstone in an orgarn/ition His role in job ev ilmtion 
is especially important because he is the person who handles its dav b\ dav 
operating problems Ilis ability to interpret and administer the plan will 
be the measure of his leadership lie must take the general pi in and flex 
it to meet the specific needs of his people 1 he w \y he handles the plan 
largelv determines the number and seriousness of grievances about it 
Since he must administer job evaluation at the operative level, he will want 
to understand it thoroughh and participate 111 policy making to the extent 
possible It is essential for him to keep Ins eye on objectives of the plan 
instead of getting lost in numberless details of procedure lit is the focal 
point of several human relations problems which will now be discussed 
Human Problems in Job Evaluation. Once job evaluation is m prog 
ress, a basic problem is its subjective versus its objective nature If a point 
plan is used, questions arise concerning what point value shall be assigned 
to each factor Shall there be job classes 7 If so, how many 7 Should Mary 
Austin's job be Grade 3 or Grade 4 7 Questions of this type require 

■ P W Jones in Principles and Applications of Job Evaluation , National Indus 
trial Conference Boird Studies in Personnel Policy no 62 p 4 
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judgments which arc partly or mostly subjective At this point most par¬ 
ticipants begin to realize that though job evaluation is supposed to be 
objective, it is more accurately an objective procedure for implementing 
subjective decisions 

Job evaluation is not an absolute and final determinant of rates, 
rathci it is a ^vstematic way of implementing policies about wages and 
job icl itmnsliips One of the grayest human relations mistakes that can 
be nndc is for those in chugc of job e\ lluition to treat it as if it were 
in igKills ihsohitc uid objective In such cases managements eyes are 
bhml t ) the rc d pt >blcms hidden in mim w lge grievances 

\ pi obi cm relit id to objutmty is the complicated nature of the job 
ev ihnlion process \t ett which \ mdeis understanding and makes the situa¬ 
tion ripe for suspic on How mny average workers can be expected to 
undirstind even a simple point proccduie such as the following actual 
ca c 7 


Jcb fictor for i point pi in were cstiblishcd arbitrarily Then each factor 
was ubdiuded into digues md point \ lines were issigntd on an ibstract 
c iIl I ich deju*- hid a ruu,e of tince values Job descriptions wcie used to 
ssign point v dues to t ich job Ihui a wage sut\c\ was nndc to determine 
iiudim iitcs which wcie tilled to l trend line bv the method of least squares 
Se eii job clissts of sO points c ich were cstiblishid and c ich was assigned 
i i mge of 20 per cent adpisttd to the nearest dollar 

Min> workeis and some managers view this procedure as simply 
m ithem ltic ll mumbo jumbo to hide certain flaws m the plan or to 
justifv certain viewpoints I ick of understanding permits suspicions to 
grow Ihe obvious mswci to tin pioblcin is more communication, but 
this lppioach oversimplifies the problem It is next to impossible to get 
even employee to under tind the pi in, even if it is feasible costwisc In 
some ciscs moic eominiinic ltion imy actually mcieasc problems Ac 
unite connnumcation requires thit the subjective ictions be told along 
with the objective ones which may give rise to ldditional suspicions 

I he pioblcm of compile ition can be reduced bv using a simpler plan, 
but this may introduce greater inequities so that no net problem reduc 
tion occurs A sounder ipproich is first, to get all workers to understand 
the basic philosophy and key steps of job evaluition but not to confuse 
the employees with det uls (llthougli they should know that details are 
open and available to interested individuals) Second, they should know 
who is dncctmg the job evaluition Then employee confidence in the 
purpose and judgment of this group should be encouraged In this way, 
though they cannot know all tint is happening, the) can feel that their 
interests arc protected \s discussed earlier, one wav to accomplish this 
is through employee participation however, participation also can be 
overdone if management adopts it unequivocally without recognizing its 
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CHAPTER 23 


WORKERS' INFORMAL MANAGEMENT'S FORMAL 

JOB HIERARCHY JOB HIERARCHY 



STENOGRAPHER 


- | STENOG R APHER _ 



Fig. 23-1. Conflict tends to arise where worker and management job values differ 
(example from an office). 


limitations. One office organization set up evaluation committees in each 
department, with review committees at successive levels higher up. There 
was great participation and enthusiasm, so much so that committee mem¬ 
bers began emphasizing their own departments and occupational groups to 
the detriment of all others. There was much departmental conflict, com¬ 
promising, and eventual distortion of the plan. Furthermore, all this 
wrangling was done on company time, causing an excessive installation cost 
for the plan. 

Another human problem in job evaluation is the conflict of workers’ 
informal job values and management's formal values established by the 
job plan. Job-evaluation plans typically do not rate all value items. Factors 
important to workers arc overlooked, such as overtime on certain jobs, 
extra privileges permitted by a “good'’ supervisor, steadiness of work, and 
interpersonal sociability of the work group. Savlcs concludes that “no job 
evaluation plan can take into account the multiplicity of objective and 
subjective factors used by workers themselves in rating jobs." fl lie states 
that the conflict of woiker values and management values in shop jobs 
tends to be less at the extremes of the rate scale and greater near the 
center. At the lower extreme, which is the unskilled group, both workers 
and management mostly emphasize the same elements, such as poor 
working conditions, hazards, and heavy physical requirements. At the 
skilled level, both groups also tend to emphasize the same things, such as 
training, experience, and ability. But in the semiskilled mid-ground the 
determinants of a job's “value" are less clear-cut, and the incumbents 
may haggle about slight changes in job content and value. 

These worker values result in an informal job hierarchy within any 
group. If the informal and the formal job hierarchy do not agree, conflict 
tends to arise as illustrated in Figure 23-1, which compares worker and 
management values for four office jobs. The workers tagged the job of 

B Leonard R. Sayles, "Worker Values in fob Evaluation,” Personnel, January, 1954, 
p. 270. 
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addressograph operator lower than clerk 1, because the former required 
more lifting and was dirtier, noisier, and more monotonous. For the same 
reasons, management rated the job higher and considered that it was above 
the beginning job of clerk 1. Management wanted to hire employees as 
clerk 1 and promote them to addressograph operator, but the employees 
wanted new girls to stait with “the machine job” and then be "promoted” 
to clerk 1. Management’s solution to the problem was to designate both 
jobs as "hiring” or beginning jobs. 

Essentially, the conflict between formal and informal values is this: 
How wav equity best be achieved within the framework of objective pro¬ 
cedures? When wage rates are assigned to job values, usually it is dis¬ 
covered that some persons are already earning above the maximum for 
their job. These arc called "red-circle rates.” For the sake of equity, typi- 
cally each person is permitted to keep his icd-circle rate, but management 
attempts to upgrade him as soon as possible to a job permitting his existing 
rate. If a man’s rate is far out of line, if he refuses to cooperate in upgrad¬ 
ing, or if his work effort decreases, there is greater reason to readjust his 
rate. But even here the equity of the total situation must be considered— 
equity as seen by the man, by the work group, by the managers who must 
live with their decision, and by the community. I shall illustrate this point 
with an extreme example which recently came to my attention. 

A vci\ large mining company recently installed a job-evaluation svstern 
for lesser managers. It was immediately evident that Jot- Smith, first-level super¬ 
visor, earned a rate so fai out of line that normal promotions or general wage 
increases would not soon ahsoih the ovciage. (He w*as not the owner’s son! 
That’s another storv.) Investigations further disclosed that he was disinterested 
in working foi promotion. His supervisory performance was sahsfacloiy onlv. 
What should be done? 

Management decided, "No change.” Here is the story. Eighteen years 
ago the firm had a disastrous undcrgiound fire. Joe Smith was officially ciedited 
with preventing the certain death of 275 men lij preventing panic and per¬ 
sonally leading them to safety. To do this he used intelligent situational 
judgment to disregard official safety instructions which, in this special case, 
were unworkable. IIis action saved the company several million dollars in 
indemnity payments, public censure, and so on. Management chose to reward 
Joe with generous wage increases over the years. Everyone knew of this and 
felt that it was fair. 

Further, to the men, Joe is a symbol of safety in the mine—a cool 
head in time of danger. He is an inspiring speaker on safety. To many workers 
lie is “Mr. Safety.” But he has no official safety assignments; lienee the job 
description cannot show this special situation. To do so would be fitting the 
job description to the man. Joe is happy. The men aie happy. Probably Joe, 
the workers, and the community would be shocked if his rate were cut dras¬ 
tically or if he were given a big, new, and undeserved job to match his 
high rate. Would a change in either direction be “fair”? As management put 
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it, “The total program is desirable, but in this case why ruin a good situation 
just to get two figures aligned on a chart?” As I would put it, any objective 
procedure requires human interpretation when it concerns people. 

Job evaluation sometimes changes promotional patterns and thereby 
establishes new human relations problems because it affects employees' 
plans and hopes for progress up the promotional ladder. On occasion, a 
worker spends years preparing for a job which pays a few dollars more 
each week. Then a job evaluation occurs, and his job is rated equally with 
his former job. I 11 effect, this nullifies his years of prepaiation and wait¬ 
ing. He will approach his next promotion “opportunity” more wanly. 
Job evaluation and the promotional ladder arc closely related. One estab¬ 
lishes the job structure, while the other determines the flow of employees 
through the structure. 

Job evaluation also affects group relations of all types, such as in¬ 
formal groups, formal company departments, or union groups. For exam 
pie, members of a group may isolate a fellow member because his job is 
reclassified 4 cents an hour higher than theirs. Different departments often 
come into conflict because one department gets more rate increases from 
the new 1 plan than the other docs. Members of the bypassed department 
begin to feel that they were overlooked or lacked pull with management. 
Their comparison is not on the basis of job content. Rather, they perceive 
that they have minor influence on management computed to that of the 
department which received moic increases. When there is a union involved, 
members of a bypassed department may even blame the union’s leaders 
for letting management play favorites. 

Another job-evaluation pi obi cm is that w'orkers resent job analysts 
who change established job titles to an unknown title or who change gen¬ 
eral titles to specialized titles. In one company a warehouseman whose 
title was changed to “barrel handler” because he moved barrels, did not 
appreciate the change because his title had less social significance. In an 
office certain stenographers whose title was changed to “dictation tran¬ 
scriber 1” complained they were being degraded, as indeed they were so¬ 
cially, even though their rate was unaffected. Jobs and job titles have social 
significance which management must recognize when it makes decisions 
affecting them. A basic idea is that management effectiveness is increased 
when it acts in such a way that social significance of jobs is maintained. 
Perhaps “dictation transcriber 1” is technically more correct than “stenog¬ 
rapher,” but it may produce poorer results and be an unwise change. 

Job relationships and job values do change as time passes, so it is 
necessary to reexamine job-evaluation plans regularly and to have proce¬ 
dures for bringing them up to date. Managers sometimes make the mistake 
of assuming that once a plan is installed, it becomes automatically self- 
sustaining. They depend upon normal operation of the plan to keep it 
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current. Job-evaluation plans, however, have a tendency to grow old during 
infancy! At regular intervals they need to be reappraised to fit new con¬ 
ditions. 

Occasionally a firm which has established a plan for its factory people 
attempts to extend that same plan to its managerial and professional 
personnel. The result is glaring inequities because the original plan simply 
was not designed to perform this greater task. It may fail to reward mental 
work sufficiently, to compensate adequately for responsibility, or to provide 
enough points to discriminate among higher-level jobs. In summary, it fails 
to give a workable plan at higher levels. Two approaches have been used 
to solve this problem. One is to develop an entirely new plan covering 
both groups, and the other is to design a second plan for its managerial 
and professional groups only. 

In either case, the inherent limitations of job evaluation must be 
recognized. Neither jobs nor men can be divided into precise, absolute 
classifications so that all a manager has to do is match one to the other. 
Both human and technical situations are too fluid, and the range of human 
characteristics is too wide to be arbitrarily confined to a static theoretical 
model. We must understand the dynamics of the total job. It is precisely 
at this point that the prevailing job evaluation theory of absolute separa¬ 
tion of job and man sometimes breaks down. It is not realistic with organi¬ 
zational dynamics. Men do affect jobs, and jobs do affect men. At the 
operating level, the effect of separating man and job may be negligible; 
hence we may leave that practice unchanged for the time being. In mana¬ 
gerial and professional job evaluation, however, organizational dynamics 
arc too significant to ignore. Each manager and professional brings some¬ 
thing unique to his job and acts in a unique way in cooperating (teamwork- 
ing) with others. A wage administration program which ignores these 
human dynamics of the job is unrealistic. It is not the job alone which has 
value, but the man-job combination. 

The several human relations difficulties that do arise in job evaluation 
give evidence that, instead of being a simple procedure, considerable 
human relations insight and skill are required to manage it effectively. 
Much of job evaluation is itself subjective, and this is complicated by 
worker job values and union pressures. 

The fact that problems exist should not discourage the use of formal 
job-evaluation plans. Jobs must always be valued, and there is ample evi¬ 
dence that formal evaluation plans tend to reduce discontent. The im¬ 
portant point is that when management adopts formal job evaluation it 
must recognize the coexisting human problems and try to handle them 
in tire ways discussed throughout this book. Any evaluation represents 
change of both formal and informal values; therefore, changes are to be 
held to a minimum and arc to be. introduced with care. When the plan 
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\anes too fir from worker \allies it is in trouble Generally the worker 
who knows the basic purposes of the evaluation and his confidence m its 
administrators is most cooperative Ovcrcommumcation of detail is to be 
avoided 

WAGE COMPRESSION 

In recent dcei les there has been a lcduction of percentage differcntnl 
between low wage incl high w lgc groups I igurc 23 2 shows how the ehf 
fcrcntii] in San I nnciseo between toolmiker and assembler declined from 
65 3 pci cent m 194" to 47 9 per cent in 1960 This is 1 totil chop of 17 4 
per cent during these twelve \cais Tins phenomenon is cillccl w ige tele 
scoping or wagc compression It has mi]or human ichtions implu itions 
wherever it occurs because it chinges the income and slitus relation hips 
of workers both 111 the tompam incl in the coinnuinitv \\ ige compression 
ilso ipphes between higher lud lowci m inagemcnt between supuvisors ind 
their nonsupervisorv pcisonnel and 111 other wavs Tncrcismglv skilled 
woikmcn refuse promotions to supervisor because the differcntnl isn t 
worth the c\tri trouble 

In the San I rmcisco example if this rate of decline continues before 
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many years the two jobs will pay nearly the same. This probably will not 
happen, but it does indicate the seriousness of current trends and the 
need for action. Using a hypothetical example, if a toolmaker earns $1.80 
and an assembler $1.10, and if each gets an annual increase of 10 cents 
hourly, at the end of fifty years the compressed relationship would be 
$6.80 for the toolmaker and $6.10 for the assembler. Using as an alternative 
a 3 per cent raise annually, thereby preventing compression, the rates after 
fifty years are $7.89 for the toolmaker and only $4.82 for the assembler! 
At operating levels, the unions have been instrumental in causing compres¬ 
sion by bargaining for wage increases in equal cents for all employees. 
Industrial unions have especially used this device because most of their 
members were unskilled and semiskilled; hence, it was politically expedient 
for union leaders to seek more for them. Another issue is the philosophy 
of equality among members. Recently, skilled workers in unions have 
demanded “equity adjustments” in addition to regular cqual-cents raises 
in order to restore some of their former differential. Some skilled groups 
have even threatened to secede from industrial unions. 

'There are also social and economic pressures for wage compression. 
For example, inininniinwage legislation raises base wages, but budget limi¬ 
tations discourage proportional raises for all employees. This condition 
has been common in small businesses and consequently in small town 
municipal governments. Suddenly the city accounting clerk is aware that 
the street laborer is making more than she is. Perhaps lie should make 
more, but the point is that several years ago he made much less than she 
did. (If these two jobs actually changed to bring them closer together, 
then this is not compression but merely a normal reflection of new occu¬ 
pational relationships in a dynamic society. I am, however, using them as 
examples of general wage compression in an organization.) 

It has been argued that for those wages which arc not subject to 
bargaining or public control, management is free to keep the original per¬ 
centage differential. This especially applies to managerial and professional 
salaries, but even here there are pressures from budgets, stockholders, and 
the public. Furthermore, heavy income taxes require very large dollar in¬ 
creases to secure a small spendable increase. In 1960, a married person 
filing a separate return had to have a taxable income of only $16,001 annu¬ 
ally to be in the 50 per cent tax bracket. Since all salaries at higher levels 
must be keyed to the salary of the top man, his salary must be quite large 
to permit significant differentials if there are several levels of middle man¬ 
agers. 

The net result of wage compression—and a significant one for human 
relations—is that employees and managers alike arc seeking new nonwage 
ways to differentiate job levels. These take such forms as use of a com¬ 
pany car, expense accounts, better office furnishings, job title, secretarial 
help, privilege to overstay lunch period, flexible work schedules, and so on. 
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More emphasis is being put upon nonwage human relations matters sun 
ply because the old wage differentials no longer are meaningful Since it 
appears that wage coinpicssion is a long run phenomenon, executives 
need to recognize the significance of non wage differentials and use them 
fully Psychic income assumes new significance as a companion of wage 
income I or the long run the question is whether we wish to return to 
greater wage differentials 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 

Job evaluation determines wage and salary levels for jobs, but it does 
not recognize individual performance vinitions within the job 1 liest 
differences in performance do exist and it is necessary for managers to be 
aware of them for purposes of motivation, pi emotion and wage adinims 
tntion Regular day to dav appraisils are made in every maingci s inind 
but usuallv some more s\steniitic approach is required 111 order to assure 
thoughtful, thorough appraisal and to record it for organization use I his 
periodic appraisal system is usually called merit rating, service rating or 
performance appraisal 

I he first recorded industrial rating svstem was Robert Owens use of 
character books and blocks 111 his New Lanark cotton mills in Scotland 
around 1 S 0 U 1 lie character books recorded each worker s dailv reports 1 he 
character blocks were colored differently 011 eich side to rcpiescnt in ev 1I11 
ation of the worker ranging from bad to good and thev were chsjdivcd at 
his workplace Owen was quite impressed by the way the blocks improved 
the workers behavior 1 

Appraisal will alwa\s exist and always has In anv group cffoit a 
pci son s performance will always be judged m some wav bv others I m 
plovees and managers recognize differences among their peers and they 
expect their own differences in performance likewise to be recognized Prom 
managements point of view appraisal is ncccssirv 111 order to (1) allocate 
resources in a clvnanuc environment (2) to rew lrd employees and (3) to 
maintain fair relationships within groups Appraisal systems are, there 
fore nccessarv for strategic and tactical pi inning motivation and equity 
1 he problem is that performance appraisal is one of the most difficult of 
all management responsibilities because it involves personal judgments and 
human relationships It was one of the last personnel practices to receive 
research emphasis, and lively controversy has developed concerning the 
best plan for appraisal Some persons feel that typical rating plans carry 
the implicit logic that management knows what is best, will control auto 

10 Robert Owen The Lift of Robert Owen Ntw York Alfred A Knopf Inc 
1920 from the original published in 1857 pp 111-112 For a modern version of i 
visual rating system sec John Walsh and Mix Skousen Scoreboards Boost Produc 
tion. Supervisory Management , May, 1956, pp 2-9 
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cratically, and will reward and punish accordingly, rather than encouraging 
self motivation and self-control McGregor says, “It appears to be some 
thing of a tribute to the adaptability of human beings that these proee 
dures work at all ’ 11 Others point out that current appraisal plans are 
cooperative lather than autocratic, and that theie is much workable good 
in them 

With all the ferment and agitation that exists in the appuisal field, 
it appears tint some major changes arc on the wav Appraisal philosophs is 
putting more responsibility on the emplovee to pirticipatc therein Iheie 
lias been some experimentation with pcci ratings, bv which a man’s fellow 
workers 1 ite Inin, but this approach seems ineffective except m special 
cucumstriiccs (In one compim when unplovccs received tlieir rating 
f 0111 is llicv held a meeting md rated even one exactlv alike 1 ) Otheis have 
suggested th.it eicli employee picpare Ins own appraisal and then discuss 
it with his suptnisoi Perhaps the most fruitful approach—the one most 
hktlv to piedomimte—is the philosophy that management is not inter 
ested m discovering and talking to a man lbout his fiults bee uise that 
leads to a defensive and unvielding response on his put but management 
is interested m his ultimate pciform mee If he can discover his own weak 
nesses bv himself or with the help of others md correct them for ini 
proved pcrformanct, there is no reason foi ui m igcment to worry with 
them or even know that thev exist Management is interested in pciform 
ante I bus it is piobable that appraisal like most tasks m modern society, 
will undeigo division of liboi Minagcrs will aj piaisc pcrfoinuncc Others 
in and out of tlie firm will appraise employee personal strengths and weak 
nesses which inn have a btaimg on pciformancc and will aid in their cor 
rcction lor example mini il physical ex immations provide an emplovee 
with confidential infoim ition helping him to bettci health, but the 
supervisor does not have access to this clita or know of it except as it 
dncctly affects performance In the same wav annual psvchological ex 
animations mav help an emplovee find and correct his weaknesses affecting 
performance but this will be private information not nailable to his 
supervisoi Other specialists mav likewise ud the employee 1 * 

The Appraisal Process, \ppraisal is often looked upon as something 
which affects onlv the person appraised but it is also j significant influence 
upon the appraisci One of its greatest benefits is to encourage each man 
ager to do more analytical and constructive thinking about his employees 

11 Douglas Mi Gregor 1 he Human Si de of Interpret New ^ ork McGnvv Hill 
Book Compim Inc 1960 p 88 Sec nlso Ilionns 1 Wlnslti Performance Ap 
prusil md Hr Org 1111 / 1 lion Mm lhe Journal of Business Jinuarj 1958, and 
Harold Misfitld In Defense of Perfoiiiiuue Appraisil Ilanard Business Rcvieu 
M ircli—April 1960 

12 Lawrtncc A Applev, ‘A Major Breakthrough Management News, May, 1961, 
PP 1-2 
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It may force him to face up to some of his prejudices and personal dis 
likes and to realize (under the pressure of having to record them on paper 
and back them up) that certain of his feelings mav be unfounded, unrea 
sonable, 01 unfau l he appraisal process helps him to be more specific 
about his personnels weak and strong points and to perceive that each 
of them is different and cannot be treated all the same In inv case man 
agers need to recognize that they inject a bit of themselves into cicli 
appraisal Whatever the plan used, each manager bends it slightly to fit 
Ins own concept of what is import in t \pplcv comments It is definitely 
not the purpose of appraisal work to produce technic ilh perfect appraisds 
What finall) goes down on paper and the form 111 which it is pusented 
are not nearly so important as whit takes place in the minds of men as 
thev arc making the apprnsal’ 1 

In order to encourage more careful apprusil it is sometimes required 
that a higher manager review an appraisal before it becomes offiu il In 
other ciscs there arc several scparitc appraisers or several of them meet 
as a group to discuss a man and then execute either sepirite ippriisils 
or a joint one Group action can be effective for appr using executives 
and staff people who work with 1 number of in lingers Rcgirdlcss of the 
benefits of the procedures just mentioned, each tends to dilute the dncct 
supervisors luthonty because he is no longer the sole md find eleteinnner 
of the appraisal 

Questions insc concerning what abilities or performance chinchnshes 
arc to be appraised I he usual appioach is to set up sonic kind of a sc dc 
having a senes of factors such as quilitv of woik quuititv of work 
dependibilit\, and cooperatneness and to apprnsc cmplovees on this 
scale Should a man s potentials md preparation for promotion be 1 pirt 
of this scale, or should lie be apprnsed only on job pufoimina' ) Some 
organizations hue even gone so fir as to trv to apprnsc person il trnts 
which are hardlv observable such as honest} md moril clianctcr It 1 
easv to understand a workers indignation at an apprusil of SO per cent 
honest} 1 I rail rating is unnccessar} I hue is usmlh no need to mike trait 
inferences when there is concrete performance to judge Rcgirdlcss of 
management s effort to secure agreement on wli it fictors will be appraised 
there will always be persons who think that the aj^pmsd instiument lg 
nores some important factors md emphasizes uinmportint ones A few 
companies have avoided lists of factors to be appraised by asking their 
supervisors mcrelv to describe eich cinplovccs favorable and unfavorable 
characteristics on a sheet of paper Because of different supervisory writing 
styles and abilities, this type of appraisil is difficult to lnicrpict and use 

Additional problems arise over what the manager's basis of comparison 

18 Lawrence A Applev Management in Action New York American Manage 
ment Association 1956 r p 284 
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is as he appraises his personnel There are at least three different ap 
proaches Tach man may be compared to some abstract standard of “per 
feet,” m which ease it is difficult to standardize the meaning of “perfect ” 
Secondly, each person can be compared to others in his department, which 
means that Ins appraisal tends to be lower if he is in a department with 
a number of outstanding men third, he can be compared to Ins own past 
lecord, which means that the man wliost woik is poor but is making 
progress can pcrlnps achieve a higher appraisal than the man who is al 
icuh 1 top notch woiker I11 the tvpical situation, a manage. 1 usuallv uses 
a bit of all tlncc biscs of compaiison when he appraises people, because 
he finds it is ncetssiiv to do so to gne the whole picture and to be 
Inr the top notch worker is recognized but so is the poor woiker who 
is 111 iking top notch piogiess, and so on 1 he conclusion for management 
is that no appiaisal system can be successfu/Z> squeezed into a stiaitjacket 
( f ob/ct/ru prncidun and exact rules \n appraisal s\stcm is sub)ccti\e, 
md the plnlosoph\ uid inks used must tr\ to impro\e the qmlit\ of this 
subjectivitv rather thm tiy to transform it into a pseudo objcctnits of 
percent igcs md totals 

I11 the ipptnsil pioccss peihaps the toughest management problem is 
discussion of the appi usal and its accompanving pay mereisc if am with 
the cinplovcc Almost all managers are in agreement tint cich emplovee s 
appriisil should be discussed with him, because he needs to know what his 
man igcr thinks of his work Rut when a managci tries to discuss appraisals 
with lus employees, lie sometimes retreats with burnt fingers” 

One voung supervisor icportcd 1 hid 14 gnls to ntc in m\ dtpirtment, 
and bv the time I got thiougli discussing then ritings with them 1 thought 
the plite w is going to be tom ipart Not one w is satisfied Ihev stirtcd to 
comp ire each othci s 1 ltmgs md then flit fui began to fl> I don t w int am 
more of this Next time, ritings will be secret 

Before lus next appi usal ditc, this suptrusoi was given 1 series of trim 
ing sessions on how to ippruse md how to interview 14 lie rtpoiteel lint lus 
next ippraisil took pi ice without serious conflict and was one of his most sit 
isfnng suptrvison accomplishments 

Sometimes managers fail in the appraisal interview because they take 
a s ilesmanship ippioacli to it 1 hcv try to ‘ sell” the emplovee on lus need 
for improvement, however, there arc fundamental diffeicnces between sales 
interviews and apprjisal interviews In the fiist ease an inanimate product 
in winch the seller has a special interest is being appraised by the buver, 
but in the second ease, the 4 seller” is appraising the other person and lus 
service^, and the 4 buyer” has the primary personal interest therein In 

14 I or in example of a company tnimng program in appraisal interviewing, see 
James F Boyee, Gerald Aiks, and Robert llarpt Turning in Apprusal Interview 
ing/ 1 Journal of the American Society of framing Directors, April, 1961, pp 33-38 
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Tegular marketing situations, a prospective customer has nothing to fear 
from a salesman's appraisal of different products. The customer is secure 
because he knows he is going to make the final decision. In a performance- 
appraisal situation, however, the employee has reason for fear and anxiety. 
He is less free to argue and to state his true feelings because lie knows the 
manager (seller) has the power and will make the final judgment. The em¬ 
ployee may go through the motions of “buying/' but he knows the full 
choice is really not his. As a consequence, the salesmanship approach is 
a futile way to try 1 to get a person to change his behavior. 15 

Because of the difficulty involved, the appraisal interview requires a 
manager's highest interviewing skills. Too many managers consider it 
routine, approach it without planning, and end up with inept handling. 
The manager's goals in the interview arc to accomplish the following: 

1 . Put the employee and manager at ease 

2 . Let the employee know where he stands 

3 . Motivate him to improve 

4 . Cause him to feel that the appraisal plan is sound and that the 
appraisal fairly reflects his individual differences 

5 . Listen and to learn 

6 . Leave the employee with his self-respect (human dignity) 

The last point, self-respect, is the human relations basis of a sound 
appraisal interview. The manager protects self-respect when he keeps the 
interview personal , not impersonal or super personal. No employee wants 
an impersonal interview in which the manager acts distant and superior, 
as if the employee is just a payroll number or a machine with no potential 
of job improvement or changed attitude. This destroys his self-respect. 
Neither does an employee want a superpersonal interview in which the 
manager bases his appraisal on his personal likes, friendship, and prejudices. 
Each employee docs want a personal interview in which the manager deals 
with him face to face as a human being to let him know what the manager's 
personal judgment of his work is, but this judgment is in terms of company 
policy, the man’s performance, and the total situation, rather than on the 
basis of the manager’s personal likes. 

Rating interviews need to be supported as much as possible by ob¬ 
jective evidence. People are emotionally able to accept information about 
their inadequacies in a nondefensive manner when it is presented in the 
form of objective evidence. Even though the interview gives feedback 
at a time remote from the behavior appraised, there is often some objec 
tive evidence available, such as errors made on a report, monthly scrap 
rates, or number of sales contacts made. Emphasis needs to be upon 

1B Robert Hoppock, “The Salesmanship Theory in Appraisal Counseling," Journal 
of the American Society of Training Directors , April, 1961, pp. 51-52. 
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the evidence itself rather than the employee’s traits (e g, laziness) or the 
appraiser's value judgments This information is to be convc>cd in a 
supportive atmosphere so that motivation becomes positive, not negative 
Finally, if the employee tries to change for the better, he needs feedback 
recognizing his improvement 

Use of Appraisal Data for Pay Increases. A primary use of perform 
ance appraisal is for wage and salary increases within a particulai job Men 
woiking on identically evaluated jobs mav receive different pa) if their 
)ob Ins a tatc ringc 1 or example, one stenographer ma> earn $20 a month 
more than anothci, or a department head mav earn $100 a month more 
than one of Ins peers 1 he stenographers job mav pa\ $ 3 SO to $450 monthlv 
with intermediate mcicniciits (steps) of $570 S 390 , $ 410 , md $430 1 here 
aie a number of advantages to rate ranges I lies are a positive wav of 
iccogui/ing individutl differences in output, cooperativcness, semontv, or 
other eh lracteustics I lie) are also a means of xitsifnng the workers pres 
sure to make progress in a eompanv even when lie cannot be promoted 
bctmsL it gives him the opportnmtv to work upw ird on the same job No 
min likes to look foiw ird to a situation m winch after five vears in a 
job he still can earn no more than i beginner 

1 he big question tint arists is how to determine i mans progress up 
the »tep>. in tliL i itc range T he thicc principal approaches aic merit, 
semontv or some combination of the two Scniont) is dependable but it 
gives reward only fm length of service Merit recognizes a variety of mdi 
vidual differences, but it is so subjective that it leads to numerous human 
problems 

Most workeis and unions want within grade wage increases, but thev 
tend to favor seniority as the prnnarv bisis for such increases With 
semontv wage increases, cich worker progresses within the late range 
of Ins job as a matter of light Mthough semontv wage increases lack 
the incentive features of merit increases semontv his a strong appeal be 
cause it presents less cliancc of human conflict through inanigcmcnt 
arbitianncss, diffeiences in judgment, and misunderstanding Senionh 
increases arc more certain I lie) do not depend on the mood of a super 
visor or on economic conditions T hev are supposed to reduce the griev ance 
work lord of the union, and thev (unlike merit increases) ate less re¬ 
sponsive to pressures of all types 1 here is no doubt that semontv svstems 
are simpler, easier to understand, and easier to administer than merit 
plans The) also piotect boidcrlinc producers b) assunng them of an in 
crease they would not receive on the basis of merit Unions prefer group 
action, and seniority is a group determined system, whereas merit lntitascs 
allow individual action by management 

Seniority wage increases are based upon an existing work-group con 
stant called seniority, and therefore typically do not upset shop status 
relationships 'Hie picture is different with merit wage increases I lie) bring 
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new status to people because they are based on a flexible item called merit 
Rank according to seniority is the same year attcr year (with some excep 
tions) but rank changes when it is according to merit Io furthci conipli 
cate matters, the ' merit’ which is seen in a man by the formal orgamza 
tion when it decides he shall get a merit wage increase is not identical to 
the ment seen in the same man bv the informal organization I he con 
flict which arises may be quite similar to the conflict of job \alucs shown 
m Figure 23 1 I he result is that merit wage increases upset both formal 
and infoimal status relationships 

Merit mcitases, on the other hand, ha\c a number of advantages o\ei 
seniority especially in piofcssionil and managerial jobs wlicic motivation 
more directlv affects output Hence the higher a job is m the organization 
the more merit will be emphasized for within job silan increiscs Merit 
fully respects individual differences and it is usuallv more consistent with 
the productivity objectives of work organizations Seniority based w iges 
liardlv encourage more productivity, but merit wage increases stand a good 
chance of strengthening motivation Merit increiscs permit each person 
to choose his own pace of work, within limits of satisfactory work and 
to be iewaided iccordmgly 

1 he difficulty with seniority is that, like any other worthwhile person 
ncl practice, it can be overapplied as described below until nearly all per 
sonnel actions are controlled bv its cquahtirian, inhuman thrust I lien 
all workers arc reduced to an idealism of mediocrity, for there is no wav 
to escape times mechanical grasp One cannot even lesign to escipc it 
bee luse then lie ends up with less seniority in the new job meaning less 
security and slower advancement plus loss of pension and other benefits 
The grinding wheels of lifeless tune become the only measure of Ins work 
Larlv unionization tried to protect woikcis from dictatorial management 
and engineering factors, but subsequently some unions overemphasized 
seniority until it became a new did atonal power Why should a man tiy 
to excel when the only way to gam reward is to conquer Ins new enemy 
—tune'’ Passable work is good enough for tune s rewards 1 hus man lapses 
into an ' average idealism in which his individual differences stand un 
recognized md his human dignity is suppressed by a new impersonal dicta 
tor as autocratic as the old one 

It is evident that the human aspects of job evaluation and merit pay 
ment systems are quite sinnljr I hey arc essential activities, but conflicts 
arise over their subjectivity status relationships, whit f ictors to use, how 
to measure the factois, how to use the appraisals, how to inteiprct the 
plans to employees, and what role the union will pkiy Merit increase plans 
pose such difficult human relations problems that they must be handled 
skillfully or not at all Since unions dislike the subjectivity of merit wage 
rewards, they generally favor seniority, but it is objective to the point of 
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dictatorship I his situation suggests that wage increase systems based 
exclusively on ment or on seniority face difficulties at the workei level 
C ombm ition merit scmoritv plans arc the most promising One useful 
ipprnich is to adv nice by seniority to the midpoint of a range with 
progress bv merit thcic lfter I 01 professional and managerial employees, 
merit plans will continue to be predominant because of their advantages 

PROP 11 SHARING 

Piofil sliuinw Ins inanv mcining' It is here roughlv defined as the 
slnnng with ciiij)lo\ccs of the lccounting residue remaining aftci all costs 
line been pud including competitive w igcs income ti\cs mcl 1 bisic 
icturn to tuckholdcis It is not thcic fore 1 substitute for good w igcs 
mcl it excludes incentive pi ms dircctlv tied to pioduction Piofit shmiu, 
w is inst tned in liulustn it the beginning of the lndustn il revolution 
but vv is nor wickb populir 01 successful During the pcnod ot inflition 
lftei \\ oil 1 \\ ir JI it bee line 11101c popul ir I11 l Council of Piofit 
slnnng Industiies w 1 fninud bv compuucs with piofit shmu„ lining is 
ils prim 11 v pin pose the extension of profit slnrmg 111 mdustiv Its gunvth 
Ins ilso been cncourigcd bv 1 cclei il t ix idv mt igcs md cmplnsis on 
pioht shmn h pen 1011 pirns Peihaps tlic best known plm is tint of the 
I mcohi 1 lcetric Compun winch cl urns tint it piv its tmplovecs the 
highest futon w igcs iinchiding profit slnnng pa ments) in tlic world 1 

The Ilunian Relations Role of Piofil Shanng \\ ith regnd to huinin 
iclitions the iolc of piofit slnnng is tint it expicsses tlic ide 1 of iuutinl 
interest with other cmploucs, nnnlgeiuent and stockholders \s earlv 
is 1 S 32 Clinics Bibbige wrote 17 

It would he of gic it unpnitluce if in even Inge estiblishmcnt tli 
mocks of piuie the different persons ctnplovcd could be so liringcd 
tint euh should dense idv mti^e fioni the success of the whole uul 
tint the prohts of the linlividuil should idv nice is flic fictoi\ itself 
produced piofit without the ncecssitv of imking 1m chmgc 111 the 
w 1 cs igited upon This is In no meins tisv to effeet particululv 
amongst tint cliss whose dub lihour proem cs foi them then dub 
me il 

Bisc wages, merit vv lgc increases, and wage incentives reeogm/c 
individual differences, while profit shiring iceogm/es mutual inUrcst 
Profit slnrmg cm develop gic iter cooper ition if tmplovecs re ih/e tint 
mteiinl dependents rcqiiucs tliem ill to woik dTcctivclv to pioduce 1 

1 See Junes I Lincoln lnuntn l Afjno^inunl Clcvelind Lincoln I lee trie 
Coinpiny 1951 

1 Chirks Bibbicc On the f conomy of Machinery and Manufactun s London 
C lurks Knight 1832 p 177 
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ccitain period Merit wages are an incentive to improve certain perform 
ance factors on ones job Profit sharing motivates low ird teamwork and 
creative thinking to improve the firm s competitive position 

Ollier wage pi\merits primarily noninccntive in nituie arc rdelcel 
atop the incentive foundation Scmontv wige ldjnstments aie nude to 
reward 1 woiker foi extended seivice and to eneoui ige him to run lin with 
the cmplovcr If the emplover asks 1 woiker to sacnlitL In working over 
time woikmg on Ins d iv off or working at undesii ibk horns it mav pav 
him extn tor tins inconveiucncc Otliei pivinents ire given when in tin 
plovee docs not work, such is v Rations holidivs, jurv service md 1 ixoffs 
subject to guaranteed wipes Ihcsc iclelitioiis atop the incentive found 1 
tion of the w ige pvrimid hive hltle due t incentive v line bee mse thev do 
not increase according to improved job per form nice Some ol these uldi 
tious mav result in indirect incentive tlnonpli bcttci ittitucles Othci adch 
tions such as stnionh jjav liieieases md ununploMiicut compcnsition 
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Fig 23-3. The wage pyramid The make up of a complete wage program. (Read 
from bottom. Incentive foundation is shown b> heavy lines Drawn to approximate 
scale for an employee receiving all t\pcs of payments ) 
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actually may decrease work incentive It is clear that not one but many 
causes enter into computation of the modern worker’s pay check Some of 
these causes are related less to incentive than they are to such broad ob 
jeetives as fairness, security, and social justice The conclusion for manage¬ 
ment zs that it cannot base the whole of its wage plan on job incentives, 
because that philosophy no longer fits the human relations lcquircmcnts 
ot modern society On the other lund, management m a competitive cco 
uoinif svstem needs to be sine thit incentives icm.iin the foundation ot its 
vv ige svstem 11ns will iccjuhc skill, wisdom, and crcativitv in adapting its 
incentive wage piacticcs to Lhc changing needs of socictv so that the in¬ 
centive foundation will rctnn ils proinincnec m tlic wige pviannd 

SU \1 MARY 

\\ lgcs are carriers of social value as well as economic value, conse 
queuth w ige ulnunistiation picsents nnjor hum in problems 1 lie basic 
vv ige piviiKiil ^vstcins aic job evaluation winch uies ihe job to establish 
bisi i ites peifoiminee appiaisil systems whifli rate the man in terms of 
his pc rform nice and jiiofit sh inng vv hie h i lk s the c otnftam m terms of its 
peitoimincc lhc tine e sv skins are c omplc ment.m and comprise the in 
ccntive found ition of i w ige program 1 uh Ins some union opposition, 
but mam local unions accept and woik fivorablv with one two or all 
time of these sv steins \11 tlnee sv stems cm be successful, but since thev 
aiL quite subjective, then me cess depend, on good hum in ic litmus Pei 
foimamc ipjuaisal svdem, m pc ih ijjs the most difficult to adininistci V 
])Ctul t\pc of performance svstem is the incentive wage which is dis¬ 
cussed m the following chapter 

Questions 

1 I low is w ige adnunistiation related to hmnin rilitions" 1 

2 Whit is job evaluation" 1 Discuss its l fiFe c t on woikti stitus 

> Whit liuinan problems might oecui mcl how vvoikabk would l merit 
wage mcieasc svstem he m the following situ ihnus" 1 

a 1 actoiv having no wage incentive pi in and mostlv semiskilled workers 
on paced assembly lines 

b 1 oolroom with mostlv skilled workers 
c Salcsclciks in a laige department stcKe 
d Office workers in a large lnsurmct home office 

i I wo elciks (the entiu office force) in i small insurance luanch office 

4 Discuss human lelations aspects ot pc ifornianct appiaisal 

5 Discuss how a rating ink mew should he handled Role phv lating 
inkivievvs before your class 

6 What are the potential human lelations benefits, if any, of profit 
sharing? What are its weaknesses, if am 7 
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7 Stud\ the job exaluation, merit increase, or profit sharing program of 
a local comp m 3 and amh/t it for your class 

3 Discuss the concept of the wige psnniid Does it gi\c suitiblc iccog 
nition to the hum in rehtions hindrnientals of motmtion indiwduil differ 
encts mutual mteiest md hunnn dignity If not how would sou change it 7 
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APPLYING WAGE INCENTIVES 


1 1 me stud v is “S r c hum in rclitions kchnicil 

know how 

Piiii Cariioii 1 


Here is m c\impk of the wa) that wage mcenti\es in\ol\e human re 
lations 

\ liuniifictilling compun scninj, i tliice si itc icgion decided to chingc 
the silcs commission pi m of its 16 silcsmcn in Older to prowdc more mcen 
tut higher pi\ to good pioduccis ind sunplihcd home office accounting In 
iceoidmce with good hum in rclitions pncticcs thev isked then salesmen 
for suggested mipiov cincnts m the old plan One of their top salesmen slid 
tint lit was tjuilc li ipp\ with the eurient in ingeinLiit mcl would not accept 
in\ other lining thus t ikcn i stmd he was leluctint to modifv it md when 
the new plm wn estihlished he threitincd to lesign i ltliei tlnn accept it 
lie eoiiMiited mnngdiient ill it lie me mt whit he s nd Not uniting to 
lose him, mnngeincut kept him uiitlei the old plm but tiiiisfcrrcel ill other 
s ilcsiucu to a new plm 1 ich seemed sitisfkd with icseilts but sunplihcd 
k counting w is onl\ pirtnlh rcih/cd bcciusc of the spec ill recounting re 
ejuiitd for the one in m 

We normally think of wage incentives as applvmg on!) to facton 
woikers, but incentives also applv to salesmen or an\ other eni]iloytes 
whose earnings are varied dircctlv and regulaily ,is their indivichul or group 
output changes J lit relation of wage incentives and huiinn rclitions is 
both important and complicated Indeed, it is l worthv subject for an cn 
tire book I licit are multitudes of mcentiv e plans, each w dli its ovv n hum in 
relations problems and effects, but the basic idea of them all is to vary the 
workers pay in some proportion to output changes As discussed in Chap 
ter 2, incentives are applied to a person s wants so that he will be moti 
vated toward a desired objective 1 bus lie must want monev or something 

1 Better Wage Incentives New \ork McGraw lhll Hook Company, Inc, 19*>7, 
P 163 
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that it brings in order for a wage incentive to be effective An incentive is 
external to a person, wheicas motive is what he has inside to drive him on 
For this reason it might be more accuiatc to siv that numgcincnt "niccn 
tivates ’ in tmplovcc rithcr than motivates him M inlgcmcnt s incentives 
make it possible toi Ins motivation to tie 111 to organization 1 ] objectives 

Wage meentivcs tend to empliasi/e technical mattcis, sueli as time 
studv, work methods and lahoi costs, rattier than human rclitions, lienee, 
thev mav li irm human rclitions unless much cmphisis is given to the 
human factor 1 lie liitroduetorv quotation suggests tint the 1 ltio is 73 per 
cent human relations to 23 per cent teelime il matters It seems tint work 
eis would welcome almost am wage incentive bee mse of the possible ic 
waid it could bring but this is not true I lie e\tia cfToit iiicl hum in prob 
lcms caused b\ a wage incentive 111 iv be more tlnn sufficient to otrset in 
the woikei s mind mv economic gun t h it he might gel horn it 

In this chapter we will discuss the use of w igc incentive pi 111 s the late 
setting process operation of incentives, and emplovec icstiiction of output 

USE OF W\GE INCENTIVES 

\bout 2* per cent of woikeis 111 m mufaetuinig woik nuclei incentive 
plans Manv vvoikcrs 111 nunulleturiiig aie engiged 111 office, scientific mcl 
indirect laboi whcie incentives nuv not be ipphcjble 1 he peiccntige ot 
incentive wmkers among dmet laboi is lngliei Ilieicfoic vv lgt liiecntives 
aie a 111 ijoi piactiee 111 uuhistiv llicv jic likewise wielelv used m s dcs 
work 111 the foim of eomnussions iwarels, and bonuses, but the tcmi wage 
incentive is not popul it 111 this conte^ I he proportion of vvoikcrs under 
wage incentives Ins not 1 hanged much dining the last twentv vens 

1 he in 1111 rcison foi extensive use of w lge incentive 1 is vcr\ clear 
thev nearlv ilwiys significantlv mcicisc pioduetiulv while decieising unit 
laboi costs Woikeis under normal conditions without w ige incentives do 
have the capacity to produce much 11101 c, and vv igc incentives «uc one vwn 
to release that potentnl I he increased productivity is substanti 1 ] One 
studv of 305 wage incentive installations where specific data were av lilable 
showed that pioduetivitv increased an average of 63 5 per cent 1 I went) 
nine mdiistrv groups were included, and the lowest (automobiles) hid an 
average mcicisc of 39 per cent Some industries showed increases of over 
100 per cent J lus survev also leported that unit labor costs were decie iscd 
26 per cent on the average One of the industry groups was stale and local 
government enterprises, and there the cost reduction was 39 pci cent I m 
ployces also benefited with 21 per cent higher earnings 8 

2 “Incentive Phns Mike Little Headway/ Business \K eel, June 18 , 1960 , p 57 
From a survey of tht Bureau of I abor Statistics 

8 John 1 ) Dale, Wage Incentives and Productivity New York ] he George 1 lliott 
Company, 195 & and Wage Incentives and Productivity, Personnel Mav-Junt, 1959 , 
PP +-5. 
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Another survey of 514 incentive plans reported average production in¬ 
creases of 39 per cent, labor cost decreases of 12 per cent, and earnings in 
creases of 12 per cent 4 

In these studies the benefits were not whollv a direct result of wage 
nit cut i\cs Hcncfits were undoubted 1\ received from the method studv 
and management planning required to install the incentives, however, 
thcic is lather ovtrwhelming evidence that wage incentives do increase 
piodnctivilv when installed (As will be discussed later, bcntfiLs maj erode 
as a plan matures ) 

Hick aie also nonmonetar\ rewards from wage incentives Usuallv 
the incentive gives woikcrs a more meaningful goil to shoot at Workers 
develop a more active liitciest in piodutturn pioblcms, such as keeping a 
mieliine maintained and cnominating with scivicc groups so tint thcic is 
less down tunc \\ oikeis feel relief tiom nnnagement piessure when 
Hie\ are making their expected goal I hc> become more interested in 
P lining themselves and others 

In oidei to £ mi the potential benefits of w lge incentives, it is neces 
satv tor man igeuient to pi in ( nefullv so tint incentives svnchiom/e with 
the whole opentnig complex and ocul sv stein it woik If methods are* 
ciiatic, thev must first be standaidi/cd Oi if thcic aie long periods of no 
woik avaihble tlicn the nuenlive loses its punch One arcr which has been 
liicptlv handled in the past but is now being done much bettei, is retrain 
mg and icissignment of laboi displucd b\ lugliei productivit\ If manage 
mint is planning incentives winch nnv meiease productivitv sf) per cent, 
then it must also plan what to do with the saved labor In this wav much 
ot the cause of resistance and fcithcibcddmg is clcucd in advance 

A wage incentive pirn is developed b\ hrst establishing pcifornnncc 
standuels thiough rale setting, winch will now be discussed 


RATE-SETTING 

The Subjective Aspects of Rate-setting. If two baseball plavcis aiguc 
about the length m inches ot a particular baseball bat it should be a fairlv 
simple matter to measure the bat and settle their ugumuit—thus picvcnt 
mg either fiom using the bat on the other' 1 he ugument is a factual one 
and can be ob]cctivclv determined bv comparing the bats length to a 
measuring scale which is umversdlv acceptable Most incentive managers 
wish that then incentive measurements vvcic cquallv factual and acceptable, 
some even seem to think that ihev are I hc\ often get impatient with 
woikintn who will not accept 'the facts,' but actunllv the facts of rate 
setting arc complicated matters of judgment, and wlicrcvei judgment entcis 
the situation, human relations matters arc likely to arisa 

Mlirold I Rotfu Docs Higher Pjv Bring Higher Productivily? Personnel 
Juh Kugnst I960 pp 20-27 
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Rate-setting in incentive plans refers to the determination of "stand¬ 
ard” output for each job, which becomes the operator's "fair day's work.” 
Standard output is usually established by time study, which is a measure¬ 
ment of the time it takes to perform each job element under relatively 
standard conditions. Time study at first glance appears to be quite objec¬ 
tive, but observe how a number of subjective matters creep into it in a 
typical situation. The job is timed by a person who does not perform it 
and thus may miss some of its minor inconsistencies and problems. lie 
either estimates allowances for fatigue and personal time or else gives 
a standard allowance which was developed by tradition and is applied to 
most jobs regardless of their true needs. He estimates time for irregular 
delays on the basis of a few observations. Most important of all, after the 
time study is made he applies a "leveling factor” to estimate how much 
the operator's pace was above or below' "normal” as he was being observed. 
The rate is adjusted accordingly. The rate then is based not on what the 
worker actually produced while being observed but 071 what the rate-setter 
thinks he should have produced had he been working at normal pace. 

Since the operator is usually aware of these procedures, he often tries 
to w'ork off pace and use additional motions w'hile he is being observed. 
The net result is that the rate setters have to try to figure out how much 
they arc being fooled. Standard films, group ratings, and other devices have 
been developed to make more objective the determination of how' fast a 
man is working, but the result is still a good measure of subjectivity. 5 

The subjectivity of rate-setting is partly affected by the industrial 
process involved. Rates can be set most accurately on machinc-paccd jobs 
because they have fewer variables not subject to precise measurement. 
Other jobs arc man-paccd, but still subject to rating because the job has 
a distinct pace and sequence of operations. An example is an assembler. 
Others jobs, especially scientific, professional, and managerial ones, usually 
cannot be standardized for productivity because the mix of duties is vari¬ 
able and much of the w'ork involves judgments which cannot be rated. 

Interaction of the Rate-setter with Others. Although the time-study 
process is quite subjective, an even greater problem is the relations of the 
time-study man with other groups. As he measures work performance, he 
must interact with workers, their foremen, and others. If the reader has not 
experienced time study, he can picture for himself how annoyed he would 
be to have an observer stand at his elbow for hours watching and recording 
all his movements. Negative reaction is multiplied when the worker is not 
told wdiat is being done and why. Even when he is told, lie is often not 
technically qualified to understand fully. He visualizes that management 
is "checking up" on him, that there is an impending "speed-up," or that 

6 For discussion of different practices see Solomon Barkin, “Diversity of Time- 
study Practice,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review , July, 1954, pp. 537-549. 
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his job will be eliminated. The presence of a staff observer causes many 
of the typical line-staff conflicts discussed earlier, such as the “outsider" 
role of the time-study man and the difference in educational levels between 
the worker and the time-study man. In this environment the operator is 
supposed to work normally (how could he?) and the rate-setter is supposed 
to watch technical factors and count parts of seconds (but human relations 
appears to be the greater problem at the moment). 

If the rate-setter computes the job time in his office, using standard 
times, the situation is hardly better. Then it appears to the workers that 
the job time has been arbitrarily determined and thrust upon them with¬ 
out a fair check. In either case the rate-setter is viewed by the workers as 
a symbol of difficulty and change. When they see him, comments such as 
the following arise: 

“Something’s going to happen.' 7 

“Look out! Here comes trouble.” 

“This is going to cost us.” 

“They must have found out about that loose rate on the Bullard 
automatic." 

In all this turmoil, the rate-setter is frequently too serene. Technically 
trained, he sees the logic of his job. lie has a useful purpose and one which 
the shop should welcome. He applies a precise scheme which logically 
provides economic motivation for workers. In fact, he tends to disregard 
areas of motivation which are not precise enough to be isolated and meas¬ 
ured. The rate-setter is perhaps most surprised when he finds that some 
foremen seem annoyed with him and act defensively. They want their de¬ 
partment’s rates to be loose ® so that their production record will look better 
and they will not have to push their men to maintain satisfactory produc¬ 
tion. They do not welcome the outsider who upsets group morale and 
changes work methods. 

In this environment it is small wonder that, as shown by one survey, 
72 per cent of managers mentioned human relations deficiencies as reasons 
for discharging or transferring time-study men, but only 28 per cent men¬ 
tioned technical deficiencies. 7 The conclusion indicated for management 
by the foregoing discussion is that time study is very much a human prob¬ 
lem and that conflict over it will not be settled by more precise measuring 
techniques and better technical training in their use. Human problems 
require human relations skills and training; this is what rate-setters must 
have. They need to understand organizational relationships so that they can 
perceive the different roles they play as they deal with other staff specialists, 

tt A job rate is "loose’' when employees can reach standard output with less than 
normal effort. 

7 "Important Facts about Time-study Men," Factory Management and Mainte¬ 
nance, February, 1953, p. 127. 
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staff managers, line manage.is, employees, union stewards, and others 
When a rate setter enters a work area, he should contact the forcin m and 
arrange for the tune study 1 lie foreman introduces linn to the opu itor 
that he will obsent Both the foreman and rate setter then 11 \ to pul the 
opeiatoi at case and explain to lnni what they aie doing J hex hv to win 
his intend and cooperation and treat him as one shmng 111 the stuck 
l«vciv cffoit is made to show him his mutual interest in the stuck ind to 
respect Ins human c/zgmfv chum? the entire relationship lhe ob|eeti\e is 
to make the opciator a part ot the time studs process, rather th m 1 Mctim 
of it 

OPERATION OF INCENTIVE PLANS 

r l o the suptiMsor goes much of the lesponsibilitx foi keeping in estib 
lished liieentixe plan woiking smoothly at the operating lc\cl lie li is to 
balance prtssuus of Ins snpenor, rate setters, vvoikcis mil the union On 
the favorable side he e in expect an ineic ise 111 productivity, but is pi ins 
matuic they have a tendency to develop tensions, restrictions exception^ 
and othci encumbrances tli it make the longer run result less positive Plans 
men deteriorate until unit laboi cos/s aie flutter than t/icv would ht with 
out am incentive plan As plans evolve tliev become more complex pus 
sure is towaid more libeial 1 ites and certs of technological climgc 111 iv be 
increased instead of decre lsed < 

Some supervisors say that when incentive pi ms work just right then 
own woik load is reduced because the men supcivnc thermekes but it 
appears that the majority of supersisois expect and get exti 1 problems when 
incentive plans are used Usually there is more paper work winch me 111s 
moie chance of error and more employee clissitisfaetion New and corn 
plicated relationships with rate setters arc established The supcivisoi llso 
has to become familiar with wage incentive concepts ind the dctnls of 
Ins own plan so that he can interpret it adccjuatelv to his men and resolve 
disputes about it Obviously, an effective incentive plan has to be simple 
enough for tire supervisor and his men to understand its day-by-day opeia 
tion Experience shows that many incentive plans are not that simple— 
they aie a shop mysterj to most people Roth the 1 rate setting process and 
the computation of pay from the rates are complicated Some plans require 
as much as thirty minutes of a worker's time to verify his pay cheek Under 
s ich conditions, he cannot verify each check and must trust management 
But payioll employees do make mistakes 

8 Robert II Hoy, “Do Wage Incentives Reduce Costs?" Industrial and labor 
Relations Re* uw, J.iuuiry, 19S2 pp 195-208, Keith W Kingsland, "Piece woik anil 
the Restriction of Work, ' Modern Management, April, 1949, pp 9—11, and Melville 
Dalton, Lconoinic Incentives and Human Relations," in Industrial Productivity, 
Madison, Wis Industrial Relations Research Association, 1951, p 130 
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Loose Rates. Another problem for each supervisor is the matter of 
loose rates. lie must learn which jobs are loose (but sometimes not let his 
men know that he knows) in order to be on guard against the complaint 
that he is giving one inan more "loose” jobs than another. Workers warily 
try to keep loose rates "under cover/’ because a loose rate is evidence to 
the rate-setter that he has erred, and he might look for some subterfuge to 
tighten the rate. There is ample evidence in the literature of management 
that this has been done. 

in one company the collective bargaining agreement until 1947 openly 
stated: "If any operation is consistently run over a 90-unit hour (50 per 
cent over standard) the company has the right to retime the job.” In other 
words, "If your bonus earnings exceed 50 per cent, you can expect us to 
cut the rate!” As management secs it, the fair thing to do is to tighten a 
loose rate resulting from an honest mistake, but workers arc not so easily 
convinced of fairness here. 

When management reduces the rate so that it takes more effort to 
achieve the same income, this is known as rate-cutting. It is equivalent to 
a speed up, by which employees on day work have to perform more work 
for their regular pay, and it has been a problem throughout history. One 
of the earliest records of a speed-up is in The Holy Bible , as follows: 0 

The same day Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of the people and 
their foremen, "You shall no longer give the people straw to make bricks, 
as heretofore; let them go and gather straw for themselves. But the 
number of bricks which they made heretofore . . . you shall by no 
means lessen it. . . . Let heavier work be laid upon the men.” 

Then, as now, the result was conflict. 

7’o avoid rate-cutting, because of loose rates or other reasons, manage¬ 
ment usually pledges, "We w'ill not cut the rates.” Even this well meaning 
pledge leads to problems. First of all, some people misunderstand it, as 
shown by the following illustration. Suppose a worker is making 200 pieces 
hourly at 1 cent each, earning $2 hourly. When a change is made in the 
job enabling him to make 220 pieces hourly, management revises the rate 
so that he still earns only $2 hourly. He is obviously unhappy that manage¬ 
ment "quibbled about the 20 cents.” Then why not let the worker keep his 
same rate for each piece and earn more as job improvements are made? 
The answer lies in rapid technological improvement. Suppose that engi¬ 
neers made a major technical change in the same man's job permitting him 
to produce 700 pieces hourly. Changes of this magnitude occur fairly regu¬ 
larly in industrial jobs. With no rate reduction he could then earn $7 
hourly, while his fellow workers, not having had methods changes on their 
jobs, were still earning $2. The rate structure would be completely upset in 
a manner that neither his fellow workers nor the union would permit. 

®The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version, Exodus 5:6-9. 
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What management means when it savs, ‘ We won’t cut the rate, ’ is rcillv, 
‘We wont cut the rate unless there is a substantial methods change 9 
Ilcrc is the way this t\pc of giurantee is stittd in a inanufic hiring com 
pany s collectsc bargaining eonti ict No change will be nude in am 
permanent piecework pruts 01 stmdaids unless changes are made in the 
job content of the operation which increase or decrease the time neeessarv 
to produce a unit of production 

Tioiii the emplovcc s point ot view the rate is cut when thcic is a sub 
stantial methods improvement bcciusc ntcs per output unit 11c reduced 
I his situition gives n^t to unplovce tc irs ind such tiiie comments is 1 
used to get 1 cent 1 piece on this job Now 1 get onlv one tenth of 1 cent 
\\ hit the emplovcc does not mention is tint with the same effort he now 
produces ten times more pieces on the job Rite cutting his not tilen 
place, bcciuse he docs not line to woik am harder to lcicli «timbrel 
even though it is ten tunes gieiter 

Once the phrase We wont cut the piece rate is understood then 
arguments develop over wlnt constitutes 1 subslantiil clnngc m 
method 1 On mui\ jobs seveial sin ill climgcs aic nndc over a period of 
months 01 even \eirs Sonic of these eliingc nc in ide bv operitors others 
ie ult horn minor uljustments 111 iintcuil inielnne product ind other 
\ ambles Not one of the chingcs cju ilifies is substmtul but togethci tliev 
nuke a rate cjuite loose Experience shows tint the gcncril tiend of piocluc 
tion incentive pi 111s is towaicl looseness is the\ get older Such v\ is the ea c 
with the department lllustnted 111 1 l^mc 24 1 Within Ihe first ven ifter 
incentive standard wtie cstibhshed a iminbci of sin ill chingcs Ind cicpt 
111 to loosen mmv rites 1 \cn though 111 m igenicnt re studied jobs which 
hid substmtul methods chingcs it could not c itch ill the looseness 111 
the 1 ites \fter a number of veirs most rates were loose, and woikcrs were 
restricting output to discourigc rcstucK of their jobs 

Minor job chingcs eventudlv ldd up to m overall substmtul cliingc 
which gives man igcmcnt a icison to correct the 1 itc but the piccisc time 
for correction is a mittcr of irgument W'oikcrs obMonslv w mt to protect 
the looseness winch has developed If another worker has transferred to 
the job after several of the minor changes occurred, the job to him lias 
always been loose When man igcmcnt eoneets Ins rate, the worker can 
honestly say, Ihc> cut my rite Tt is now harder to make production on 
this job than it was when 1 first took it 9 I lie cjuc&tion is Dots a worker 
have a vested interest in a loose rate similar to the situation in which 
management, aftei a new job evaluation, permits a job incumbent to retain 

10 In one survey 63 per cent of 255 employers said that new standards arc set 
when job conditions ha\( changed the job is much as 5 to 15 per cent Another 31 
per cent make new stmdirds even wh'n the change is under 5 per cent See The 
1 ruth about \\ ige Incentives ind Work Measurement Today,’ Factory Management 
and Maintenance April 1959 p 78 
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Fig. 24-1. Case history of the growth of loose rates in a department. (Source: W. W. 
Taylor, “New Look at Incentive Methods/' Factory Management and Maintenance , 
August, 1955, p. 91. Reproduced with permission.) 

a rate which is over the limit for the job? Since loose rales are very diffi¬ 
cult to deal with once they become established, management's best ap¬ 
proach is to use every effort to keep them at a minimum. Supervisors need 
to be trained to realize the significance of loose rates and to work with the 
rate-setting department to correct them. Here is a case which illustrates the 
importance of supervisors in controlling loose rates. 

A11 electrically heated part was being manufactured for aircraft. In order 
to obtain a better bond between the metal and the rubber in the part, a cer¬ 
tain fabric was used in curing the rubber. The fabric was later stripped off 
by the operator, producing a rough surface which bonded better. One day 
there was a fabric shortage and a different type of fabric was substituted. Purely 
by chance the new fabric was much superior because it could be stripped from 
the cured rubber in one piece, but the original fabric stripped into many small 
pieces. Afterward, only the second fabric was used. The rate-setting depart¬ 
ment did not realize the significance of the fabric change; and the foreman, 
though realizing the significance, failed to report it to the rate-setters so that 
a rate change could be made. The result was a very loose rate for the job. 
Workers restricted production so that the looseness did not show in produc¬ 
tion records. 

Many months later a methods change was made in the job which required 
a new rate study. At this point the rate-setter discovered the significance of the 
fabric change and found that the two changes together required a 50 per cent 
rate reduction. It was difficult for management to explain the appropriateness 
of this severe reduction; yet the alternative was to permit a loose rate to con¬ 
tinue, along with restriction of output. The workers protested bitterly, and the 
union representative said that the fabric change had been in effect so long 
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that it was now unfair to reduce utes heciuse of it The priesance cvcntuall} 
went to aibitntion 

When loose rates pet out of hand, thev mas go bevond the linmedi itc 
workplace to affect an cmplovtr s sales position labor rehtions, eoiiimumh 
prestige, and appraisal of its management lor example, m the following 
situation loose rates ncarlv led to a miscvjluation of management eflec 
tivcntss and training needs 11 

lhe peifonnanee of two mini pi mts ui i m liiuf it luier u is e\ dinted 
in order to determine training necels Aitml fie ton pt rfomi mee w is 
complied with stindnd time \ dues foi f icton production ( )ne pimt 
showed icceptiblc pcrf 01111 iikc of 98 per cent but the other li 1 1 111 
unsitisf ictorv b" 7 per cent Possible unplovcts in this plmt needed moie 
tr ilium* 1 urthcr in\ c^lig itic n disclo cd th it 111 the Inst pi ml liidiMdu il 
cmplovce pcitonninct ringed f 10111 33 pu cent to 2~0 per cent of stind 
iid \\tngi ckviition w is 31 jxicenti^t p mts ibuve md In low the 
93 ptr cent In the second pljnt lndwdinl peiforinmcc nngiel fiom 
5 1 ? pci cent to 173 per cent of stind 1 id md the inn e deuitioii w is 
onl\ 12 pircentige points ibo\c and bilow the S' 7 pci cult I lie invest! 
gitors coiuliision w is that tmu nti s were loose md inicuiritc in llic 
first pi ml but were tighter md more consist* nt in the second plmt 
When tliese fiets wcu, idehd to oIIilt diti it w is com hide d tint tin 
1 bettu plmt f)3 per cent) w is in f ict the pooui one md 1 li iinmg 
piogi 1 11 w is si 11 Lei in tins be ttcr pi mt 

On jobs having mans minoi chmgcs one ippioach is to treat Lhe )ob 
as experiment il and to schedule new time studies at regular inters ils to dis 
courage excessive looseness When theic is genual eletcnoi ition of stind 
ards it appears tint the best appioich is plant wide revision of standards 
rathci than Testud>ing each job separate!} as problems arise 1 

I 11 1 meit picking plmt management allowed incentive Tiles 111 one 
ckpiitmciit to become quite loose is a result of minor job improvements lhe 
looseness was intention il on nnmgcincnl s pait 111 order to ud iccnutmcnt for 
this unpleasant job during the 1 iboi shortage icl ited to the Korean War 
Aftci the libor slioitige eiscel minagement took steps to tighten the loose 
rates Jobs 111 the dcpntment were icstudicd and tighter rates set for ncarh 
even job 111 the depaitinent lhe men refused to woik under the new rites lhc\ 
argued that the utes were oiigiiullv loosentd to serve 111111 lgeiiient s self 
interest, and tint the cmplnvccs should not he penalized foi something min 
agement did Piessurcs became so stiong that cvuituallv management jgiced to 
if tain the foimer loose utes until such time as rat( s might be levised on a 
pi mt wick bisis 

11 Williun R Swett, * I lie Process of Decision Miking in Readings in Man 
aeement New \ork Corn Products Company, 1939 pp 141-142 

12 I or in exmiple of plmt wide revision see 1 ] \\ let/orck "Yes \ou Can 
Revise \our Incentive Plan I aefory Management amt Maintenance September I960, 
pp 84-S7 
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Cooperation with the Union. Unions have different attitudes toward 
wage-incentive plans. Even within the same international, locals vary in 
opinion. Some have worked under incentive plans for years and attribute 
their high earnings to them. Others completely reject them. When there 
is some acceptance, the main task facing management: is to work out pat¬ 
terns of union management cooperation for day-to-day operation of the 
incentive. Primary responsibility falls on the steward and the supervisor 
They have to see that the plan works fairly and to quiet disgruntled work¬ 
ers. Poor supervisor-steward relations are usually aggravated by incentive 
plans because such plans arc a natural focal point for complaints and 
grievances. Since unions do not have facilities to check each rate to see 
that its arithmetic and construction agree with policy, administration of 
the plan must be beyond suspicion. An effective way to encourage confi¬ 
dence in new plans is to train supervisors and stewards in the same classes 
so that they feel equally informed. 

There is considerable agreement that wage incentives increase griev¬ 
ances and make them more technical; therefore, effective grievance ma¬ 
chinery is essential . 1 *' 1 Certain parts of the incentive plan provoke more, or 
worse, grievances than others; and management’s job is to focus corrective 
action on these parts. Some common causes of grievances are: 

1 . The time study techniques arc too involved and subjective. 

2. The wage formula is too complicated and difficult for the worker 
to compute. 

5. Conditions arc so unstandardized that output is erratic. 

*4. There is disagreement about fatigue, personal, and delay allow¬ 
ances. 

5. The operators timed arc faster and more skilled than average. 

6 . Loose rates are incorrectly handled. 

7. Time standards are based on insufficient study. 

If rate grievances arc subject to arbitration, the union is assured that 
it can get an unbiased hearing of any rate-setting which it feels is unfair, 
and the employer is assured that an unreasonable attitude on the part of 
the union or a small group of workers will not thwart installation of new 
rates. This situation encourages both parties to be fair and open in their 
interaction, but problems remain which are serious enough to cause some 
managers to object to all rate arbitration. In one large factory, for example, 
an unskilled arbitrator merely split the difference between union and 

13 One survey reports that 21 per cent of grievances are related to wage incen¬ 
tives: “The Truth about Wage Incentives and Work Measurement Today,” Factory 
Management and Maintenance, April, 1959, p. 82. A study of over 4,000 grievance 
cases before the American Arbitration Association shows that 23 per cent were caused 
bv disputes over job standards: Irving A. Delloff, “Incentive Clauses: The Costly 
Clinkers," Personnel, May—June, 1959, p. 56. 
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company demands for a rate on a new job, which resulted in a loose rate 
compared to other company jobs. Later, as similar jobs were set up, the 
company had to use identical element times for their work elements which 
were common to the original job so that nearly a hundred out-of-line jobs 
eventually developed from this one arbitration award. 

Joint management-union administration eliminates the union charge 
that rates are set entirely by management’s unilateral action and arc there¬ 
fore unacceptable to the union. The disadvantages are that it dilutes man¬ 
agement’s authority and places the union on both sides of the fence, 
thereby weakening its position to represent the workers and challenge 
management in the grievance procedure. For this reason the bulk of man¬ 
agement and union representatives oppose joint administration, but there 
arc instances of its successful operation. 

Even when there is no joint administration, union time study of a job 
is sometimes permitted after a grievance is filed about it. A number of 
unions employ well-qualified time-study men and insist that their approach 
be objective and professional, instead of designed to promote the union’s 
special interest. These specialists have encouraged worker acceptance of 
time study and eliminated much unreasonable bickering over rates. Inter¬ 
national union representatives arc better able to make time studies be¬ 
cause tlies arc less subject to local pressures. 

In summary, major ways to improve union relations regarding wage 
incentives are: 

1. Development of supervisor steward understanding and cooperation 

2. A sound grievance procedure, usually including arbitration 

3. Union professional time study of jobs on which grievances have 
been filed 

Intergroup Work Relations. Wage incentives may cause several types 
of conflict between groups of workers. 14 Hie most common is the well- 
known disharmony between incentive workers and “day workers,” who are 
paid according to the time they work rather than their amount of output. 
Day workers complain, “We have always been underpaid compared to 
incentive workers,” and incentive workers retort, “Maybe you are paid less 
because von do less work.” When day workers and men on incentives rates 
work in sequence, day workers are likely to feel discriminated against be¬ 
cause they earn less. If the incentive workers increase output, day workers 
further along the process must work faster to prevent a bottleneck. The 
incentive workers earn more for their increased output, but the day workers 
do not. 

Day workers who precede incentive workers in the production process 

14 See Leonard R. Sayles, “The Impact of Incentives on Intcr-group Work Rela¬ 
tions: A Management and Union Problem," Personnel, May, 1952, pp. 483-490. 
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can on occasion “take it easy” and produce less with no cut in pay. But 
the incentive worker’s income is cut because of less work flowing to him. 
The same problem occurs if a day worker is absent and reduces the flow 
of material to incentive workers. Conflicts of this type are so difficult that 
it is best for management not to mix the two groups in any closely meshed 
production sequence. 

Disharmony is sometimes aggravated by skill differences. Day workers, 
who arc definitely more skilled and have more job status than certain in¬ 
centive workers, find that their pay checks arc appreciably smaller than the 
incentive workers’ checks. In some cases management can reduce dishar¬ 
mony by giving day workers other tv pcs of satisfactions. In any case there 
should be adequate job mobility so that intensely dissatisfied day workers 
can transfer to incentive work and discover for themselves whether the 
grass really is greener on the other side of the fence. 

Another type of problem occurs when a job overlaps two shifts and the 
incentive bonus must be apportioned between them. Sometimes the bonus 
must be apportioned subjectively because a part is not completely finished 
when the shift changes, liven when pieces can be counted objectively, dis¬ 
putes may arise from other causes. The following are three examples of 
shift conflicts. 

1 . In a machine shop the worker on first shift failed to replace a dull 
tool at the end of the shift. 

2 . In a foundry a first-shift worker did the easy part of the job, leav¬ 
ing the difficult part for the next man. 

3. In a glass factory the third shift “pulled” too much glass from the 
continuous furnace, requiring the first shift to work at a slower pace while 
the furnace contents were built up. The result was poor quality and uneven 
production. This was bad enough, but when the first shift discovered what 
was happening and retaliated, results were worse! 

Even when high night-shift output docs not reduce day-shift output., 
workers on day shift may resent night-shift “rate-busters” because of their 
higher pay and the fear that their output w ill cause management to retime 
the job. In one company output varied as follows between shifts: 1B 


Shift 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rolls produced 

25 

30 

35 

48 


Daily earnings 

$12 

13 

15 

20 


tn Frank L. Simonctti, "Worker Restriction of Output under Collective Bargaining 
in the Ohio Rubber Industry,” unpublished dissertation, School of Business, case 12, 
Indiana University, 1954. 
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The intergroup relationships just discussed affirm the fact that relative 
earnings within in orgini/ ition arc significant because tlicv help deleimine 
the relationships stitus and satisfactions of people W ige incentives offer 
much opportumtv foi ipscttmg these established rel itiomhips Manage 
inent 111 its contiol ol the v\ ige structme is responsible foi keepint these 
relationships ccjuitable inel reisoiiiblv stible 

Some Features of Wage Incentives Man igeincut somellines ovcilooks 
the fact that urge incentives ire intended to pioviclc icw mis onlv- for in 
crcised cmplovce effort at the time 0/ production 1 ltlic 1 thm for his own 
crcitive ideis ind for technologic il impioumcnt 1 he incentive m n^c 
inccntnc s applies to the woikcr s skill ami < ffnit hut not to his intelligence 
or creatne intellect Most ot the pi liinin^ nul thuikin^ is done loi Inin 
his job is piodiiction 111 the plumed \\ iv II he docs come up with in ulc 1 
for linprovuncut his ntc is recomputed md he e 1111s no more In f ut the 
entire process of ntc setting md w ige incentives is chiccUd tow ml isol it 
ing evervthing else fiom hunnn effort it the tunc of piodiu tion md juun h 
onlv foi the 1 ittu 

W itli rcgiul to tCLhnologie il linprovcnieiit the worici s w ige niccti 
tive situition is shghtlv bettu He 1111\ ect unpioved working conditions 
but 111 gtnuil the procedure with w i^c incentives is to recompute rites 
when technological impioveiiiciits occui so tint the cmplovec gets no rite 
reward from them Ills icvv ml mu t come through slow ichng md coin 
plicated processes such i r the price stun tine md collective lnuiinin*. but 
(horn his point ol view) lie sees the employci leeuvm^ in lininedi itc re 
ward 

It is evident tint w ige nicenti es piiimnlv lew ml woikcrs for in 
creased effort it the Lime of production 1 itlici tlnn foi ere itive ideis m l 
technologic il improvement I he conclusion /or management is that vuigc 
mccnines do not motnatc the whole man Since this is so then use done 
create unbil meed hiimm incentive which f ills fir short ot its potent 1 il If 
w ige incentives ire used tins must be combined with olhci incentives to 
form a program which motivates the whole 111111 b\ shiiing benefits with 
him In this regard the annual products it\ pav mere isl popnl m/» d bv 
General Motors Corpoi ition 111 194S is 1 sjucifit md unique vv n to Tt 
ward workers for technologic il improvements It gives workers some 
secuTitv that they will share benefits of procluctivih incieises and cncour 
ages them to coopeiate with management 111 methods improvement A 
number of workers will not see the tic in between methods improve incut 
and automatic productivity increises but tlicv cm gricluallv be eelucitcd 
to the idea 

An often ovulookcd chlrieteristic of wage incentives which causes 
worker resistance is that tlicv imv transfei some business risks to workers 
When workers arc 011 da\ Tate management bears the cost of poor worker 
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training, down time, poor scheduling, and other production interferences 
and del us \\ ith piecework and most other incentive sv stems, labor costs 
hi come fixed for each unit of output and these delays are a cost to the 
woiku because they Tetlute lus ivciage eirmngs wiles s management pays 
luni nenge elining during these interferences 

\notliei vulnciiblc spot wnh w igt incentives is that during a time 
of mcLhods clnnge— when thev are most needed—they are least hkel\ to 
work \\ nik is huclest foi the cinplouc at this point because lit i< having 
to le 1111 new method but Ins vs lge incentive is paving him the least at tins 
tune \\ oikeis would get buk to stindird production quicker after a 
clungc it there were some built 111 c\t T 1 pavoff foi quicker ieeover> 

Mthough wage incentives hive then hnntitions, then offsetting acl 
v intlge is tint tliev ne ilinost certain to nicie ise produetmtv when in 
stilled Suite in emplovcc s rew ird is proportion il to lus performance if 
he w mts more rew ud he c m cxeicise his own lintiitive to get it Tenther, 
tins rew ird is mine lmnicdntc thin such itwirds as pension plans and 
profit shiinig theiefoie, it is more motivating at the point ot performance 

RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 

\ difficultv with w lge incentives is lustnclion of output, by which 
workeis agiec to hunt their pioduction md thus tlivv lit the economic pur 
pose of the incentive Restriction of output ilso ouuis on noninccntive 
jobs 10 md it minigeiiunt ltvcls nee piesidcnts ire liirassed to develop 
wavs to get 1 fail dav s work from their junior executives Restriction is 
therefore, a genual phenomenon, but wage incentives with their exact 
stmdaids nuke it mou evident me 1 111 n also cause the group to restrict 
with grcatei iiiiainmitv as protection against the incentive 

Unions sometimes support lcstnctive piactiecs \t other times thev try 
to remove them, but even tntn aie not always successful because work 
groups fight stronglv to ret 1111 such pnctices Rcstnction of output was 
not crcited by unions In an carlv studv Mathcvvson demonstritcd that 
lestnction is a social phenomenon which antedates union organization lie 
suggested that two important causes were incentive svstems and time 
study 1 IIis work was followed bv Roethhsbcrgu s research which showed 
the informal group piocesses bv whieh restnetion grew as a result of group 
needs feais, and resistance to change as members sought to maintain their 
informal social orgam/ltions Roethhsbergcr commented. It is clear, there 

10 I or evidence see liirold F RoHn nul Charles 1 Nvt Output Rites unoiiQ 
M ichine Operators III A Nomuccntivc Siluition in lsvo levels of Business Aetivitv, 
foumal of \pphed Psycholo 1 ebrmry 1%1 pp 50-54 

17 Stanley B Mathewson Restriction of Output among Unorganized Workers , 
NewYoTk The Viking Press Inc 1931 p 157 
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fore, that their actions were not based upon a logical appraisal of their 
work situation.” 1S He emphasized that restriction was not a result of 
laziness, deliberate opposition to management, or poor supervision. 

As management brings increased pressure on workers to produce more, 
their natural response is to resist with equally strong pressure, especially 
if they fear rate-cutting and speed-up. This appears to be tlic primary 
cause of the extreme restriction of output which has existed in the rubber 
tire industry for years. Your author has visited tire plants and observed this 
firsthand. On occasion he has seen tire builders idle at their work stations 
for more than an hour before the end of their shift because they had al¬ 
ready produced their agreed-upon quota for the day. In tire building, since 
each employee works individually and the output can be counted, each 
employee usually builds exactly the same number of tires day after day. 
This uniformity continues for weeks or even years. Figure 24 2 shows the 
uniformity in earnings of a group of tire builders in a large rubber company 
from April, 1950, through March, 1953. Note that earnings remained abso¬ 
lutely constant month after month except after wage increases. 

When wage increases occurred, the informal group took some time 
to stabilize on a new restriction of output rate in each case. With the first 
increase, November, 1950. stabilization took place in the fourth month. 
During this period the group tried two other output rates, finally stabiliz¬ 
ing on the third one. Presumably the group experienced internal pressures 
and indecision regarding just what the new output should be. There was 
no methods change at the time of the wage increase, but at this time the 
group changed its percentage of output over standard (column 4). If "abso¬ 
lute” restriction of output existed, the percentage should have remained 
at 18.8. Apparently the restriction was not so much related to engineering 
standards as it was to economic and social factors. 

Note that after each of the three wage increases, the group eventually 
stabilized on a higher output above standard (from 18.8 to 21.1 to 24.2 to 
26.4). For the firm this meant greater productivity. For the group it meant 
that they got their wage increase plus earnings from increased productivity. 
After each wage increase the group first “enjoyed” its higher wage by re¬ 
laxing its output percentage, but then it eventually moved to a higher out¬ 
put than it had even before the increase. This single illustration, of course, 
is not evidence that other groups in other companies would react similarly. 

Even when an incentive plan appears to he working well, often it is not. 
One employer thought lie had an effective incentive plan, but then he dis¬ 
covered an interesting phenomenon which indicated otherwise. Vacation 
pay checks in his plant were based upon average earnings for the Erst two 
weeks in May. A review of records for several years disclosed that during these 
two weeks, output increased about 30 per cent above the average for the pre- 

18 F. J. Roethlisbergcr and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker „ Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939, p. 532. 
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Ar erage 

Percentage 


Operators * 

hourly 

earned o\er 

Date 

base rate 

earnings 

base rate 

April, 19 SO 

SI 7b 

S2 09 

188 

Ma> 

1 76 

2 00 

18 8 

June 

1 -(> 

2 00 

18 S 

July 

1 "6 

2 09 

18 S 

August 

1 "ft 

2 09 

188 

September 

1 76 

2 00 

IS S 

(October 

1 "*6 

2 09 

18 S 

Noumber (wage incicasc) 

1 SS 

2 13 

IS 1 

December 

1 SS 

2 n 

IS 1 

J aim in, 19 SI 

1 SS 

2 22 

20 0 

I tbruan 

1 SS 

2 24 

21 1 

M 11 ch 

1 SS 

2 24 

21 1 

April 

1 SS 

2 24 

21 1 

May 

1 85 

2 21 

21 1 

June 

1 SS 

2 24 

21 1 

July 

1 85 

2 24 

21 1 

\ugust 

1 SS 

2 24 

21 1 

September 

1 85 

2 24 

21 1 

Octolxi 

1 SS 

2 24 

21 1 

Nos ember (wage mcicase) 

1 9S 

2 29 

1S7 

December 

1 9S 

2 44 

23 2 

January, 1952 

1 9S 

2 46 

24 2 

1 eluuary 

1 os 

2 46 

24 2 

March 

1 98 

2 46 

24 2 

April 

1 os 

2 46 

24 2 

May 

1 OS 

2 46 

242 

June 

1 98 

2 46 

24 2 

July 

1 OS 

2 46 

24 2 

August 

1 98 

2 46 

24 2 

September (wage increase) 

2 OS 

2 SO 

20 2 

October 

2 0S 

2 SO 

20 2 

November 

2 0S 

2 SO 

20 2 

December 

2 08 

2 SO 

20 2 

January, 1953 

2 0S 

2 63 

26 4 

I ebruary 

2 08 

2 63 

26 \ 

March 

2 08 

2 63 

26 4 


Fig. 24-2. Tire builders’ earnings for three years in a large lire factory. (Courtesy 
of Frank L. Sunonelti.) 
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ceding six weeks Pjit of this 111 c lease appeared to be a result of lurdu woik 
while another part appeired to come from work done earlier but kept unfinished 
01 unreported 111 some hidden kitt\ unlil Mis 1 

Management and unions aic successful chipping aw ly at lestnction 
of output prictices Much 11101 c c in be done, but the problem will alwavs 
exist People will never icgulailv work it m ixiiiunn cipiutv even if tins 
rite could be scientific llh dcteimmed M 111 igcincnt errs when it urges 
workers to work without hunt and llien subjects them to moial condunn 1 
tion when tliev do not I Ins 11101 llistu rttitnclc needs ievision Just is 
businesses sometimes believe their best mtciests ue scived In contiolling 
production and stabih/ing income 1 tbor believes th it it lets 111 its own 
best interests when it stabilizes income In restriction of output In the find 
analvsis, the real pioblcm is one of contiollm 4 (ritlicr thin pu venting) 
restriction of output m order to keep it a verv niinoi influence on the iirm s 
productivity 

Since restriction of output is closeIv rchtccl to uifonn il org 1111 / ilion, 
good human relations practices of ill t\ pcs sliould help build the kind of 
coopcntion that leids evcntuillv to less restriction Mentioned e uliei m 
this clnptci weic unproved time stuclv effective gnev mce procedures and 
guarantees agunst late cuts C isc studies hive shown tbit llcrt well 
trained supervisors can use the proper time and are uinstancc to cncoungc 
decreased restrictions Kcstriclion of output now is seldom me n hone cl in 
collective bargaining but as mituritv develops this medium should be 
used to bring unreasonable restne tions into the open inci deil with them 
Wage and cmplovmcnt guirantccs can issuie woikeis m imri) mdustnes 
that thev are not working themselvL out of a job In the long mu 111111 
agement can build a historic il rccoid of sccuiit\ md good human rcla 
tions which will dim the workers memories of pist malpractices related 
to rate cuts and speed ups 

SUMMARY 

Wage incentives 111 most instances bung increased output, but thev 
may increase human relations dislnrmonv Mpor are is of interest arc 
the rate setting process, operation of the plan, and rcstiiction of work 

lime stuclv and rate setting have many subjective aspects which can 
not be resolved by greater technical accuricv Better hum an rclitions is 
required l he rate setter himself upsets shop moi dc because lie is a symbol 
of difficult and change, and tends to be poorly qualified m human rcla 
tions 

The supervisor, and steward if there is a union, bear primary responsi 

11 Herbert R Northrup The Other Side of Incentives, Personnel, Januiry- 
I tbruaiy 1959, p 39 
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bility for keeping an incentive plan working smoothly at the operating 
level. The supervisor guards against loose rates, and the steward watches for 
alleged rate-cutting. Both watch for developing conflicts between different 
groups, such as day workers and incentive workers. Sometimes union and 
management work together to quiet worker anxieties about wage incen¬ 
tives. Restriction of work by the informal organization is a major effect 
of wage incentives, but it is being reduced by improved human relations. 

Management has tended to depend on wage incentives as the pri¬ 
mary stimulus to full cooperation and production—the economic-man 
concept. Under such conditions only a small part of the workers’ poten¬ 
tial energy and intelligence is released. Since wage incentives are primarily 
an economic motivation and apply only to effort at the point of perform¬ 
ance, they do not motivate the whole man. Other economic, social, and 
psychological motivations are essential to release each employee’s full po¬ 
tential. 

Questions 

1. Discuss the subjective aspects of time study and rate-setting. Ts greater 
objectivity needed to improve their acceptance? 

2. Discuss the term “rale-culling 7 ' and how it is viewed by the different 
groups concerned with wage incentives. 

3. What arc some of the main causes of incentive-plan grievances? 

4 . Mow does restriction of output arise in a work group? What can be 
done to control it? 

5. What of the future of wage incentives? Will they increase or decline 
in use and effectiveness? Why? 

6 . Interview three workers who work under wage incentives and inter¬ 
pret their comments in a class report. 


Supplementary Readings 

Carroll, Phil. Better W age Incentives , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1957. 

Gomberg, William. A Trade Union Analysis of Time Study , 2d cd., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-1 Tall, Inc., 1955. 

Lincoln, James V. Incentive Management , Cleveland: Lincoln Electric Com¬ 
pany, 1951. 

Louden, J. Keith, and ). Wayne Decgan. Wage Incentives , 2d cd., New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. 

Marriott, R. Incentive Payment Systems: A Review of Research and Opinion , 
London: Staples Press, Ltd., 1957. 

Whyte, William Foote. Money and Motivation: An Analysis of Incentives in 
Industry , New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 

Wolf, William B. Wage Incentives as a Managerial Tool, New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1957. 
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PROCEDURES AND 
WORK SYSTEMS 


In practice, of course, the engineering approach which 
is so effective with things is almost invariably the wrong 
one to use with people. 

Robert N. McMurhy 1 


There are two basic ways in which work is organized as stated in 
Chapter 2. The first relates to the flow of authority and is usually known 
as organization structure or merely organization. The second relates to 
the flo\v of the work itself from one operation to another and is know f n 
as procedure. Synonyms are method, system, and work flow. Alert man¬ 
agers usually recognize the human relations aspects of organization struc¬ 
ture because of the superior-subordinate relationship which it establishes, 
but more often than not they ignore or overlook the human aspects of 
work flow. 7'o them, work flow and the plant layout over which it flows are 
engineering problems, which are to be sharply distinguished from human 
problems. They reason that work flow concerns only things; hence it pre¬ 
sents no human problems. (Exceptions arise, of course, where people are 
being processed instead of things, as in a hospital.) The idea that work 
flow is nonhuman is acceptable only when the work is not performed by 
people . In the usual case, however, work flow is very much a human prob¬ 
lem because it sets people in interaction as they perform their work. 2 

One of management’s most fundamental ideas is procedures or meth¬ 
ods improvement , by which it seeks to make optimum use of division of 
labor and specialization in botli men and machinery and to achieve order 

1 "Manhunt for Top Executives,” Harvard Business Review', January—February, 
1954, p. 48. 

2 Leonard R. Sayles, "Human Relations and the Organization of Work,” Michigan 
Business Review, November, 1954, pp. 21-25. 
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and balance in the performance of their work. However, as indicated in 
the quotation introducing this chapter, workers do not like to be “engi¬ 
neered” in methods improvement. They perceive that improvement is 
measured in technical terms and that the human dissatisfactions caused by 
the “improvement” are generally overlooked. The goal of methods im¬ 
provement is greater productivity, but sometimes it brings human com¬ 
plications at work—complications which reduce human effectiveness and 
offset the technical advantages gained. 

This chapter discusses different aspects of work methods. Emphasis is 
upon the flow of work among people, rather than the personal work meth¬ 
ods of an isolated individual. Subjects discussed are flow of work, control 
of red tape, human problems caused by methods improvement, and dif¬ 
ferent work systems. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE FLOW OF WORK 

One important aspect of w r ork flow is that it determines who will 
“initiate" an activity and who will “receive” it. At each point in the flow 
of work one person gives material to the next person wdio will work on it. 
Along the way, staff experts give ideas and instructions. This process of 
sending work to another is an initiation of action 011 another person. When 
an initiation results from w r ork flow, it is called a procedural initiation 
to distinguish it from an authority initiation , which conics from delegated 
formal authority of a superior, and informal initiation , which arises 
through the consent of the informal organization. The receiver of any 
initiation is psychologically secondary, but the receiver of a procedural 
initiation is especially so because he may receive from a w r orkcr who is 
neither his supervisor nor an informal leader—from someone who “just 
shouldn’t be pushing him around.” In one plant, for example, operator B 
was a fast worker and caused work to pile up at the next work station 
manned by operator C. Considerable embarrassment and resentment was 
shown by C, wdio thought B made him look like a laggard. 

When procedural initiation comes from someone of distinctly less 
skill, someone much younger, or someone inferior by any measure of 
status, human problems can become serious. These problems tend to be 
compounded if the relationship involves pressure on the receiver, as in the 
following example from Whyte’s study of restaurants. 8 

Large restaurants customarily use young boys as runners to communi¬ 
cate the needs of the serving pantry to the kitchen. This places the 
runner in the position of “telling” the cooks to prepare and send par¬ 
ticular types of food. The result is that a young boy initiates action on 

8 William F. Whyte, Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry , New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948, pp. 49-63. 
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high-status cooks. In essence, he is telling them what to do. Whyte found 
that this relationship was typically a trouble spot in the restaurants he 
studied. Cooks resented the control exercised on them by young boys 
of inferior status. Practical solutions to this type of problem included 
(1) using a mechanical voice system which eliminated face-to-face con¬ 
tact, and (2) changing the initiator to someone of more status. 

Further problems tend to arise when a procedural initiation affects 
"sensitive” areas such as how much work a man docs (e.g., time study) 
and his rate of pay (c.g., job evaluation). Research is sufficient to support, 
the general conclusion that: procedural initiations which are from low- 
status to high-status persons, place heavy pressures on the receiver , or 
affect sensitive parts of the receivers work tend to he trouble spots. Man¬ 
agement’s responsibility is to discover these situations in its work processes 
and, if they cannot be avoided, to plan them carefully. 

Procedural, authority, and informal initiations of action come from 
persons ; however, not all work initiations are identifiable as coming directly 
from some other person or group. Many activities arise directly out of 
the work itself, wherein people respond to cues implicit in the operating 
situation. For example, a ceramic glaze has finished its baking cycle and 
the operator acts to remove it from the furnace, or the cellophane ribbon 
creases on a cellophane machine and men act as a team to correct it. 
In these instances, one cannot determine who initiates an event because it 
arises from the work itself. This kind of initiation not identifiable with 
persons is called a situational initiation of action and the human relations 
resulting therefrom are situational interactions. There is some evidence 
that persons get satisfactions from working in harmony with situational 
initiations and that teams have better morale when their teamwork pri¬ 
marily involves situational initiations instead of personal ones. The reason 
appears to be that workers arc less likely to resent and feel subordinate to 
the impersonal requirements of the work itself. 4 

Another important aspect of work procedure is that it should permit 
people to work together as a team whenever the work flow requires it. 
Teamwork can be engineered out of a work situation by means of layouts 
and job assignments which separate people so that it is impractical for 
them to work together, even though the w r ork flow requires teamwork. I 11 
one instance two operators, functionally interdependent, wxre unneces¬ 
sarily on separate shifts, which prevented the operators from coordinating 
their work. In another instance, one operator fed parts to two separate 
lines which were in competition, and each line regularly claimed that he fa¬ 
vored the other. In another situation the operator of a continuous bottle- 
forming machine was so far separated from the first inspection station on 

4 Frank B. Miller, “ 'Situational’ Interactions: A Worthwhile Concept?'’ Human 
Organization, vol, 17, no. 4, Winter, 1958-59, pp. 37-47. 
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his line that lie could neytr be suie whether his machine w is producing 
satisfactory quality The problem was met b> contmuemsh reporting in 
spection icsnlts from the inspector to m information pmel in front of 
the operator One of the bc<t illustrations ol teamwork engineered out of 
a job is Kill s study of a textile mill in Indi i 

1 lie mill \\ is intensively re engine tied ittoidiug to bisic mdustrnl 
engineering pioiedims 1 ich job hid ciufulK issi ntd woik loirls bised 
on cnpintMing stiuh In enn loom thuc wm 224 looms open ted nul 
in mil lined b\ 12 uceupition il * mups f ich \u iur tended 24 or 32 
hums e icli bitten hilt 1 seised 40 to 30 boms ind eich smisli hind 

'.ened m iuii£c of ''S looms J lie u tin i nine occ up itinns \ycic suuu 

ind m mitcn mu md e leh woiker hid citlui 112 oi 224 limns 

Mthough the null ippe ired to he superbh en^nieeuil it filled to ’"c ich 
sitisfuton output Kcse uch disch seel tint eh se h um mk of all 12 
oec up ill ms sis lecjiu ed te lnmPmi pi duetiou set ssmk oi^ mi/ ition 
presented tins te umv ik 1 leli lntlen tilhr seised ill loom of one 
weisei indpu|nflli( lo n is of \ econelssemr which me int iwciui 
liiel lnlten filler weic nr t i teuu unit c\cu f hou^h tlie inture of the 
pioti uquiiid it In effect l we iur tcncline 24 looms md using i 

lnlten tiller scr\ 11117 40 looms woikcd with three hfths of 1 lntlen filler 

while motlui weisei sliued tv\o fifths cf I 11111 I he situition \ is t\eu 
mole confused with smish hinds who tended 7*) looms 

1 seiituilh woik wi reorf. mi/ed so tint 1 certnn group of workers 
hid lespon ibihlv tor 1 definite numbci of niieluiKS \\ oikers tlien weie 
ihle to set up mtenelioi md ti imwoik which e uiseel production to sou 

\\ 01k flow c in llso be set up in such aw is tbit the job puts nnica 
soinblc pussuie on 1 person Jn 1 series of smulu offices the sccutuy 
of eieli w is required lo picpiii lcelime il com pondciuc for fisc to sesen 
nilingers, mswu the telephone giect \isi tors ind sene is ^ioup leaclei 
of 1 teyy cleiks l lie icsult w is high Imnoyei md more tli 111 1 normil 
linoniil of nervous disoiders 11110114 the. scut tines \110thu eximple is 
tbit of 1 hotel food eheekei who inspected food brought by w utiesses on 
then w i\ to the dining room 1 lit checker inspected two lines of w utiesses 
scrying two scpirite dining moms nul ilso h nulled room struct oulcrs 
on the telephone Uiicki conditions of this t\pc it is useless to trv to 
sol\e tin problem b\ tinning Lhc p lrlie ip mts to uiultrstuid t ich othci 
better to comimmic itc better 01 to ippK good hum 111 iclitions tlie 
hist itcpmeinent is to rtorgim/c the \101k flow then hum 111 rclitious 
ti lining may not c\tn be needed 1 

It is well known that phnl In out and woik flow hivt much to do 
with the opportunity wlneli people lia\e to talk lo each otlici dining work 

\ k Rict Productivity mid Social Orgiiu/ilmn 111 in Indi in'W eising Shed/' 
Human Relations vol fi 110 4 19 S3 pp 297-329 
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In an insurance office, for example, the layout of desks was such that per¬ 
sons who needed to talk to cooidinate their woik were unnecessarily 
separated by a broad aisle kmployccs met the pioblem by loudly calling 
across the aisle, but this eventually had to be stopped because of the dis 
turbance r l he end result was poor communication I 11 another company 
sewing machines were located so that talking w is discouraged, but man 
agement soon discovered that another layout which permitted talking led 
to higliCT productivity because it reliescd the monotom of loutmc work 

Manrgcis often overlook the fict that las out cm also affect off duty 
interaction of employees A 11 cxpciicnce of the author shows bow this 
can happen 

Recently lie \ 1 s 1 tcd the complete 1\ new factors of a large corporation 
It was a model of cngiiiccung cffiucncs Although the lunelii 00111 was 
spotless and cfficientlv designed the author ate in unease meal lie nor 
mallv has an affinity for the factors environment, but this tunc it was 
too much—the cafetcna w is located m the basement directlv beneath 
stamping and light forging presses! Vibration was so tcrnfic it stopped 
conversation The floor and ceiling shook, the dishes lattlcd there w is 
no sound deadening tile on the ceiling The space beneath the piesses 
apparently was not needed for other functions so the cifctcm got it but 
employee communication and rel iMtion vvcie therein excluded it 111 c ll 
time lunch hours 111 the plant weie st lggercd into foui puinds, which 
meant that the presses operated dining the tunc most cmplo\ccs ite 
When the uitlior asked Ins host, \\ hv* 5 the hosts honest answci w is 
‘ I he cafeteria is foi eating onlv, and, am wav, the noise shouldn’t bother 
anyone ’ 

Other tjpes of procedural situations are evident when staff men aic 
jointly in a procedure with line men, as 111 the case of an inspector 
Various aspects of advisors, service, and control staffs wcic discussed in 
an earlier chapter I urther when staff pcisons initiate 1 (hinge 111 proci 
dure, it may elevate or reduce the status of different persons in the cli 1111 
of procedure Ihc evidence is clear that work procedures and la\out have 
a substantial effect on human relations They do this by 

1 Determining who initiates procedural action on whom, and some 
of the conditions 111 which the initiation occurs 

2 Influencing the degree to which employees performing interde 
pendent functions can work together as a team 

3 Affecting the communication patterns of cmplovces 

The general conclusion for management is that relationships among 
workers in a procedure can he just as important as relationships of the 
work in that procedure In the design of any procedure or process it is 
folly to spend all time planning work (functional) relationships but ignor 
ing worker (human) relationships. 
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If engineering features are maximized in job design, probably the de 
sign is not the best one from a total viewpoint \n effective job design 
optimizes all the different job values involved, including social ones It 
considers the technical process, the workers orgimzational relationships 
and even extricompany conditions such is how the public will view the 
firms working conditions I nginccnng criten i llone or human criteria 
alone will not determine the best job design W] fictors must be com 
bmed \n lllustrltion of the lbsurclitv of following one ciilcnon to the 
exclusion of ill others is 1 mnenbiums storv of the methods inaivst who 
studied 1 svmphonv oichcstn 

lie < 1 served lint llu oboe plivcis li ul nothin*, to do for loop pc nods 
of him lilt number of oboists should be reduced ind the work sprcid 
out more tvtnh enti the whole conceit thus chiiiiniting peiks of ac 
tmts 

It w i noted tint ill 12 fust violins weie pliwng identic il notes this 
seemed m umieccssirv dupluition Ihc stiff of tint section should be 
drisheillv cut If 1 luge volume of sound were required it could be 
obt lined In using m electronic iniphfiti 

A gicit ded of cffoit w is ibsoibtd 111 pining sixteenth uid gnee 
notes I his w is 111 excessive refinement uul lie lceommeneltd tint ill 
notes be lounded off to the nearest eighth note If this were done it 
would be possible to use Iruncc uid lower glide operators more ex 
elusivclv 

I 11 lddition he found tint time vv is too much lepctition of some 
music il pissiges Scores should be dristicilh pruned No useful pmpose 
w is scivtd bv hiving the horns md wood winds lcpeit a passage which 
Ind iliculv hecii idequitelv limdled bv the stunts 

1 lie methods mm llso estiinited tint if ill icehindint pissiges were 
ehnmntcd the whole concert tune could be reduced to 20 minutes 
md llicic would be no need foi 111 mlc 1111 sum 

I 11 gcnci il tlie eonductoi cone lined with these u commend itions hit 
expic sid the opinion tint tlie 1 e mijit he 1 fill off 111 box office icceipts 
I hus it should be possible to close sections of the mditoiium cntnclv 
with 1 consequent sivmgs in oveilieid lighting junior service lit 1 tmg 
and so foilh 


CONTROL OF RED TAPE 

One aspect of procedure which is unnersillv known ind respected 
for its effect on hum in rclitions is red tipe It is the unncce^an proce 
dure which delays and harisses people everywhere Ihc term originated 

' Robert I innenbiuni Ihc Introduction of C hinge 111 Industrnl Orgim/itions 
\mcnc in M in iginicnL \ssooihon C^encril Minigcment Series no 186 New York, 
J ( 15" r pp S Reproduced with permission 
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from actual Ted tape which is commonlv used to tic officnl government 
documents, manv of which base lone; been clnlltngcd is unncccssirv bv 
those who prepare them No doubt some of the woik in gen eminent- 
ind in business as well—is true led t ipe but some is 111 re ihtv fictitious 
red tipc It exists when those who pci form the procedure do not know 
win thc\ ire doing it llics, conseciuciitK think it is ice! t ipe but from 
a broider \1ewp0111t the work is both netessm mcl woithwlulc I he 
rcmech for fictitious red tape is nnpiovcd communu it 1011 md develop 
inent of a bioidu peispectne imong those who perform the weak 

Genuine red tape auscs prim ink bee luxe ( 1 ) executives lie ifrnd 
to deleg lie ind conseqiientlv set up ill soits of nnncccsxm ippiov lls ind 
checks mcl ( 2 l procedures t\en though once useful tend to persist loin 
after then usefulness Ins pissed J lie fust il ison cm he chminitcd 
thiough good lcidciship is dnuissed 111 c nlici clnptcix but the sceond 
reison deserves fmtlici attention it this point 

One cause of the stickiness of red tipe is nomiil resist me 1 to 
change \ pioccduic tends to become 1 h ibit ind people icxixt chinking 
it Since it w is in 1 sense set up to thmiiiilc flunkin' bv giving Ms fol 
lowers 1 loutme to use without lnuig to decide eieh step thc\ seldom 
think lbout c hinging it l lies get stuck 111 1 rut \110thc1 t msc of 
useless pioccduic is tint it is often determined bv 1 higlici mlhoiits who 
does not imdcist 111J vvoik problems but his personnel hesit ite to chil 
leugc the proeeduie beciuse thev did not pirheipitc m est ibhshm^ it 
In othci ciscs people do not know win thev ire pci forming 1 pioct 
dure consequent!} thev e mnot know whether it is useless 01 not mcl thev 
do not dare to expo c their ignoimce In questioning 1 pioecchm which 
their boss 111 iv be lble to pio\c csseiitnl bevond 1 sh idem of 1 doubt 
People do not like to get e night not knowing omethmg ibemt then work 
\nothcr reison lor useless proecduics is tint most ol Ihem cross lines 
of uithorih jumping from one eh 1111 of comm ind to mothci Under 
ihesc conditions 110 one mm feels tint it is Ins rcxponxibihtv to clnme 
the pTOccduie He is tempted to del iv or to let someone else worn lbout 
it \s one excrutne put it I hev know about this pioccduic too —ind it 
ougiintcs with them—so let them eh mge it \*i ldchtion il reison whv 
procedures tend to outlive then usefulness is tint the persons who cieitcd 
them ire often supervisors who do not lnvc to follow them hence thev 
tend to foiget about them letlmg them go on md on—md on 

I he hunnn problem with i< cl tipe is tint it frustntes and lirilalcs 
people md ciicourigcs obsessive worn while f lies pcifoini it J hey do not 
like to do work which thev think is useless It clnllcngcs their human 
dignitv and undermines their feeling that their work is worthwhile and 
ueccsxm In this wav the ippircnth noiihuin in activity called proce 
dure cm have 1 verv definite effect on human iclitions 11 ns is simplv 
fuithei evidence that piocedmcs of all tvpcs—necessary and umicccssan — 
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are interwoven into the whole human relations fabric of a company Tech 
■meal matters of procedure cannot be considered apart from the human 
environment in which thev occ^r Departments which are active 111 pro 
cedurc creation, such as industrial enginccnng and accounting, should 
give appropriate weight to the human aspects of their procedures Their 
men should have a basic understanding of human relations, and they 
either should have human relations specialists in their own group or 
should coordinate with human relations specialists elsewhere in order to 
msuic the installation of balanced piocedures Procedures which upset 
hum in relations can do more harm than good One good way to raise the 
blood pressure of any gioup is to harness it with red tape 

SOME HUMAN ASPECTS OF METHODS WORK 

llie observer who enters a modern facton with carefully designed 
methods finds a situation of symmetry and be lutv fiom the engineering 
point of view Division of labor Ins been applied until most work is sepa 
rated into simple elements and predetermined for the worker I he woik 
is minutely bal meed so that each peison is umfoimlv bus\ lechmcjues 
tools, and matcuils arc provided Ilow 111 ill this symmctiy md balance, 
do human problems arise? Let us answer this question b\ examining some 
human aspects of methods woik 

Employee’s Feeling of Insecurity. Piobiblv the most obvious—and 
necessary—effect of methods woik is tint jobs 11 c cli inged md employees 
have to learn new w i\s of doing then work Some even have to lcain a 
wholly new skill Others find their woik lcduccd to a lowci level And a 
few arc put out of woik f All of the sc events are thieils to an employees 
economic and emotionil sccuiitv lie dislikes eliingi and he wants to 
ivoicl the extri cfloit recjuired to le irn a new w iv of work His thinking 
is pnmanlv nonlogic.il lbout these mitteis I ven when it can be shown 
that his new wa\ of work takes less effort lie still resists If he sees anj 
threat to his emplovmcnt or his skill level, economic seuintv then becomes 
an important point of conflict Some anilvsts make it seem that all 
methods changes icducc skills or put cmplovces out of work This is liicor 
rcct, but it happens often enough to cause woikeis to be concerned even 
time methods are changed 

Work Is Predetermined and Less Meaningful. Methods changes are 
usually initiated by semicone otliLr than the operative woikcr, because it 
takes an overall understanding of operations to rebrlance Ihc work cle 
inents into a smooth working whole 1 he opeiativcs whole way of work 
is controlled, sometimes even his pace is mcchmicallv set He becomes 
acted upon, rather than part of the act In addition, much methods work 
results in division of labor which lets a woikcr peiform only a small por 
tion of the total work on a pioduet, and Ins job loses its significance to 
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"I'D GIVI ANYTHING TO KNOW WHAT WE'RE DOING" 


Fig. 25-1. Some workers do not know the significance of their jobs. (Reprinted from 
Factory Management and Maintenance, August, 1947.) 

him. No longer does he see where he fits into the scheme of things; no 
longer does he see the value of his effort. He loses what Gardner and Moore 
call the “logic of the line,” 7 and he does this in two ways. First, he per¬ 
forms a smaller part of the whole so that he feels his work is insignificant 
in the total effort. Second, work planning and scheduling are 11 'moved up¬ 
stairs” to his foreman or the staff, leaving the worker with the feeling that 
he has been ignored, and that his help is not needed. The worker is left 
ignorant of the production schedule, other operations to be performed, 
and similar details. If the foreman is involved in these things, then the 
logic of the line rests at his level, but sometimes it is placed with control 
staff groups, leaving the foreman almost as much in the dark as his men are. 

In industry there arc undoubtedly numbers of workers who for years 
have been performing specialized operations on a product but have never 
seen it in finished form. They literally do not know what they are doing, 
as humorously illustrated in the cartoon, Figure 25*1. 8 * * They do not have 
the feeling of self-realization, of being productive, of contributing some- 

7 Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. Moore, Human Relations in Industry, 3d ed., 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955, p. 56. 

8 Companies sometimes attack this problem by making available in a showroom 

or hallway a sample of each major product for the employee to see and feel. This 

practice is especially advised for products which employees do not normally observe 

in day to day living, such as an aircraft engine supercharger. If it is not practical to 
exhibit a sample, then a model or drawing is shown. 
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thing worthwhile to society Essentially, they are without a goal onenta 
tion When they arc placed 111 this t\pe of environment, can the) be 
blamed for their negative attitude 7 Even when the worker knows what the 
goal is, he still feels useless if his work is so highly specialized that his 
p irt ic 11111 contiihution to the goal seems infinitesimal and of little value 
I he need always exists for a worker to understand the significance of his 
work 

loss of Job Social Significance. It is unfortunate indeed when the 
worker does not see the significance of his work, it is doubl) unfortunate 
when he thinks that others also do not understand and value Ins work This 
is the loss of social signific nice of a job Modern specialized industry 
has created thousands of jobs with names that have little 01 no social 
significance outside the companv or even the department where the work 
is perfomied How mam leaders know what the following jobs are rail 
man, bug duster, chipper and notclicr, can runner, vincgai man, skin 
man, and top scwci 7 11 \rc the\ skilled 01 unskilled”* In wlnt industn are 
tluv found'* ^Compare their social meanings to that of electrician, pliv&i- 
cian, and teacher 1 these unknown jobs die necessarv in an industiial 
societv Hus discussion docs not suggest that we should ilUiiii to a less 
productive societv 111 which there were fewer jobs—but those few were 
known 1 ew, if am, of us would lu satisfied with these conditions Neither 
can we give 10 000 jobs the significance of titles like lawvcr, phvsician, 
and teacher, but we c in Tteognizc loss of job social significance as 011 c of 
the facts of life of an industiial civilizltioii and In to compensate 111 other 
ways Probably, since job titles arc an unknown, the wages received for 
them tend to be overemphasized I hev become the common denominator 
b) which social value of a sociallv unknown job is measured against other 
jobs 

Tendency toward Obsessive Thinking. A bv product of methods 
change often is a tendenev tow aid obsessive thinking bccmsc the w'ork 
has been so simplified that it docs not require the operator’s full attention 
and application of mind Often Ins mind is onlv nominally buss when 
he pci forms a routine activitv He tends to occupv Ins mind with other 
subjects, cspcuallv his own personal problems \s he mulls over Ins prob 
lems tunc after tunc he builds them into configurations all out of pro 
portion to their real significance 1 hev become an obsession with him 
Very often he focuses extreme attention on one or two of these 

Where conditions permit obsessive thinking and the conditions can 
not be changed, it is a recognized human idations principle tint manage 
merit effectiveness n> increased through the use of dnertissements which 
occupy the mind and crowd out obsessive thinking I he nioic a worker’s 
mind is kept busy, the less should be his obsessive thinking This is one 

"US Department of Labor, DicOontiry of Occupational Titles , part I, 19V? 
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reason management provides music in routine and monotonous situitions 10 
For this same reason management permits—even encourages—talking 
across the aisle or woikbencli Contests and recreational programs are 
other activities winch occupy the nnnd and drive out obsessive thinking 
They sometimes also prov ide additional group solidarity 

Complicated Staff Relationships. As described in the treatment ot 
logic of the line earlier in this chapter, methods work usuallv causes plan 
mng and controls to move upward to staff specialists in the organization 
At the same time the number of staff persons tends to increase, and thev 
become more involved m line activities Staff specialists arc needed ongi 
nally to devise the methods then they are necessary to do the detailed 
planning and follow up that are required to maintain the methods Spe 
ciahsts of all types are needed—expediters tinning specialists inspectors 
job analysts, cost analysts, shipping coordimtors aiul others this situa 
tion can become so extreme that it is termed overdevelopment of staff 
Research shows that there arc cases m which the number of stiff person 
nel exceeds the number of line managerial personnel and tlieir clerical 
workers (but excluding production operative workers) 11 The staff outnum 
bers its line associates 1 As discussed in an earlier chapter, Paikinson has 
dealt with unnecessary expansion of staff in his Parkinson s Law Half 
seriously and half in jest, he shows how staff gioups put their own interests 
above line interests and how managers expand their staffs because they 
feel their importance grows in proportion to the number of men thev 
supervise 12 

In order to escape some of the human effects of methods work, 
more companies are insisting that their methods men and industrial en 
gineers have human relations training Where the stakes are high, even 
more stringent requirements may be set One companj which employed 
many persons with advanced degrees in its offices and in smill lot produc 
tion work established the policy of having all job design and methods work 
performed by a team of two men On each team one person was an 
industrial engineer concerned with technical requirements and the other 
was a human relations specialist dealing with human aspects of the work 

DIFFERENT WORK SYSTEMS 

T he way in which work is organized leads to different work systems , 
each with its different effect on human relationships The following have 

10 I or a thorough discussion of the effect of music on the job see Richard S 
Uhrbrock Music 011 the Job Its Influence on Worker Morale and Production ’ Per 
sonnel Psychology Spring, 1961, pp 9-38 

11 Melville Dalton Conflict between Staff and Line Managerial Officers/ A mer 
lean Sociological Review June, 1950 p 346 

12 C Northcote Parkinson, Parkinson s Law and Other Studies m Administration , 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Company 1957 
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(A) PRODUCT TYPE OF SHOP <B) FUNCTIONAL TYPE OF SHOP 

Fig 25-2 Differences between the product type of shop and the functional type of 
shop in a pharmaceutical firm 


been selected for discussion product and functional work units, labor 
pools, and asseinbh lines Automation will be discussed in the next chapter 

Product and Functional Work Units. Iwo somewhat opposing work 
s\stems are found 111 product and functional oiganization for work Manu 
facturmg affords an interesting example I he product shop is organized 
around a complttc product to be made I he functional shop is organized 
on the basis of specialized work activities rather than products The two 
tvpes of shop 111 a pharmaceutical firm are illustrated 111 higurc 25 2 The 
manufacture of pills ind tablets is handled difkrenth in one shop than in 
the other In the product tvpe of shop all work on tablets is done in 
one department undci one supervisor He controls the mixing according 
to formula, pressing of the tablets, coating machine operations, and 
packaging lie controls a varied set of activities which follow the product 
from beginning to completion Ill the functional shop tablets are mixed 
according to formula in the first department then tliev are transported 
to another department for pressing, to another for coating, and finally 
to the packaging department 14 

The two txpes of shop create somewhat different human problems 
In the product shop the persons who work together are 1 conglomerate 
mix of skills Ihc) lack a mutual occupational interest because their asso 
ciates performing similar work are located throughout the plant There 
are persons mixing formulas in all three departments—tablet, liquid, and 
vaccines Promotion m the product shop usuallv is gained bv learning a 
different occupation such as moving from tablet packager to tablet presser 
to tablet eoater, therefore the route of promotion is less certain and re 
quires moic versatility of skill The foreman 111 the product shop cannot 
master all the machine skills, so he is unable to command respect of the 
woikcrs through superior ability in their specialtv lie maintains leader 
ship bv means of skilled management and human motivation He tends 
to be a broader, more versatile supervisor than the functional shop super¬ 
visor 

13 A discussion of technic il idvantages of Hit two shop tvpts is found in William 
R Spncgcl, Industrial Management 5th td New 'lmk John \\ ilt> ind Sons Inc, 
1955 pp 12 10 to 12 1 5 Human problems art distusstd 111 Gardner and Moon., op cit , 
PP 205-208 
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I 00 k now at the functional shop In the mixing department of the 
pharmaceutical firm the foieinan probably is the senior man or is the 
mixer with greatest skill or knowledge of formulas 1 mphasis is on tech 
meal skills lather than hum in skills Workers in a functional shop no 
longer arc dnectlv involved 111 the whole product and tend to feel less 
responsible for it Since then work goes to one department and then 
anothci, potential conflict is incicased Bickering develops over whether 
work is done on time and with proper quality Disputes arise concerning 
who caused a mistake and at whit point a department assumed control 
of a particular batch ot the work 111 process In the functional shop, top 
management needs to devote extra attention to maintaining interdepart 
mental cooperation and developing broad, human oriented supervisors— 
both tend to be lacking 

Labor Pools Labor pools are also a special way of organizing work 
Depending upon their objectives and manner of organization, different 
relationships develop 

Oil refineries m required to operate twentv fom hours a day bee iusl of 
the intuic of the production process One refinery established 1 centi ll 1 iboi 
pool of skilled vcrsitilc men to he sent to other departments to icplicc per 
sons absent Before the pool was csl iblishcd engineers and cost experts cnrcfullv 
proved thit the idei was woikablc and would reduce costs bv reducing over 
tunc and/or regul ir standbv men in Lach department However if ter 1 year 
of Herculean cffoit bv manigtmtnl the pool had to be abinckmcd for two 
rtasons I irst, management could not keep men 111 the pool It lowered then 
status to be in the pool and they objected to working for different foremen on 
different jobs IIilv disliked being without a specific work station which the> 
could count as thcus Some men chose to quit the company when transferred 
to the pool 

Second the pool increased labor costs instead of decreasing them Since 
pool men hektd interest and motivation, foremen avoided them md staited 
doubling shifts (working one of thur own men sixteen hours) instcid of using 
pool men This left pool men idle, furthci hurting their morale and increasing 
pool costs It dso increased depaitmcnt costs by requiring overtime 

If maiiigcmcnt hid introduced the pool properly, perhaps it could 
have worked, but it failed because management was unaware of how work 
system was affecting human relations An entirely different tvpe of pool 
is the centralized office pool, such as a stenographic pool in which stenog 
raphers arc gathered in one location under a common supervisor to per 
form stenographic work for large numbers of executives This is an office 
application of the functional shop T he stenographic function is according 
to traditional standaids, well suited to pooling Centralization should pro 
vide management with the customary benefits of specialization and work 
simplification winch have rewarded management handsomely in the past 
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Yet there is always the danger of going too far. The ultimate goal is inte¬ 
gration into a whole office operation, and if a centralized pool so disin¬ 
tegrates human relations that the whole is achieved with greater effort, 
the net result is loss, not gain. 

Usually the idea for the pool comes from some staff person who sees it 
as an “improvement/* such as a controller who wishes to reduce budgeted 
stenographic costs, a personnel director who wants to reduce recruiting of 
scarce stenographers, or a methods man who sees a chance for reduced 
costs through specialization. Each of these persons has an ideal of “im¬ 
provement,” but the ideal usually is measured in terms of his own interest 
or his staff specialty. None of them sees the problem from the point of view 
of the whole business, and none recognizes the whole problem, including 
human relations. Certainly the executives who will lose their stenographers 
arc not the ones who initiate the action! 

Technically, a centralized stenographic pool can be efficient, but in 
so far as human relations is concerned, it often fails. T he main human rela¬ 
tions problems are those concerning change, the status of those affected, 
and communication between the manager and his stenographer. 

1. Problems of Change. Most centralized pools come about through 
change from some other way of organizing stenographers, and we discussed 
in an earlier chapter how' people tend to resist change of this type. Even 
more than the change itself, they resist the way that it is done. A staff 
person usually initiates the change; and line executives who arc deprived 
of their stenographers resist the staff expert s telling them how to organize 
their work. They view him as an intruder on line activities. The fact is 
often overlooked that most of the benefits of pooling, if any, tend to go 
to the company through decreased budgets, uniformity of correspondence, 
and better control, rather than to the individual manager who needs the 
stenographic work done. These results do not strongly endear the plan to 
the sentiment of the individual manager, w-ho is inconvenienced because 
he lacks a personal stenographer. 

2. Problems of Status. The major human relations defect in central¬ 
ized stenography, whether it is originally installed or results from change, 
is devalued status on the part of the stenographers and their former bosses. 
Look at the problem first from the point of view of the stenographers. 
They are not a part of their manager’s status and function, but are rele¬ 
gated to a subordinate pool. I 11 spite of all that can be done, status in the 
pool is not likely to equal the status achieved by working for a particular 
manager or small group of managers. 

As one stenographer put it, “I don't want to be with that herd in the 
cow’ pen." Her supervisor in the pool was another girl of status hardly higher 
than her own, instead of a manager. In this way she had lost her basic attach¬ 
ment to a management unit of the organization. In the pool everyone was 
alike. The stenographers had lost their individuality. 
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As the personal relationship with her boss disappears, so does the 
vanet\ and skill of her job A\ ork become s monotonous and routine 
Usualh its contmuitv of mcming is reduced or lost Miss Smith receives 
dictation b\ executive A of the first letter of a series to the same pci son, 
and Miss Jones the next Miss Jones is unable to make judgments m tv ping 
the letter because she docs not know the continuity of the case Her 
woik becomes less meaningful, and her mind is not employed—onl\ 
hei skill 

Usualh when a change is made to centralized stenograph), manage 
ment announces, 1 I here will be no reduction in pav This is not a demo 
tion Miybe there is no demotion’ 111 pa), but the demotion m status 
is there Retention of the pav will not retain the status 

1 he situation is no better from the viewpoint of the manager whose 
stenogiaphci was displaced llis status is also degraded He fonnerh had 
a personal stenographei Now lie has none He formerly had someone de 
pendable and pcisonall) interested to handle his mail and office work when 
he was gone Now he mav not have anyone It is difficult to schedule Ins 
dictation (if personally given) 01 his correspondence (if machine dictatedj 
because he must wait until the person in charge can schedule him a stenog 
rapher If he has rush work, he needs to get the approval of the supervisor 
of stenographers, which puts him in the position of asking a staff person 
of lower status to approve a priority decision he has made He soon learns 
not to clash with the svstun ’ even though it hamstrings his effectiveness 
3 Communication between Manager and Stenographer It is an ac¬ 
cepted fact that a new stenographer is not fulls effective until she learns 
her manager s dictation lubits, language foibles and flourishes, problems, 
likes, and dislikes —111 short, his personality and his work habits In turn, 
he must understand hers Furthermore, she must adjust to the ternnnologv 
peculiar to him and his job I hese requirements are almost impossible to 
meet 111 centralized stenographs If he dictates “fawthuh," she may not 
know whether he means father,” ‘ further, ’ “feather,” or something else 
The basic technical objective in centralizing stenography is cost re 
duction through specialization 111 stenography, but actually the centralized 
stenographer is no more a specialist than the personal stenographer It 
works like this The pool stenographer is a specialist in stenography, but 
she serves many managers and is a generalist in communication and inter¬ 
personal relationships with them The personal stenographer is more of a 
generalist 111 stenographs and a variety of office duties, but she works closclv 
with one man and in this interpersonal relationship is a specialist Pro 
ponents of pooling often overlook this simple fact 

Hie result of this inability to communicate and understand each 
other is that both parties tend to be frustrated, cooperation may be di¬ 
minished, and initiative is discouraged Compared to personal stenography. 
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centralized stenography is the riper situation for flaring tempers and job 
dissatisfactions on the part of both stenographers and managers 

The Use of Office Pooh Although a centralized stenographic pool 
causes pioblcms of change, status, and communication, the existence of 
problems does not mean that centralized pools are impractical Obviously 
the> do work But this discussion docs indicate that office pooling should 
be approached with full knowledge of its human problems and implica 
turns, with paiticipation of those involved, and with careful stud^ of each 
coinpam situation When centralization is approached m this manner, 
some pools which looked desirable at first glance will, aftei dccpei stud\, 
prove undesirable because of their human complications 1 he success of 
pooling anangemcnls depends as much on human relations as it does on 
the technical efficiency of the svsteni itself 

Assembly Lines. Assembly lines arc a tv pc of pioduel shop because 
work is orgmi/cd and simplified in terms of the product manufactured 
\n assembly line is based on the following concepts (1) stindndi/ition 
(21 intuchuigcabihtv of paits (s) breakdown of jobs mto simple motions 
(f) an orderly progression of Lhc product through a senes of operations 
and (5) mechanical movement of the product to and from workers the 
work pace is usually mechanically contioiled, and the worker must subordi 
lute Ins own natural rhythm to the pice of the machines r l ools and tech 
nicjiies arc predetermined, making no allowance for individual differences 
Minimum skill and attention arc tvpical because the workci repeats sun 
jilt assembly motions these conditions c in lead to job cliss ltisfaetion and 
monotony In sj)itc of these drawbacks, some workers choose assembly 
work because it offers high pay for persons with lo* skill and seniority 
After they aic on the line awhile tncv develop a dislike for it Ihcv object 
especially to the pacing repetitiveness, and minimum skill required 

Management has tucd to linpiovc assembly line conditions while re 
taming the technical advantages 1 ven though less than 5 pci cent of the 
nations labor fouc work under assembly line conditions, the pioblcm is 
significant because assembly lines accentuate some of the human problems 
of functionalization 14 One way to decrease monotony is to permit woik 
ers to gain "a bicathci 1 by working back up the line or building a bank 
of parts Workers can be given variety by rotating them among sevcial 
jobs on the line 1 Better supervision will help adjustment Supervisors 

14 Even in Iht automobile business, statistics show tint the. pioporhon of assem 
bly line workers is less thin 5 pu cent of all workers I or details see Robert Nliutier. 
Work Satisfaction and Industrial 1 rends m Modem Society, m W altci G ilcnson 
and Seymour Martin Lipset (eds). Labor and Trade Unionism New ^ ork John Wiley 
ind Sons, Inc, I960, p 354 

However, the difference provided by rotated work may not be sufficient to 
change job satisfactions One study reported that routine assembly woiktrs held just 
as favorable an attitude toward job and supervisor as did utility men who rolited jobs 
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offset the impersonal environment by establishing a personal relation 
ship with their men lo counterbalance the ltquired conformity to ma 
chine needs supcivisois licit each person as an individual llicv ti) to 
absorb pressure keeping it off the men as much as possible and the) 
consult with their men 

One method improve men t th it is effective with assemblv lines or other 
spccnh/ul woik is to reverse division of laboi until the job is built into 
a more complicated v imblc and interesting one I his is /ob cnlanemcnt 
or job rcstruclining Its philosophy is th it some of industry s division of 
labor has gone so fn tint it does not make ulcquite use ot eicli cm 
plo)ce s mind md skill 1 he uulividuil is the b isic unit of woik or^mi/i 
tion and jobs should not be so oversimplified that they dcgi ide lmn Over 
simplified |obs should thcicloic, be cnlugcd 111 scope md complexity 
Costs will not be ineie lseel bee lusc better md better use of human til 
ents will offset inv ♦cclmicil decline in efhcienc) 

Job uil irgeniuit rcportedlv w is fust developed into j svstem bv 
Intcination il Business M iclnncs 111 1943 I lie comp my president 1 bonus 
J W it son vv is visiting the 1 ndicott pi ini when lie saw 1 young worn 111 
idly standing b\ 1 milling m u lime She t\pl lined tint she wis w nting for 
the setup mm to uljust hci undone foi 1 new operition She was able 
to nnkc the adjustment herself but it w is lgnnst pi mt rules to do so 
Witson decided tint she and othci maelime open tors should nnkc their 
own adjustments and he pcisuidcd production executives to try the idci 
It worked well md the turn job culngcmcnL w is coined for it b) 
Charles R \\ ilker of ^ lie Univeisity Apphc ltion of job enlargement 
at Jntenntionil Business \I iclnncs resulted 111 111 avenge 10 per cent 
pay boost foi the vvoikeis iflcctcd bee 111 st their jobs became 11101 c com 
ple\ I lie number of setup men md inspectors was greitly reduced 
bee jusc then work w is added to the machine operitor, jobs I he 1 ndicott 
plant which 111 1043 hid 20” setup men lor 3 331 nnclnne opcritors 
ten vtirs 1 itei hid only fom setup men foi 4 411 operitois 1 1 mployees 
find their enl irgul jobs less monotonous and fatiguing Ihc) tend to hive 
more interest m then woik be absent less do less complaining, and 
make fcwei imstikcs 

I xpcrimciitil woik bv \firks shows definite benefits of job enlirge 
ment 111 in lssemblv opu ltion I licic were 29 unskilled women assembling 
a hospitil ippluncc I lien reguln work system was to lotite among nine 
stations on 1 belt eomevor peiforming specified operations it the pact of 
tilt conveyor Ihc job was then enhrgtd so tbit each performed the coin 
pletc asscmbl) procured supplies, and inspected the work At the end of 

on tlie lint See Jithls 1 Kennedy and Harry F O Null Job Content ind Workers 
Opinions Journal of Applied I s)c/jo/oj,> December 1958 pp 372-375 

lfl Broulenmt tlit Job J mu \pr 12 1954, p 100 
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six days, productivity exceeded the former rate and rejects dropped 75 per 
cent. lie concluded that the enlarged job design also increased flexibility 
of the production process, made it easier to identify deficiencies in quality 
and quantity, reduced requirements for certain service functions, and de¬ 
veloped greater employee personal responsibility. 17 There is also evidence 
that job enlargement increases productivity in the office. 18 On the other 
hand, job enlargement has its limitations and must not be considered as 
automatically better under all conditions. Under some conditions routine 
work may be preferred because it is less complicated and leaves the mind 
more free. In one study 202 assembly workers who had stayed on an elec¬ 
tronic assembly line for an average of about five years were interviewed. 
Given a choice of their regular task (working on 400 radio sets a day) or 
one enlarged to double, 104 of them chose the smaller work cycle, mostly 
for the reason given above. Only 24 chose the enlarged job, and 74 had no 
preference. They also chose paced work compared to a belt which they 
pushed. 19 

In .spite of its limitations, job enlargement is a significant develop¬ 
ment—both as a philosophy and a technique. It is a desirable reversal of a 
functionalization trend too long followed for its direct economic savings 
only, without regard to indirect economic and social costs. Jobs are not 
really given importance by saying they are important, but by making them 
important. 

Another way of reducing a man's dislike for assembly lines and other 
machine operations is human engineering , sometimes called ergonomics. 
Time was when the term “human engineering’' meant to many persons a 
synonym for “human relations.” Finally, it was recognized that people can¬ 
not be “engineered,” and human engineering was restricted to mean the 
design and layout of equipment and processes to make the machine and the 
man a more integrated work unit. This should make the job more suitable 
to the operator. In one instance, a dial was designed so that it would be read 
with minimum error. In another, the controls on a machine were placed 
for easier operation by an average-height operator. Changes of this type 
arc in a minor way related to human relations because they help the op- 

17 Louis E. Davis, “Job Design and Productivity: A New Approach," Personnel , 
March, 1957, pp. 418-430. 

1B J. Douglas Elliott, Increasing Office Productivity through Job Enlargement, 
American Management Association, Office Management Scries, no. 134, New York, 
1953, pp. 10-12. 

10 M. D. Kilbridge, "Do Workers Prefer Larger Jobs?" Personnel , Scptember- 
Octobcr, 1960, pp. 45-48. Sec also the evidence that specialized repetitive work docs 
not increase tumovei, absence, or transfers, compared with non repetitive work. Maurice 
D. Kilbridge, "Turnover, Absence, and 'Transfer Rates as Indicators of Employee Dis 
satisfaction with Repetitive Work," Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October, 
1961, pp. 20-32. 
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erator and the machine work together with less human fatigue, error, and 
conflict; however, human engineering as currently practiced docs not re¬ 
move the fundamental monotony and repetitiveness to which workers 
object. 20 

SUMMARY 

Just as organization structure affects human relations, so docs the flow 
of work. It determines who initiates procedural action on whom; it influ¬ 
ences the degree to which employees can work as a team; and it affects 
their communication patterns. As long as people perform the work (or arc 
being processed by work), the flow of work has significant human relations 
aspects. Conditions arc potentially serious when there are procedural initia¬ 
tions from low-status persons to high-status ones, initiations which place 
heavy pressures on the receiver, initiations which affect sensitive parts of 
the receiver's work, or procedures loaded with red tape. 

As a general rule, workers tend to resist methods improvements be¬ 
cause they observe that most of the human complications of the “improve¬ 
ments" arc overlooked. Some of the results are feelings of insecurity, less 
meaningful work, reduced social significance of the job, obsessive thinking, 
and complicated staff relationships. 

Managers have developed various work systems to improve production. 
Some of the best known are assembly lines, functional shops, centralized 
office pools, and automation. Each of these has different benefits and limi¬ 
tations when applied. Automation, discussed in the next chapter, is the 
newest and most significant of all work systems. 


Questions 

1. Comment on the statement: Plant layout and work flow in a factory 
are strictly engineering problems. 

2. Discuss how procedural initiation affects human relations in an organi¬ 
zation. 

3. Discuss the comment: Teamwork can be engineered out of a work 
situation. 

4. Interview a skilled worker or an engineer in a local business and report 
to class how work procedures affect human iclations on his job. 

5. Discuss the human effects of assembly lines. 

6. Discuss human problems of stenographic pools. 

7. Discuss the philosophy and technique of job enlargement. Can it be 
overdone, just as some work has been oversimplified? 

10 See Wesley E. Woodson, Human Engineering Guide for Equipment Designers , 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1954, and Ernest J. McCormick, Human 
Engineering , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
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Supplementary Readings 

I he Human Aspects of Methods Improvement, New York American Manage¬ 
ment Association, Production Scries, no 170, New York, 1947 
McCormick, Ernest J Human Engineering , New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Compam, Inc, 1957 

P irkinson, C Northcotc Parkinson's Law and Other Studies in Administration 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Company 1957 
Walker, Charles R , and Robert H Guest I he Man on the Assembly Line , 
Cambridge Mass Harsard Unneisits Press, 1952 
Walkci, Charles R Modern I ethnology and Civilization An Introduction to 
Human Problems in the Machine Age, New York McGraw Hill Book 
Company Inc, 1962 
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\\ c can coiijccliiit th it bv 1 OS ^ the dtp irtmcnts of 1 
conipam concerned with major cleric il functions 
will have rciclicd an cun higher lc\cl of lutoni ition 
than most factories 

Hi nm k i A Simon 1 


In the short span of a decade from 1950 to I960 automation became a 
dominating force m work operations l nst it came to the factoiv, then to 
the office, and finally into the ranks of mamgement to perform element in 
planning and decision making With the c\ci me leasing tempo of techno 
logical advance, it appears that automation will become more mipoitant 
instead of less so It has been heralded as a second industrial revolution or 
evolution The fiist industiial i evolution mechanized manufacturing by 
replacing manual labor with machines The second replaces manual contiol 
with machine control, thereby moving men fiom routine work to non 
routine design, maintenance, supervisorv, and planning jobs 

Automation’s influence reaches even where, fiom dav laborer to cxceu 
tive, fiom production to sales, and from one department to the entire social 
and economic svstem It is influencing economic policies, patterns of nidus 
trial organization, and work cooperation In this chapter we will confine our 
discussion to an overview of the human relations aspects of automation We 
will discuss its general social role, its effect in the office and shop, and ways 
of impioving adjustment to it 

AUTOMATION IN SOCIETY 

Automation is eonsidcicd more advanced than routine mechanization 
of work on assembly lines, as discussed in the preceding chapter Autoina 

1 "Management by Michine," The Management Review , November, I960, p 16 
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tion is a work process which includes (1) computer information-processing 
for decision-making, or (2) information feedback to permit machines to do 
more operations, often over a longer cycle, without the application of 
human hand skill. Its basic principles are information-processing and auto¬ 
matic self-regulation by means of a self-correcting system of controls. Thus, 
workers perform less mental work to reach a decision because the machine 
performs part of the work for them; and they perform fewer manual opera¬ 
tions to control production because some control has been transferred to 
the machine. The electronic computer is the basic means of information- 
processing for decision-making. A home thermostat is a simple example 
of automation through information feedback for control purposes. In in¬ 
dustry many examples exist in oil refineries and chemical plants. 

The term “automation 7 ' was coined by D. S. Harder of Ford Motor 
Company in 1947. He applied the name to a task force of company men 
whose assignment w r as to mechanize the loading and unloading of ma¬ 
chines. As a result of this origin, the term “automation” is sometimes used 
broadly to apply to any advanced mechanization or automatic operation 
of machines. Used 111 this sense, there is not much new to automation, 
because automatic operations have been a part of the industrial scene since 
the development of Oliver Evans's grist mill in Philadelphia in the 1780s. 
'This mill, the forerunner of modern flour mills, was automatic from the 
time the grain was unloaded from the wagon unLil the flour dropped from 
a chute into a barrel. The old player piano is another example of automatic 
operation. Since automatic operations have existed more than a century, 
the main new ideas in automation arc the development of information 
feedback and increased complication of machine controls. Looking at these 
ideas broadly, automation becomes virtually a new' philosophy of manu¬ 
facturing wherein mail tries to transfer to the machine many tedious con¬ 
trol, decision making, and data-proccssing activities. 

Some persons have suggested that automation will be worse for work¬ 
ers than assembly lines and will make men servants of machines. Science 
fiction portrays an automated society w 7 ith millions of debased, unemployed 
workers idly roaming the streets—perhaps even receiving their unemploy¬ 
ment compensation check from a machine. Automation is too new for a 
sound appraisal of its human effects, but it appears that its long-run effects 
will be more favorable than unfavorable. It should help restore the worker’s 
status and respect rather than further degrade him. As it replaces unskilled 
human tasks, it creates some new skilled ones. Many routine and monoto¬ 
nous operations now performed by workers will be transferred to machines, 
leaving mostly the skilled and variable operations to be performed by 
people. Further, high mental attention and skills will be required to design, 
build, and maintain automated systems. There will be a trend from un¬ 
skilled labor to skilled labor and scientific personnel. Automated factories, 
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instead of being workerless factories, will have workers of a different type 
Automation and Technology. Automation is not a single technique 01 
concept It is a host of new technological advancements applying in man\ 
different tvpes of situations, hence its effects arc \aiuble, depending on 
the circumstances Some automation w ill upgrade skills or employees, but 
m other instances skill rcquntnicnts will be lowered Consequent, am 
general conclusions about automation must be tempered with the rcaliza 
tion that there are mans exceptions I urthermorc, there arc different stagts 
of automation \s it dc\clops ovei the decades, it can icach stages which 
reduce skill levels and require less contribution fiom operators, as shown 
in 1 igurc 26 1 Machinery mas be so self operating that it substantullv 
directs and maintains itself, however, even when the opciator needs little 
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Fig. 26-1 Variation in operator contribution with different levels of mechanization 
(From James R. Bright, "Does Automation Raise Skill Requirements?” Harvard 
Btutnesa Rev tew, July-August, 1958, p. 93. Used with permission.) 
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skill, persons of advanced ability are required to design and build the 
sy stem 

The technology of automation usually creates an operating system 
which tics togcthei a number of fomicrh independent work elements 
Foimerly when men were perfomung these independent elements, they 
could work scpaiately at their own pace, but with automation their work 
is interwoven in such a way that teamwork is imperatne In this manner, 
technology becomes the mulder of human lelations, predisposing the work 
group tow arc! cooperation As discussed in an earlier chapter, technology 
mas create a piotcss interdependence so that all the different skills involved 
in an automated unit arc able to n cognize a community of interest This 
interdependence docs not ensure tint there will be teamwork, but it does 
set the stage In dcmoristiating 111 an immediate, tangible way the values of 
teamwork In traditional factors woik where each worker performs his own 
specialized opciation scpintely the need for teamwork is simply an ab 
stract idea offered by management and often it has little appeal But 111 an 
automated operation the technology itself without the aid of management, 
can demonstrate a necessity for teamwork ruithermore, the results of 
teamwork art directlv endent in better performance of the unit, as shown 
on its control panels, whcieas 111 some traditional production the results 
are evident mostly 111 monthly reports or budgets which have little appeal to 
workers T/ms automation tends to present a more direct need for team 
work and a more direct reward 

Teamwork, howcvci, is not always de\eloped easily Advanced systems 
usually come “on sticjm” with a number of “bugs” that must be gradually 
weeded out Tensions and ehsappointments develop This has frequently 
been the situation with computer installations Thcie is also the likelihood, 
especially in a factory, that workers will be awed by the complexity and 
hugeness of the machinery and will require a long break in time before 
they feel confident with the machincrv There is uneasiness from fear of 
the much greater loss that could result from an error in judgment or skill 
Studies of an automated seamless pipe mill showed that it created a whole 
new working world and that its operators adjusted to it slowly Rhythmic 
coordination between its mechanical features and its human operators 
came about only gradually as a result of struggle, labor, and frustration 2 

Process interdependence of operations means that there is reduced 
opportunity for measurement of one mdiyidual’s work because his contri¬ 
bution is integrated with that of several others Alone he has little 
control o\er the quality or quantity of the system's production In many 
eases he is needed most yvhen the system is not producing rather than w'hen 
it is His importance derives from his ability to react effectively to brtak- 

2 Cliarlcs R Walker Toward the Automatic Tactorv New Haven Conn Yak 
Uimersitv Press, 1957 
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downs 111 the system and to get it back on stream Under these circum 
stances, old fashioned individual incentives arc no longer applicable and 
new incentive approaches must be found which relate to the process unit 
as a whole 1 or this reason most automated groups are paid a standard 
rate instead of having incentive rates Over the vears, woikible incentives 
will probably develop Bonuses, tor example can lie given for quintitv and 
quality of team output but perhaps a more important mcisurt than quan 
titv and qinlitv is reduced down tune because this is the souk e of produc 
hon declines As a nutter of fact the svstun itself his a built in incentive, 
for there is alwavs the challenge of ict omphshmeul 111 keeping it going and 
‘ stmng on top When there is bicahdown there arc also pressures which 
workers wish to avoid Note tint in traditional production t worker rclixcs 
when noL pioducmg but m much mtomitcd production he relaxes when 
the svstun is woiking best 1 lius there is a built in incentive tow ire! pio 
ductivity 

\utomatioii tends to require more professional, scientific and other 
white collar workers to keep the svslcm supplied with icsourees and m 
operating condition In most automated instillations the ratio of white 
collar to blue collai cmplovccs has increased In the chemical mdustrv 
where automation is picvalent, there was one nonproduction workei for 
each three production workers in 1947 , bv 1957 there was one for each 
two pioduction workers If tins trend should continue, the ratio would be 
one to 011c in 196 S and bv 19 ”S there would be two white collir worker 
for each production worker A I11 a steel mill before automation tlicic w is 
one white collar woiker for four production workers, but after automation 
there was one for each two pioduction workers 4 One authontv has sug 
gested that bv 1985 there mav be cmphisis again on blue collar work be 
cause with advanced automation mans main supcrioutv to machines will 
be his sensory manipul itive coordination, which is essentially blue collar 
work, even though done in the cleanest surroundings However, the current 
trend is toward moic white collar work Since man by nature is not an 
efficient machine, it seems appiopnatc to replace his routine jobs by ma 
chine s)stems which can do the job faster and better, thus releasing him to 
do more advanced work 

Automation and Unions. In eighteenth century I ngland a band of 
men known as Luddites challenged the industrial revolution by roaming 
tlic countryside smashing machinery and burning factories They believed 
that machinery thicatcncd jobs Laborers m I lie twentieth century have 
faced automation with more maturity, but nevertheless with considerable 

B Otto Pngan Automation and Major 1 ethnological Change \\ ashington I)C 
Industrial Union Dcpirtnicnt AI L CIO, 1^58 pp 16-17 

* William G Caplcs Automation 111 theory and Practice Business lopics, 
Autumn, 1960, p 17 

* Simon op tit p 75 
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anxiety Automation does typically reduce the number of jobs in the work 
which is automated, and it may also reduce skill levels consequently there 
is much dislocation, change, and retraining 1 hough labor as a whole is 
benefited by automation, individual workers may not be so fortunate The) 
may find tint an occupation 111 which the) have woiked securely for twentv 
years is no longci needed 1 hough ni inagement offers complete job and 
wage security 111 a changeover to automation a woikcr still makes a sacn 
ficc of Ins time ind energy for rctnimng Ccitnnlv he expects to make some 
sacrifice to ids nice productivity foi his society but this situition ilso obli 
gites man i b cmcnl to pcifoim long rmgc pluming to make the climgcovcr 
is smooth is possible Studies line shown that often m migement his been 
so interested 111 the technic il in irvcls of lutoin ltion tint it Ins not suffi 
uenth prepned its 1 ibor toice foi thangcovu 

Motc seriously chspliecd b\ intonntion arc those employees who lack 
the bi ic cduc it 1011 intelligence or lptitudc for retiaming It is difficult to 
place them in other jobs 111 the orguu/ition ind thev nc not qualified 
for other thin unskilled jobs on the public libor nmket lor eximplc, 
when inefficient packing piuits ind asscinbh lines line been closed fiom 
sO to 50 per cent ot the libor force lus been considered me ipiblc of re 
Ironing for cqun dent skills in the libor mirlet Some of these penons 
line to step down to less skilled jobs ind otlnrs find it necessarv to move 
to sen ice occupations 

In spite ot lndiMclud empknee difficulties with mtomitioii, mins 
union lc ider hive iceo^m/ed t h it it is esscntiil to long run employee 
guns ind line suppoited it in the on In priclice tlic\ line sometimes 
opj^osed it is being too sudden too broid in covciigc 01 in lpprojm itc to 
the circiun t luces 1 lies line dso insisted upon rctimnm rights severance 
pn mel other belief its which rcei^m/c disku ltmns c lined b\ 'mtomition 
IS ictices differ unong unions bcc msc mtomitioii lftcets their members 
diffcicntly ind bee line of diffcient union jdulosojiliies Some unions ire 
finding their membcislnp reduced is mtomition elccrc ises the number 111 
their craft 01 industry md nitmalh tlicx tend to oppose mtomitioii or 
try to delay it greitly Other unions find their membership increased be 
cause of lnger employer sales made possible by lower product puces \n 
cximple is the Amalgamited I ithogriphers union whose membership liis 
increased 1 000 pci cent since 1914 Lcidcis of this union line consistently 
spoken for automation and even advertised in fivoi of it m the public 
press An advcitiscmcnt in 1961 cjuotcd the president of I ocal 1 as foi 
lows ‘Not only am I for mtomition—it s the history of our oigmization 
to be for it—but I m convinced that other unions that arc not foi it are 
Ktually and literallv underestimating their country ' 

‘For an asstmblj line example see Auto W orkers Learn New Skills Business 
Week July 29 1961 p 74 
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AUTOMATION IN OFFICE AND FACTORY 

There are a number of differences in the operation of automation in 
offices compared with factories. Office automation typically results from 
computer installation to process information; in factory automation, the 
product itself is processed along with appropriate information. Office auto¬ 
mation is largely within the white-collar group and mostly causes reshuffling 
of job duties. Factory automation involves both bluc-collar and white- 
collar workers, and usually it increases the ratio of white-collar to blue- 
collar workers. In the office, women clerical workers are most affected, but 
in the shop mostly men are involved. Usually the men are older, and some 
have higher skill levels. 

Office Automation. Office employees have tended to be more recep¬ 
tive to automation than shop people, probably because of their traditional 
close attachment to management interests. Where women arc involved, 
they have less career interest in jobs and have higher turnover, making it 
possible for normal turnover to absorb without layoff any reductions in 
labor force achieved by automation. If retraining is necessary, it is usually 
easy because it is in clerical work of a similar nature. Transfers and job 
reclassifications arc easier because of greater similarity in work and absence 
of restrictive seniority and union rules. All of these factors have usually 
made office automation easier to install than shop automation. 

Automation clearly tends to eliminate more jobs than it creates in the 
office. While it is true that new jobs, such as programmer, are created, 
many more routine clerical jobs arc abolished, making a net reduction in 
personnel in the office automated. One study of 19 computer installations 
reported that for every five office jobs eliminated, only one is created by 
automation. In one of these firms, two accounting functions have been 
put on the computer and 286 jobs eliminated. It is estimated than when 
the full computer system is completed in several years, about one-third of 
this firm’s clerical workers will have been eliminated. 7 Another study of 
two installations reported reductions from 53 to 35 and from 39 to 22 work¬ 
ers, respectively. In both instances the proportion of higher-grade jobs was 
slightly reduced. 8 

Computer installations have tended to move decision-making and con¬ 
trol upward to higher levels in the office. 9 Since the computer’s effect is felt 

7 Ida R. Hoos, "When the Computer 'Fakes Over the Office/' Harvard Business 
Review, July-August, 1960, pp. 102-112. 

8 C. Edward Weber, “Impact of Electronic Data Processing on Clerical Skills," 
Personnel Administration , January-Fcbruary, 1959, pp. 20-26. These figures apply only 
to clerical personnel and do not include technical personnel employed to install and 
maintain the system. 

B Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence K. Williams, “Observations on the Dynamics of 
a Change to Electronic Data-processing Equipment," Administrative Science Quarterly , 
September, 1960, pp. 217-256. 
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throughout the whole office or even the whole company, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to make decisions at a higher level, but this leaves operating super¬ 
visors and some key employees with a feeling that they lack the influence 
they once had. They feel caught up in the system and under continuous 
pressure to keep the machine operating and feed its insatible appetite for 
data. In other departments where people must collect data for computers, 
there have been numerous complaints that the tail is wagging the dog; 
that is, all of their procedures and departmental practices are being bent to 
fit the computer, regardless of whether there is a resulting benefit. Many of 
these complaints can be appraised as resistance to change, but some do rep¬ 
resent real disregard of line problems in an effort to make the staff com¬ 
puter service work. 

As a consequence of the computer's effects in the office, such as the 
relocation of control just mentioned, operating supervisors many times 
have not been enthusiastic about computers. Supervisors are required to 
expand their outlook to the whole office function, rather than just their 
department. More coordination with specialists in other departments is 
required, and usually there is pressure from them and management to 
achieve an early installation. Also there is much overtime, usually without 
extra pay. In one instance, for example, the income of a tape handler with 
overtime exceeded that of his supervisor. The new machines and systems 
are a severe challenge to a marginal supervisor, and there is a new program¬ 
ming elite to threaten his security and maybe even replace him. Manage¬ 
ment generally has failed to realize the supervisor's vulnerable position and 
has not paid sufficient attention to his problems. One study of six com¬ 
puter installations reported that operating supervisors were no more favor¬ 
able toward the change than their employees, in spite of the fact that the 
supervisors were psychologically identified with management. 10 

'though office employees generally welcome the idea of technological 
advancement, their attitude toward a computer is strongly conditioned by 
how they think it will affect them personally. With typical human opti¬ 
mism, they tend to think that the other fellow's job is threatened but not 
theirs. One study reported that, although employees believed that com¬ 
puters did replace workers in their type of industry, 80 per cent of them 
felt that the chance that tlieif job would be replaced was less than for most 
jobs. This same study reported that 25 per cent of employees felt that auto¬ 
mation changes were taking place more rapidly than desirable. 11 

In summary, office automation tends to be moderately favorably re¬ 
ceived by employees, but it docs reduce the number of employees perform- 

10 Ben Miller, Gaining Acceptance for Major Methods Changes, American Man¬ 
agement Association, Research Study, no. 44, New York, I960, p. 10. 

11 Eugene Jacobson, Don Trumbo, Gloria Check, and John Nanglc, "Employee 
Attitudes toward Technological Change in a Medium Sized Insurance Company," 
Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 1959, pp. 349-354. 
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ing that work (though it may increase jobs elscwheie), and it places much 
pressure and strain on operating supervisors 

Automation in Manufacturing Since factory automation usually in 
volves a ph\sical product as well as information, it mav be of a different 
character than ofhte autom ltion I actors automation usualh improves 
cleanliness, quietness, and other woikmg conditions It usually reduces 
physical labor and decreases repetitive routine work because this is the tvpe 
that can be most easily automated l here is increased s itetv because of 
automatic process controls and because workers aie usualh farther leinovcd 
from the actual point of performance There is considciablc oppoitumtv for 
job enlargement and a general enlargement of the employees peispcctivc 
of the fictorv as a working whole 1 lie opci itoi like 1 jet pilot, is ihle to 
derive a certain satisfaction from being ihle lo mimpulitc the mcclnnicil 
monster through its paces probibh more so thin 1 computer operator 
who has only records for results In a number of wavs the situation m the 
factory is often better for upgrading satisfiction than m the office 

Factory automation gcntrall) mere iscs resjxmsibihtics of a sujiervisor 
Teamwork becomes more importmt equipment is more expensive, and 
mistakes and down time arc more costlv When one is making 1000 
widgets instead of 100 an hour, a mist ike cm be ten times as costlv One 
survey reports that 62 per cent of highly automated companies say that 
automation increases mtcidcpendcnce among sujiervisois m diffeient de 
partments Also 82 per cent report that work teams arc reduced m si/e, 
and 75 per cent sj) tli it the span of sujicrvision is reduced 1 I or example, 
one automited engine plant his 1 foreman for 18 woikers but prior to 
automation the iatio was 1 to 51 Because of the importance of close team 
work and mterdcpirtmcnt'il coordination, supervisory human relations 
skills are usualh more import mt thin before I he fact that automation is 
technical docs not necessarily lcqmre the supervisor to be iiioil technical 
and certainly not less human In in automated power plant for cximple, 
higher interpersonal skills weie required of supervisors than m conven 
tional plants 18 

As in the office, factory automation clots reduce the number of cm 
ployecs Factory workers are vtrv secunty conscious and are much con 
cerned about job protection, semoritv rights rate adjustments, retraining 
and related areas Management needs to work closely with them and their 
union, if any, in order to ensure security needs and preservation of em 
ployec traditions and informal values In times of change, the maintenance 
of some tradition provides a focal point for preservation of morale and 
security 

l - Ohs I ipstrev Orgnin/ ition il Implicitions of Automation Journal of the 
Academy of Management August 1960 pp 119-124 

1# Floyd C Mann and L Richard Hoffman, Automation and the Worker A 
Study of Social Change in Power Plants , New York Henry Holt and Company, Inc, 
I960, pp 141-189 
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One condition appeals more significant in the factory than m the 
office employees in nonautomated departments or branches feel that their 
status has declined Vn example is the automated power plant just men 
tioned Employees in an old plant saw the extra attention which manage 
rnent ga\c the new plant lo them, this attention icflccted the obsolcs 
ccncc of some of their own skills as automation advanced I11 ease of re 
duccd product demand, they expected that la\off would occur in their plant 
rathci than in the more efficient automated plant J hev also wondcicd 
whether their plant would be icbuilt or if it would be eventualh closed 
In general, they saw Lhtir situation on thc j downgrade, while the new plant 
w is on the upgrade On the other hand, woikers 111 the new plant felt 111 
cic iscd sc< untv and picstigc 

In summm, factory automation reduces the 1 number of cmplovees m 
automated dcpaitmcnts (though it mav increase employees 111 otlici depart 
incuts), and it lcquircs cmplosces to le irn many new skills In its picscnt 
stage ol development, jobs aic enlarged, status is enhanced, and woikers 
aie brought together as a closer process team Some jobs mav be upgraded 
Kftcr the trials of changeover, most installations show favoiablc human 
relations results 

IMPROVING 4DJUSTMENT TO AUTOMATION 

Since automation provides changes of far icachmg significance earlier 
chapters on ‘Managing Change and Development of Participation' arc 
especially applicable howeyer, it is aj^projinate to discuss a number of 
matters which rpplv specifically to automation 1 ollowing are some of the 
human difficulties that ha\e anscii horn automation, as well as some sug 
gestions for linpuned adjustment 

In spite of all its emphasis on communication, sometimes management 
has not commimit ltcd enough when automation comes on stage Many 
cinjdcnees aie awed by the immense economic ind technical complexities 
of automated systems and arc icadv to believe anvthing In the absence of 
accurate, understandable information, they are prone to believe the worst 
Studies ha\e disclosed that often cmplovees are dissatisfied with the amount 
and kind of information thev receive M mageincnt fails to sense tliL nn 
mciisc information void tint it needs to fill Conditions of change provide 
many natural barners to conmiunic it 1011—which must be oveicoinc the 
greater the change the greater the barriers aie likely to be, and ceitunly 
automation is a major change foi both management and employees It is 
essential that communications thsjilav both good intent and good judg 
ment r Ihey must agiec with icality hor example, one company printed 
aiticles in its magazine stating that automation creates more jobs—at the 
same time it was introducing automated machineiv which caused people to 
be laid off Undoubtcdlv autoiiiltion does create jobs but not necessarily 
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for the particular people who have just been displaced by more efficient ma¬ 
chinery. These articles undermined the integrity of communications by hold¬ 
ing out glowing promises of what automation would do for people, some 
of whom were being laid off at approximately the same time! The whole 
picture was not presented. 

It is essential for communications to reach all employees affected. In 
transfer situations, for example, the employees in the group receiving a 
transferred employee may be as upset as the employee, even though they 
will stay where they are. The fact that a new person is moving into their 
midst gives them cause for insecurity, as shown in the following example. 

As a result of automation a bank planned to close a branch office and 
move it to the home office a few blocks away. The move was carefully planned 
and well organized. Knowing that branch employees would have cause for 
insecurity, management fully informed them of impending changes three 
months in advance and kept them informed as plans progressed. They knew 
what was expected of them during the move, what efforts management was 
taking to protect their interests, and what jobs they would be assigned in the 
home office. Their security was satisfactory and morale was high. 

The home office situation was opposite. Since these employees were 
"staying put," management overlooked communicating details of the move 
to them. But these employees were concerned about how their jobs would be 
affected, about the possibility of receiving incompatible members into existing 
groups, and about orienting and training the transferees. Many were insecure 
because they felt they might have to work for a new supervisor transferred from 
the branch. They wondered who would get the better job assignments, and so 
on. Their morale was low. 

The result was an unusual situation regarding change. Communication 
and human relations were definitely lacking in the home office but were abun¬ 
dant in the branch! Management was achieving sound results with its human 
relations efforts, but its efforts were improperly allocated, all to the transferees 
and none to the group receiving them. 

However, good communication alone is not enough. It must be 
matched by competent action all during the changeover to automation. 

Other difficulties are caused by poor planning. Sometimes enough 
time is not allowed for the changeover, giving rise to too much manage¬ 
ment pressure to make the system operative. Errors in planning can also 
lead to unexpected delays or "bugs," thus increasing employee anxiety. 
Weak planning can also lead to frantic, crisis installations, where every day 
produces a new emergency of some kind. In addition to technical planning, 
plans must be made for integration of all the human factors appropriately. 
If an employer has a long history of good employee relations, he will have 
a firm base on which to build his human plans. A special area of defi¬ 
ciency is insufficient planning for transfers, reclassifications, and retraining. 
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P mploycc changes of this magnitude require about as much lead time as 
technical parts of the installation require However, management should 
not plan so absolutely that it commits itself irrevocably to some course of 
action which later proves impractical Since the future cannot be foreseen 
accurately, flexibility is essential, and employees will rest easier with some 
of the setbacks during installation if they know that flexibility exists 

Values of participation are sometimes overlooked It is true that most 
operative workers probably lack the competence to advise management 
technically on the installation, but they can help with many of the sup 
porting plans for adapting the orgimzation to the technical process Many 
opcnting ldjustincnts must be made and sometimes no one know's more 
about these needs than employees do Hue arc lllustiations of employee 
suggestions If management wants the year end financial statements on 
then usuil date, then the computer will need to be operating fifteen divs 
cailicr than planned, or Lets make the move while Number 7 is shut 
for re pins so the men from it can help us Supervisors should participate 
even more than employees in the changeover, because they need to feci 
tint as 1 member of management they know all about wlnt is happening 
md h i\c h id a part in it 

\nothcr difficult} is that supplier representitivcs and staff technicians 
often deil poorly with the work group Intent upon the technical com 
plexihes of their installation, they overlook its human complexities Hie 
supplier his a natural tendency to emphasize lurdw ire bccmsc it is Ins 
machinery tint is being installed, yyhereas the people ire the employers 
Wanting to be certain that the product he has sold is technically perfect 
lie has little compassion for the hum in element and nny look upon the 
frailties of ptople as an impediment to better machine perfornnnee 1 ur 
thermore the employer tends to defei to him on technicil matters but 
docs not bung human problems to him The result is that hum in problems 
are more or less left out, through no one s malicious intent but simply be 
cause those involved are concentrating on other milters If hum 111 piob 
lems are to get much hearing the employer must consciously bung them 
in This is Ins responsibility In the very beginning top manigcmcnt people 
need to make it clear that they are shooting for a whole installation rather 
than one onlv technically complete, and that they w mt human factors 
given equal billing with technical factors And bv follow up they must show 
that they really do mean what they have said Deadlines and intermediate 
goals for both technical and human factors should be set so that employees 
have definite mileposts as they go along 

Since automation in both office and shop requires more supervisory 
competence and responsibility, long range supervisory training must be 
started carlv Supervisors need to be upgraded to li indie their moie complex 
duties before the installation so that their full capacities are available dur 
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ing the difficult period of changeover In too many cases, supervisors receive 
their training during installation, thus taking them awa\ from their jobs 
when thc\ arc needed most or after instillation, when some of their special 
need for competence has passed In automation installations the super 
visois clcarh plav their kc\stone ioIc described in an carliei clnptcr 

lhc technical milters of automation arc likch to take care of them 
selves m the sense that adequate tangible evidence of their success or failure 
will be ipparent m the operation of the machinery however, human mat 
ters aie more nebulous and may not disclose thcmsches unless the\ arc 
consciously sought bv specialists skilled in human relations 'Though less 
apparent, the human tic tor is more important because it is the operators 
and their supervisors who ultimatcl) determine productivity of the svstcni 
lhc people opente the machines nthcr than the other wav aiound Mi 
chines are totally dependent on people tor input and programming and 
people can ensme svstem inefficiency bv not cooperating with them, 
that is, bv withholding d ita, giving input of poor quality and so on Auto 
mation is built on technical and human foundations, not on technique 
alone It is part of the social s>stcm at work 

SUMMARY 

Automation is a powerful economic and technical tool which with 
the cooperation of managers and workers involved, will brine snbsl inti il 
benefits It results from computer processing of information or informa 
tion feedback for automatic product processing Jt has nmiv v mctics and 
many different levels It creates an operating system which tics together a 
number of formerly separate woik elements Its effects are variable, but it 
tends to create more process interdependence and improve conditions tor 
teamwork It requires broadened outlook and knowledge on the part of 
both supervisors and workers Individual woik is less measurable, team pro 
duetivity is more measurable Down tune becomes a more significant cri 
tenon of effectiveness 

Automation requires major adjustments in work groups It decreases 
the number employed per unit of production, it tends to increase the pro 
portion of white collar workers, and it may upgrade factory labor Unions 
generally accept automation as beneficial to society as a whole, but they 
want mail) security provisions to piotcct individuals dislocated b\ it Auto 
mation s effect seems to be slightly more favorable in the factory thin m 
the office 

Key factors in achieving adjustment to automation are appropriate 
communication, flexible long range planning for both human and technical 
matters, participation, improved supplier and staff relationships, and com 
petent supervision 
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Questions 

1 Compare automation's effect in the office and in the factor} 

2 Discuss possible effects of automition on tcimwork and the ratio of 
white collar to blue collar workers 

3 O 11 the bisis of this ehipter and other malciial available to sou, do \ou 
foiecast am eh mets in autonntion in the nc\t diCHlc"* Whit are the trends 

4 Interview 1 workc who works in automitcd operations and discuss 
tin niteiview with vour class 

5 How is mtomiiion tending to affect pufomnnee nppraisil, wage ad 
ministration ind incentives 7 

6 \\ hit is the effect of automation on ]ob duties and skill levels in 
office and factors 7 

Supplemental Readings 

Blight ) urns R Automation and Management Boston Miss Graduate 
School (4 Business \dmimstration Harvard Univcisitv 19 5S 
Biickinc.il 1111 Mallei Automation Its Impact on Business and People, New 
^ orl Harper and Brothers 1061 

liieelniinn Genuses Industrial Socich 1 he 1 mergence of the Human Prub 
kms of Automation, Glencoe 111 I ree Puss 105s \ tianslition with 
ulchtions of the 1 icneli edition published 111 104" 

Jicobson How lid B md Joseph S Roucek (tds ; Automation and S ouet), 
New York Philosophical I ibiaiv hit 1050 
Mum I lo\d C md I Richard Hoffmni Automation and the Worker A 
Studs of Social Change in rower Plants New Yoik ITeniv Holt and 
Compim Inc 19o0 

Milld Beil Gaming Acceptance for \tajoi Methods Changes AmuicinMan 
i^uiient \ssocntioii Rtsmch Shidv no 44 New Vuk 1060 
Postlcv John A Computus and People, New ''ioik McGi iw Hill Book Com 
pirn Inc 1960 

Sehult/ Gunge P md lhonnsl Winder (eds 1 Management Organization 
and the Computer , Glencoe 111 1 ut Press 1060 

W ilkcr Clinks R loward the Automate 1 actory, New Haven, Conn Yak 
Univcisitv Picss 19*'" r 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


Lvcn m in igcnd act rest cm thcoiv 

Dot c i as Me C rlcor 

\\ hui we ucw hum in relations is a scientific discipline 
with both b isic md lpphid brinches 1 think then is 
little icison to doubt lint it is litre to sti\ 

Rom hi Ianninraim 


Ibis book Ins been lbout people at uoik I lies constitute i significant 
potent ill in or^mi/itions i potcutnl w 1 11 c 1 1 un be developed imieb 
bettei tli in it is now Specific dl\ this book has been ibont people who 
woik togetliu is linni^Li ind emplovcc md how tliev inn be limtiv itcd 
lo gicitcr teimwoik I ins subject is design itcd human relations wlncli is 
the mtcgrition of people into i woik situition in i \v n that motiv ites 
tlicm to work together pioductiscl) coopci ltivelv md with economic 
ps\(lioJogicil md soenl s itisf it turn to icconiplisli then niutuil objectives 
1 inplusis is upon intcgrition not inmipul ltion In the center of the hu 
in m relations stige stincls the uicbviduil woiker lie is the unit of satisfic 
timi the unit ot liumin org uu/iticm md the unit of judgment about how 
to ict ^et the mdiMcluil puson lives md lets mostlv m gioups so he ^ 
verv much a soenl bung in i sot ill svstcin 

It is sue! tint medicine is in mtcgr it ion of phasic d md biologic ll sci 
cnees is ipphed to mm md bis lieilth In i sinulir minner liuman reh 
tions integrates soenl sciences mil applies them to nun it woik in a giuup 
ft bungs togetlier ideis fioin cconnnncs soeiclogv, psvcholog) and other 

1 I he Human Side of 1 nterpust New Mnk McC riw Hill Hook Conipinv Inc 

1%0 p 6 

* Some Current Issues in liumin Kclitious California Management Reucu 
1 ill 1959 p 53 

5n 
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fields, and it applies these ideas to specific problems of paiticular people at 
some time and place It is action oriented It is a situational application of 
basic knowledge, ideis, and principles It seeks to maintain and impro\e 
personal adjustment and social balance in the socnl system 

In this last chapter no attempt is made to review the ideas already 
c\pressed in earlier chapters Instead an effort vs ill be made to look at some 
of the broader implications of human rclitions at work 11ns perspective is 
not proposed as the final answer Rather, it is presented to stimulate and 
guide leaders to think imaginatively—but practically—about human rela 
tions 


\AIULS IN HUMAN RILAIIONS 

\n\ field of ictivitv concerning people must be bised upon philosoph 
u il values or thcoiv as suggested bv the first quotation introducing this 
elupter lL is not possible to considci the how or methods of re lit mg 
lo people, without considering the win, orbisie puiposcs uid \ lines 111 
those relations \\ e stirt with the premise tint work org 1111 /itious exist to 
provide semces (or pioductivltv ) for their mcmbeis and others lo ae 
eomphsh these objectives there must be a soeial svstem b\ which members 
c in rehtc to each other me! to the laigcr soeictv I he svstem requires 
lcidership, orgiiu/ition structure, and work systems but first of ill it re 
(juncs a guiding plnlosophv People must be doing wli it thev lie doin^ for 
reasons \ part of work philosophy is cos/ that is those involved vnsli to 
accomplish what they ire doing with the least possible expense or sacufiee 
Much of hum 111 relations does ippe ir to nducc costs bee nisi people ue 
better motivated to produce 

A second pirt of woik philosophy is human dignity that is, people 
should hi\c an environment m which to grow and develop in dignity be 
cause they are people even though reduced costs arc not evident or even 
if increased costs can be shown Under these circumstances one relates to 
others by considering what is right ind possible in the environment Tins 
p irt of work philosophy is c ipsulcd in the golden rule, Do unto others as 
vou would have them do unto von found in most of the world s great 
ichgions It is also evident in the ethics and folkwavs of civilization Jhus 
human relations becomes a wav of life rather than a technique whose costs 
are to be carcfullv budgeted It is something that people expect and cm 
plovers cannot avoid Insteid of a means of reducing costs, it is a means of 
increasing social investment 111 the development of people 

Regardless of intent to reduce costs or develop human dignity, some 
thing more must be done Philosophy alone is not enough It must be put 
into practice, and out of tins need arises the art and scientific discipline of 
human relations mentioned in the second quotation introducing this chap 
ter Though human relations is alwavs based on philosophy, the actual op 
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crational pait of it, the way wt go abouL translating goals into practice, 
should be based upon scientific knowledge in so far as possible This is the 
rcsponsibilit\— and opportumh— of managers In the last analysis trained 
competent Icadctship is the Key to better human relations Human rcli 
tions is no longci in the horse and buggv da\s A wagonload of good in 
tcntions will not do the job in today’s scientific universe 

Pervasiveness of Human Relations. As mentioned m an earlici chapter 
hum in rcl ltions sets an organizational climate which affects the whole so 
nil system Ml per 011s arc involved Human relations is not just i pioccss 
It is i put of most oigini/ihonll pioccsscs It is not just 1 policv but it is 
i fntoi m dctcimmjiig most policies It is a wav of life bv which the people 
m in oignnz ition through an understmding of themselves and othcis 
ti\ In intcgi ik thenisches into i woikmg tt mi Ilns is i rcsponsibihtv of 
both niiingeis nul opciatncs Some people have the idea that human re 
lit ions is onicthmg mnu s cis use in dc ding with woikers but it is also 
something vvoikcis use in dealing with managers— and with other workers 
\\ orkcis hive i responsibility to try to understand managers roles and 
uioid them the elements of good human iclations, just as much as man 
iguiient his tins itspousibihtv m the other direction Unis hum in rela 
turns is i twow iv tiect It is m obligation to give more thin i light to 
riccivi 1 his obhgition anses out of the work t C 1 ltionship Men with then 
rijits existed before tliev enne to woik together I lie onl new chmensinn 
lint Ins been added is tint men ne mined m common mlcicst in an 
orgam/ition, and tins rcl ltionship ere Ucs new re ponsibihtus foi all con 
cemcd As s nd in C h iptei 1 lninnn ic I ltions is the rcsponsibihtv oftveiv 
one m an orgmiz ition 

I ikewisc liunnn iclations applies m vinous tvpes of work oignn/a 
turns m business m government in public school idministiation ind m 
nulil m nningeincnt wherever people gathei ns nnnager and emplovec 
Since ill economic md pohLic ll svstems hav< woik orgam/ltions human 
rcl itious is involved in them ill 1 hough the undcrlving philosophv will 
v vrv in diffcient oigini/atious, the scientific discipline for implementing 
tint philosophv is substantnlh the sime evenwhuc One coinpielicnsive 
studv Ins suggested that icguclkss of economic and political sv stems 
there is a tendency loi ldv meed mdustual nations to develop a svstem 
of pluralistic mdushialisin in which authority is concentrated m more 
than one source of pow ci I lit icntial theme is pluiahsm and tlicre 
is i vast web of inks to unite the interests ot groups m the work situation 
I he web of rules gives central direction but tries to provide a large irei 
of freedom foi individual discretion This social s)stcm at work i con 
si intlv changing as it seeks J st ite of equilibrium 1 

• Chrk hen, John 1 Dunloja I rtclcnek II Ilarbison ind Chirks A \hcrs 
Industrialism and Industrial Man The Problem «? of labor and Management in Eco 
nomic Growth , Cambridge Mass Harv ird University Press, I960 
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Two Value Systems Affecting Workers. Despite the importance of 
human dignity, it is but a part of the whole philosophy, so a word of warn¬ 
ing is in order. It can be overemphasized so greatly that the original and 
necessary* purpose of people joining together—productive work—is lost. 
And it can be misapplied. Some humanitarians would so shower people 
with “dignity” that they are reduced to dependent—and unproductive— 
indignity. They become content, not satisfied. They feel sorrow for them¬ 
selves, not pride in their strength and accomplishments. They find ex¬ 
cuses for failure, rather than taking responsibility for progress. Like animals 
in the barnyard they arc made dependent upon care by society, rather 
than being integrated info society. Where is the human dignity under 
these circumstances? Or the cost saving? Those who practice human re¬ 
lations should remember that its goal is to balance human and technical 
values , rather than to replace all technical values with human values. As 
happened with scientific management decades ago, good human relations 
can be misapplied by underskillcd or overeager managers, as is humorously 
suggested in Figure 27 - 1 . 

Technical values are based upon scientific logic and economic costs; 
they arc concerned primarily with relationships of things. Human values, 
on the other hand, are based upon feelings; they are concerned with rela¬ 
tionships of people. The technical side of work represents man's effort 
to act in terms of the objective facts, which dictate “the logic of efficiency." 
In stark contrast is the other side of the coin—the human side. It repre 
sents man’s effort to act in terms of emotions which demand some degree 
of human satisfaction and human dignity. 

It is a sad fact that these two value systems have developed largely 
independently of each other at work. They have been sponsored by differ¬ 
ent groups who were mostly not in contact with each other because they 
were speaking different languages. They treated the technical and human 
sides of work as entirely separate phenomena. Though these two value 
systems can be separated for discussion, it is obvious that the systems are 
inseparable in reality. Both value systems must be considered when a de¬ 
cision is made because both will be affected. The purchase of a new ma¬ 
chine is technical, but it affects people; a new plant layout is technical, 
but it affects people; and so on. As many persons have said before, a 
manager is not—and cannot be—a technical man making technical de¬ 
cisions from 9 to 10 a.m., and a social man making human decisions from 
10:01 to 11 a.m. 

Since these two value systems are inseparable, what management has 
to do is to make decisions which provide a workable , acceptable balance of 
technical and human values . In the past, managers and their staff special¬ 
ists have mostly been technically oriented. The decisions have been based 
upon logic of science, engineering, and economics. Human relations seeks 
to restore the weight of social values in managerial decisions. Based upon 
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“Well. Good! This is the earliest you’ve ever been late/’ 


Fig. 27-1. Human relations can be overdone. (From Manage, May, 1955, p. 23. 
Copyright. Reprinted with permission.) 


the philosophy that the producer precedes the production, human rela- 
tions seeks to place more value on the worker and relatively less on his 
work. This human aspect of work imparts a new dimension to modem 
management. 

Human relations in no way contradicts the basic work goal of creat¬ 
ing useful goods and services, but it does alter the environment within 
which that goal is to be accomplished. Human relations proposes in gen¬ 
eral that productivity should be achieved by means of building and main¬ 
taining employee dignity and satisfaction, rather than at the expense of 
these values. This achievement of productivity through dignity and job 
satisfaction is called “effectiveness” to distinguish it from “efficiency,” 
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which sometimes implies attention only to technical factors in production. 

The importance of human values at work is certainly not a new idea. 
It was recognized early in management history and was clearly stated by 
Oliver Sheldon in the first book published on the philosophy of manage¬ 
ment. Sheldon wrote in 1923 : 4 

Industry is not a machine; it is a complex form of human association. 
The true reading of its past and present is in terms of human beings— 
their thoughts, aims and ideals—not in terms of systems or of machinery. 
The true understanding of industry is to understand the thoughts of 
those engaged in it. The advance of science and the cult of efficiency 
have tended to obscure the fundamental humanity of industry. We have 
paid in largely to our account of applied industrial science, but we are 
almost bankrupt of human understanding. The material side of industry 
has its place, but it is a subordinate one. Indeed, if the fundamental 
problem of industry can be reduced to the limits of a single question, 
that question would be: How best can we achieve and maintain a fair 
balance between the things of production—the machines, the buildings, 
the materials, the systems—and the humanity of production—the work¬ 
ers, the foremen, the managers, the shareholders? 

This is the problem which is at the root of all the problems facing 
industrial management. Industry cannot be rendered efficient while the 
basic fact remains unrecognized that it is primarily human. It is not a 
mass of machines and technical processes; it is a body of men. It is not 
a complex of matter, but a complex of humanity. It fulfils its function, 
not by virtue of some impersonal force, but by human energy. Its body is 
not an intricate maze of mechanical devices, but a magnified nervous 
system. 

The present industrial "impasse" is due to the subordination of the 
human to the material element. Whilst our industries have gnnvn in¬ 
creasingly scientific, we are denied the fruits of our efforts, because we 
have failed to keep pace in the art of human leadership, understanding 
and co-operation. Pursuing things, w'C have neglected men. Winning 
efficiency from our machines, we have forfeited efficiency in our workers. 
The need of industry is a stronger electrical thrill of conn non human 
understanding. 

The surprising thing is that Sheldon's words fell on such deaf ears. 
It would take a book to explain why managers gave so little heed to Shel¬ 
don's ideas, but at this point it is sufficient to know that they did. If any¬ 
thing, emphasis on the technical side of work increased in the decade 
after Sheldon's book was published. The age of production was flowering. 
All over the United States the logic of efficiency was being applied with 
new fervor. 

4 Oliver Sheldon, The Philosophy of Management , Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren¬ 
ticeMall, Inc., 192?, pp. 27-28. 
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A Renewed Emphasis on Human Relations. Since the human rela 
tions ideas of Sheldon and others fell mostly upon deaf ears early in the 
twentieth century, is there any chance that human relations will be bet 
ter received by today s managers 7 I he answer is 'Yes" It appears that 
human relations will receive—m fact, will require —increasing attention 
from managers 11ns forecast does not imply that the record of the recent 
past his been pooi On the contrarv, industrial society has made remark 
ible piogrcss in human rcl ltions in the last twentv \cais, reaching improve 
ments tint could li irdh have been imagined two decades ago Minagcment 
deserves much credit for these improvements and for its sincere interest 
in hum in iclations Rut man s hierarchy of needs suggests that even more 
attention will be given to human relations in the future Industrial civili 
zation li is readied a condition wherein higher order needs are tlic prime 
inotiv ifois md the work svstem is so cornphcited that the higher ordci 
capabilities of nun art required rather tlnn his physical strength or rough 
skill 

J lie kc^ that unlocks this combination of higher order needs and 
eipabihties in order to ni ike the svstem productive is better human rela 
tions in oider to cncounge positive motivation The human mmd is made 
pioduefive In positive motiv ltion This is a unique energizing force wholly 
unlike the ipplicalion of phvsic d cncrgv to a michinc A machine has a 
rated capicih, be\ond which it caiinot possiblv go no matter how much 
cncrgv is ipplicd to it It can pioduce only so much and no more 1 lie 
promise of humm lclitions, however is that it encrgi/es (oi motivates) 
liv ing orginisms which can mcrcasc productivitv through better ideas f here 
is vet no visible limit to what people cm accomplish when tliev are 
motivated to use their brain power to create new and better things This 
remarkable potential has cnibltd in inhind to advance from cave man 
to modem nun, md—pioptrlv motivated-he should advance much fur 
ther Motiv ited min power brings heart power (fivorible ittitiides) and 
brain power (judgment and crcativitv) \n\ niamger would rather have 
these hum in powcis instead of simplv more plnsicil energv from people 
(Note that the usual name for this phvsical energv is horsepower) 

lheie is a difference between (1) motivating people to work harder 
bv applving more phvsical energy to their jobs, and (2) motivating them to 
woik ereativclv with their minds to develop more productive and satisfying 
wivs of doing things The first approach offers only hmited increase in 
output and probablv a decrease in sitisfaetion If nun's phvsical energy 
could be doubled to cause him to woik twice as hard at Ins present way 
of doing things, increased productivity would be interesting but not phe 
nonitnil furthcrmoie man is disinclined to work liardei Incentive wage 
engineers in the earlv days of scientific management tried this 1 work harder f 
approach, and the results were quite hmited or even negative from an 
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over-all viewpoint The second approach—getting people motivated to work 
creatively—offers progress without the necessity of harder work, because 
new and bcttei ways of work can be developed to replace the old ones 
This approach gets c\crvbody into the act" instead of confining workers 
to the simple task of carrying out oidcrs developed by someone else 

Another reason for interest in better human relations is that today 
there is a greater weight of scientific evidence showing its value and pro 
viding effective methods to develop it A manager in 1920 may have wanted 
to give more emphasis to human relations, but he did not know how He 
did not know what to do, and, being a piactical man rather than a plul 
osopher, he proceeded to use the methods at hand, which were largely 
technical methods Today specific techniques exist for such activities as 
counseling, opinion surveys, and participation, and modem managers can 
be trained to use them I he importance of methods is often underempha 
sized by those who philosophize about work relationships, but a practical 
manager nnv not want to accept an idea unless he has tools and techniques 
by which to apply it 

Another reason for a growing interest in human relations is found 
in the economic environment labor costs arc steadily being converted 
from a variable to a fixed expense, which means that long range "plan 
mng for people is nccessarv I urtliermore, labor is becoming more 111 
the nature of a scarce capital resource instead of an 1 expense r of am 
kind hmploveis are learning that they have to make an investment in 
a persons training and development before he is a producer for them 
Schools can give a man his basic preparation, but his advanced prepara 
tion for scientific and rmnagcrul positions depends upon an apprentice 
ship for which the employer must pay Managerial development is bccom 
mg long range because continuity of the enterprise demands training today 
for those who will keep the firm healthy tomorrow Finally, growth of 
automation tends to accentuate long range requirements already discussed 
adding to the significance of human relations at top levels in the organi 
zation I or example, In Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) wc csti 
mate conservatively that our full time directors give more than half of 
their working hours to problems of a human relations rather than a 
technical or economic nature ” • 

Human Relations and Accounting Costs. Although human relations 
is a more salable product than it was thirty years ago, it does have an impor¬ 
tant weak spot that hinders its acceptance That is the matter of costs 
When the typical manager thinks of costs, he thinks not of broad social 
costs, but simply of accounting costs as reflected in a budget or profit and 

r I* or further elaboration see Hieodore W Schultz, "Investment in Human Capi 
Lai " American Fconomic Review March, 1961, pp 1-17 

6 Dawd A Shepard, ‘Management m Search of Men," The Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1956, p 66 
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loss statement. Human relations is handicapped here because many of 
its values are social and cannot be expressed in accounting terms; hence, 
two different languages are spoken, and it is difficult to communicate 
noncost human relations ideas to a cost-oricnted manager. Even when 
human relations practices do affect costs, the handicap is not reduced, 
because it is almost impossible to connect a cost reduction directly with 
some specific human relations practice. Usually the cost increases resulting 
from a practice such as a coffee break are directly evident; but the cost 
decreases, if any, are too indirect, long-run, and intangible to be computed. 

There is no doubt that human relations could be better "sold" if 
more cost reductions could be shown to result from its use. For this 
reason, human relations advisers to management should redouble their 
efforts to express more of their ideas in terms of cost reduction through 
increased output, better quality, less waste, and so on. Human relations 
advisers would be better heard if they were effective language translators, 
converting the language of human relations into the language of economics. 
More research in this direction is needed. 

The Role of Human Relations: A Formula. The place that human 
relations occupies at work is illustrated by a set of equations. Let us 
look first at a worker’s ability. It is generally accepted that knowledge and 
one’s skill in applying it constitute the human trait called “ability.’' This 
is represented by the equation: 

Knowledge X Skill = Ability 

Looking now at motivation, it results from a person's attitudes reacting 
in a specific situation. This is the equation: 

Situation X Attitude = Motivation 

Motivation and ability together determine a person's performance in any 
activity. We now have a series of equations as follows: 

1. Knowledge X Skill = Ability 

2. Situation X Attitude -- Motivation 

3. Ability X Motivation - Human Performance 

The scope of human relations is represented by the second equation 
(Situation X Attitude = Motivation). This book has emphasized attitudes 
and how they are affected by situational factors to determine motivation 
Most of these situational factors are man made formal, informal, or extra- 
organizational controls. Examples are authority structure and wage sys¬ 
tems. People have a greater tendency to misunderstand and resent these 
human controls than they do physical controls, such as gravity and weather. 

The importance of human relations is shown by the third equation 
(Ability X Motivation = Human Performance). Human relations, as rep- 
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resented by the term ' motivation, ’ is one of two factors in the equation 
Furthermoie, human relations has played a part in motivating woikcis to 
acquire the other factor, ability ’ 1 lius human relations is part and paiccl 
of the whole equition of human performance 

Human perform nice of couisc, has to be mixed with resources sueli 
as tools, power and materials, to get overall work pciformancc, as mdi 
cated by the equation Human Performance X Resources = Organization 
Perfoinunec L\en 111 this overall equation the role of human relations 
is major 

THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 

Management for decades his measured the values of work 111 terms of 
a workei s pioductnity However, there is some question whether the 
current formuhs for determining productivity are adequate because they 
ignore certain values Productivit) is gcntrall) ineasuied as a ratio of out 
put to input, according to one of the following formulas 

1 lime fornnih (man hour productivitv)—amount of acceptable pio 
duction for eich unit of time, usually man hour 

2 1 conomic formula (unit labor cost)—number of cost units, is 
measuiecl by the iccounting svstem, for each unit of acceptable production 

3 Lncrgy formula (usuallv for machinery)—amount of accept iblc 
production for each unit of energy input 

I ich of the picccding forimihs neglects the worker, pmng no altcn 
tion to the values he derives js lie produces Specifically these formulas 
exclude the satisfactions and dissatisfactions which the work causes him 
and the broad effect of these satisfactions upon society 111 gencnl These 
formulas ignore Ins feelings, but from the human and social point of view 
his feelings art significant I his suggests that a new productivit) formula is 
needed Applying the human point of view to the economic formula just 
given, it seems that man the producer (satisfaction costs) should be repie 
sented in the formula along with the usual representation of man as a 
consumer (economic costs) Regardless of tlic difficulty of computing this 
kind of formula, nun> persons already use a rough model of it whtn they 
make an overall appraisal of industiiil civilization I he conclusion is that 
managers need to think in terms of some kind of socioeconomic products 
lty measure , whether it can he computed precisely or not 1 mploycrs 
make increasing demands for managers to perform social analysis, ic, 
to think in terms of human and social values It is no longer appropriate 
for managers to stress human values purely for reasons of economic gain 
to the organization Are there not human values which demand recogm 
tion on their own merit, eyen though they are beyond the scope of existing 
productivity formulas 7 
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With regard to modern American capitalism, Bcrle points out that 
the twentieth century corporation is unlike eirlier forms of business be 
cause it Ins a conscience which keeps it responsee and serviceable to peo 
pie lie obsenes that three foiccs develop tins conscience public opinion 
long run competitive interests and the tine it of political control 7 Per 
li ips one other force—the development of liumin rclltions—should be 
iclclccl to Bcile s list Hum in ulitions his put new emphasis on human 
snini valius m business It emphasizes business as 1 social svstem just is 
much 1 it is an economic inci technical svstem Modern mnaigcis will 
give business a conscience as long is tlicv believe in and practice the 
bisic ideas of hum in rcl ltions It is quite probiblc tint the modern c ip 
itihstic svstem is chffcicnt because of some of the idcis which hum in 
iclitioiis Ins brought into it 

Much of this book c 111 be suiumiri/cd in a few ordinm words We 
vv int people to feel tlicv belong to our work group W c w ant them to have 
jobs which thev feel arc woithwhilc ind whir la keep then mtcllcctu il 
apuities productive 1 ithei thin onlv their muscles busv We vv nat to 
(omumiiit ite to them imdeist aiiehng lbout the things affecting them md 
to encoungc then pirticipitioii in the tontiol of these things Most 
ot ill we wish to respect md cultiv ite then human chgnilv md to de il 
with them is whole persons I hesc are simple ideis but Lhev ire quite 
noble md sublime I lie} give men at work a sense of purpose ind digmtv 
When done effeetivelv they lclncve pieventive human lei ltions 1 ither 
th m depending on cunlivc hum 111 iclitioiis to tr\ to pitch up troubles 
1 iter on 

But we should not expect too much of hum in illations \11x1ctv is 
a perm incut put of 111 in md hum in relations will not wliollv cast it out 
Some frustration it work will be with us alwavs Humm relations will not 
solve uiieiiiplovment It will not mike up for 0111 own deficiencies It cm 
not substitute for poor phnninr inept oigmi/mg 01 slioddv controls Tt 
is but a part of the whole elotli of miniging 1 mthcimoic limn 111 nil 
tions ideas rcqunc a high level of knowledge md abilitv to ipplv them 
With ill our progress results nn} be lclitivclv eli appointing 111 the shoit 
inn But the oppoitumtv is there 

Questions 

1 Do von flunk human iclitioiis is discussed in this book 13 pnmiril) 
an individualistic oi a group philosophy I \plmi 

2 I low does one ichieve 1 biluiLt between hum in ind tedinic il v dues 
when he makes decisions 7 Dues bdinee mein that equal weight must he 
given to both? 

7 Adolph A Bcrlc Jr The 20th Century Capitalist Resdution New \ork II ir 
court Brice and Company Inc 1954 
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? Prepare a five minute class report on “What Human Relations at Work 
Will Be Like Tutnt\ Yens 111 the Futurt ” 

4 Do sou think hum 111 iclations concepts ‘interfere with" a manager’s 
basic oi^ini/ationil object \e of producing useful goods and scmces 7 

5 Whit is nuait b> the stittment Human relations philosophy be 
licvcs that the pioduccr precedes the pioduction 7 Do you igree with this 
statement 7 

6 Whit do sou think ire the most serious limitations upon human rcla 
tions as m cffectise foice it work"* 

Supplementary Readings 

1 mdshci^er llcnrv \ Hawthorne Reunted Management and the Worker, 
Its Critics and Developments in Human Relations in Industry, Ithaca 
C ornell L imcrsih 19 5 S 

1 ikert Rcnsis \cu Patterns in Management, New York McGrawllill Book 
Compm\ Inc 1961 

McGregor Dou^l is 1 he Human Side of 1 nterpnse New York McGraw Hill 
Book Gompii Inc 1960 

Scott \\ ilium G Human Relations in Management A Behavioral Science 
Approach I Immune d 111 Rich 11 cl D Irwin Inc 1962 
Iinnenbium Robert Ir\mg R W ischlcr md Fred Mnssink Leadership and 
Oiganixatie n A Behavioral Science Approach New York McGriu Hill 
Book Comp 1m Inc 1961 

Whvtc William F Men at W ork, Homewood, Ill Richard D Irwin, Inc, 
1961 
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CASE PROBLEMS 


note All cases arc disguised, but thc\ repicscnt true 
situations recorded b\ case rcstaicli None of the cases 
is a fictional creation Names in the cases aie fictitious, 
and anv similarity to actual persons 01 organizations is 
purely coincidental The c\cnts related m these cases 
arc not represented as either good or bad practices 
Each student must make these judgments for himself 
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THE CCC COMPANY 


BACKGROUND 

Iii 1932 to 1933, the President of the United States declared in cmer 
gency and took steps of a tcinponiv n lturc to lclieye the nation from 
effects of a major dcpiession Congress enacted legislation which set up 
mam governmental agencies to gne employment to the unemployed and 
act in place of chanty One of these agencies was the Cnilim Conserva 
tion Corps, more commonly known by its mitnls, CCC I he CCC was 
piiccd under the jurisdiction of the War Department Regain .limy offi 
cers and enlisted men were detailed to duty to set up an orgimzition 
paiallclmg the Wai Department and to command and ldinuustcr tlu cs 
scntial functions 

IR late 1934 it seemed prohibit that the tmtigcncv w is to extend 
for a piolongcd peuod I he War Department realized tint a large por 
tion of its standing army was occupied in administering the C CC pio 
grim instead of prepaung to defend the United States in case of i war 
I he Genual Staff of the War Department recommended tint the regular 
officers and enlisted personnel be withdrawn horn the CCC program and 
that ncctssar) reserve officers be called to active duty to cany cm the War 
Department s responsibilities in the CCC 1 his action released regular 
officers and at the same time provided excellent training for the reserve 
officers This recommendation was placed m effect and b\ 1936 most of 
the regular officers wue returned to aimy duties, except for the district 
commanders and their deputies in each district 

On March l" 1 , 1937 2d 1 t William B Thomas infantry reserve, 
was called to active duty with the CCC Lt Iliomas was a icccnt 
graduate from college, who had been unable to find a job in his engineer 
mg specialty This was Ins first active duty IIis first assignment w is as the 
junior officer of Company 274 7 CCC m the O/aik Mountains of the 
Arkansas Distnct Lt ITiomas served as second in command of this com 
pany foi about seycn months He was given duty assignments as suppl) 
officer, exchange officer, mess officer, and transpoitihou officci 

In August, 1937, another company (Conipjm 2711, CCC) was mo\ed 
545 
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from the vicinity of Hot Springs, Arkansas, population about 21,400, to 
the backwoods of Johnson County, \rkansas with an assignment to con 
struct a state park on the bank of Winding Cicck This was a large project 
which included cleaning up sonic 1,700 kics of burned tunbcrland, build 
mg sonic 45 miles of Cliss B roads, and constructing a lodge and several 
log cabins together with the ncccssarv facilities The nearest town of any 
sue was Bioomtown, with a populition of 357 

Since tins was a new project, the first three months were devoted to 
building the necessary camp buildings and facilities and preparing foi the 
coming wintci During these months Company 2711 lived m a temporarv 
tent cunp m contrast to the excellent wooden barracks, mess hill and 
other facilities it had occupied in the Ilot Springs area While so en 
camped, the company was subjected to several hcavv stoims besides the 
normal run of disagreeable fall weather 

On November 7, 1937, Col John Mott the district eomnnnder 
for the Arkansas District, reviewed the cjuaiterly disciplinary summ incs 
for each of Ins 37 companies Colonel Mott noted that Company 2711 
was at the bottom of the list lie jmmcdulclv made a visit to the W Hiding 
Creek Camp and conducted a thorough investigation of Companv 2711 
and its facilities lie dctciniined that the camp should have a new com 
mander Upon his return to district headquarters, Colonel Mott asked Ins 
adjutant for the files of junior officers in the district who had the highest 
ritmgs One of the files in this gioup was the file of 2d I t W B 1 homas 
O 11 a pres ions tour the colonel had been impressed by Lt I horn is, so he 
called him m for an interview 

I 11 the interview two days later. Colonel Mott told Lt I homas of the 
situation which existed 111 Company 2711 lo combat the very low state 
of liionlc, superior leadership was needed on the part of the new com 
minding officer The membership of the company was no different fiom 
that of any other company in the district Company 2711 had gone 
through a state of chaos 111 an abnormal situation living in tents thiough 
bad weather 

Colonel Mott told I t I horn is that he was considering giving T homas 
command of Company 2711 and asked him if he thought he could handle 
the situation and whether or not he wanted the assignment 

1 t 1 homas told the colonel that he had been waiting for the dav 
he would get a company of his own, but that he had not had any com 
mand expcncnce lie was not sure that he could improve the situation 
existing at Winding Creek Camp However, he asked the colonel for a 
chance which was granted 

flic next morning Lt Thomas departed district headquarters with 
orders assigning him to Company 2711, and wiLh instructions to assume 
command upon arrival He was also carrying a sealed envelope addressed 
to the present commander directing him to turn over to Lt Thomas the 
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funds and property of his company Lt Thomas took command of Com 
puiiv 2711 on November 15, 1937 

Lt Thomas proreeded in his new job with caution, weighing each 
situation before placing into effect anv change One of his first acts was 
to call a meeting of the entire coinpam for the purpose of explaining each 
of the policies of the district and letting the compam get a look at him 
He give the members of the compim an opportumtv to ask mv questions 
they might have lie explained that he consideicd himself as the guiding 
hand of the compim but tint lie could not run it bv himself He asked 
the help ind coopcntion of t ich md e\erv individual member One thing 
that lie re pc ited throughout the entire meeting vv is tbit he would opente 
an ojxn door policv \m liulindu il was to feel free to tilk over any 
problem either pcrsoiul 01 officii) dm mg cither d i\ or night He next 
e illed a meeting of the noncommi sioried officers lie solicited their help 
ind obtimed some good opinions icgircling wlut steps should be taken 
to impiovc the compim Ik determined tint 1 list Sgt Atlis and Supplv 
Sgt Jcfhrev were the two stiongest leaders he had and tint thev were lo>al 
md dtvoted to the compam 

In two weeks the compim Ind completed the rest of the construction 
progrnn md cicli ictmtv moved into its icspcctivc building The tent 
c imp was removed just before a hard winter hit 

A DEVELOPING PROBLEM 

On December 31, 1937, the first luge snow fell but it melted in a 
few days I he compim icturncd to its pnmarv job of lnuhng logs into 
the c imp for the winter fuel supplv Bee lusc of the high winds and the 
damp atmosphere in the ravines neir \\ Hiding Creek, seven! of the men 
became ill with severe colds 

On January 8, 19^8, a second ind hardci snow fell and the entire 
companv was retained in cinip for seven! dtys The number of nidi 
viduals on sick call increased dulv This grew to epidemic proportion md 
many eases were di ignosed as influcnzi The small 12 bed dispensary was 
filled with bed piticnts and one of the five bin icks was pirtitioned with 
sheets to serve as a temporarv ward 

On January 13 an unusually heavy snow fell on top of eirher snows, 
covering the mountunsides with a white blanket approxinntclv IS inches 
deep 

Lt Thomas conferred rcgularl) with Ins r \ty five year old civilan con 
tract 1 phvsician He realized that he hid i problem on his hands since 
scarcely anyone was free of a cold or influcn/i He spent most of Ins time 
in the siek bays and barracks talking with his men and earing for their 
needs 

1 A nonmilitary person employed on a contract basis 
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During all of this siege, Lt. Thomas had one major worry which he 
kept to himself. He went by the company woodpile three or four times a 
day, observing the dwindling pile of cut wood. He was fortunate in that he 
had the yard full of logs. But the piles of stove and heating wood were 
dwindling fast. 

On January 17 Lt. Thomas visited the sick and toured the barracks 
immediately after breakfast. He then made a tour of the woodyard and 
noted that there was less than a day’s supply of cut wood. He had hoped 
for the past several days that the weather would clear so that he could 
get some of the w'ood cut. The weather had been against him for about 
two wrecks. Today it was still miserable, and a cold, drizzling rain was 
falling. 

Lt. Thomas returned to the orderly room 2 and told First Sgt. Atlas 
to go to the barracks to sec if he could get some of the men to volunteer 
to cut wood regardless of the weather. While Sgt. Atlas was gone, Thomas 
signed the sick book, noting that 61 of his 176 men were marked “hospital/ 7 
He conferred with the camp physician and was advised that approximately 
20 more of his men should not be taken out in the weather, since they 
had been released from hospital in the last two days and were still in 
a weakened condition, and that a large percentage of the remainder of the 
company had major colds and might become hospitalized if exposed to 
the existing weather. 

First Sgt. Atlas returned from the barracks. Between sneezes and 
coughs he reported that he had not had any luck in obtaining volunteers 
for the wood detail. He further reported that the company truck had 
just passed en route to the mess hall with the last of the cut wood which 
was only enough to cook the noon meal. 

Lt. Thomas wrandcred out of the orderly room and into the supply 
room. There he found Supply Sgt. Jeffrey on a cot covered with blankets. 
It took only a feel of his forehead to tell Thomas that his supply sergeant 
had a fever. 

As Lt. Thomas returned to the orderly room, he pondered over his 
problem. The company’s fuel supply had been exhausted except for a yard 
full of logs, which could not be burned until they were cut into proper 
length and split to smaller size. His whole company was either sick or 
nearly sick. Those who were not sick had refused to volunteer for a wood¬ 
cutting detail, when asked to do so by the First Sgt. So many were sick 
that neither lie nor the camp physician could tell who was actually feeling 
ill. The kitchen personnel were so shorthanded that each had to w'ork a 
double shift in order to prepare meals. Without wood the evening meal 
would not be prepared and the barracks, as w'ell as the hospital wards, 
w'ould soon begin to cool. This would endanger the entire company. The 


2 Company headquarters. 
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weather was such that none of the men should be ordered out in it. To 
order all of the nonhospitalized personnel on a wood detail would be a 
serious step to take and probably would endanger the health of many of 
the men. This action would be contrary to the advice of his physician. 
He was sure of only one thing: He must get some wood cut with little 
further delay to keep the fires in the 27 stoves going. 

A COURSE OF ACTION 

Lt. Thomas put on his heavy short coat and overshoes; then he 
plodded through the snow to the barracks. In each of the barracks the men 
were respectful, calling, “Attention!” as Thomas entered. Those in bed 
ceased talking, and those lounging around stood up until he commanded, 
“At case/’ He informed them of the existing situation concerning the 
wood supply. He related that he knew many of them had colds or other¬ 
wise did not feel well and that they should not be exposed to the severe 
weather. However, lie called upon the loyalty of the remainder to volun¬ 
teer for a work detail. His parting words in each barracks were, “Men, in 
ten minutes 1 am going to be at the woodpile. 1 am not ordering any of 
you out in this weather to cut wood, but I am asking all of you w'ho feel 
like it to put on some warm clothes and report for a work detail so that 
you and your sick canipmates can have heat in your quarters and in the 
sick bays, and fuel to prepare your meals. You know better than anyone 
else whether or not you arc well enough to get out in this rain and snow/’ 

After the barracks had been visited, Lt. Thomas returned to the 
orderly room to ask First Sgt. Atlas if he felt like helping him for a few 
minutes out in the weather. Through loyalty and devotion to duty the 
sergeant replied, “Yes, sir/’ The two men went to the supply room and 
replaced their dress uniforms with wwk clothing and raincoats. 

A grin spread across the face of Atlas as Thomas walked out of the 
supply room dressed in fatigues 3 and carrying the long belt for the saw. 
The sergeant carried a five-gallon can of gasoline for the engine w hich pow¬ 
ered the saw. As they passed through the barracks area, Thomas tried to 
carry on a continuous conversation with Atlas. Thomas made such remarks 
as: “I hope that none of the men come out who are really sick. . . . Do you 
think we can get enough wood cut to last through this weather? If we had 
just a little help it wouldn’t take too long to cut up w r hat wood w'c need. 

. . . This wouldn't be too bad on anyone if all would pitch in and help.” 

When they arrived at the w'oodpile, it was deserted. After about five 
minutes of cranking, the gasoline engine was roaring as it turned the large 
circular cutoff saw. Lt. Thomas and Sgt. Atlas started by selecting a few 
of the smaller logs which the two of them could handle. Even writh small 
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CASE 1 


logs, the process was difficult for only two men. In fact, Thomas was doing 
the hardest manual labor he had ever done in his life. He was pushing 
the hinged table so that it carried the log into the saw. Sgt. Atlas caught 
each piece of wood as it was cut off and tossed it into a pile out of the 
way. The whine of the saw digging into the logs carried up the hillside 
and into the camp area. 

What went on in the barracks Thomas will never know, but in a few 
minutes two of the men peered around the corner of the nearest building 
and then drifted into the woodyard. They gave the two woodcutters a 
helping hand by carrying logs to the cutting table. No conversation was 
carried on concerning why the rest of the men did not turn out or why 
these two had joined the wood gang. Shortly, one of the men disappeared 
as quietly as he had arrived. As he went around the building and faded 
from sight, Thomas’s feelings dropped. However, his spirits soared a few 
minutes later when the same man came back around the building followed 
by some ten or twelve more men. Each went to work immediately on a 
job of his own choice. Thomas directed Sgt. Atlas to take two of the men 
to the supply room and obtain axes so that the sawed wood could be split. 
He then ordered Atlas to return to his quarters because of his cold. Within 
fifteen minutes the entire woodyard was active with personnel. More axes 
had to be obtained from the supply room Thomas gave up his position at 
the saw and smiled as it was taken over by a far more rugged individual. 
Thomas now directed his efforts to organization and supervision of the 
work detail. 

After two hours Thomas surveyed the wood which had been cut and 
ordered his men back to their barracks. Most of the men carried armloads 
of wood back to be burned in their respective stoves. Fired and with an 
aching back, Thomas helped a few of the men return the tools to the 
supply room. As he removed his wet work clothes and replaced them with 
his neat, dry, dress uniform, he pondered some of the remarks he had 
overheard at the woodpile. 

“Who the h— does that Lt. think he is? He ain't been in this com¬ 
pany more than a couple of months and here he is out in this slush cutting 
wood for our stoves.” 

“If he can take it, I’m sure that I can. He can’t show me up.” 

‘Tvc worked in the woods all my life. No college man can outdo me." 

“I thought he was joking. Did you think he would do it?” 

“I bet he never worked a saw before. He might get his arm cut off.” 

A short while later Lt. Thomas sat alone beside a hot stove in his 
quarters warming two hours of chill out of his bones. He felt that he had 
won a battle for, and with, his company. 
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Study Guides 

1 What qualities of leadership, or lack of it, did Lt Thomas show in 
this ease’ At what point were thc\ shown'* How did the) affect the course of 
action 7 

2 Would the qualities of kadeislnp if anv, shown in this emergency 
situation tend to be likewise useful in routine business situations 7 

3 Did Lt lhomas show weakness h\ not giving Ins men orders to cut 
the wood** Tsplun Whs do sou think he w nted until the last day to take 
action 7 

4 Studs recent rcseireh data concerning what makes an effective leader 
\ie these nitcm of good leaehrship useful to \ou 111 appmsing Lt 1 homas’s 
actions 7 

5 Whs do sou think the men filled to \oluntecr foi the wood detail 
when asked -1 \V h\ did 'htv latei eome to woik on the detail"* 

6 Do )ou think I 1 I horn is s actions in this situation improved, lowered 
or had no effect on, moialc 7 



CASE 2 


THE WILTON COMPANY 


The following incident occurred it the A\ llton i it ion Lompim in I os 
Angeles, California 

I ranklin, supervisor of the plml ckctncil shop, detciiiuncd ill t m 
clectncal conduit would have to he mil from one section of the plant 
to another distant section 1 o a\ oid la\ ing it nuclei the flooi 1 1 \ ing it alnn^ 
the walls or suspending it fiom the ceiling lie plumed to rim it thmugli 
the ventilating svstcni 1 lie ventilating s\ stein consisted of sqn in metil 
pipes huge enough foi i nim to crawl thiough and di lg the conduit with 
him 

Smith, a foie man m the shop and one of I t uihlui s direct suhorch 
nates was instructed to select two hushv liidiMduils to peifoim this 
task and Smith selected two elcctnciins from his crew I he two men 
selected objected loudlv to bung lssignLcl this job and eventmllv icfused 
to do it ind asked to sec 1 ranklm 

Smith telephoned Franklin and then took the two men ^ ilhcr ind 
Davis, to Franklin s office 1 he following conversation took pi uc 

ir\nklin Mr Smith tells me you refused to take tint conduit 
through the ventilators Wh\ 7 

wairlr (who became the spokesman for the two) It s too dmgcions 
irankiin Where s am danger involved 7 

waimr It gets mighty hot in those ventilators A gu\ could pass out 
m there and von d never get him out 

i ran ri in Oh, its not that hot, and even if you did pass out, we'd 
get you out 

waikfr Maybe you would and maybe >ou wouldn t Anvway, vou 
won’t have a chance because I’m not going 
franklin That s the way you feel, i> it 7 

wai MR You’re darned right, and another thing I want to tell vou 
it’s nnghtv easy for you white collar guys to sit in vour cool offices and 
dream up these jobs. I don’t sec you ever doing anvthing to get }Our nice 
clothes mussed up 

1 From Henry M Cniickshink ind kolli Divis Cast? in Management 3d cd 
Homewood Ill Richard D Irwin Inc 1962 pp 149-150 Reprinted by permission 
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rRANkiiN Well now. Walker, I do my job as I’m told, and I expect 
the same from you But inasmuch as you’ve made that last statement 1*11 
tell you what wc, that is, you, Davis, and I arc going to do We're going 
through that ventilator with the conduit, and I m going to lead the way 
If you refuse to follow me, you’ie through with this company If you do 
follow me, vou’rc going to be suspended fiom work for three days for 
forcing me to take this action 

Walker and Davis chose to follow Franklin through the ventilatoi 
Ilie> v\uc then suspended for three davs, and no more was heard of the 
incident 

Study Guides 

1 Should a woikcr have the privilege of appealing to his boss’s boss am 
time he doesn't like a work assignment 7 Under what circumstances’’ Are there 
special circuinstnues requiring unusual considerations in this ease 7 

2 Assuming that a formal grievance procedure existed, should Walker 
and Davis have used it in this instance'’ Oi, does it become available to them 
onh after formal disciplinary action (the thicc dav suspension) has been taken" 1 

3 Disciplinary action 

a \\ hat arc the purposes of disciplinary action -1 

b 1 oi what spccihc action, oi lack of it, are the men being disciplined' 1 
\t whit point m the ch mi of events did this iction occur -1 
c Should \\ ilku be disciplined more severelv than Dms^ \re \\ alker 
and Divis being disciplined for the same action, oi lack of it 7 
d Should 1 rankhn have disciplined the men dirccth or through their 
supervisor 7 Why" 1 

e What do vou think of Fianklin's quick and firm approach to dis 
ciphnarv action" 1 Is it likely to impiovc the following 

(1) His status and leadship m the formal organization 7 In the 
infoimal oigamzatioir 

(2) Smiths status and leadership in the formal organization 7 In 
the informal organization 7 

/ Should Smith have to go thiougli the ventilator with the three men -1 

4 Supervisory interview mg technique 

a What do vou think of F rankhn s opening statement to Walker and 
Davis 7 Could he have improved his approach 7 How -1 
b Did Tranklm encourage cooperation bv saving 1 even if you 
did pass out " 7 IIow could lie have impioved his approach 7 
c Were the sentiments of each person properly considered’’ 

Role-playing Situations 

1 Role play the meeting of Walker, Davis, Smith, and Franklin in the 
way that you think it should have been handled 

2 Assume that Franklin called Smith into his office the next dav to 
discuss this case Role play the private conversation between Franklin and 
Smith 
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DUDLEY LODGE 


Professor Henry Ellis taught management in a large Midwestern state 
university. On August 5, 1954, at about 6:30 p.m., he received a long-dis¬ 
tance telephone call from the factory town of Corbin, 30 miles distant. 
The caller was Dudley Lodge, a student in his class in “Personnel Prob¬ 
lems” during the previous spring. After the necessary exchange of intro¬ 
ductions, Lodge said that he had gone to work for the Roanoke Company 
and was having trouble. Lodge reminded Professor Ellis that he had told 
the students of his class he would be glad to help them when they were in 
business, and Lodge wanted help. Pie wanted to visit Professor Ellis that 
night because he had to have an answer to his problem by the next morn¬ 
ing. Professor Ellis encouraged the visit and made an appointment for 

8 P.M. 

While he was waiting for Lodge to arrive, Professor Ellis recalled that 
he did not know Lodge very well, but Lodge had impressed him as a young, 
friendly, intelligent student. Lodge made an A in the course, although he 
was not a business major. 1 Professor Ellis also remembered that near the 
end of the course he had told his students, “There is a bare possibility 
that when you are on your own in industry' your formal education and 
training will not provide you with all the answers. If I can help you any 
time, please call on me. Your education does not end at graduation.” 

When Lodge arrived, he appeared emotionally upset and exhausted. 
He was impatient to describe his problem. He agreed to let Professor Ellis 
record his comments on a wire recorder which had been used for role- 
playing in the class he attended. Professor Ellis mostly listened, occasion¬ 
ally asking a question or interjecting a remark such as, “Tell me more 
about that.” Lodge’s description of his problem was as follows. 

1 Lodge’s placement file, which Professor Ellis examined the next morning in the 
Placement Office, College of Engineering, showed that Lodge had no business ex¬ 
perience. lie had a farm background. He did not work any of his way through college. 
Me was captain of artillery in Army KOTC during his senior year and program chairman 
of the student chapter of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. He made 
above-average grades. Letters of reference from his professors, a banker, a doctor, and 
a minister stated that he was honest, sincere, deeply religious, hard-working, and some¬ 
what retiring in nature. 
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LODGE’S DESCRIPTION OF HIS PROBLEM 

I believe this case will be clearer if I present some of the background 
of my experiences with the company before I relate the facts in the im¬ 
mediate problem. 1 was accepted for employment with the Roanoke Com¬ 
pany through one of its regular application forms without a personal in¬ 
terview. This was an irregular procedure for the company, and I do not 
know why it was done in this case; however, I had no reason to be con¬ 
cerned about this until after my arrival in Cleveland. When I reported 
to the central company offices in Cleveland on June 15, 1 was interviewed 
by both Mr. Sharp, director, and Mr. Thomas, assistant director of the 
student training course. This interview seemed quite routine. These men 
had my written application before them with all my personal data, yet 
they both seemed somewhat surprised by two facts: first that I w'as married, 
and secondly that 1 was a mechanical engineer. I w'as not married when 
1 made out the application, and thus this fact did not show on the form. 
The second fact, that 1 was a mechanical engineer, was shown quite plainly 
on the application, and I cannot understand why it was such a surprising 
fact unless it was an important consideration in the Cleveland plant where 
only electrical equipment w T as manufactured. There w ? as no serious discus¬ 
sion over any of my qualifications, and after a few humorous remarks about 
inv being newly married, I w>as assigned to Department W-3, small motor 
and generator winding. 

At this interview I made a special point of informing Mr. Sharp that 
I w'as interested in steam turbine design and testing, as stated in my ap¬ 
plication, that I had specialized in this work in college, and that I should 
like assignment to this work in the Corbin plant of the company “ wlicre 
this type of research and testing was done. My request w r as casually, and 
carefully, avoided at this time; but when it w'as repeated to Mr. Sharp in 
a short talk to him about two weeks later, he informed me that there was 
no student opening available in Corbin. Mr. Thomas suggested that I 
might be interested in transformer work, but I could see no mechanical 
problems involved in this, so 1 requested to remain in motive power, if 
I could not be transferred to Corbin. 

The day after this second interview, Mr. Sharp called me into his 
office at the end of the day and asked me if I would like to teach a course 
of physics and trigonometry to the apprentice machinists. I accepted this 
offer and was enjoying the w'ork to such an extent that I had about made 
up my mind to be satisfied with the work in Cleveland when, on July 13, 
Mr. Sharp again called me to his office and told me there was an opening 
in steam turbine work at Corbin if I wanted it. As a result of this con¬ 
ference I reported to the plant in Corbin on July 15. 

2 The company had several large plants located in various parts of the United 
States. The Corbin plant was located about 300 miles from Cleveland. 
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When I aimed m Corbin 1 was received quite cordially b\ Mr Barrv, 
director of student tiaining at this plant vvlio called m\ wife into the office 
and then conducted both of us on i short tour of the plant He suggested 
that I take two or three dm to find l pi ice to lne tint I look around 
over the plant for a div, mcl then icpoit back to his office foi issignment 
I wo di\s litci when I reported to Mr Birrs s office he took me iround 
to the ininv shops ind offices ind mtioduccd me to the shop foie men md 
department he ids lie made a spccnl \isit to the procluc tion control dc 
partment, superMsed b\ l Mr Schmidt and tlierc told me lint 1 would 
not be pi iced ininiediitch on the student trlining course but would be 
issignccl Icutpoianh to this deputiiicnt to relics e some of I he men who 
were going on vacition Mr B irr\ then left me with Mr Schmidt who 
took me mimedi itch to the desk of i Mi 1 ingnci i piochutioii expediter 
whose place 1 w is to take while the httei vs as on s ic ition for l month 

I lie piodticlion eontiol depirtment including Mi Schmidts desk, 
was ill together m one huge room Mr 1 mgiui spent the icst of the d iv 
with me in in ittcinpt to f midi lri/c me witli the woik involved in chas 
ing m ordci through the nitric leies of design mlehming m pmelnse 
testing inspection stoi igc md shipment It seemed to me tint tlu de 
tills imohed weic impossible of grasping in scvciil months md \ct I 
was to t ike over this job on the following dn 1 nnkh I w is sc lied T hid 
ncvci seen the inside of i lirge miimtletunng plmt before 1 hid lnrelh 
seen the working p irts of i steim tmhine and here 1 w is to line the ic 
sponsibilih of expediting the in muf icture of i 90 000 k\\ tuibo gene i itoi 
with all auxiliaries for the National Utilit) Comp inv I vs cut home tint 
evening a \er\ bewileleied md sick piodiiction expechki oi ch iscr, 
as the men m the shops snecringly called us 

Hie next two weeks passed almost as i mghtmaic In m\ own con 
fusion it seemed tint there was no Older no scheme to follow ind tint 
evervone wis too bus) to icah/e tint I was a green country kid who hardly 
knew one end of a turbine horn the other I tned conscientiously to 
memorize shop orders purchase orders, delistr\ dates, promise elites the 
names of parts, the names of shop foremen ancl a few otlici details all 
it the same time and it seemed like a hopeless task The other expediters 
were all ven friencllv and helpful but Mr Schmidt seemed to assume tint 
I w is a full grown expediter and expected me to replace Mr Langncr 
m all respects lie told me that lie would expect me to know the exact 
status of ni> order at all times, and tint 1 should keep a laTge wall progress 
chart up to date b\ making daily clnngcs each morning To be sure that 
1 uiiclcistood this, he called me to his desk cich morning for a complete 
report If I was uncertain as to the exact status of some operation, he was 
very impatient His loud talking manner and Ins habitual and routine use 
of profanity irritated me These morning interviews took on the aspects of 
an inquisition, and I confided in another of the expediters who seemed 
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sympathetic, and he told me to come to the office early, to get the progress 
chart up to date, and to spend most of the rest of the day out in the shops 
away from Schmidt. None of tiic expediters liked him, and they avoided 
him as much as possible. 

Acting on the advice of the other expediter, I began spending most 
of the day in the shops. 1 made friends with the shop foremen and found 
that I was enjoying the time spent in discussing their work with them, and 
also found that they were more willing to give me the information that I 
required relative to my order. I also learned that the shop men had a con¬ 
tempt for the production control department, and refused to cooperate 
with the time-and-motion-studv men when they came through to study 
machine operations. This association gave me a different view of shop 
relations, and I found myself sympathizing with the shop attitude. This 
contact made it more difficult for me to conscientiously put the “pressure 
on” the shop foremen to make them meet promise dates on the machining 
operations for my job. 

In spite of this tactic of remaining out of the office as much as pos¬ 
sible, I managed to keep my progress chart up to date by getting to the 
office early. 1 reported to work on the regular student schedule of 7:30 a.m. 
and left work at 4: IS p.m. In this way I was m the office well ahead of the 
regular office staff. My order was keeping reasonably well to its schedule 
and 1 had no serious complaints from Mr. Schmidt. From time to time 
during the day I would meet him in one of the shops, and on occasion he 
would stop me and discuss the progress of the work. On these occasions I 
noticed that he was much more friendly and talked in a much more casual 
and less “official" tone of voice. He never criticized me for not spending 
more time in the office. 

Late yesterday afternoon, however, just before quitting time I learned 
from the engineering department that there had been a mistake made in 
the machining of the flange bolts for the low-pressure turbine casing and 
was on my way to the automatic screw machine shop to stop production 
when I met Mr. Schmidt in one of the shops. lie stopped me rather 
abruptly and the following conversation took place: 

Lodge, what is the status of the shaft centering plugs for the low-pres¬ 
sure turbine? 

I am not certain, Mr. Schmidt but I don’t think any work has been 
done on them. The shaft forgings are not due in the shops for nearly 
two weeks yet. 

D- it, I told you that I wanted to know the exact status of that 

entire job at all times. I happen to know that those plugs have not even 
been put on production order yet, and by d-, I want them done to¬ 

night and on my desk tomorrow morning. Put them on overtime for to¬ 
night. 

Yes sir. I’ll see Hill in the light machine shop about it right 3way. 
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After this conversation with Mr Schmidt, I made arrangements with 
Mr Hill, the light machine shop foreman, to have the centering plugs 
placed oil overtime Older and to have them finished b\ morning when 1 
would pick them up 1 siw IIill nuke out the Older and place it in the 
overtime woik basket 1 he opcntion was simple md would reejune about 
two horns ol work on a power cut off s iw and a lithe 

B\ the time I had finished in the light machine shop the automatic 
scicw machine shop, wlmli was working onl\ ore shift per da\ w is elosed, 
and I was unible to stop production on the fl mge bolts I hid liowcvci 
secured one of the bolts and b ick it tn\ desk hid continued the fict that 
the\ weie one lnlf inch too shoit I plumed to stop pioJuction on them 
the first thing the next morning \\ Ink it m\ desk I cheeked im produe 
tiou schedule and found tint tlie tuibiiie shift for which llu ccntenng 
plugs were so uigcntlv needed w is not due from the foundiv md foige 
sliop until \ugust 21 1 then went home feeling that the d n hid gone 

\cn well 

\\ lien [ irmed at the office this inclining I brought the progress clurl 
up to dale mule a few notes for the work for the d is md stilted out to 
the shops I took the flinge bolt llong with me md w is going to the into 
mafic screw shop right iftei I went In the light m it lime shop to see about 
the centering plugs I lie tune must line been ilniost S \m md as I 
passed through No 2 shop 1 met Schmidt and the tollowmg discussion 
took place 

lodge lie those ceil tiling plug finished 7 

Ini in inv w iv to see llnmt them right now hut I have an urgent 
stop oiclci for these fl mge bolts md - 

D-it 1 told voil to ha\c those plugs on nn desk when I c line in H\ 

C- lodge when I give von on order 1 expect it to be obesed (lit 

grabbed me h\ the uni) Come on were going over to the 

shop to see ibout those plugs 

(I jerked aw iv from Schmidt s pr isp j keep )our hands off of inc and 
stop cussing me oi I 11 he it vour d — hi uns out v\ith this bolt 1 I in 
going to put a stop ordti on those holts md then leport sou to Mr 
Ball (the plant supcmiteiident) Those plugs aic not needed for nearly 
another month am wav 

\ftei the above conversation Schmidt turned and walked humcdl) 
toward Ins office 1 was, b> this tune, vcr> nervous and upset I did, how 
ever, icgam enough composuie to place the hold order on the flange bolts 
and then went to the light machine shop to sec about the centering plugs 
I had, b> this time, decided it best to talk to Mr Barry about the whole 
thing before going to the plant superintendent with the mattCT 

Ilowevci upon in\ arrival at the light linchinc shop 1 learned fiom 
talking to Mr IIill that the eentciing plugs had not been finished because 
after I talked with Hill vesterday afternoon, Schmidt had come in and 
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given a special order for overtime work that involved all the available 
lathes and operators for the entire night shift. This made it impossible for 
work to be done on the centering plugs, and I found them cut off of bar 
stock, but no more work done on them. This information “made me see 
red/' and I headed for Schmidt's office. 

By the time I had arrived at Schmidt’s office I had become rather 
nervous, wrought up, and very angry about the whole state of things. I 
went directly to Schmidt’s desk and told him, in something of a loud 
voice. I’m sure, that he was “the double crossing so-and-so” that had 
stopped work on the centering plugs, that it was a dirty frame-up of me ori 
his part; and that as of now he could get someone else to take over the job 
of expediter; that it was a job for a stool pigeon, anyway; and that I refused 
to do any more of his dirty work; and that I would not take any more of 
his cussing. 

The effects of these remarks were somewhat awe-inspiring in the 
office, to say the least. Schmidt jumped from his desk and started toward 
me; but a very calm, quiet, purchasing agent, Mr. Andrews, intervened and 
restored a bit of order before things got completely out of control. Schmidt 
got in several “air-burning" profane remarks and told me that he was go¬ 
ing to report me to the plant superintendent. 

Mr. Andrews went with me to my desk, advised me to go immediately 
to see Mr. Barry, and offered to go along with me as a witness. I gladly ac¬ 
cepted his offer, and we went over to Mr. Barry's office and told him the 
whole story. He talked to us for about half an hour and then wanted me to 
go with him back to Schmidt's to talk to him. This I refused to do, and 
both Mr. Barn' and Mr. Andrews left to talk to Schmidt. 

After talking to Schmidt for a long time, Mr. Barry returned and told 
me that Schmidt admitted that both of us “acted like fools" and that he 
was ready to forget the matter, if I would, and he would like for me to con¬ 
tinue in the work until Languor returned. Mr. Barn' told me that if I 
would go with him and apologize to Schmidt, work for him until Langncr 
returned, and “keep my nose clean," he would transfer me to the regular 
student training course just as soon as 1 could be relieved. 1 told him that 
I would not do so, the way I felt at the present time, but that I would 
think it over during the night and would give him an answer tomorrow. 
That is why I need your help, Professor Ellis. I am all mixed up and don’t 
know what to do. I shall appreciate your advice and shall let you know the 
outcome. 

Study Guides 

1. Why do you think Lodge came to Professor Ellis for help? 

2. What mistakes did the “company" make in “training" Lodge? Who 
nade these mistakes? Explain. 
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3. Why do you think Schmidt acted the way he did? Why do you think 
Lodge reacted the way he did? Did the two persons “understand" each other? 

4. What are the primary- problems existing at the end of the case? 

5. What action should be taken to help solve the main problems of the 
case? By Lodge? Barry? Schmidt? Others? 

Role-playing Situations 

1. Assume that you arc Professor Ellis, then continue the conversation 
with Lodge. 

2. Role-play the meeting of Lodge and Barry on August 6. 

3. Role-play the meeting, if any, of Lodge, Barry, and Schmidt on Au 
gust 6. 
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CASE 4 


Frank Simpson, president and controlling stockholder of the Video Elec 
tronics Coinpam, now in its tenth >car, w is fictd with the problem of 
gearing his plant to meet both increased pioduition demands brought on 
b\ the expanding electronics industr) and also inereised competition from 
otliei producers of his line of products I he plant had tripled its employees 
during the past \ear but production per workei had decreased nearly 20 per 
cent, and Ins costs had risen nearly to his break-even point 1 oi the pre 
eeding quarter his profit on sales was less than 1 per cent and profit on in 
vested capital was under 3 per cent 1 his was one fourth of what he eon 
sidered normal 

J he company employed mostlv men 1 hey were hired unskilled and 
then trained by the coinpam L mplovces weic not represented by a labor 
union All employees were on da\ work rather than incentive work 

I he Video 1 lcctionics Company was founded by Simpson and a few 
investor friends for pioduction of a nariow line of specialized small elec 
trome parts which were sold to othei manufacturers It grew slowly and 
had a force of only 105 workers nt the beginning of last year Its reputation 
for quality was excellent I his icputation for quality was the primary reason 
for a flood of orders from new clients in the spring of last year requiring the 
firm to triple its labor force b> July Simpson remarked, “I didn't seek 
those orders They came to us I didn’t want to expand tint fast, but whit 
could I do 7 If you want to stay m business you can't tell your customers 
you are too busy to sell them anything ” 

The Video Electronics Company was located in a manufacturing town 
of 1 5,000 persons in rural New York, about 60 miles from any large town 
Enough untrained persons were available locally foi hiring for the expan 
sion, which required the operation of two shifts instead of one Manage 
ment forecasts indicated that the expansion would be permanent, with the 
additional possibihtv of moderate growth during the next five years or 
longer 
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Simpson, in consultation with the board of directors, concluded that 
he needed to establish the new position of general manager of the plant 
so that he (Simpson) could spend inoie of his tune on high lc\cl woik and 
less of his time ironing out production difficulties lie also concluded that 
under present conditions lie needed to build an industrial engineering staff 
that could both cope with picsent production pioblems and also gi\c his 
company the developmental woik that was needed to stn alicid of his 
competitors 

\hnost all of his piesent supersisorv personnel had been with the 
compans since the \cai it was founded I hey were all skilled people in 
their particuhr pluses of the opei ltions but Simpson felt that none of 
them had the trlining or overall insight into compans pioblems to tike 
charge as gcncul maiiagei \itei much thought Simpson decided to cm 
plos a general minigcr from outside the coiiipms 1 his person would re 
port directls to linn and would lmsc full lesponsibihts for pioduction oi 
the product and development of 1 top notch mdustri il enginceiing dcpiil 
ment Simpson called a meeting of ill Ins supcisisois personnel md ex 
plained to them Ins decision in del ul He described the need for this pi m 
of action and stressed the necessitv foi the utmost 111 cooperltion 1 he 
older supervisors did not seem to be plersed with this turn of events but 
piomiscd that they would coopcrrtc fulls with the new mm 

About four mouths iftci his meet mg with Ins fou men Simpson 
found a Mutable gtncul mmagci John Rider Rider i^c tlurtv six w is a 
progies ive mechanical engmeu who lnd been 1 gcncnl foicnnn 111 1 
large Plnladclphn electiomes plint One of Ins fust jobs is gcntnl man 
ager was to find a qualified pe 1 soil to develop the mdustri il engineerin'' 
function Paul Giccn an mdustri il engineer tlurtv one ver s of age, was 
hired from the mdus + ml engineering dcpirtment of a laigc steel eonipmv 
m Pittsburgh Green had an MB \ degree m mdustml inmlgerncnt, 1 
good academic record, md two vcais of experience 

Green and Rider both felt tlial the compans w is in bad condition m 
relation to in iclnne utilization employee utilization waste, ind reject 
rates On the basis of then fust impressions of the production facilities 
they estimated that production management and mdustri il engineering 
changes ought to be able to increase productive at least 25 per cent and 
reduce unit costs 35 per cent 

Green wanted time to get acqunntcd with the processes and the 
supervisory personnel before recommending major improvements Ride* 
granted this wish so Giecn spent two months getting acquainted with the 
foremen and supervisors During this period he recommended to Ridu onlv 
minor changes that the foremen and supervisors seemed to go along with 
except for minor disagreement However, after this period Simpson, Rider, 
and Green felt that major steps had to be taken to improve both produc 
tion and quality They decided that the first industrial engineering project 
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should be a study of production processes, department by department. 
This study was to cover every operation done on the products. All 
processes were to be put in writing, since many of the processes had de¬ 
veloped without anyone ever writing down just how they were to be per¬ 
formed. Several of the foremen (supervisors) were the only ones who un¬ 
derstood how certain operations were to be set up and performed, and 
whenever a foreman left the company he took with him this knowledge. 

At the next supervisory meeting (of all management personnel), 
Simpson announced the plan for the production study. No estimated corn 
pletion date for the study was given. No comments were made by the 
production supervisors, but it was plain to Rider and Green that several 
of the older supervisors were not happy about the idea. Simpson tried to 
get across the idea that full cooperation was a must and that the company 
had “to meet its competition or go out of business/’ 

Green started the survey the following week. There was outward re¬ 
bellion in some cases, but he smoothed these over by discussing with the 
foreman the reasons for the survey and then leaving that department alone 
for a few days. Green thought he was convincing the people who objected, 
so lie proceeded with the study without comment to either Rider or 
Simpson about the resistance. 

About five weeks after Green started the study, he and Rider left 
town together on a business trip that kept them away from the plant for 
two days. On the night of the second day one of the second-shift super¬ 
visors telephoned Simpson, who happened to be working late at the office. 
The supervisor said that a group of them would like to talk to Simpson. 
Since many of these supervisors had known Simpson for a long time and 
called him by his first name, lie did not object and told them to “come on 
up/’ The group that arrived consisted of all supervisors with more than 
one year’s company seniority. First-shift supervisors were there, even though 
they had been off duty for three hours. As soon as the group arrived it was 
apparent to Simpson that they were troubled about something and that 
this was no social call. All of the men entered his office, and one older man 
who had been supervisor for nine years, Charles Warren, acted as spokes¬ 
man for the group. 

“Frank/' he said, “all of us here have been in this game for a good 
many years. We know more about this business than anyone else around 
here, and we don't like people standing around in our departments watch¬ 
ing what we are doing. We also don’t like the idea of some young guy 
telling us that we should do this and that to improve our production and 
quality. This here industry is different and those new-fangled ideas about 
industrial engineering just won't work for us. Wc want you to tell that new 
guy, Green, that his ideas won’t work for a company like this.” Warren 
then paused to give Simpson a chance to answer. The other foremen stood 
there quietly. 
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Study Guides 

1. If you were Simpson, what would you do now? What would you do 
later, if anything? 

2. Should Simpson have permitted the supervisors to see him, since they 
now report directly to Rider? 

3. Do you think the foremen have a grievance? What is the grievance, 
if any? Do you think the production process study is the primary grievance? 

4. What kinds of changes are taking place in this case? What are the 
effects of these changes? 

Role-playing Situations 

1. You arc Simpson. Reply to Warren and the other supervisors gath¬ 
ered in your office. 

2. Have persons to play the roles of Simpson, Rider, and Green in a 
meeting in Simpson’s office to discuss this situation on the day Rider and 
Green return from their trip. 

3. Role-play the supervisory meeting in which Simpson announces to his 
supervisors the production process study. Include persons in the roles of Rider 
and Green. 
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r I HE LEL DEPARTMENT STORE 


i hl pi \c i 

I lie oflic s of tin. Lu Hepirtimnt Stou m cistern Ohio 1 he store is 
lot ited in i lowli of 40 0 )0 prisons wlitie it lus been cstiblishcd foi some 
fift\ \c ns 

MAIN C II\R\C TERS 

(Rcfei to the oigiiu/itioii chnt m l i£,me 1) 

John I tc lie is the president md tie isiuer lining inherited the presi 
denev upon the di ith of his fitlier nine \cm igo lie ind his mother 
contiol c >0 pei cent of the cipitil stock of the depirtmeiit store He was 
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more or less foiccd into the piesidcncy upon the death of his father, inas 
much as he was the onl) son I ce s ambition is to be i poitrait paintu, and 
lie has been trained for this \s a result, he steins more interested in his 
painting than m the success of the stoic B\ f n the mijoi put of his time 
is spent on portiaits which he paints foi fiicnds Nevertheless, I 'c does 
take an interest in the stoic to the extent tint he frcqucntlv nnkes pci 
sound and woik chmgcs winch he thinks will mipiove the immediate 
situition I liese eh mges ue of the spin of the moment tvpc rathci than 
circfulh inil\7cd to determine flic effects or icpercussions on the entire 
work fouc John Lees m innei with the cmplovccs is quite foiccful lie 
niche ites lit is the boss ind lccepts no ngumeiits 

\lbcrt \blxt Now clncf lccountint md office in linger \bbol Ins 
been with the I ee C ompim for nineteen sens since his gridmtion from 
high sehool He Ins gnduillv lv.cn given idelitionil duties since his tin 
plonncnt until lie bee line chief ic count int md office nnnigci seven 
stars ago \bbot Ins in cxticmclv cisvgomg intuic giving no orelcis 01 
supervision unless specificdl\ icqucstcd to do so Ills manner is such tint 
he seems to assume inoie and more duties without eompl unt 

Bill Brown lined lw John I ce six month i„o Bill is twentv six veirs 
of lgc md 111 st iel( lseel fiom the \ir I orte w lieu lie hid been i supple 
officei \ few divs if ter Ins icIcisl Bill md his wife visited t lie cimpus of 
Ins ilnn miter wheic lie giichntcd with i in ljoi in uemmting betme cn 
tciing the \ir l orcc foi thicc veirs John 1 cc w is ittendmg Ins el iss re 
union it this college md thiough in old fiienel met Bill I Ins iccjulint 
ante led I ec to ofiu Bill i |ob is i count int in the office of the 1 ce 
Department Store 1 hough Bill hcsititcd to tike the ]ob oflci bee nist lie 
felt he would like to visit the store ind meet the emplovces with whom he 
w is to work I ee nude in il ti uh\e offer md seemed to w int m lnunednte 
aeeeptmce so Bill did lccept before I ec left the cliss uninon When Bill 
accepted the offer I cc s lid I h iven t t dked this ide i over with mv clncf 
recountmt but I mi sure it will woik out fine 

Office Staff In the office stiff ire lppioxinntc 1\ fifteen gnls ind uldti 
women 1 lie oldei office cmplovccs hive been with the lee Dcputmcnt 
Store ill their working lives—for i period of about tweutv rears 1 hcv hive 
been working with \lbcrt \bbot with whom most of them went to high 
school, for the seven veirs lie his been chief lccountint and office nunipei 
Most of the office gnls uc mummed I hev get ilong verv well together 
often pi inning p irtic md picnics during office hours Thcv often see e ich 
other ifter office horns pirticnlulv in then church orgmi/ition her nisc 
nearly ill of them belong to th«- nine church Abbot also is a member of 
this clunch Bee msi of then length of service, their chiiminincss m the 
office md their compiritivc freedom m then jobs the girls arc satisfied 
with somewhat less thin the going wages m the community 
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THE SITUATION 

f lie general offices of the Lee Department Store are located on two 
different floors the rear of the second floor and the rear of the third floor 
I Ins is necessary because of the layout of sales space 111 the store 1 lie 
credit department (three older women), cashiers (two sounder girls), and 
Vbbol uc located on the rear of the second floor The general iccounting 
offices (eight older women, three younger girls), the administiativc offices, 
and 1 ce lie located on the rear of the thud floor 

John I ee, upon returning from his college reunion, discussed Bill s 
uu\ il with most of Ins office stiff Lee ananged to ha\e a desk for Bill in 
thr office on the tlmd floor I Ins enihlcd Rill to be near the employees and 
tin gcnenl accounting records with which his main assignment dealt Bill 
Biown s pimcipil job was to assist Mbcit \bbot m the preparation of 
d iih wee kb lncl nionthb accounting repoits Lee ns well as the general 
nunigtT ind dcputnicnt managers felt tint the reports which were being 
pusuited to them In \hbot were of no v ihu as a control of operations be 
c uisc thc\ were received one to four months ifter the end date of the 
period covered 1 o this \bbot agreed lnil felt he w is too bus\ with every 
d is issipnniLiits to improve this situation 

O11 Bill Blown lirst dn it the store he w is tiken 011 1 tour of the 
store md offices bv Lee ind v\ is introduced to most of the emplovets, 111 
dueling \bbot, whom Bill w is to assist John lee introduced Bill to the 
office employees and dcpaitment iiiamgeis with tlie eoniinent Bill is 
going to issist ns 111 the accounting office Ncnv wc 11 he getting the reports 
out on time 

Bill spent most of Ins first day talking with employees with whom lie 
was to work and talking \uth I ec regaiding types of lufoiniation lie felt 
that lie and the dep irtnicnt il nningeis needed J lie employees were \cry 
cordial, and Bill looked toiward to working in this tricndly work atmos 
pliere I hat t\ wiling Lee md Ins wife took Bill and Ins wife to dinner at a 
local lcstaurant as a yyclcome and wedding present During the evening, 
lee frequently talked cntliusnstic illy about the poitrait work lie y\as 
doing Bill felt quite flattered when Lee said, “Bill, 1 feel as though I ean 
si ly awa\ from the office a good deal more now that I know the reports 
ror our managers will be coming out on time ” 

Bill spent most of the first yveck with Abbott learning the y lnous 
iccountmg procedures Bill found him yery cordial and willing to help at 
any tunc upon being asked Throughout the next few months lie and Bill 
became quite friendly O11 manv occasions as the months passed they 
would get togctliei with then wives for an evening of budge 

Bill respected Abbot's judgment and found him very helpful Fre 
quentlv Abbot would say, “Bill, you’ve sure helped me bv taking the pres 
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sure for those reports off my mind. John, occasionally, when he wasn’t 
worrying about his painting, really put the heat on ” 

As Bill got into the routine of his duties, he found that they icquircd 
him to work \cry closclv with most of the women m the two offices, be¬ 
cause nearly all of them performed sonic phase of the bookkeeping Using 
the statistical and accounting data prepared by these women. Bill prepared 
his rcpoits foi John Lee and the department managers Bill was m daih 
contact with nine of the older women employees (eight on the third floor 
and one on the second floor) and tliicc of the younger girl employees 
(two on the third floor and one on the second flooi) 

Bill worked at his job intensively, because he wanted to succeed m Ins 
first civilian job Within two months he was able to have reports on the 
desks of the store managers (Lee and Miller) and the department managers 
in a time interval that was satisfactory to them Bill was frequently called 
into top level departmental sales meetings to discuss repents he had pie 
pared Since Bill’s desk was located on the third floor, it was convenient tor 
Lee or Miller, the vice president and general managci to call Bill in a loud 
voice, with a comment such as, “Bill will vou come m hcic and help 11s out 
with these reports 7 ’ 

Bill felt he was doing a good job at the company, but he did have 
many minor problems Below are three representative experiences in the 
order of their occuircncc, which Bill had during his fust six months of 
work. 

1 Upon asking for data from one of the older women, Bill was told 
“What’s the hum 7 Albert never seemed to bothei us with asking for this 
information \\ c always gave it to him when we weie reads ' In reply to 
this, Bill attempted to explain the value of the reports and the need foi 
their promptness It seemed to Bill that explan ltion onlv entomaged her 
to dtlav the information a while longer 

2 One of the vounger girls in the third flooi office c«mc to Bill and 
complained that errors w'erc* made bv the clerks on puticulai sales tickets, 
receiving invoices, and packing slips The girls frequently biought errors of 
this tvpe to Bill’s attention As was his usual practice, he spoke tactfully 
and courteously to the clerks and other store employees who made the 
errors He pointed out their mistakes and how they affected the mfornia 
tion that was needed Bill heard by the grapes me that the emplovecs he 
had corrected often complained that he yvas trying to ‘iun the stoic ” 

3 Miller told Bill to instinct the girls in the tlnid floor and second 
floor offices not to stav out for coffee so long in the morning 'I heir practice 
was to take a few minutes each morning to go across the street for coffee 
(Abbot and Bill never went out for coffee) This practice had existed for 
a number of years, without objection by management Often they stayed 
longer than seemed reasonable to Miller In response to Miller’s instrut 
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tions, Bill said to the women in the offices, ‘Mr Miller asked me to ask 
>011 not to stay out so long foi coffee m the morning He said this to all 
the women as 1 group on each floor one afternoon as they were getting 
re id> to go home 

Bill sometimes notiecd resentment among the older office women, 
thercfoic he hied to be especi illy nice to them He ittempted to be 
tictful md comteous in his requests for dit 1 lie tiled to be helpful with 
im uquests tlics unde of him Nevertheless flu older women office cm 
plosces b\ then ictioiis 111 inner md words mide Bill feel unenmf utiblc 
md 011I of pi ice 

One morning about six months after Bills cmplosmcnt Lee called 
Bill into Ins office lee lud not worked refill nl\ it the stoic foi weeks 
bee Hist lie w is buss with aportrnt lie slid to Bill Bill 1 wish soil would 
do two things for 111c is soil of 1 specnl issi^imient One revise our out 
ditccl ic ouuhn H expense code system \\ i need to Ik able to cxpind oui 
ills 1 1 1 c itions of expen cs 1 he oldci code is f 11 out of d itc is we have 
used it fm some twenty vcirs 1 lus will nuke it neeessiry tint the ofhec 
employees mcinon/e 1 new cock system luil I don t think tint will be too 
much for them \11cl then is piojeet number two 1 wish you would pre 
pm 1 job mils is on cub of the gnls in the ofFiec Millci suggested \ou 
d 1 tins It In ncvci been done be foie so I tlnuk it mijlit prose to mu id 
s mti^c to know pist whit e icIi of the ^1 Is is douu Piepirc one for the 
gills on the second floor offii c too v\ 11 voiT I ike \niir time on tliest 
piojeets pist wmk them in with sour leguln dutic Oh by the was tell 
\lbrrt you are doing this for me Bill igrccd tint he vsoulcl hv to do both 
of these issi s mncnts 

\s Bill leturned to Ins desk inel is 1 ec left the office to go home to 
woik on Ins poitraiL Bill ponelcre 1 how lie would go ibout his new 
lssignnicnts 


Study Guides 

1 Piepirc for contrist with the fornnl oig 11117ltionll clurt 1 clurt of the 
inform d oigm /ation ll ichtionships which existed Wlnt sigmfic 1 it cliffei 
cnees ippe 11 between thcuT Ills mamgenunt m any w i\ ene ung d the c 
differences 7 

2 Whit problems do soil think Bill Brown ficed dm ig lus first six 
months of employment"* At whit point did lie fict tin in'* She 11 Id lie hut 
been iw nc of each problem is it aiosc"* In whit w ns if m\ should Bill have 
conducted himself chff( icnth’ 

^ Whit wis Bill Browns level md 11c 1 of uithoutv is seen by John 
I ec"* Steve Miller Albert Abbot’ The younger office women"* The older office 
women’ Store clerks"* Bill Brown 7 
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4 Do you think satisfactory communication existed among the persons 
in this case? Explain 

5 How should Bill Brown accomplish his assignment at the end of tlu 
ease 7 What particular human relations problems does he fact? 

Role-playing Situation 

1 Role pi ly Bill Browns contacts with different persons as he initiates 
his new assignments assuming that he decides to do so 
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NORTHERN STATES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Northern States Insurance Compaii} was organized in 193 ^ foi the purpose 
of selling automobile and casualty liisuiance 1 lus insurance is sold ex 
clusneh In agents who are not employees of Noilhcrn St ites but aic 
independent businessmen who sell the insuiauce md lie pud a eoinnns 
sion for doing so 1 oday Northern Stiles is represented b\ almost s 000 
agents located m nine states 1 heie arc 120 claims adjusteis working out of 
6 s offices in the nine states These claims adjusters are employees of the 
eompms md their main job is to settle claims on policies tint Northern 
States lias issued 

1 he home office of Northern States Insuianct Compim is Mm 
lie ipolis, Minnesota Larlv m the history of the company. Houghs White 
w is claims manager for the company Dining \\ lute s lcginie most of the 
transactions with field personnel were hmdkd personally 1 >\ him He 
ippioycd all silary increases and handled most of the pioblems that arose 
When he became claims manager, there were only ippioxiiu itch 20 men 
m the claims department, so it was fanl) easy for W lute to keep person 
ah/cd contacts with his claims agents As tlu company gicyy and the mini 
ber of claims agents in the field expanded. White still tried to keep per 
son ih/ed contacts with them I he home office claims clcp irtnient greyv to 
such an extent that home office suptmsois were cicatcd for different 
insurance coycrages such as workmen’s compensation, automobile bodily 
injury, and so on Though these supeivisors coiresponded chiccth with 
claims adjusteis and often instructed them to do better woik or concct 
an action, thev were in fact staff supervisors of an office section rather 
than direct supervisors of claims adjusters 1 lie office supersisors hid no 
right to line, fire, or evaluate performance of people in the field (all these 
things continued to be done b> White peisonally) Their work was limited 
to checking completed claims w'ork and writing letteis of admonishment 
These letters were friendly warnings to adjusters in the field regarding 
action taken on specific claim cases 
57 1 
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Six years ago, White retired and was replaced by Sam Cochran, who 
was hired from another insurance company which sold the same type of 
insurance as Northern States. Cochran retained the position of claims 
manager for P/a years before leaving the company because of ill health. 

Upon Cochran’s leaving, R. A. Watkins, who was operations vice- 
president at the time, was given—in addition to his other duties—the man¬ 
agement of the claims department. One of the first things that Watkins did 
as the new manager of the claims department was to secure the approval of 
President McMann to divide the department on the basis of geographic dis¬ 
tribution and appoint a fully trained and competent man from within the 
company to manage each of the three divisions. The second major change 
that Watkins proposed was a new method of determining salary increases. 
In the past, salaried field employees were paid on a seniority basis. For 
every year a man was with the company, lie received an increase in salary. 
The employees called the date on which they received their salary increase 
the “anniversary date,” and, according to Watkins, up to this time it was 
unheard of for anyone to be turned down for a salary increase on his anni¬ 
versary date. Watkins thought that, instead of giving salary increases on a 
“by-guess-and-by-golly” basis as had been done in the past, a system of merit: 
Tating should be installed at Northern States. Watkins talked the matter 
over with President McMann and secured his approval for a merit-rating 
plan to apply to all salaried workers below the vice- 
presidential level (hourly employees had a separate 
rating system). Ratings were to be semiannual and, 
where possible, were to be made by four persons in 
addition to the employee’s direct manager. 

In September of last year, Watkins was ready to 
put the new merit-rating program into effect. He in 
strutted each manager in the claims department that, 
beginning this year, he should write an appraisal of 
each salaried person directly under his supervision 
using the following rating system: 1 —Excellent, 2 — 
Good, 3 —Average, 4 —Fair, and 5 —Poor. In addition, 
a narrative description of the person’s general deport¬ 
ment, cooperativeness, and relations with home office 
and agents was to be included in the merit rating 
system. With regard to the branch managers, they 
were rated by their division manager and Watkins. 
In addition, each one was rated by the three home 
office staff supervisors with whom he had most con¬ 
tact. The usual method was for the five men to meet 
together to discuss each ratee as they made their sepa¬ 
rate ratings of him. Then all five ratings were com¬ 
bined for a consensus which represented the final 
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rating of each salaried person; upon this rating, salary increases could be 
justified. 

Since the new salary' system was difficult to describe, no bulletin or 
written announcement of it was made to field claims personnel. It was first 
brought to their attention in the form of an announcement by division 
managers at the separate annual meetings of the three divisions early this 
year, but according to Norman Scott, the personnel director of Northern 
States, these men didn’t pay much attention to it. Scott gathered the im¬ 
pression that they thought it was “a joke,” and that the plan would never 
he put into effect. John Appleton was one of these people. 

Appleton came to work for Northern States nine years ago, having 
previously been associated with two other companies in the same business. 
He was forty six years old, married, and had a son in high school when he 
started work for Northern States, llis first assignment was in Fan Claire, 
Wisconsin, as a claims adjuster for the Wausau branch. Five years ago 
Fan Claire was made a separate branch and Appleton assumed the respon¬ 
sibilities of branch manager. He was assisted by a secretary. Branches of this 
type were known as one man branches. 

In June of this year, the annual meeting of Wisconsin branch managers 
was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Appleton attended. Scott had 
been assigned the job of helping install the new salary system; so he at¬ 
tended the Wisconsin meeting for the purpose of reviewing the salary 
program and the yardsticks of measurement being used in the evaluation of 
the salaried personnel. When Scott reported back to the home office in 
Minneapolis, he told Watkins that lie didn’t believe that the branch 

October 15 , 19 — 

Dear Mr. Watkins: 

According to my calculations, over a month has elapsed since my 
anniversary date for salary review. In the past years my salary review date 
has been on September 10 , hut I haven’t received notice of any pay 
increase effective on that date. 

At first I thought there might have been some slight mixup in the 
home office or that maybe a new policy has been written concerning a 
change in review dale, but now that thirty-five days have passed and 
I still have heard no word, I am wondering just what is wrong. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would bring me up to date 
and let me know why 1 have not received my anniversary salary increase. 

Sincerely, 

(signed) 

John Appleton 


Fig. 2. Letter to Watkins. (The current year may be assumed in discussing 
this case.) 
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managers paid much attention to the new salary program Scott's obser 
\ations were fuithcr supported by a letter which Watkins received from 
Appleton about fi\c months later I he letter is shown in Figure 2 

At first \\ atkiiis was disgusted with Appleton for wilting a letter 
in winch he asked for information that he should have known, but on 
second thought lie icahzcd that a satisfactorv rcplv should be given to him 
In order to gi\c Appleton the facts Watkins analyzed Appleton s merit 
ratings to determine wh\ i sal ir\ ruse was not given to him See Appleton s 
last merit ntings in I igurcs 3 nid 4 

\\ itkins spent considerable time in preparing a reply to Appleton's 
letter Vftci mils/mg \pplcton s merit latings Watkins dso aml>/ed 
his expense control sheet (not shown) 


LV \LUATION RrPORT 


Jul\ 20 19 - 


ArPI r R)N JOHN 
Bodih Injure Department 

This nnn seems conscientious ind agreeable to work with lie docs 
stem i little hesiluit m unking decisions md is i little unielnblc Tt 
times Also he is not thoioueh enough m miking imestig itions which 
could piosc disistious should the files ln\c to go to suit I heie is much 
room for improvement but on the whole I un sttisfied with his progress 

Property Damage Department 

Mi Appleton veins coopciatnc but 1 cm see \crv little improvement 
from the last time tint he w is nted I believe tbit his potcntnht) is 
much grntcr thin he Ins shown 

Material Damage Department 

Our piesent c\ ilu ition of Mi Appleton is the same as we gave him 
list time He is e is\ to get ilong willi but docsn t seem to tike his woik 
too sciiousl) 

Workmen s Compensation Department 

Mr Appleton does not seem to have enough technical background in 
this field Ht is wcik in negotiating his more serious cases and m settling 
the more serious claims 

Subrogations 

IIis record is onlv incdiocu No improvement is noted so far over 
the results of the previous evaluition report 


hg 3 last rating report on John Appleton (Report is typed on plain bond 
paper in narrative form as shown This report is a summary of comments 
of all five raters for the first six months of this year ) 
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WISCONSIN 


July 20, 19— 


Column Number 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


No Salaried Personnel in Territory 16 


4 6 18 


Loss Ratio 
Expense Ratio 
Unit Cost 

Work Load—Weighted 


5 1 
4 2 
2 1 
3 2 


4 I 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


4 2 

4 2 

4 2 

5 4 


3 2 

5 3 

5 3 

4 2 


\V1 R \OL PAID 
Liodils Injuiv 

Medic il 

Propci tv Damage 
C nmpiclitnsnc 
Collision 

Ritio Claims Open to Reported 
Paul to Demand 
Collected to Claimed 
C oiketed to Collision Paid 


2 4 

3 1 

4 2 
2 1 

4 1 

1 I 
3 2 

3 1 

5 1 


1 

2 I 
2 1 
1 2 

1 3 

2 4 

4 1 

3 2 
2 1 


4 5 

4 5 

1 3 

3 1 

3 4 
1 2 

2 4 

4 1 

3 4 


2 1 

4 2 

■) i 

1 2 

2 2 

3 2 

1 5 

2 4 

2 4 


SUP1 RVISORY RATINGS 
Roelils Injun 
Property Dam igc 
Material Damage—Auto 
Matenal Dam ige—Casualty 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Legal—Bodih Injury 
Legal—Propei t\ Damage 


3 1 
2 1 
3 2 
2 2 
3 2 
3 1 
3 1 


2 3 

2 2 

1 3 

2 3 

2 3 

3 2 
2 2 


2 4 

3 2 
1 2 
1 3 

1 4 
1 3 
1 3 


3 4 

3 3 
3 2 
3 1 
3 4 
2 4 
2 3 


Net Written 
Increase 

Earned Premium 
TOTAL 
Rank 


2 3 

2 4 

2 3 


1 1 
1 2 
1 1 


3 4 
3 4 
5 4 


4 2 

5 1 
4 2 


68 40 42 47 65 72 6S 60 

6 1 2 3 5 7 6 4 


Fig. 4. Last rating report on John Appleton (Column 7) compared with other 
Wisconsin supervisors. (Titles in left column are exactly as they appear on 
the form. The technical meaning of these titles is not developed for this case. 
Rating scale: 1 —Excellent, 2—Good, 3—Average, 4 —Fair, and 5 — Poor. 
Rating is for the first six months of this year.) 
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In order to give Appleton a complete answer to Ins letter, Watkins 
decided to send him a dctnled reply containing information about the 
entire merit nting program 

After completing his answer to Appleton (see I igure 5) Watkins 

Fig 5 Letter to Appleton 


October 22 19 - 

Dear John 

1 welcomed the receipt of )our lettu the oilier ch\ bet fust it give 
nu Til opportunity to k fleet ig un on this import nit subject of siliries 
mtl ptisounel review 1 oi i pioptr unclerstHiding from both sides of the 
fence there is no simple mswer Iherefore it the risk of givm vou num 
mfoimition tlnu vou isktd for I ini going to icutvv some <t tlie think 
mg on this subject—pist present ind future 

Duiing the past ten sc us we hue lntd in two favonble itmospherts 
is fir as mdnidiiil salaries lie concerned 

] An inflitiomrv spiril where innuil meieiscs were necessuv md 
justihiblc without icgud to the inoic noimil fietors m siluv 
considuation 

2 Substmtiil annu d inueises in pioduetion followed b\ pioportion ll 
mere lses in earned premium out of which claim sal incs md expenses 
aie pud 

these two fietors nude it in t is\ md pleismt experience to idwsc 
employee of their mnuil mcie isos bv writing little n ites informing them 
th it m inert lse liid been put tlnougli Ibis Ie.d to m emplo ec issump 
hon til 1 1 mere ises ne icgulii md ante untie 1) i eel e n length of sen ice 
rIns cieated t situation winch is bisieilh uiifui md unse und to cm 
ploycr suptrnsor md employee 

1 Inert ises wcie guen with too little iegiid to mdindual perform inee 
Increise notices were going out m the s tine mill with letters of 
cnticism regarding case hmdling fiom the s irious supers isms 1 m 
plosces leunccl tint supers isor\ obsersations md recommend iturns 
could be lgneired without running the risk of suffering in the pis 
envelope Supervisors begin to think ‘ What s the use criticizing 
mediocre effort and attitudes 7 

2 I he outstanding employee begin to see little point continuing to d ) 
the supcrlitivc job when his contemporary got his increase in pay 
without specnl effort 

3 The employer looked at constantly increasing salirv costs that nad 
little relationship to quality or qumtity of work done 

for the past five >cars one of President McMinns favonte questions 
around here has been 1 I hat s fine, Ralph, as long is we have continuous 
substmtial increases in cuncd premium out of which to pay increased 
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Fig 5 (Continued) 

costs but what happens when we level ofT I his is whit happened last 
vcir, md the red effect will show itself this \cu It is one of the most 
difficult problems to be ficcd b\ those of us who ln\c responsibility 
for profit pi inning and expense contiol 

Rccogni/m*, Lhe inequities in oui cisuil ippriisd of peiformincc in 
the pist it w is decided to set up eeitim techniques md procedures for 
doing 1 nioic objective job of iviluitmg mdividuil cmplovccs 

1 Bi ineh folders 

2 Work In id in ih sis 

3 1 \penst contiol (law vers md independent adjusters expense in ter 
ntoiv ) md tnvel expense 

4 Indiviclud supuusorv ippi usil of covci lge knowledge judgment 
initntiM interest cte disphvcd bv the employee in his work 

5 Responseeness of cmplovcc to supervisory instructions 

6 Coinposile judgment of ill concerned regarding justificition for 
mcrciscs being given 

We discussed 1 id dc monsti iLetl Lhe use of these things m our innual 
nice ling 1 ist v eai 

1 Ins whe It pinblein is fmlhei compile ited bv the fiet tbit tin moie 
liicieise i pel soil his hid on i given job the more he is apt to be neu 
the top of wlut tint job cm justifv m the ovci ill expense structure of 
tin ci mpmv — ind the moie difficult it becomes to cun and justifv the 
eoiujuiisitiuu ieservcd foi outstHiding peifonnmce 

e ii tlicn mi^lit isk wlut is lm ceiling on this job - * We don t hive 
ceilings is such W lnt if we lnd told vou tive \cus igo tint voui ceiling 
w is Sfi 000 7 No ervstil lull was avuliblc to tell u thit hv list ve lr 
we wculd be ible md pimle^ed to pay vou substmtnlK lbovc tint 
figuie 1 In economic *.quilun is too compileiteel these divs to make 
specific pioimscs of w ige levels m eiilmgs tci invone The responsibilitv 
of man igcnient is to nuke l fur md cquitiblc distiibution of funds 
vvhieh are n nl ible for sihries md nicitiscs based on the knowledge jnd 
infonnatioii in its possession 

Moving into another ne i of thought legirchng pivroll admmistrition 

1 It is accepted practice to use i meinoiuiduiii to advise in employee 
of an mere ise 

2 It is niexcusiblc to use the written word when one is being with 
held 

Since I ve gone this far 1 might as well go the rest of the way and 
violite principle 2 in the paragraph above The claim performance in 
1 in Clane has been circfulh rtucwcd by supervisors responsible foi the 
slate Individual offices and idjustcrs have been appraised by them 
selves and territories as well as through statewide comparisons hor 
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CASE 6 


the first time in the history of the company we have had records and 
material available (and used) for the purpose of making these objective 
unbiased evaluations. 

Your operation shows the following: 

1. A static territory with no marked increase in work load. 



CLAIMS 

UNIT 

WEIGHTED 


REPORTED 

COST 

WORK LOAD 

Last year 

200 

12.51 

175 * 

This year (6 months) 

89 

13.55 

158 


2. Based on six-month figures, independent adjustment expenses t in 
the Eau Claire office arc over twice as high as the other one-man 
offices in Wisconsin. This is not a completely fair comparison, but 
it does indicate your tendency to excessive use of these services. 

3. We think that all of our men in the field are far above average in 
the industry and that they should, therefore, automatically display 
the initiative, imagination, perseverance, ingenuity, and resourceful¬ 
ness which goes with a superior adjuster. 

4. Your subrogation payable ratio was 47% and receivable 45% with 
$650 paid more than collected. Your ratio of collections to collision 
losses paid was 18% against a company average of 14.5% which is 
very good when giving consideration to several large payable claims in 
the year. 

5. A feeling exists on the part of home office supervisors responsible 
for your work that your secretary, Miss Nivens, is perfectly capable 
of doing a much better job in certain files that she is doing. This 
is apparent in the more important bodily injury files where investi¬ 
gations do not show the thoroughness which would be necessary 
should these files go to suit. 

6 . Your rating in the Material Damage Division is a 3, which is the 
same as you had last year. Wisconsin has 3 men rated 3, 3 rated 2, 
and 2 men rated 1 in this area of claims. 

7- In Workmen's Compensation claims where you arc developing a siz¬ 
able volume there is a definite need to improve your technical back¬ 
ground. More complete knowledge in this field will permit you to 
reduce the use of attorneys for court reporter statements. 

John, I want you to know that I am not being critical in the negative 
sense of the word. However, I am pointing out the standards of perform¬ 
ance and excellence which must go with top salaries so that wc who 
have the responsibility for approving or withholding them can do so 

* This data and some of the following data came from the expense control sheet, 
which is not shown. 

t These are fees paid to independent adjusting firms who handle claims investigations 
when the company adjuster is ill, out of town, or busy with other work. 
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Fig. 5. (Continued) 


with the firm conviction that we ha\e done the right thing for the 
employee, his associates, and the company I orgivc m> longviinded 
ness—it is not a simple subject 
Best regards 

Sincerely, 

(signed) 

R A Watkins 
Lxecutivc Vice President 


asked Scott if am other salaried field personnel had inclined about the 
new salar\ proguni and Scott staled that he had indirect inquiries fiom 
a few pci sons lie believed the division managcis had received many 
complaints In lr\ further to improve the salary program, Watkins asked 
Scott to draft a statement of policv put lining to wage and sahr\ admin 
istrition Sec higure ft for Scott's statement 

1 ig 6 (.inirul statement of polu> pertaining to wage and salary admuustra 
tion 


Decernbei 10, 19— 

hi the innntcnjncc of a sound w lgc ind salaiv idmimsti ltion plan it 
is the iisponsibihtv of lnanaguiieiit pcisoimel to nuke a fur and cquiti 
hie distribution of funds which ire asailiblc for sahrus nul mcieases 
llu f mness ind snumlcss of such i pi in tn both empiowi ind unplovec 
can be liiaintlined onlv if tb( following conditions and requirements are 
observ ed 

1 1 lie financial st itus of the C oinpim which in the mam dele mimes 
the ibilitv of Llit Conipmv to piv inert isttl s llnus 

2 Job icsponsihilitv and aecountahilitv of each mdiMdud 

3 1 lie quahtv of peifonnance and the extent of the contribution of 
each individual 

4 1 he genti d condition of mu n ilionil tconoim 

5 Rales of p iv be cniupirahlt to oi hitter for siimlai jobs m the in 
dustrv and in eomnmnitics in which Noitlicin Stitts ope rites 

Hie mfiationaiv spnal existent m our eeonoim since World Wai II 
made annual meitases netessnv and justifiable due to men istd hung 
costs Ihifortunatelv this condition lias created m the minds of nun) 
tmjdovecs tli^ feeling that such mcieases were autoinihc ind based on 
length of seiviee 

Hie abilih to award pav intreases depends whollv upon the continued 
piofitable opention of the compim Substantial mcrcises m annual 
production with cornsponding meieises m earned premium nude it i 
simple and pleasant task in the past to advise employees of pav increases 
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Too frequently increases have been made without appraising factually 
and objectively the job performance of employees. Such a condition can 
operate disadvantageous^ to the interest of both employee and employer. 
From the employee’s viewpoint, unjustifiable pay increases tend to lower 
morale, productivity, and quality of work, particularly in situations where 
employees doing mediocre work continue to receive increases with the 
same regularity as employees with superior performance. 

In order to obliterate such situations, management personnel has the 
obligation of seeking more objective methods of appraising the perform 
ance of personnel under its supervision. Factors such as work load, knowl¬ 
edge of the job, initiative, judgment, interest, expense control, and quality 
of performance arc the yardsticks to be used in appraising employee 
worth. 

From the employer's viewpoint improper administration of the wage 
and salary program can reduce the possibility of a fair rate of profit, 
endanger its competitive position, and seriously jeopardize the jobs of 
people on the payroll. 

The achievement of a sound wage and salary administration program 
is only possible through the combined and continuing effort of all 
supervisory and management employees applying the principles in this 
policy statement. The importance and scope of that responsibility is in 
no way diminished by the rank of the supervisor or the size of the unit 
or department. 


Study Guides 

1 . Wliat kinds of human relations problems are developing in this com¬ 
pany? What arc their causes? 

2. Is it likely that better human relations would directly contribute to 
efficiency in this ease, or would it merely make people happier? 

3. What key problems exist at the end of the case? Who can solve 
them? How? 

Role-playing Situations 

1. Role-play Watkins’s next meeting with Garden. 

2. Role-play Scott’s explanation of the policy statement (Figure 6) to 
Watkins. 

3. Role-play the next meeting of Garden and Appleton. 
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THE DEKKER COMPANY 


1 he Dehkci Compim w is i In^e in unit ic tmei nf elcetned equipment 
foi contiul deMces mcl foi t lie 1 idio mcl telcMsion indiisl t\ Jn its 
LouismIIc J\entinh\ hr null pi mt the compim in unit letmed i coin 
phe ileel s\uti hm^ niccli mism used in spe c 1 ih/cd ele tried ippnitus I lie 
switching liKelimisin \\ is pioelueed in Dipiitmcnt C one of the three 
in i]oi opeiilm" dep lrtnieiits liown in I i^uic 1 

l he \sorh m nn h ei as is lesponsiblc t) tlie (omp m\ ide mcc piesi 
dent of production for pi mt opci itions Repmtm^ to the woihs m linger 
vceie si\ diMsion mm lqcrs I »ch duision u is sepiritcd into dep utinents 



Fig 1 Ihe Dekker Company (Louisville branch) Partial organization chart 
58i 
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such as the switch department (Department C) Each department was 
fuither divided into sections and groups 

I he production employees of the compam, including those m Switch 
Department C, vs ere represented by .1 local of an international labor union 
i he labor contract specified a topical grievance protcduic of five steps 
beginning with informal, oral discussion between the Seetion Chief and 
the Authorized Representative, except that grievances regarding a job 
wage rate could not be initiated until 60 days subsequent to the setting 
of such iatc,' in order to give the mw rate a fair trial 

Miout 73 piece pails were required for each switch made 111 the switch 
department Ihc switches were assembled on an issemblv convcvoi by 
about IS girls I hey were then placed on an overhead convcvoi which cai 
uccl the assembled switches to an adjusting convcvoi in an adjoining 
area Ilcre, 13 men pci formed about SO electrical and mechanical adjust 
menls on each switch Ihe adjusted switches were sample inspected bv 
inembeis of the inspection division and then loidcd 011 a tianspoit rack 
for delivery to anothci building The standard output from this adjusting 
convcvor was 60 switches per lioui the adjusting line was set uji on this 
basis 

1 he SO switch adjustments vveic biokcn down b\ the eiigineeimg 
dcpaitment so that each of the 13 men jitrformcd onlv a few adjustments 
on each switch ts it went p 1 st on the convcvor belt through the use of 
tune studs data the engineer 011 the job balanced the line ^o that each 
position rcquued an equal amount of time 

Certain adjustments were more difficult to make thin otheis In 
iccogmtion of this, the men who made the difficult adjustments were 
assigned a higher labor grade I he tour labor grades on the adjusting line 
ranged from Grade 10 (the second lowest grade in the factors) to Gride 
14 lilt rate difference between each grade was 5 cents and each grade 
had a within grade range of 8 cents All idjusteis were paid a dav rate 
hngineeiing Department C sciviccd the switch shop Ihe engineers 
determined the method of mamifac tiiTC, established time standards foi 
e ich job, and authorized the purchase of all new machines and equipment 
J lies piej^arcd manufacturing lav outs which the opcntnig department w is 
responsible for following Tor cximplc, j written lav out bv the cngineei 
mg department covered the switch adjusting operations for the 13 man 
assembly line Ihe sequence of adjustments and the duties of each jjosj 
tion on the convcvoi weit described in tin lav out 

The dcpaitment head in the switch shop, I ugene Moore had been 
with the compam for twentv four vears He had been a department head 
for twelve vears TTis ubordinates considered him to be a “company man/' 
that is, he had a firm management viewpoint and lacked close touch with 
employees in his department 
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The section head in the switch-adjusting section. Jack Richter, was a 
young man about thirty years of age. He had been recently transferred to 
his present line supervision job, after working several years at a desk job in 
the production-control department. He was energetic and aggressive. He 
wanted to “get ahead/’ The adjusters did not like him, although he got 
along well with most other persons in the switch department. 

The group chief on the adjusting conveyor, A1 Olsen, had been with 
the company less than two years. He was young, had a pleasant personal¬ 
ity, and was well liked by the adjusters. He was conscientious but not 
aggressive. He found it difficult to discipline his men, many of whom were 
young men in their first job. 

Ten weeks ago the daily production schedule was increased from 480 
switches to 720 switches by management in the company home office. 
Thus the standard hourly production, or “SUP” as the men called it, had 
to be increased from 60 to 90 switches, if the plant was to remain on a 
one-shift basis. It was not feasible to install another conveyor, and it was 
company policy to manufacture on a oncsl)ift basis in so far as possible. 
The existing conveyor, with minor modification, was capable of taking care 
of as many as 24 men. 

Upon notification of the new schedule, the engineer revised the ad¬ 
justing operations, adding some preliminary operations and changing the 
sequence of others, in such a manner that 18 men could adjust 90 switches 
per hour. Time standards, previously established for cacli element of work, 
were used as the basis for rebalancing the ‘line" to turn out the increased 
schedule. Because each adjuster had less time to spend on each switch, 
it was necessary in some cases to divide a complicated or lengthy adjust¬ 
ment into two parts, a preliminary adjustment and a final adjustment. One 
man would make the preliminary adjustment, and a second man on the 
line would make the final adjustment. The new method used the same 
number of higher labor grades that the old one used. 

From the engineering standpoint, the new method of adjusting 
switches was just as good as the old method. The new method was cov¬ 
ered by an engineering layout and given to switch-shop supervision through 
regular channels (i.e., lines of authority). The project engineer realized 
that some “bugs" might develop in a change of this magnitude, so he 
notified A1 Olsen informally that when the new method was introduced 
on the conveyor, the engineers would watch operations carefully for pos¬ 
sible trouble. 

When Richter and Olsen received the new engineering layout and 
instructions, they protested that they did not want to use the new method 
because: 

1. They believed they could not meet the higher SHP, even though 
the time standards indicated that they could. 
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2 They did not have the five additional trained switch adjusters re 
quired by the new layout 

They wanted to continue adjusting according Lo the old method on the 
day shift, but to hire 5 new men to woik on this day shift, thus reliev 
mg 5 experienced men to woik on a second shift the second shift line 
would run on a kind of paitial tomcjoi basis Operitmg in this in inner, 
and by working an overtime chy on Saturdays, they believed tint the 
increased schedule could be met 

At Mooies insistence, b icked b> the project engineer, the lb man 
line w is placed m operation without giving much consideration to the 
altcrmtc pioposil Some minor bugs in the adjusting procedure were 
discovcied but readily eliminated and it was piovcd to the sitisfaction of 
the engineering department that the new method would work lhe S11P 
of 90 w is not met at hist, but this was exj^ectcd by the engineers, since 
the men needed time to gnn cxpcilcnce 

1 rom the ven first cliv, howcvei the adjusters did not like the new 
arrangement I hc\ felt tint the new sequence of open turns would not 
woik 1 hcv did not like the idea of subdividing some of the lengthy id 
justmeuts into two puts 1 lies thought tint the new Si IP w is too high 
In general, they gnpcd to Olsen to the cngincci and to anvbodv who 
would listen One lnbiL which thes developed it this time w is to pi ice 
metal tote boxes on the floor under the idjusting table and diuni md 
pound on them with their feet while tlicv worked Often thev did this 
in unison several times a day, miking 1 terrific noise which distiubccl uc'irbv 
departments lhe men were not disciplined bee mse Richter felt he needed 
their goodwill and coopciation in older to meet the incicascd schedule 
lhe schedule had to he met within a few weeks otherwise the bicklog of 
adjusted switches would be exhausted which would idle several hunched 
cmplovccs m later production stages 

Ilus unsettled situation continued for four weeks Output graduallv 
increased, but it leveled at B to 10 switches above the old SI IP of 60 
switches In addition the qualitv declined prccipitouslv The inspector 
rejected mam of the completed lots The stock of adjusted switches be 
came so short that Richter took the following emergenev actions 

1 lie established a partial second shift using 4 new men and 5 regu 
lar adjusters lhe regular adjusters were replaced on the first shift by 5 
new men 

2 lie plaeed both shifts on a ten hour day This required that the two 
shifts overlap from 1 BO to 5 BO pm Since there was adequate spice, the 
second shift during this ovcilap sat at side benches and reworked switches 
that had been rejected bv the inspectors 

B He scheduled one Saturday shift using as many persons from both 
shifts as wished to work 
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While checking the night shift, about six weeks after the change 
Richter privitely appro iclied one of the adjusters who was quite friendly 
with lnni uid asked him to check up' on the aetiwtics of the other ad 
jusleis Richtci w mted him to report any adjustci who was not working 
diligently 1 his ldjustcr told scvcnl of the other adjusters, and the men 
began to simmer \t ibout 10 pm the adjusters refused to work am 
longer One of tlie men c lllcd A1 Olsen, who w is at home, and told him 
abonI the trouble Olsen called Mooie and they both came to the 
pi nit The idjustcis were told b\ Moore to go hick to work and they 
did So much bird feeling ck\eloped from this incident that inamgc 
incut decided to li mslci Richler to mol her plant in mother city during 
the following week to gi\c him a ficsh stirt An experienced supcivisor 
nuiied C cue Smith w is biought from inotlici depaitincnt to fill Richter's 
job 

\side fiom this incident wheneycr the supervisors did advise and 
lecture the men ibout m untuning liif.h quihtv tlie men answered bv 
pointing i fingci ot bl ime it defective switch puts 1 hey clumed that 
idjiistiiicnls wcic too difficult to nnkc bee liisc of poor piece parts which 
nude up the switch 

Some ldjustincnts concerned a cle nance between moving parts 
1 oi cxnnplt one put hid to clcn mother put b\ it leist 0 005 md noL 
moie thin 0 01 inch I he fust put also hid to be parillcl to the second 
part Iliercforc if during piece put manufacture the puts weie not 
dtburred properly weie not milled propcih, or were not polished smoothly 
the adjustments wcu \ery difficult to mike 

Another adjusting tremble resulted because one adjustment might 
affect adsciscly a prior uljusLment 1 oi example the thirteenth man might 
make an adjustment yyliich would throw out the ldjustnicnt which the 
ninth man made In a case of this kind, the thirteenth man was supposed 
to rccheck the adjustment made by the ninth mm to m ike sine tint it w is 
not distmbed Ml oi the adjustments were involved to this extent It w is 
therefore, difficult foi inspectors to jmipoint ciuses of poor quality without 
a special mvestigation llieic w is a special investigating staff for that 
purpose 

1 cn weeks after the changeover pioduetion was still below 90 switches 
hourly, quality was bad and the stock of finished switches wis almost 
exhausted I he operating division manager called a confeicnce to try 
to determine a solution to the adjustment problem lie invited the proj 
cet engineer and Ins manager the project inspector and Ins imnager, the 
switch department head (Moore), the three switch section heads, and 
Olsen 
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Study Guides 

1 Lugciic Moore was known as “a company man ' What do vou think 
this term munt to his own boss'* Ills direct subordinitcs'* The employees in 
his department 7 1 lie staff groups sen icing his department 7 

2 Did the engineers make am mist ikes m the changeover to higher 
output"* If so, how did thev arise"* Whose viewpoint ire you representing when 
you determine the "mistakes 7 1 h it of top minagcment"* I he lower line 
supervisors 7 The employees 7 ihe engineers'* 

3 What are the human relations linplic itions of the chinge in adjustment 
sequence 7 fht division of long adjustments into two pirts"* The requirement 
that the new line assimilate fi\e new men"* The fact that the new procediue 
was built from previously established element times rather than on the job 
study"* 

4 Whv do vou think the project engineer decided to witch operations 
carefully for possible trouble 7 

5 Why did Richter and Olsen resist the new proceduie"* Why were thev 
unable to gain support from Moore and the engineers for their iltirnativc 
procedure 7 

6 What do vou make of the pioblcms Jich Richter encountered when ht 
tried to get one adjuster to ' check up on the ictnitics of the other adjusters 7 

7 Whit do you think of the open ting division managers idci of a con 
fcrcnce to deil with the problem on the isstinbly comtyor 7 Would vou have 
invited anyone else to the conference 7 W lioin 7 Win 7 

8 W 7 hat policies and pioccdurcs could m inagenient adopt to discouiagc 
recurrence of problems of this tvpe 7 

9 Why do you think the union failed to get formally involved in this case 7 
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Tlic Melding Manufacturing Company produced several lines of heavy 
equipment, principally conveyor systems, cranes, and mining machinery. 
In addition to these products of its own, it also undertook the construction 
of special machinery designed to each customer's specifications. Actually 
almost all the company’s products were custom-built. Each class of product 
was of such a nature that practically all installations required some special 
adaptations or various auxiliary equipment to meet each particular cus¬ 
tomer’s needs. For this reason the company produced on a job-order 
basis. The only items manufactured to stock were a few standard parts 
for some of the basic units. 

The manufacturing plant and main offices of the Melding Manufactur¬ 
ing Company were located in Detroit, Michigan. The plant consisted of a 
general machine shop, assembly department, steel fabricating shop, and 
foundry. The number of paid-by-thc-hour shop workers employed was about 
2,000. The office workers, who were paid a monthly salary, numbered about 
500. The company also maintained sales offices in principal cities of the 
United States as well as in some foreign countries. 

The company was organized with a sales and engineering division for 
each of its three major product lines, but production, personnel, and 
finance were centralized for all divisions. The production function w : as 
headed by'the Works Manager, Thorndike, and was organized as shown 
in Figure 1. 

The Detroit offices were divided into two sections. One, known as 
the front office, was located at the front of the property. In this building 
w 7 cre the engineering, sales, financial (including accounting), personnel, 
and top-executive offices. The other section was located in a building known 
as the shop office adjacent to the machine shop, which housed the pro¬ 
duction offices, cost department, and machine tabulating department. The 
functions of these latter two departments, cost and tabulating, were closely 
related to the production function; but they both reported to the comp- 
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troller, who was the chief financial officer of tliL company and was located 
in the main office 

Beciuw. of the continually \ Jiving nature of the pioducts m mu 
fjcturcd it hid been found mipi ichciblc to cstiblish a s\stcm of stind 
ard cost* Cost control, howcxci, w is i majoi pioblcm of the compui) 
In an attempt to achicse some control u\u production costs a dcpait 
mental budget was cstiblislicd suciil scirs igo b> the iccounting dc 
partniciit 

I lie budget proccduu w is is follows Indnichul budget reports wuc 
piepued for cull production dcpirtmcnt I lie reports showed the ictuil 
expense clmgcs eompired to budgeted amounts tor both the curicnt 
month end the \cn to elite 1 lie sot died current period was just a icIi 
ti\c tcim howesei Rcpoits were not issued to the foremen until tlmt\ 
to foit\ fi\e di\s 01 more ittu the close of the month ccncrcd I Ins 
biought f lic complunt from toiemen tint the liifoiinitioii w is too old 
to do the in 1 m good tint c\cn if the\ could leniunbei the cause of m\ 
p it tic ill n \ in nice from the budget figure the report was fu too late foi 
them to do im thing ibout it 

knotliu complunt In the loicmcn w is tint thev were bung clmgcd 
with items o\ei which tbc\ lnd no control J he iccounting ssstcin of 
the eoiupim w is set up so tint on cicli work ticket foi either hbni oi 
miteinl time wuc bl mks loi both the dcpaitmuiL of oiigm md the 
elep litmuit eh irged In uiikin^ out the time md mateiiil e irels eieh 
timekcepu delununed distribution of the thaigc In enttnng wlnl he 
helmed to be the proper depiitnicnl nuinbcr in the spice libeled Dc 
pntmcnt Cbuged \ cock of mounts w is pionded to tell where gen 
u d t\pcs ot chirges were to be in ide but in boiduhnc eases it bccime 
i nnttcr of judgment foi the. timekeeper 1 1 ms when the figures wuc jmc 
sente el in the budget the foierucn 1 euved someclnrgcs ongunting outsi le 
then own dejnitnients 1 oieme n in untuned tint they lnd no control 
user clmgcs to expense tor thur deputmuits vhen the chngcs oiigmited 
elsewhere 

1 he timekeepers woiktd closeh with the foremen C onsequenth, a 
foieman frequently could be influent! ll m determining the distribution 
of j cliirgc which the code of accounts did not sjiccifie illv determine 
1 lie tendener w is for some foremen to clnrgc is much is possible to 
dcpirtmcnts other tlnn their own m order to reduce the expense rejrorted 
foi then own dc pntmcnt In tins wu i foremans dtp irtinuit ll budget 
would show i more fasorrblc figure 

After the time and mitcnal charges were nude b\ the timekeepers 
m the shop thex were taken to the tabulating department Ilert key punch 
ojjcntors punched into the cards all the information tint the timekeepers 
had written on them I Ins was sti icily a transposing operation because 
the kc\ punch operators took the cost distnbution recorded by the time 
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keepers as correct Machine tabulations were made from the punch cards, 
and the data was thereby summarized and sent to the accounting depart 
ment foT preparation of budget reports 

Over a period of >cars the foremen paid less and less attention 
to their budgets Since reports were not issued until a month or more 
after the close of the period covered, it was extremely difficult to remember 
causes of budget vanances or to fix responsibility for them I he foremen 
always had a number of gcnenl excuses ready for inv item tint exceeded 
the budget figure therefore, the superintendents found it difficult to 111 ike 
am use of the icports other than to tell a foreman tint his expenses 
were high md that he should reduce them It wis difficult to tike specific 
rcmcdnl iction 1 vcntuilh it beenne obvious tint 111 im pci sons wue 
performing much work compiling and distributing 1 lcpoit which w is 
of minimum use and top nianigemciit decided lo discontinue the budget 
report on I ebruary 28 two ycirs igo 

T cel mg tint the shop still needed a workable budget 1 homdike 
called on the services of 111 outside consulting agenev three months htu 
Sink the assistant to Jillson w is lssigncd to woik with the consult nit 011 
this project and to supervise iLs opcntion in the fiitiue I homelike wanted 
to have the budget prepared bv the pioduction depaitinent bcc mst he 
believed that his depirtment could do tlK job cjuicker niel would hive 
more person ll intuesl 111 it As a result of the consult int stuclv 1 s\stein 
was developed whereby timekeepers prepared the budget for cull clcpirt 
ment 

fins new budget was to be in terms of hours 1 ithei th m doll us Since 
labor costs arc computed on the bisis of libor boms it w is fell th it con 
trol of hours would give reasonable control of dollars Control of nnlenal 
costs was neglected bv this budget 1 lie time period of the rcpoit w is 
changed from monthly to weekly Bcr 111st the report was simple the con 
sultant hoped to have the report for the week ending Sunday 111 the hands 
of the foremen bv the following Wednesday lie believed th it this increase 
in speed would improve the value of the report to the foremen and super 
intendents 

The form of the report was changed and only those accounts which 
weie considcicd of greatest importance md con troll lblc bv the fore 
men were listed The chaiges were collected bv depirtment of origin so 
that the depirtment which originated the work would be held accountable 
for it Since the ycai to date figures used on the cailicr budget bid sev 
cial disadv mtiges the\ were replaced bv a running total of figures for 
the past ten weeks Hie running totil had the advantage of being 1 con 
stant period throughout the year and of being easily divisible to determine 
the weekly uveiagc The current week figures also had moie significance 
because of the increased speed with which the report was prepared As 
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before, budget and actual figures were given for each account reported in 
each department Each foreman received an indi\idual report for his 
department Each superintendent received a summary of the reports for 
each department reporting to him as well as a carbon copy of each of his 
foremen's reports 1 lie works manager received a summary of the super¬ 
intendents’ reports plus a carbon copy of their departmental summaries 
r lie nine departments comprising the machine shop were selected 
to initiate the new program in August of that vear Group conferences were 
held with Robertson, all of lus foremen, Shale, and the consultant 111 
order to explain the new program Later individual conferences were held 
with Shalt, Robeitson, and 011c foreman at a time 111 ordei to establish 
the pioposcd budget figuics for each dcpaitnicnt 

Soon after the new svstem wrs started, it was found that the report 
could usually be delivered to the foremen on 1 uesdav instead of Wednes 
da} as calculated originalIv I his speed helped increase acceptance of the 
report b\ foremen and superintendents alike All of them seemed to feel 
that it was easier to understand and much more useful than the former 
budget leport Aftci a short while, however, the superintendent began 
questioning foremen about accounts which exceeded budgeted amounts 
Jinmcdiatelv he was confronted with the excuse that foreman Number 1 , 
who was charged with the time, h id clone the work at the request of fort 
man Number 2 , and that thcrclorc foreman Number 2 should he charged 
So mam valid instances of this tvpe occurred tint 111 November Jillson, 
with agreement of all persons involved changed the svstem of expense re 
porting back to 1 department chaiged rather than department of origin 1 
In order to collect labor hours bv department charged, it was ncccs 
sar\ to have the tabulating department compile llie report, rather than 
the tnnckecpcis Since the revised report still dealt onlv m hours it came 
dircctH fiom tabulating without gc mg tlnough accounting and was still 
able to maintain the same time schedule Because of the work load in 
the tabulating department, the report period was changed to end 011 
Wednesday and the report was placed in the hands of the foicmcn on 
the following Monday Shale explained the icviscd icport to the machine 
shop superintendent and his foremen, and Shale felt that thev received 
it favorablv 

The new ssstem soon appeared to be working smoothly Shale kept 
close cheek on each of the nine departments Neaily every week he re 
viewed the leports with each of the fomicn and called to their attention 
any accounts which rcgularlv exceeded budgeted amounts 1 lie super 
intcncicnt was also advised of excesses so that he could take remedial 
action in cases where a foreman allowed the condition to persist Two 
of the foremen regarded the leports as “)ust more paper work to be 
bothered with/ but Shale felt that the others considered the new budget 
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a help to them in keeping their expenses under control Thorndike, Jillson, 
Shale, and Robertson also expressed satisfaction with the new budget 

After the new s> stein of producing the budget reports by machine 
tabulation had been in effect for about three months m the machine shop, 
Ihorndikc told Jillson that he would like to have coverage extended to 
include the entire manufacturing oiganization. Since Shale alone was 
responsible foi administration of the progiam, he requested that he be 
allowed to extend it graduall} Jillson granted this request 

The next department to be budgeted was the steel fabricating shop 
At the time this was a ncwl> formed section of the plant 1 he supenn 
tendent and his immediate office staff handled most of the paper work 
for the nine departments in the steel fabncating shop, since its manage 
ment organization was in the formative stages This simplified Shale s task 
of installing the budget, because lie was able to make all anangements with 
the superintendent alone This was done and in a rclitivcl} short time 
the fabricating shop superintendent was receiving budget reports for all 
the departments under his jurisdiction I he superintendent was satisfied 
with the rcpoits and seemed to feel that thev were a definite aid to him m 
controlling his costs 

The remaining areas that were not receiving budget reports were 
the assemblv departments, the semcc departments, and all the depart 
ments in the foundr) In these areas were a total of ipproximatclv 40 
separate departments Shale felt that the continued gradual extension of 
the jHOgram would be the best comsc to follow On the oLlicr hind, I horn 
dike and Jillson felt that, since the budget was functioning well in the 
areas wheic it had been installed, it should be extended to covci the 
entire shop as soon as possible Accordingly in May of last vcai, Jillson 
ordered Shale to begin at once to issue budget icports lo every deputincnt 
m the plant 

Shale immedutelv contacted the three remaining superintendent:* 
In the service and assembb departments lie was told to proceed to see the 
foremen and to distribute reports as fast as possible On the other hand, 
the foundry superintendent, Lang, told Shale that all the reports for the 
foundn were to be sent directly to him and that lie would discuss them 
with his foremen Lang told Shale that he did not want anyone except 
himself to “bother” his foremen with the budget reports 

Shale then gave instructions to the tabulating department to begin 
compiling rcpoits for all of the production departments undei Thorndike s 
control Since there was insufficient time to determine on any reasonable 
basis the propei budgeted hours for all of the ncwlv added depaitmcnts, 
the icports were initially issued onlv as a iccoid of past performance with 
no budgeted hours listed Shale delivered the first copy to each foreman 
peisonally, except m the foundry wheic he gave them all to Lang 
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With the initial copy Shale attempted to give a brief explanation of the 
nature and the purpose of the report He also told the foremen that m 
a short tunc he would be back to discuss the report further and at that 
time establish budget goals 

At this point Shale was issuing almost 60 individual departmental 
budgets He was supposed to establish budget figures for each account 
m each department and, where ncccssarv to clniige these budget figures 
to reflect changes in current conditions lie w is also expected to discuss 
the repoits periodically with each foreman, call the foremans ittention 
to anv account that was icgulaih exceeding the budgeted unount and, 
if nnpio\count was not made, report this fact to the foieman s supcnn 
tendent 

\s tunc permitted. Slide giaduall) rmnigcd to see all the foremen 
in the senice and nsscmbh depirtments and to set up current budget 
lioiu flames with them 1 lie amount of interest m the piojcct \aned 
fiom foiemin to ioicinan In some eases the foicmeu told Shale that inv 
figuie lie set would be ill right with them, while in other cases the fore 
nun took an aiti\c interest ind attempted to woik out realistic estimates 
with Shale 

It was almost a month bcfoic Sink was able to ic\isit ill of the 
foremen whose deputments hid reccntU been added to the budget list 
It w i^ on this second \ isit tint he ittenipted to set up budget gods foi 
eicli account on cich fore m ms report this time the foremen hiel 
received se\eial copies of the icpoits without budget figures I lies had 
carlici received a rather lnief evpl m it ion of the purpose and me clwiucs of 
the icpoits but now nnm of them had lost wliaL little interest tlies for 
merh had I he superintendents of the sen ice and assembh depirtments 
hid recording to Shlie, oid\ 1 mcdiocie interest m the icpoits md ga\e 
little active cooperation in getting the foremen to ulili/t them 1 ing, m 
the foundiv still would not allow Shale to discuss the reports with foundn 
foremen 

In the meantime, the attitude of the machine shop foremen towaid 
the budget icports had been dunging I he foremen as well is the 
m ichinc shop superintendent ficqucnth claimed tint thc\ were too bus\ 
to be bothered with additional pipci woik The rein irk of one machine 
shop forcmin “Tin over inv budget so wlnt 7 tvpified the sentiments of 
imm lhioughout the plant the budget icports were bung received and 
filed bv min\ foicmen without being given a second glance 

Ar this point Shilc as well, was losing interest m the entire project 
He felt tint evervone else was neglecting the budget reports and that the 
time he spent working on them was being wasted When he tilked with 
Jillson about the situation and asked him about the wisdom of continuing 
a report which only a few persons appeared to be using Jillson replied 
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'Thorndike wants a budget, and were going to give it to him*” Jillson 
offered no suggestions for improvement He told Shale to continue as he 
had done m the past. 

Study Guides 

1 Do >ou think human relations factors had any influence on the succtss 
of the different budget plans tried in this companv 7 Lxplnn 

2 How was this case affected by procedures, participation and status'* 

3 Appraise Thorndike s role in administering the budget for the produc 
tion division Do you think he really wanted an effective budget 7 If so, whv 
was he unable to accomplish it 7 

4 Appraise the human relations problems which tend to arise from the 
practice of permitting one foreman to perform woik which is chnped to 
another foremans departmental budget Whit huinin problems anse from 
the timekeeper's apparent authority to determine which department to charge ■* 

5 Do any significant problems remain at the end of the case 7 If so, whil 
should be done 7 
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In the fall of 1949 the Albatros Llcctncal Company built a refrigerator 
assembly pi mt in Asheville, North C arolina Among the original work 
foice \sas John 1 i inks, who w is lured as a elcaner A elcaner s job was to 
keep the floors swept and to remo\e all cniph cartons and boxes from the 
woik areas I he job paid a low wage and was considered undesirable bv 
most job jpplu. mts John was forts lime sears old at the tune he was lured 
and w is the oldest mcmbci of the cleming section of the maintenance 
department In the fall of 19>0 the plant was oigam/ed bv an mtcinational 
union and John 1 ranks was appointed shop steward foi the cleaners 

J lie maintenance department consisted of four gionps the elec 
tricians the mecli lines, the 1 is out ciiginccis, and the cleaners Each group 
was oigam/cd into a section whose supemsor reported to the plant cn 
ginccr In the cleaning section there were usualls about 24 workers leport 
ing to the supcisisoi In 19^6 the asenge age of the cleaners was fortv 
sens and their ascragc educational lescl was the seventh grade 

John 1 i.inks had a dominant persuasive maiinci which enabled him 
to hive ((insider lblc mfliiciiee with the other clcancis l oi this reason the 
plant ciigmcci was not pleased with John I ranks s appointment as shop 
stew aid A few class after V ranks became steward he presented his first 
grievance I he baigaining contract described the general procedure for 
coniphnnts and grievances as follows 

COMPLAIN I PKOC 1 DURJ Am einplosc or group of cmploses, 
having a cuinpluiit slnll have the right either hunself oi through Ins 
Union shoji steward to present such complaint vcrballv to his immediate 
supemsoi (assistant foremin oi foicman) in an endeavor to icaeh an 
idjustincnt An eirucst cffoit should be made to settle and disjmsc of such 
complaints between the Pntics noted m this paragraph If the complaint 
involves a m ittcr subject to the guevanet j^roceduic, and no satisfactory 
settlement has been made r the compliant mav be presented as a grievance 
as herLinaftei pros ided 
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GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE: 

Step 1: Any employe or group of employes having a grievance shall 
present the matter to liis or their steward who shall make investigations 
and, if found valid, take the matter up with the general foreman of the 
section in which such grievance arose for adjustment. Failing adjustment 
in this manner within forty-eight (48) hours (Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays excluded), the matter shall be submitted to Step 2. 

Step 2: The grievance shall be referred by the steward to the Business 
Manager of the Union or his designated representative who shall take the 
matter up for adjustment with the Personnel Manager or his designated 
representative. Failing adjustment in this manner within seventy-two (72) 
hours (Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays excluded), the matter shall be 
submitted to Step 3. 

Step 3: In the event the grievance is not satisfactorily adjusted by the 
procedure in the foregoing steps within the specified times, the griev¬ 
ance shall be considered by the Grievance Committee (who may be ac¬ 
companied by the Business Manager of the Union or his duly designated 
representative, and/or a representative of the said brotherhood) and the 
Plant Manager of the Company and/or his duly designated representative. 
In the event it is not satisfactorily adjusted within five (5) days, it shall, 
at the request of either party', be submitted to a board of arbitration. 

(A fourth step provided arbitration.) 

In the cleaning section the plant engineer was equivalent to the “gen¬ 
eral foreman” specified in Step 1 of the grievance procedure. Franks’s first 
grievance, which lie presented to the plant engineer on the form provided, 
was that Pleasant Williams of the cleaning section was being denied pro¬ 
motion to an existing vacancy for which lie was eligible. Williams was 
eligible for upgrading to a vacancy in the stock-handling section, but 
Williams had been told by his foreman that he could not be promoted 
until his replacement was hired. Williams had waited ten days and no re¬ 
placement was yet available. 

The plant engineer was receptive to Franks’s presentation of the griev¬ 
ance because he had not previously known of this problem. His investiga¬ 
tion disclosed that the facts were substantially those presented; however, 
Franks did not first present the grievance orally to his cleaning supervisor 
as required by the complaint procedure. Since this was the first grievance in 
the department and the plant engineer wished to build good union rela¬ 
tions, he arranged for Williams to be promoted the next day. 

As a result of this event John Franks’s high prestige increased greatly 
among his co-w'orkers in the cleaning section. John was aware of his new 
status. He made the following comment to several of the cleaners, “I am 

1 The grievance procedure could be invoked for any matter pertaining to the 
labor contract. 
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going to get that plant engineer straightened out and make him give the 
cleaners a fair shake ' John Franks then began a campaign of seeking and 
presenting complaints and grievances During the next six yens lie filed 54 
formal grievances for cleaners, winning 17 of them During this period the 
number of cleaners m the department varied between lb and 27 I ollowmg 
are some of the typical grievances he filed 

1 Cleaners need a special rest room and clothes locker room (Not 
allowed ended at Step 1 ) 

2 M ike cnlicr distribution of checks on piv div so th it cleaners can 
cash clucks during the lioui lunch penod oi gi\e checks to their wives for 
cashing before tlu banks close (Mlowed foi ill shop cmplovecs ended at 
Step 2) 

3 \n addition il clc mci is needed to allow other clcincis to rest 
penodicilK (Not lllowcd ended it Step 1 ) 

4 Women clemcrs should hive iinifoinis furnished by the company 
(Allowed ended it Step 1 ) 

5 C lemcis should not hive to loid clc ming w iste into tote bins for 
trucker to deliver to junk\ ird (Not lllowcd ended at Step 1 ) 

6 1 be o\ ci tunc list should be posted prior to 1 liursday noon (Not 
allowed ended it Step 1 ) 

7 C isev Porters issigned cleaning uti should be reduced in si/c 
luc uisc it required too much work (Not lllowcd ended at Step 1 ) 

In one 111 st nice in 1954 Trinks w is censured by the plint engineer 
for taking up coni] m\ tune with in lbsmd request 1 Ins gnc\ nice 
asked tint production supcnisms Invc then einplovecs plicc ill empty 
cartons md boxes in binds which yyould Ik pioncled in the pioduction 
arn foi tint purpose 11ns m some c iscs would require i production cm 
ployce to stop Ins job to pJ icc tlu c iitons in the lnrrcls 1 lie lequest w is 
denied by the plint tngiiicci 

1 nl\ m 1955 the plant engineer telt that lie hid reached the end 
of his lope md e died the union business in m igci for i confuenee lbout 
Franks I lie business mm igcr agieed tint] rinks w is bunting gney mccs 
and w is presenting nimv giicyaiu.cs without first discussing them with his 
supers isot 1 hen John 1 rinks was c died into the engineer s office for a dis 
cussion of his ittitudc Both the plint engineer and the business m linger 
Tcmmdcd Trinks tint he should use judgment incl present onlv those 
complaints and grievances that appened to be contract violations Trank* 
said very little except to assure the two men tint lie would cooperate at 
all times Ncir the end of the meeting the engmcci gave I ranks i formal 
reprimand for presenting a grievance six divs eailier without first discussing 
it with his supervisor Hie reprimand and a summary of the meeting weie 
placed in 1 ranks s permanent personnel folder 
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During the following months Franks filed several grievances without 
first discussing them with his supervisor, but the plant engineer took no 
furthei action lit later commented ‘ I hoped 1 ranks would soon improve, 
and 1 did not want to cicate an\ incident which would undermine my good 
working relations with the union 

Neai the end of 1955 it becunt eudent that Wanks was not changing 
his altitude and the plant engineer again called the union business man 
ager for a conference After some discussion the business nnmgcr agiced 
to suspend 1 ranks as shop steward and to tr\ to get a replacement elected 
in Januar\ 1956, the business manager suspended John from lus stewards 
job and put out feelers for a succcssoi The problem became difficult when 
the business nnnager learned that the cleaners felt Tranks was the onlv 
man for the job Not one cleaner would consider taking the steward's job 
1 Ins condition was allowed to continue for two months with the hope that 
a newl) lined cleaner might be persuaded to become stew ird T m illv due 
to pressure of the cleaneis, the business lgent lemstated I rmks is the shop 
stew aid of the cleaning section 

John I ranks s first act upon being lcinstatcd as shop stewaid was to file 
a formil grievance to the effect that Mirv Pukcr hid been foictfullv 
peismdcd to tnnsfer to the night shift When the jilant engineer checked 
tins grievance, the foicmm said tint Man hid asked for night work, but 
tli it 1 ranks hid tilkcd her into wanting hick on the ela\ shift mcl hid 
unde her feel that she had been cocreed into isking for niglil work M ny 
admitted that she asked for the transfer, but she claimed tint from the 
wa\ the forein in described the job sIil thought second shift work would 
be easier, but it was not When 1 rmks was confronted with the evidtnee 
of the m\cstigation his icplv to the pi mt engineer wis a curt So what? * 

Study Guides 

1 W li\ do imi think 1 rmks wis ongmalh chosen is shop stew ncr W In 
his he continued to keep the job’’ What his the compim done to help lmn 
keep if \\ hit his 1 rmks done"* 

2 W h\ do sou think the pi nit cngincei icprimindcd I rinks in their 
conference c nK in 19^S'* Whit assumptions was the engineer nuking ibout 
Frinks'* I ranks s supervisor? 1 he function of the griev nice procedure - ’ The 
business agent? The tiigintci s own job - * 

3 Wlnt do >ou think the engineer expected to gam bv getting Tlanks 
repliced as stewaid if possible*’ W^hv do >ou think the business agent agreed 
to suspend 1 ranks? 

4 flow do >ou intupret the fact thit no other cleaner wanted to be 
stew ird - * That the business lgent had to reinstate T ranks? 

5 Should the slaff personnel dcpaitmcnt be involved in this problem? 
If so, at what point should it become involved and in what way? 
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6 What should the engineei do nou? What should the business agent 
do? 


Role-playing Situations 

1 Role pi iv the meeting m 1955 of Tranks the plint engineer 'inel the 
union business m linger it sshicli time f rinks wis gi\en a foinnl leprinnncl 
1 Role plav the meeting at the end ot this case uhen 1 nnks sns ‘So 
\shir 
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THE GENERAL’S AIRPLANE 


Cherokee \ir 1 nice Rase m 1954 w is i luge \n Mitcricl Comm mil bise 
in Okliliomi C it\ Okl ihonu llic \ir Mitcnel C onunuid w is the func 
tional coinnnnd of the Air I orcc which supplied md muntuned hundreds 
of tliousmds of aircraft puts md maten ils for \n I oicc 111 st ill itions 
Chtiokec B isc s in mi functions vs ere w uehnuung shipping ovcilnul ind 
repurof nrcrift engines indpirt I lie engine md puts were chsm mtled 
fmin plnics ind shipped m entes to Cheiokee It employed lhout 12 000 
ciulim personnel md hid 1 unlit ir\ coni])lunent of usu ills 1 000 to 2 000 
officers ind enlisted personnel Most mihtirv pcisonnel served is c it lie i 
ti nnecs oi top supciv isory pcisonnel to rnuntiin the ncccssnv milituv 
control It w is iiislomaiy tor eicli organi/ ition il unit to line i imlitm 
director in clnrge but he often Ind i cn ill in issisl int to ulnse md ncl 
him in diiecting his unit I lie cmhin issistint llso scncel to niimtuii 
contniuitv m the oiginuition since unlit ir\ pcisonnel were usii ills ti ms 
ferred ifter six to tlnrtv months in their lssigiiment 

Civilian cmplovccs it Cherokee Ri e vseie under T celei il C ml Scincc 
inks which were ldnnmslered b\ i si ill cmhin peisonnel officei 

On Novcmbci 9 1954 two joiirncviiun nrcrift inechinu s J is R\ m 
and C l Birger cntcied the office of Colcmui the cmhin counselor foi 
Sections I lies limnednt eh jsked how they could hie i erics nice lgnnst 
their section manager, Robeison See I igure 1 for organizational rehtion 
ships 

Coleman questioned the men regarding whs thev wished to file the 
complaint, and Ryan, the more aggressive of the two men guc the 
following explanation 

Dining i routine checkup of the gcnculs person il nrcrift 1 C I 
(Barger) md I found the cirburctor of the port engine w is not func 
lionmg properh 1 rcpoited tins discrepinev to the line supervisor Mr 
Brown who told us to replace this euburctor with a new one md have 

1 It w is customary to assign a plane full time to a commanding general for his use 
on official Air Torce business 

2 I hey usually worked together as a team 

6 oo 
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L J MIL I TAR i O^F 1C TR (_) CIVILIAN EMPLOYEE 

1 lg l C licrokct* Air lorn Base Partial organization chart. 

the ship u uh to fl\ b\ 1 pm It w is cippiovini itch 11 am at this time 
and it take* about l 1 hours to icpl icl a caiburctor noiindlv 1 humecl 
to the slockioom lo get l ncu one anti llso isketl foi i spcenl tool 
recjuned lo reniose the old carhuietoi Sinee i cirbmctor cinnot be seen 
when mounted in a C 47 mci ift, l speeioJ tool is neeessin lo reach m 
behind the engine and it move the retaining nut Upon rccciung this 
spteiil tool fioni the stoekioom, I was told by the stock clerk that this 
w is the onl) tool foi tins puiposc in stock 1 

When C L and I tried to lcinou the caihurctor with Hus tool, wc 
found tint the tool was o\cisi/e and would not take a gup on the retain 
mg nut We icported this lo Mi Brown who replied, I cant help it if 
thcie isn t a tool to fit that 1 want you men to get tint bid carburetor 
off and ha\e the new one instilled and the slop read) to flv at 1 pm ” 
We elieln t know what to do but it had to be done, so we decided to 
try a scicwdmcr md hammer C L went to Ins tool bo\ and seemed 
a 10 inch scicwdmci and a hammer Appurumatcly fifteen minutes later 
Mr Biown came b\ where we were hung to reniose the retaining nut 
of the caihuretoi In a method m winch I used the screw dm er as a drift 

* There wis only one C 47 aircraft on Hit base and only a small number of other 
aircraft 
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punch and tapped it with a hammer, while C. L., viewing the operation 
from another angle, told me when the tip of the screwdriver was in 
the proper position to tap, in order to remove the retaining nut. 

This method w'as necessary because I could not see the retaining nut 
from the angle I had to work from. Drown watched this operation for 
some five minutes; then he went on to another ship. Soon after he left 
the aircraft we were working on, I hit the screwdriver with the hammer 
and the screwdriver slipped, punching a hole in the accessories case which 
is located immediately behind the retaining nut. This would necessitate 
removal of the entire engine in order to put a new accessories case in 
the place of the one that had the hole punched in it. 

Wc reported this accident immediately to Mr. Brown, and he escorted 
us to the office and stated to the section foreman, “Ryan and Barger just 
punched a hole in the accessories case of the General’s aircraft, and now' 
the General won’t be able to depart at one o’clock as he had planned. 
The entire engine will have to be removed before wc can install a new 
accessories case, and wc probably can’t finish the job before tomorrow 
afternoon. 1 am requesting that you initiate some kind of disciplinary 
action against these two men for violating the regulation which states 
that a screwdriver will never be used as a drift punch, or any other pur¬ 
pose than that for which it was designed/' 

We told the Section Chief all about being unable to secure the proper 
tool for this job and also that Mr. Brown saw ? us using the screwdriver as a 
drift punch and didn’t say anything to us about it at the time. 

Coleman advised Ryan and Barger to return to their jobs, since the 
procedure for disciplinary action came through him * and he had not yet 
received any disciplinary-action papers concerning the two men. lie advised 
them that “if 1 do, J will personally investigate the entire matter before 
processing the action further/' Ryan and Barger agreed to follow Coleman’s 
advice, and they returned to their jobs. 

Four days later Coleman received a disciplinary-action request for a 
one-day suspension for Ryan and Barger for violating the regulations pre¬ 
viously mentioned. Coleman called Ryan and Barger to his office and 
listened to their story, which was substantially the same as before. Cole¬ 
man then went to the shop to talk to Brown, who related his side of the 
story similarly to the way Ryan and Barger told theirs, but he added, 
“Someone has to take the blame for delaying the general’s departure on a 
carburetor change.” B 

After hearing both stories Coleman interviewed in the shop a number 
of workers and supervisors within the same department to determine how 
others in the organization felt toward Ryan, Barger, and Brown, and to 

4 The established procedure was that the section chief had authority to issue a 
suspension, subject to investigation, further recommendation (in a staff capacity only), 
and processing by the personnel department. 

B Actually, the general was not delayed. He merely flew in another airplane. 
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seek any new information about the incident The workers uniformly 
stated that R>an and Barger were both well hked by ever)one and seemed 
to do excellent work so far as thev could determine Hies also stated that 
Brown was hard Lo get along with, talked \cr\ blunth to the personnel 
under Ins supervision, and in general was not \er> well thought of \n 
examination of the personnel files of the tlncc men failed to reveal that 
thev had evei been involved 111 a sunilai situation but thev did show that 
Blown had held this same position foi the list fourteen vears, hiving taken 
it in 1 C H1 nimiedi itelv before the tluccfold expulsion of the \ii Bise 

C olein 111 then reported to Roberson, discussed the ease with him and 
asked him to witheli iw the suspension foi the niech lines and issue 1 vcibjl 
repiinland to Biown for not stopping tire mechanics when lie saw them 
using the scuwdmei and foi not attempting to help sicme a proptT tool 
J lie section foieinin would not agiee to this He indicated so bv saving 
' Biown mav hive been wumg 111 not stojipmg them from using the screw 
cliive 1 (lie isn t too well liked bv Ins men because lie wont tike am non 
sense) lint if I icpiunmd Blown md do nothing to the two boss, then I'm 
going to hive to issimie the icsponsibihtv for this mess and I don t intend 
to have tlic gcnci il on mv neck I admit that Rv in and Barger aie ni) two 
best meehames and arc well liked, but 1 can t afford to take the blimc foi 
what thev have done 

C olcinaii s function in the disciphnm pioceelure was to investigate 
and to Tccommcnd to hue ofheus settlements consistent with human 
needs mel the \ai I oicc mission Since lie lnd no authoritv to veto line 
action he deeided to drop the c isc lftcr failing to reach agreement with 
tlie section foieman Before closing the e isc Colcmiu reviewed the entire 
pioblcm with his supervisor, who agiced Lint 110 fuithci action should be 
taken Column then notified Rvan and Bngu of llicir one da\ suspension 
without pav Ik piueel a cop\ of the formal suspension order 111 each 
mans pci 111 merit pcisonncl foldei Brown received neither a foniul repri 
manel nor a suspension 

As soon as thev received then suspension notices, Rvan and Barger 
requested, with Blown s permission transfer to anothci section fthcrc were 
man)) doing similar woik 1 OTtunatel) there were two vacancies 111 Pearl’s 
section, and Ryan and Barger went lo work there when they returned 

Study Guides 

1 What do von think of Column s skill as a counselor* 

2 Would \ou agree with Rv 111 and Barger that there was inequity 111 
this situation*’ How important is equity for emplovces - ’ 

3 Wliat is the purpose of disuplinarv action? Did the line officials art 
appropriatelv to accomplish this purpose** 

4 What arc the communication problems, if any, in this case? 
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5. List and discuss the other courses of action open to Brown, to Roberson. 

6 . Should Roberson have investigated why the carburetor tool was not 
available before he disciplined Ryan and Barger? Or is this an unrelated prob¬ 
lem? 

7. If you were director of maintenance, a military officer, and this case 
came to your attention, what would you do with Roberson? Brown? Ryan and 
Barger? 

8 . What effect do you think the events in this situation had on the 
morale of other employees? 

Role-playing Situations 

1 . Role-play Coleman's visit with Roberson. (Use your own solution, not 
Roberson's.) 

2. Role-play Coleman’s talk with his supervisor. 
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UNITED MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY: 
“ANYONE FOR COFFEE?” 


The United Mutual Insurance Company was organized in 1939 by Paul 
and James Taylor. Since its organization, these two men have maintained 
active personal direction of the company. The company is located in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and writes all forms of automobile and general 
casualty insurance. At the present time, 1961, United Mutual is represented 
by more than 2,000 agents located in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Colorado, and it has 32 field managers and SO claims ad¬ 
justers working out of 47 offices. The company has grown steadily since it 
was founded. 

The home office of United Mutual has about 42? employees of which 
approximately 75 per cent are women. Due primarily to marriage and fam¬ 
ily obligations of many of the women, annual labor turnover is 25 to 30 
per cent. "T here has been a mild labor shortage in Kansas City the past few 
years which has made it difficult to obtain secretaries, typists, and file 
clerks. Of the 425 persons in the home office, about 100 arc supervisory 
employees. The term "supervisory employees" or "supervisors" in this 
company refers to those persons who do not have to punch time clocks 
and do not receive overtime pay. It includes people who direct the work 
of others, and also some technical and professional people such as lawyers 
and underwriters. About 90 per cent of these supervisors arc men. An 
organization chart of the persons primarily involved in this ease is shown 
in Figure I. 

Employees of United Mutual were required to work an eight-hour day 
with no authorized rest periods prior to 1955. By 1955 many companies had 
established policies granting coffee breaks of ten to fifteen minutes in the 
morning and afternoon, but such was not the case at United Mutual. Ac¬ 
cording to G. B. Townsend, United Mutual did not have facilities to serve 
coffee even if coffee breaks were authorized. Townsend came to United 
605 
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Fig 1 Partial organization chart of United Mutual Insurance Company l l )61 
(Source Company records ) 

Mutual in 1953 from another insurance company in Miclngin IIis ic 
spousibilihcs is head of the General Seivices Dcpiitmcnt ire pmoll com 
panv budgets and building maintenance He bee tine invohed m tlie codec 
problem llmost as soon as he cime to United Mutu il bee msc of Ins rc 
sponsibihty for payroll (Should a elerk be docked for os erst mug hci un 
authorized lest period?) and for genual building services, winch would m 
elude cifetena seryicc if it were installed On mattcis pertaining to the 
coffee problem he worked directly with Gorman 

lownscnd stated that when he came to United Mutual Gompany 
officials wcie concerned about employees leaving their desks m the morning 
and afternoon for half an hour or more when tune was not allowed for any 
break Black s Drug Store was located one block from United Mutual, and 
it became more or less routine for many of the employees 1o drop bv 
Black’s twice a day for coffee In fact, many supervisory emplosecs started 
spending a good share of the morning patronizing their favorite coffee 
spot Finally the word came to department heads from James lay lor to 
stop these morning and afternoon breaks immediately, but since the de 
partment heads were some of the greatest violators, little was done and 
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Blacks still remained a favorite morning and afternoon hangout Town 
send went on to state that things finall) became so bad that some em 
plo}ces were actually going downtown, a distance of some six or seven 
blocks, for coffee and were gone as long as three quartcis of an hour to 
an hour 

W B G 01 min, vice president of operations and claims who was 
responsible for home office opciations including the pusound function, 
decided tint additional steps wcit needed to stop these unauthorized coffee 
hieaks and he proceeded to make plans for a cafeteria 111 the United Mutual 
building PI 111 s were approved bv Junes and Paul lavloi and other top 
executives 1 lie cafetcin was installed 111 the basement of the building in 
September of 19S5, in the loc ihon shown m 1 igurc 2 

\ c ifcteni boird w is oignnized bv Goinian, and, after man) meetings 
and long hours of discussion mcnibcis came to the conclusion that each 
d iv tlie 1 c would lie two coffee brcik* consisting of fifteen minutes eicli 
1 he coffee bit iks were to be icgnlitcd bv the dtpirtniuit heads, who were 
men in chupi ol scpai itt functions such is claims legil and underwriting 
I 11 most c iscs thev reported to 1 vice president but some wcic one level 
removed ftom him It w is tluir job to sll tint rules for the coffee I 10111 
were obscivid and tint someone was alw ivs 111 the dcpiitmcnt to look 
after it during coffee bicih lownscnd was designated b\ the e ifctena 
boaul to unke spot checks to see how the new plin worked lie icpoitcd 
tint most cmplovccs took then allotted fifteen minutes and ver> few ex 
eceded it Pioductivit) increased eonsidenblv ind, according to lown 
send monk w is much higher J 11 tict, lie stited that the problem of coffee 
breaks was about licked but then carl) in 19s6, man) of the super 
visoiv employees tarted taking advantage of the coffee brciks and over 
sta)cd their time m the cafeteria 

When the nonsupervisorv cmplovecs siw what was happening thev 
also started to tak' longer coffee bieiks tlnn were authou/cd Before mam 
months had passed, most all of the emplovces were taking longci breaks 
than were allotted When I ownsend and Gonnan questioned several of 
the supervisor) employees as to wh) thev spent so much time during coffee 
breaks when they knew that only fifteen minutes were authorized, the 
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standard reply was “We were discussing business problems of United 
Mutual/' or “We were having a meeting, so we actually were working." 

It is probable that many overstayed coffee breaks actually were in¬ 
formal business meetings, because most of the supervisors were cither 
underwriters, claim adjusters, or operations supervisors, and daily meetings 
of some of these people were common to discuss their business problem. 
There was, of course, no way to prove which discussions were social and 
which were informal business meetings. One thing seemed sure. It was 
almost impossible to get nonsupervisory employees to believe that super¬ 
visors were actually working during coffee hour; so Gorman told the super¬ 
visors that they had to keep within their fifteen minutes in order to set an 
example for the rest of the employees. They failed to heed his word, and 
the coffee break continued to be violated. To add to the complication, too 
many employees were coming to the cafeteria at: the same time, which re¬ 
sulted in much congestion and waiting to get their coffee. Gorman decided 
that further action was necessary because many hours of production were 
lost each day by employees taking too much time during the scheduled 
coffee periods. At this time United Mutual did not have a personnel 
director or personnel department, and Townsend and Gorman more or less 
looked after personnel problems that arose. There was an employment 
manager, but he had no over-all personnel responsibilities. 

Top management knew it had a problem on its hands, and much dis¬ 
cussion resulted concerning possible solutions to the coffee period. There 
w'as even some discussion about discontinuing the coffee hour and return¬ 
ing to the old schedule of no breaks whatsoever. James Porter, executive 
vice-president in charge of sales and underwriting said, “Eliminate the 
coffee hour, just a w r aste of time." When one secretary was asked what she 
thought of the coffee hour, she replied, “Might as well not have a coffee 
hour; then I might lose some weight.” 

Of course the majority of the employees enjoyed their breaks during 
the day, and Gorman concluded that whether there was an authorized 
coffee break or not, employees were still going to take time out for these 
breaks. Something had to be done to get employees to observe the time 
limit on coffee hours. Gorman decided it w'ould be useless to distribute an 
order instructing employees to obey the time limit of the coffee break as 
there was no police action to back up the order. Department heads and 
supervisors were just as guilty as the rest, and surely the president and vice- 
presidents could not watch everybody to see that the order was obeyed. 
Gorman, realizing that the supervisory employees were the greatest vio¬ 
lators of the coffee break, decided that their coffee privileges should be 
suspended for a trial period. On November 8, 1957, lie issued a memoran¬ 
dum to all supervisory employees (sec Figure 3). 

According to Townsend, this memorandum met with great disap¬ 
proval and some of the supervisory employees even threatened to quit 
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UNITLD MUIUAI INSURANCE COMPANY 
MLMORANDUM 

lo Dcpirtmcnl Ilcids md Supervisors 

1 rom \V B Conn in 

Subject Rest Periods 

Rest pc nods ire used 111 business md industn for the purpose of gning 
needed lelief to employees on continuous ind confining l\pes of activity 
Here il United Mutuil we hue extended tlie courtcsv lo all home office 
tmploues However 1 leeent studs resells that supemsory employees 
lie tlie priucipil \iolitors of our lest pc nod rule 
C)ui mijci problem is 1 superuson stiff who art setting 1 bad example 
ntlin thin 1 good one lo sec lie \s supenisorv people em supervise 
themselves it is suggested tint 

1 Supervise n people lefi 1111 fiom using the eifetern md second floor 
coke roi m f KiJitic for two weeks stilting Mondiv November 12 th 
h N 11 supc 1 v isoiv empluvus itmmd themselves tint tluv line 1 ten 
1111 mte nioiimi ind ifternoou ecfftc period Ncetssuv timt com 
imitm h firm md to voui tit 1 is leu gni/ed over md ibovc the ten 
minutes 

e Deputmcnt lit ids it ippi use the schedules now hung followed b\ 
tlit 11 t vvn dtp irtmcnts 

ll/S /^7 
\\ g Mk 


Pig 3 Memorandum of \V B Gorman 

United Mulu il Mail} of them biought tliur own tlicmios bottles of coffee 
ind took time out imwav while othei st iitecl going bick to Blubs Drug 
Stoic lor their breiks l wo comments ire tvpicd Phil \d mis underwriter 
in clnrgc of B ixter Counlv s ml It reillv hurt tlie morale of the com 
pin} 1 e 1111 see how it did niv good it all B P Cunpbell assistant 
opciations 111 linger sud It diclii t do 1 darn bit of good Townsend 
stated th it he thought the nicnionncliiiii w is bid becau e it clearlv dis 
tmguishcd tlie nonsupervisor} fiom the supervisor} cinplovccs 

After tlie specified two weeks Gorin m s executive niciiioi'induni ex 
pired but the coffee bre ik problem still remlined In m effort to keep 
the coffee bicih limited to fifteen iniiniles 1 ownsend started st lying 111 
the cafctcm during the complete coffee lioui and watching for offenders 
wlio sta\ed over the time limit lie in turn reported tlie offenders to depart 
muit he ids who were supposed to take the action necessary to ensure that 
their employees obc} the coffee period time limit lor the next few 
months employees observed the fifteen minute coffee period very closely 
with few exceptions I hen the depirtment lie ids again became lax, and 
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aj/jt/fj. it uliivh tune tJjL\ n ere Mfp/wti/ ft> si<7! 6 /tW/fK/A/ i/ofcd thlt 
the lxth did keep sonu cinp/oi ccs m the c ihtctu foi ouh ten minutes 


but it was very difficult to synchronise the various groups People were 
Sitting in and out of the cafeteria all the time and not accoidmg to tlu 
schedule tot which the bells were adjusted Also when one group w is 
Wax mg the cafeteria, another gioup v\ is scheduled to enter which icicle cl 
to the congestion 1 lie generil opinion among some cmplovees w is that 
tlic bells made them feel like thc\ \utc m pusou cells and could not get 
out until the bells rang Others thought the bells \ci\ irritating and said it 
was impossible to enjo\ the coffee period It was soon cudent th it the bells 
were not soiling the coffee period pioblun, hut since no bettu solution w is 
offered, the bells remained and cmplovees continued to complain about 
them 

1 arh in 195S, top management realised that United Mutual w is e\ 
paneling to the cxtcnL that tlicie was definite need foi a personnel dm dor 
to handle the coffee break pioblun as well as the liicieasmg number of 
other personnel pioblems existing within the home office Iherefoie, in 
Jul\ of 1958, John Sluw was lined as personnel diicctoi of United Mutual 
Shaw had sixteen years e\pulence in peisonnel work and was lnglih re 
garded m loeal personnel eucles Soon after lus arrival al United Mutual, 
the current peisonnel problems weu explained to him and of course, one 
of these problems was the coffee break Shaw soon found out for him 
sc It that employees wcie taking more than then allotted tune during coffee 
periods lhc picsident wanted something done to rernedv the situation, 
and this problem was, thercfoic, given to Shaw 

lie taekled the problem iapidl> and chrcctlv In his own words, “1 made 
periodic checks with all of the department heads concerning the coffee 
hour and found out what tlicir reactions were I told the department heads 
to keep check on the cmplo\ccs undcT their jurisdiction and to try to keep 
the coffee break confined within the fifteen minute period ’ 

Shaw soon found out that the bells were ineffective and unpopular 
He had them removed from the cafeteria A few executives approached 
Shaw and suggested that the coffee periods be discontinued lie countered 
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following aigument The labor shortage m our citv is critical at 
e have 25 vacancies within the company and vet you 
tbnue the coffee periods and as a result perhaps lose more 


, A 1958, top management asked Shaw to justify his stand 
ITkWf was necessary and, if he could justify it, to provide a 
problem Shaw ga\e the folbvung icasons whv the coffee 
should be continued 


1 \ coffee bre ik lul])s new cmplovecs make friends with people in 
tin ii own liul otliu ckpirtinents United Mutual Ins a 23 to 30 per cent 
libor turnovci cadi u n so vou cm see that several new cmplosecs ire 
coimu^ to tlie coiujnm cun week 

2 lb luui i ci ftet bieil tliuc is a cioss pollination of ldc is ind 
this picvcnt *T t iIjc itioil liul liepits 

3 \ coffee bre ik will give it new cel vigor to the cmplovccs ind this 
will icsult m greater piodiu tivitv 

4 1 he n ilmc ot det ukd work md mcntil vtivitv is so confmngthit 
\)U)|\c Aic c c\ a \e piU huui then \ utmes 


\ftei much dcliber ltion md consult Hum Slnw Arrived it i solution 
for the coffee bie ik and submitted it to the toj) executives 1 lies ippiovecl 
it including Ins pioposil tli it i oftee he fuiinshed free to emplovces Free 
coffee w is tost given oil Much 23 bv mem of i inutinc lnnounccmcnt 
m the eifetem Ihe remmulcr of Slnw s pioposil w is put into Lffcct by 
a meinor indiini issued on M ircli 31 1039 bv Slnw to ill home office ein 
plovees of United Mutml 


I iK 4 Mcmonmlum to employees 


UNIND MIJRJM 1NSURANGI COMP\M 
MI MORANDUM 

Subject C lunges m Working Luncli ind Rest Period Schedules 
lo All Home Office Dcpiitmcnt Tit ids ind 1 nipluvees 
From Personnel 

I ffectivc Md} 4 the working schedule of the office will he as follows 
8 00 a m to 12 00 Noon 

1 ortv minute lunch pci ind s will be scheduled at five regular intervals 

I if teen mmutc morning rest periods will be scheduled at five regular 
intervals 


The working day will end at 4 25 pm 
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Fig 4 ( Continued ) 

"Ihis new working schedule reduces the workday bv ten minutes and 
makes jn over all woik week of 3S 75 hours \\ e feel sure that emplovtcs 
will welcome this chmgc since it will help to mnd f other the evening 
traffic congestion and will facilitate bus and tiolltv connections 

The morning rest periods will be scheduled from 9 30 a \f thiough 
10 25 am Departments will lx scheduled it ten minute intcrvils Fif 
teen minutes will be allowed foi each employee vi/iich includes tra\el turn 
to and from the cafeteria It is nuportuit thit employes idhcrc to the 
schedules listed below since the pnncipil re isun foi stigL,ciin^ is to 
clinunitc confusion and congestion md to liupiove service m the cifc 
teria It will be the responsibilitv of deputnunt lie ids to nuke ccitnn 
that cmplovees follow the issigned schedules I ollowing is the morning 
rest period schedule for ill deputnunts 

All personnel on the third floor m Hit Noitli Budding including the 
following 

Departments Re sf Pc rind 

Claims Clerical 9 30 9 *45 

Legal and Workmen s Compensation 

All personnel on the second floor m the South Building including the 
following 

Departments 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Bonds 
Iowa 

Indtxing and I lie Units 

All personnel on the first floor in the South Building including the foi 
lowing 

Departments 

Kcntuckv Casualty 
Personnel 

Colorado Automobile 
Audit and h nginecnng 
1 ire Underwriting 

Indexing Daily Report Mail, Sewing 

All personnel on the third floor m the South Building including the 
following 

Departments Rest Period 

Accounting 10 15-10 30 

Branch Audit 
Payroll 
Statistical 


Rest Ptriod 
10 00-10 15 


Rest Period 
9 45-10 00 
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Fig 4 ( Continued ) 

All personnel on the first and second floors of the North Building includ 
inp the fol 1 iwing 

Deprrtmi Us 

Veiicv and Adverti mg 
Pinch si ig md Supply 
Bixtci Countv Underwriting 
Bivtu Countv Chuns md Saks 
M id \nd Punting 

WhcTL standbv telephone sen ice is required depntment herds \sill 
cxcicisc discretion m keeping their operation stiffed during the inoimug 
rest inel lunch pc nods 

In keeping with the nitioml trend 111 offices smoking will be per 
milted it the winking desk b\ ill unplovecs We know tint tmplovets 
will exeicise discretion 111 iLspect to lolli sifetv leeiiiiiemciits and offiec 
etiquette 

ith the reduetion of the wnk weel hi fiftv minutes uul the pro 
vision foi tlie new moknif. piivikgc we feel tint the lftemooii icsl 
peiKiel is unnecessirv J he cifetem will he closed liter the list lunch 
gioup Ins been sened 

]OS RG 


Rest Period 
10 2W0 ^0 


1 he mcmonndiim w is well received b\ most of the employees Hie 
work week wts cut from 39 hours 35 minutes to 3S liouis 4s minutes 
1 mplovees who smoked enjovte 1 tlie piiwlcgc tbit w is ^lvcn tliem bv the 
memorandum Sluw believed tbit cv Mr tiling would hive turned out ill 
right if United Mutual hid not been lcmodclmg md adding to its building 
at that time (see I igure 5) 

As cm be seen fioin the eliigrnii tins construction meant that all 
unplovecs from the North Building lnd to w ilk outside md around the 
center building 111 order to get to tlu eifetena for the coffee period 


South North 






Being razed 


Cafeteria ^ 

Not open for 
passoge 

Sidewalk shelter 

! 


Front 



Hoors 


Pig 5 United Mutual Building September 1959, to Oilobei, 1960 
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To: All Home Office Department Heads and Supervisors 

Subject: Morning Coffee Period 
From: John D. Shaw 

This is a follow-up letter on the recent personal visit I had with all 
of you regarding the morning coffee period. The interest and cooperation 
that all of you displayed in correcting any abuses of this privilege is sin¬ 
cerely appreciated. 

It has been decided not to issue a general letter to all employees. It is 
felt that this can be done more efficiently and effectively through depart¬ 
ment heads either as a personal visit with employees, through a depart¬ 
ment memorandum, or a talk with known violators. 

A very fine example of a department memorandum by Don Williams 
is attached for your reading. 

In summary, the following are points of violation that have been dis¬ 
cussed : 

1. Overstaying the coffee period in excess of 15 minutes. 

2. Coming to the cafeteria prior to 9:30 a.m. and staying beyond the 
closing period—10:35 a.m. 

3. Some employees arc still taking an afternoon rest period which was 
eliminated in March, 1959, when the work week was reduced by 
50 minutes and smoking was permitted at the desk. 

2/9/60 

JDS:RC 


Fig. 7. Memorandum from J. D. Shaw. 


During the latter part of 1959, United Mutual’s management decided 
that an opinion survey might help solve some of the personnel problems 
encountered by the company. In this survey approximately 60 employees 
complained about the coffee period. Many of them didn’t drink coffee and 
wanted to know why coffee was free while the rest of the liquid refresh¬ 
ments were not. There were some complaints about not having an after¬ 
noon coffee break in addition to the morning break. Shaw conferred with 
the vice-president, Gorman, and they decided to offer free tea and cocoa 
as well as free coffee to employees, but the practice of only one coffee 
break each day would be continued. Shaw informed all department heads 
that the coffee break was still only fifteen minutes and in the morning 
only, but that cocoa and tea were free to employees beginning June 1, 
1960. He also mentioned that this free coffee, tea, and cocoa wmild cost 
United Mutual $400 a month, and in order for this coffee break to be 
continued, employees would have to restrict their coffee break to the time 
mentioned in the memorandum, which was fifteen minutes. 

In October of 1960, the building was finished and employees could 
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walk through the building again to get to the cafeteria. A new middle 
section had been added to the building and considerably more space 
ousted for all employees Also an elevator was installed for the convenience 
of ail cmplojecs 

T lhc eoftcc break m the morning continued, and employees seemed lo 
hkc the free toffee, tea, and cocoa In fact, they liked it so much that 
most of them started taking second cups and overstay vw^ then a\\ottc& 
fifteen minutes \u an effort to Tcmmd employees that the coffee break was 
still on!) fifteen minutes, Shaw had napkins printed, as show r n 111 Figure 8, 
and placed them 111 the cafeteria during coffee periods 

1 licsc napkins were placed on the tables in the cafeteria in January, 
1061 1 lie napkins wcu removed from the tables once or twice a week so 

that cmplovecs would not get a 'routine feeling’' about the napkins and 
would know that tlicv were tlidc foi a purpose 1 he napkins served a very 
useful purpose as mam of the emplovees did limit their coffee break to 
fifteen 111 mutes, but there still were several (inostlv supervisory employees) 
who continued to bieak the time limit 011 the coffee period 

In bebruarj, 1961 , the case interviewer began a studv of the coffee 
problem at United Mutual On his first landom visit to coffee hour he 
made the following observations 

1 Although the coflcc j break wasn’t scheduled to start until 9 30 , ap¬ 
proximate! v 33 pusems were in the catcteua prior to that time 

2 At 9 33 am there were approximately 200 employees 111 the cafe¬ 
teria when there should have been only 7 ^ to 100 I Ins resulted in much 


Fig 8 Napkin used dur¬ 
ing coffee hour (The 
picture is on top of the 
napkin when folded.) 




aivd w\ve.w Y\\e 9 4S group came to coffee, there weren’t enough 
c\e&n cups due to tire overflow at 9 30 

3 At 9 45 when the first group of employees were supposed to have 
left the cafeteria, there were still approximately 25 per cent of them in 
there, mostly men 

4 On the basis of spot checks it appeared that about 90 pci cent 
of the female tmployets obeyed the fifteen minute coffee brtak rule and 
the other 10 pci cent were just a few minutes over the limit Spot checks of 
several supervisor showed that they spent anvwheie from fifteen minutes to 
over ail hour in the cafeteria lspical examples aie one supervisor who 
stayed in the cafeteria for twentv two inmutes and another who sti\cd 
approximately thirty minutes One supervisor spent an houi and ten 
minutes in the cafeteria 

5 A cheek of two departments revealed that in each the second see 
tion left for coffee houi before the first section returned 

Shaw feels that a problem still exists at United Mutual concerning 
the coffee period He commented. Many people don t rcali/c the cost to 
the company when employees exceed their authorized coffee break 1 hive 
found no sure way of solving the pioblem, but I do have some ideas that 
I may try in the future 

I wo of Ins ideas aie to install an automitic coffee vending miclune 
on each floor of the building or to bring coffee to each desk bv cart 1 he 
latter could be done once or twice a day mcl the emplovec would drink 
the coffee at his desk while working Another idea of Shaw s is to eliminate 
the free coffee cocoa, and tea in the cafeteria He feels tint tlir second cup 
may not be so inviting if the employee is paving for it himself md if the 
employees do not have that second cup they might nol spend so much 
time in the cafeteria 1 he current action which Shaw is taking is to revise 
the coffee hour schedule in order to prevent congestion and ichieve better 
control Neither Gorman nor Shaw is sure what else should be done, if 
anything 

Study Guides 

1 Appraise management's handling of the problems that developed in 
this case 

2 At the end of the case what ire the key problems if anv‘ > What arc 
the alternatives to choose from? What would you do in the role of Gorman 7 

Role-playing Situations 

1 In the role of Shaw, arrange to discuss this case with Gorman 

2 In the role of Gorman call in Shaw to instruct him to improve the 
coffee break situation 



CASE 12 


THE COLUMBIAN 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


As the case inters iewer listened, the executive \ ice president, George 
Parsons, commented on how he appraised the Columbian Headquarters 
when he joined it two years earlier 4 As 1 saw it, the organization had 
excellent morale but services to members had to be sharply improved Con¬ 
sequently 1 knew I had to make some changes to get the results needed 
and the changes could very well hurt morale My plan was to push hard for 
efficiency and improved services the first vear and then spend my second 
year rebuilding any morale the first year tore down ” 

1 his sounded like the makings of an interesting human relations prob 
leni, so the case interviewer probed further into the lnstorv and organiza 
tion of Columbian, why the vice president had appraised the situation as 
lie did, and what lcsults he had achieved toward his goals during those two 
years 

HISTORY OF COLUMBIAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

The association was founded by a few friends thirty one years ago as 
a professional and public service association of men Now it has nearly 
3,000 affiliated local organizations and well over 150,000 members Its 
growth since founding was fairly consistent, though it suffered setbacks 
during war years It was well accepted in most communities where it had 
chapters, and furthci growth seemed assured 

Headquarters of Columbian is in Kansas City, Missouri, where a new 
office building was constructed by the association ten sears ago I he build¬ 
ing is well designed for operating needs, but fast growth in membership 
and activities has caused some crowding Foi example, the Production 
Department which prints association literature, produces an average of 
over 1 million impressions a month In addition, the monthly magazine is 
printed by a private contractor The Supplies Department has an annual 
gross of nearly $250,000. 
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r l lie purpose of the headquarters is to provide pohev guidance to all 
chapters, coordinate their activities, provide piogram materials publish a 
magazine earn out public rehtions and pubheitv, serve as a clciringhousc, 
and piovidc supplies and other seiviees The opcrition of these services 
requires a staff of ibout 60 peisons Sixteen aie at the assistant department 
head level (salinedj or above, and the others are elcncal and operative 
employes An organization ehirt of major departments is piescnted in 
figure 1 Since the piesident is traveling most of the time, lie has verv 
little to do with licadepnrLers opei itmg aftnrs A reeenL punphlet de 
senbes admmistrilion of lie ldquaiters as follows I he President dnccts 
overall activitv, making ncccssaij policv decisions undu the supervision 
of the executive committee and the board of directors 1 he executive vice 
president is responsible foi oper ition il iff ms of the n itional office He is 
unmediatelv responsible to the executive committee md the boaid of eh 
rectors the controllci supciviscs all fiscal matLers of the eoiporation and 
is gcnerallv responsible for activities in recounting production, and sup 
plies departments I lie progrmi man igcr s duties consist of supervising all 
progrim departments and cooidmiting ill piogram ictivitics 

Before Parsons assumed office department herds hid considci ible 
freedom of action unless r serious complaint arose I here w is a definite 
policv of cich man running his own department, and indrviclual initiative 
m making Ins own decisions was encouraged 

I lie piesident is chosen mnuallv I lie executive committee meets six 
times a veir, and is mrdc up of 10 regional vice presidents (not pirt of 
the chart shown) and 7 others I be lcprescntative board of dnectors of 
over 200 meets annu ills 



Fig 1 Columbian Civic Association national headquarters Partial organization chart 
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THE NEW EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 

1 he former executive vice president took another job two years ago, 
and Parsons was appointed to replace him At the time of his appoint 
ment P 11 sons was senior credit man in a commercial bank m Springfield, 
M issichusctts lie took the bank job upon college graduation four \ears 
igo wiLh m M BA dcgicc emphasizing finance His undergraduate degree 
w is llso business He also had one \eai of accounting experience with a 
in inuf ic tuier 

Pirsons w is chosen executive \ice piesident because of lus background 
ind btciusc he li id rendered outst Hiding service to C olumbian as a local 
ind stite officer dining the time lie held Ins bink job lie had lived in 
New J n J md ill Ins life 

Pusons moved his wife ind finnlv to Kansas Citv and rapidlv set 
lbout le lining Ins job During lus first few weeks of orientation, he rather 
qnicklv determined tbit lie id quarters services were generdh inefficient 
His conclusions wcic continued in discus mg tins matter with ligional vice 
presidents it an executive committee mcc tin*, He described the situation 
as follows 

PARSONS’S APPRAISAL OF THE SITUATION 

I lie job I faced w is to improve nitioml rclitions with the chipters 
and members Regionll representltivcs on mv executive committee recog 
111 /cd tint we were not giving the chiptus service bceiuse they received 
mim complunt dircctl) from clnptei officers 

Mv problem w is tbit it w is known tint I Ind never siq^emscd people 
bcfoic I was not sure of mvsclf and the depirtment lie ids knew it My 
persoiulitv was on the seuous side md I vv isn t as pci soluble as m> 
predecessor Also I w is a hnnicnl nnlvst md 111 accountant not at all 
skilled 111 hum in iclations ind mv serious person lhtv was not the happy 
hum in rclitions t>pe aii)wu \nother piobleni was that mv two 1 m 
mediate issist mts (coiitiollci ind piognm mmigeij tried foi—md did not 
get—im job Whenever I nude a mistikc I could see them smug Hus 
guv who beat me to the job isn t so smart aftci all 

I asked questions about operations—and I did this consistent !)—111 
ordei to lerni more mvsclf about the operation and the personnel, and to 
give them a sense of participation but I think it also showed I didn t know 
too much about the dctnls of the opcntions 

After a short time 1 felt it w is necessirv to rcplicc some of the less 
competent md the complacent Mv ippioichwis We vc got to eliminate 
complaints from members Farlicr it seemed to be Well do it our own 
wav which is rcasonablv good, but it wish t and I knew it from expert 
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ence Some employees moved out with normal turnover, a few were 
encouraged to leave, and I fired one or two I kept one troublesome de¬ 
partment head, and he is just 'resigning this week after being fired a year 
after he should have been 

When something went wrong I actually stepped into departments to 
find out what was wrong For example, a pressman in production was not 
a good printer, so we let him go Along came this boy who wanted the job 
I told him I didn t know if he could be a good printer, but we would try 
him and if he could, he could have the job If not, we would let hnn go 
He has done first qualitv work ever since 

As another example, in the mailing room state mailing tapes produced 
here were consistently missing their production deadline, causing states to 
be late with their own mailings to local chapteis I used a gripe horn a 
state officer to investigate thoroughly what was happening nthcT than ae 
cept the volume of work as tlu reason for delay I called m the controller 
and talked with him Here—and in other dcpaitments—I used casual meet 
ings with the department head to bring up problems 1 circul ilcd through 
the building and got to know people, while showing them 1 was present 
m order to keep them on the ball On these trips I noticed from time to 
time things that didn t seem efficient and asked informally if it might be 
done a better way 

I had hcaid from field people that it took three months or more to 
make address changes I called m the controller and asked linn what the 
problem was, based upon Ins several vears of experience here and his real 
ability He convinced me this was a problem lie was aware of but felt 
the only solution was more personnel lhe department was on overtime, 
and he himself was working fiftv hours a week and helping get those 
address changes m the file 1 knew he was smait, and vet 1 sort of sat there 
without knowing the details ind said, Somethings wrong” What I felt 
was that he was moic interested in being a nice gu\ and having contented 
departments than in getting the work clone correctly Jnd that supervision 
was practicallv nonexistent 

1 talked with him many times The general answer was ‘ This has been 
a problem for years, but you are asking foi something that can t be done- 
perfection He had absolute confidence in his personnel and was as mec a 
guv as ever walked m the door conscientious and quite intelligent I tried 
to bring linn around to this What was wrong—supervision or green help 
or what? He leaned toward green help 

T debated whether to stick with him or get a new man as controller, 
but I icasoncd he had been here several years and 1 only a few months 
I might be wrong and I would be creating a bigger top management prob 
lem than the supervision problem I solved if I fired him 1 continued to 
push nil suggestions Sometimes lie came into my office at 4 30 p m and 
we wouldn’t leave until 6 30 or 7 pm The usual result was a slight 
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change, but nowhere near what I wanted This gentle push began to 
worry him One time he came in and said he was thinking of leaving 
I hat scared me, because I had been here only six months then—and 
would be losing my right arm a little too carl} 

In April of my first year he told me he was leaving in June This was 
ample notice and no effort to put me on the spot The supplies manager 
wanted the controllers job and the president fasored promoting him, but 
I argued against it, preferring a new accountant who was older and had 1m 
pressed me in his first three months I said this choice was my icsponsibihty, 
because 1 was going to have to live with it 1 made the new accountant 
controller and made the supplies manager the chief accountant He was 
formerh associate accountant and haish with the accounting girls, so they 
clidn t want lmn back 1 had a talk with them and mentioned that he had 
pioscd himself in supplies and would do the same back in accounting be 
cause lie was learning from expciicnce Both moves worked out fine Both 
men have proved themselves, and the girls support them 

Now I had a new ball team, consisting of the controller, chief account 
ant, and me In effect, my own ball team 1 continued to build a new 
term b\ bringing in a new man as supplies manager and moving him into 
new supplies facilities just completed 1 his helped the supplies employees 
accept the new man I urther. the new controller and I decided to appoint 
a good supplies clerk as a new mailing supervisor under the department 
head for all production, and I used this opportumh to set up all those 
new pioccdures I had been trung to establish for a vear People were being 
put back to work and we were not too concerned with hurt feelings Ihe 
controller frequently went to the mailing room on 8 a m inspections, 
for example, to sec that all were at woik on time Ihere was no more ex¬ 
ploiting osertnne, which I hid questioned, or getting to work late In 
fact, in the whole headquarters, oseitnne was cut onchilf that year even 
though it 1 in heavy the first few months in spite of increased work load 
By watching matters closely we have established a degree of respect 
from employees for quality and service I remember 011c incident I had 
with a department head Last fall his department was prepanng directories, 
and they rushed very hard until 2 am to meet the deadline of a board of 
directors meeting The directory was printed and being collated when I 
walked by and found that a layout error caused page 1 to be on the left, 
making the opening inside page blank, page 4 had terrible layout, some 
of the officers listed were in error, some headings were shglith off center, 
and there were two blank pages where the national committemen should 
be (these were left to be filled in later as bv previous practice) My reac 
tion was that this was lousy Even though he stayed up until 2 am 
working on it, it had mistakes and sloppiness 

I marked all errors in red pencil and marched in to him with the com¬ 
ment “This can't go out like this'" And I said, “We're going to have to 
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do it again—at least reprint four pages to remove the most serious errors ” 
1 lie depaitment head took the problem to his suptnor, the program 
manager, who stuck up for him, and they came m to sec me In spite of 
their feeling that the material was better out earl\ even if poorly done, 
I insisted that the tour pages be done again and that material out of here 
would be of quality 

As another example \\ c had a pamphlet on leadership that was three 
sears old and not brought up to dale I suggested to our public rel itions 
head that lie make revisions In foie a reprint was made I atcr half a v ear’s 
supply was printed with no eorrections I lien I sent him i nolc st itmg tint 
there would be no furthei lepnnt without changes in pictures membership 
figures, and officeis Supplies soon notified public relations tint our ^toek 
was low and fuithcr reprint was accessary No icspousc bv public rehtions 
was made 

r lhe supplies manager then notified public relations office b\ memo 
There was still no response l mails the supplies managci sent i note direct]\ 
to the public relations manigci saving, “1 ither vou do this oi 1 icprint is 
is” I lie public relations linnagcr replied We e in t get to it bet luse 
of woik volume, so go ahead 

So it w is reprinted 1 first learned of it when I w is w liking tliiough 
the department and noticed it m process I hit the ceiling 1 he public rch 
tions manjgcr w is out of town, so I isked the supplies mm igci if he let 
the public relations man know the facts He replied with the storv I li ue 
]ust related 

I called in the public relations minagcr on his icturn ind iftci find 
ing the facts to be as related, I said to linn, \ on know inv intention md 
I think I know yours I lie next time amthmg like this lnppcns vouie 
fired He was later fired, by the wa\ 

My problem was tint I was not firm with him soon enough lie md 
others were seeing how far they could go their own w i\ 1 set the situition 
straight far too late It was lack of firmness early enough In this case as in 
others, whenever I set down a rule thev tested it when 1 elieln t back it 
up, or w is pleas mt about erring the\ pushed further I he problem that 
hits me is this When is something serious enough to bick up with serious 
action? It depends on the person but is still a verv difficult human reh 
tions problem 

Tor example, I set up weekly reports from cicli depaitment to my 
office, and only one half complied Lach Mondiy I pressed a little harder 
Then I began to get some a week late, covering two weeks \nd some on a 
tup waited three weeks They pushed ine as faT as 1 would let them I inally 
I had to lay down the law that salary raises would be affected 

With regard to handling people, in college I studied and was very m 
tercstcd in human relations Actual experience with so many different per 
sonahtics is something different though I thought you could be fairly 
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logic il and pleasant in correcting people, and they would not be upset 
But tlic> were So I vc concluded tint the nondirective approach or a 
hnn decision lie the onl\ wavs \ou have got to let the person come up 
with the idei to correct himself or say authoritatively 4 Yes' or No early 
There s almost no wav to get away with critical comments without irri 
tatmg and upsetting people I went it these critical areas with what I 
thought w is hid gloves but even the hid gloves were resented Change and 
criticism aie tough hum in relations problems and sometimes thc\ mu>t 
be done 

In college I don t thinh human relihons really educated ns Its 
something von have to learn vourself After tmiig everv icisonable gentle 
vv iv of clummig the w i\ people clo 1 job vou leirn it won t worh Thev 
ire sold while t ilhing to vou but when lhc\ get bich on the )ob f thev 
frequentlv clo it the s une old w i\ oi clo so after a few davs This creates a 
problem m piopoition to the number of changes vou make—and I tried 
to m ihc inan> 

\s I looh bich on niv cvpcucnecs here tlicie aie three pi ices where T 
hive been crilici/ccl most Mv person ilitv vv is not conducive to as much 
cnnpcntion is vv is desirable Sceond 1 found tbit I could not even imhc 
friendly suggestions it the vvoihcr level I w is resented b\ supervisor, 
worhci, ind super visors boss Mv fust controller told int verv firmlv 
I)ont discuss then vvoih with them W In'* It is because y nir slightest 
comment ibout then worh tench to upset thur woih hibits because thev 
think a fricndlv suggestion ui conimciit inn be m order \ou c in t gel 
ivvav with even the most subtle comment such is Whv do vou do it 
this wav 7 or Whv docs tins machine curse so much waste 7 1 lie uiswcr 
is not to trv to be clever ind peisomble ibout it Just don t do it but 
rather go through clnnntls 

llnrd I line iccened much criticism ibout the way I handled 
nionlc while miking clnnges Mv decision vv is to nnke clnngts to get 
topnotch service to our mcmbeis rather tlnn have a happv shop and 
not get the job done In i nonprofit orgim/ation such is this is there 
is a tremendous problem of convincing cniplovccs when something is not 
being done well enough because vou line no em incisure of results, 
such as piofitabihtv Officers of the oignn/ition I believe, tend to over 
support this mor lie first ide i because they ipprovc of the manager who 
gets along well with his people yet they still want service 


STAFF OPINIONS OF PARSONS 

Division and department hculs nude the following comments about 
Parsons 

depakimfnt Hi ad (proc r\m mv ision) Where lie failed when he came 
here is that he should have fired two or three troublcniakeis or incom 
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petents a long time ago He was too conservative about this and they ran 
away with him 

DEPARTMENT HEAD (CONTROLLER S DIVISION) lie should Stay OUt of the 

departments and quit bothering our employees He thinks he can walk in, 
make suggestions, and talk logically with employees, but they don t see it 
logically Ihcy get confused and wonder whether they are supposed to do 
it his way or the way 1 told them, and then I ha\e to spend all day 
straightening them out 

nrPAiuMiM hlad (program division) Where lie fails is he doesn't 
defend us enough He always takes up for the people in the field (local 
chapters and members) and says we don t give them the kind of service we 
should We are trying as hard as wc can 

division head He s a perfectionist He isn t satisfied with anything 
lie always says everything can be done better He s always critical but with 
out saving, I his is the way you have to do it lie just hedges and agitates 
over a long period until lie wears you down 

division hlad He is smart and ambitious He wants to chmgc t\Liy 
thing his wav Lvcn though it nny need to be changed, we don t like 
it We should be able to run our departments and it we don t do the job, 
he should get someone else 

dep\rimini he\d (program division) \ow should have seen him the 
day Russ (another department head) got mad m one of our conferences 
Parsons just sat there and let him pound the tiblc with Ins fists 1 think 
Parsons should have cxuciscd more leadership and pounded the tabic just 
as hard as Russ did 


EXCERPT FROM PARSONS'S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 

In his annual report to the president at the end of his second fiscal 
year, Parsons said that high turnover, usually 30 to 50 per cent annually, 
continues to be a substantial problem for your national headquarters' 
The primary reasons given were 

1 We do not offer a lifetime or career job to anyone, as our budget 
docs not permit it To get a better position, most have to move on Con 
scquently when a better paving position comes along, there is a strong in 
centivc for the employee to accept it 

2 W e pay minimum wage rates and have low ceilings on most clerical 
(below secretarial) and production employees due to budget limitations, 
consequently we have a very young work foice 

3 We serve intentionally as a short term training organization for our 
staff people, who move on usually in three to four years It has worked out 
fairly well with continuity sacrificed for enthusiasm and fresh ideas 
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Other figures in the report showed growth during his two years as 
follows 

Area of growth In per cent 

Supplies volume 56 (net income up 120) 

Budget (services) 53 (balanced both years) 

Number of chapters 

serviced 22 

Membership 16 

Staff personnel 10 

Parsons’s summary statement was 

Our services have been sharply improved but are now dropping off a 
bit I fficKiit} needs a periodic stressing winch, unless done cirefullv can 
make people not enjov their work as much, even though it ge*s things done 
Morale is inueli better but could improve further Good morale and top 
cffieienev arc a greit challenge to aiM admmistiatoi 

Study Guides 

1 \ppi use the leulciship qualities of Paisons 

2 Whit kinds of human relations skills does Parsons displav? Where 
arc his weak ind stiong points'* 

3 I low aeeurate do you think Parsons s appraisal of Ins situation is? 
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Command umh of, 188 212 
Committee (sec Mteting) 

Communication, by action 354-355 
in mtomation, 523-524 
harriers, 204, 343-344, 508 
in counseling, 387 
cross 364, 367, 377-378 
downward, 367-372 
emplovce 343-401 
e\traoiganj7itiona], 364 
I ayol s bridge, 378 
filtering, 373 

informal 240-242, 248-252, 366 
listening 3 58-360, 393 
(See <i/so Counseling) 
within management, 364-367 
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C onimunicahnii networks 348, 366 
order giving 36 5-370 
Overcoiuinunii ltion 371-372 
process, 349-331 
readability 333—338 
rtsponsibihtv for 349 
rumor 2 f0-2 42 
semantics 331 338 
short cncuit 374 
stiff 373-378 
svmbols 352-333 

jii tall 'ind flat structures 227—228 
time dunensional 363-364 
twuuiv 364 
union s ioIl m 379—3S1 
iipuud 372-373 
C mipulson stiff advice, 210 
C ouceptiul skill in liuinin relations 117 
Coniircnct (see Meeting 
Conference tr lining 153-135 
C onformitv 24 7 -244 
Consult ntion 129 
Consultsc supervision 438-439 
Contentment 82 
C ontcxl 353 
Control 22S-229 
it,tnc\ 213 
function ll 212-213 
of limn in rtlitions 67-68 
spin of 224-229 
C ooper ihon 6 

C oopentnc couiiselinc 394—393 
Coordin ltmn 6 

Council of Prolit sh lring Industries, 469— 
4”0 

C oimsehnp 3S3—401 
cooperative 394^395 
dncctivc 386 390 
functions 386— 389 
ill in iRtr s role 389 
nondirective 391—394 
p lstoral 400 

rcstitcmcnt technique 394 
scopt of services 395-401 
tvpes of, 390-395 
C ounselor (see Counseling) 
Counterproposal as birgiinmp device, 287 
C itjtivc thinking 413-414 
Cross communication 364 367 377-378 
C ulturc 36-40 

(See also Social svstem) 

Cybernetics, 359-360 

Dcccnti-ili7 ltion 1 edcral 221—222 
functional 221 
manigcnjl, 219—224 
Delegation, 184-189 
dual command, 187-188 
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Delegation exception principle 1S8-IS9 
Rips m 186-1S7 
Dcinocntic supervision 439-440 
Dcpiitincntal inliirguiicnt 193-193 
Dncctivt counsclinR 386 390 
Disc lplin m iction 70-74 
Discipline 69, 131 

Discnminihon in employment (see Spe 
oil employ me lit group) 

Dissitisfiers 80-81 

Division of work 183-184 198 

Dovsimird coiiiuiumc ltion 367—372 

Dml illuunct 275 2’ 7 ' 1 

Dud command 187-188 

Du Pont Gompniy 222 396 414-415 

1 umomic man 27 264 450 
Lconouuc vilues 5S-6U 
i conoinics IS 3"'() 539 
1 go involvement 427 
1 inohouil release 295 3S7 
1 mpitliv 32 192 
1 inplovtc inventoiv 9^ 

I mplosLCS older 31 5 323 
women 310-314 

1 quilibnum socnl 35 50-51 137 143- 
144 326—330, 533 
I quits 29S-300 457 461 
1 rgniionues 511 
1 xceptiun pnnciplt 188-189 
I xtemil dependency 203 

I nr d iv s woik 478 

I nr employment pncticcs liws 305 317 
1 annlv of employee in communication, 
378-379 

in informal orgimzation 254 
1 ayol s bridge, 3 7 8 
I iltcnng of communication, 373 
Flat structure, 226-229 
Flow of work 495-499 
(See also Procedure) 

Follower, 1 OH 111-112 
I ord Motor C ompiny 515 
I orcin in (sec Supervisor) 

I oremin s Association of Amcnca, 125 
Formal organization (see Organization) 

I rame of reference 381 
I rccdom 37-38 

Functional forem inship, 127, 188n 212- 
213 

1 unctional work system, 505 
I unctioiulization, 183, 198-208 504- 
512 

issemblv line 509-512 
benefits 198-200 
external dependency, 203 
internal dependency, 202-203, 422 
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Functional!/ition, pioduct and functional 
shops 505-506 

I IIS1C1I1 piOCCSS 51 

C lining 173-174, 228 
C ips in dck Ration 18ft—187 
Cencid I lcctiie Company, 222 
General niinagement 192-193 
Otner d Motors C orporation 79 90 222, 
375 414 488 
Grncnlist 207-208 
Goals (sue Objectives) 

Gi ipewne 240 "'42 248-252, 566 
C .ncviiici nte 294 
Grievance sv stems 292-500 485 
irbitr ilion 297 4S5-4S6 
bent fits 29 1-296 
cumpim gnev uucs 29S 
justice in 29 8-500 
mulntion 297 
prodcbirrs used 296—298 
for pinfessiond and mmierml person 
ntl 299 

Group chniniies 404-425 
Croup pine ess 404 425 4S9-491 
Group st uid lids 24 ■» 

Groupthink plulosu] j1i> , 419 

TIliv ird Riismcss School 155 405 
Holistic concept, 25 
Hole Bible 481 
Uomtosl isis 529 
llunnn digrntv 16-17 552-554 
Hum in i n £,n id ring 519 511 
(See also Job engineering) 

II mu in lelitions ind iceounting costs, 

558-559 
age of 9-11 
definition 4-5 
fie tors 61-69 
father of 9 
formed l for 559 
histoiv 7-11 

misionceptions about 11-14 
objectives, 4-5, 15 
philosophy 14-17 
values 552-556 

Illinois, Umvtrsitv of 275 
Image organizational, 58 
Inhiskct training, 158 
Incentive, 59, 45, 475-495, 518 
definition, 21 

Ineident training, 157-158 
India, 37, 497 

Individual differences 15-16 71-72,467- 
469 

Induction process, 52—54 
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Infcrenee, 351-552 
Influence, supervisory, 155 
Informal communication, 240-242, 248- 
252 

Informal orgim/ation (see Organization) 
Initiation, of action, 44, 495-496 
bv foremen, 136-137 
bv labor union 136-137 
of structure, 129 
In see Lints 510-323, 501 
of older workers 515-323 
of women employees, 310-314 
Intelligence 107 332 
Intinctinii clnrhng 246-24S 
forem in union 1 36-1 37 
in meetings 407—412 
of rate setter md others, 478-480 
situitiond 496 
Interiction chronograph 401 
Interdependence goal, 422 
proctduiil 122 
process, 517 

Intcrgroup relations 486-488 
(Scl also Interaction) 

Internal dcpcndcncv, 202-203, 422 
Internitioml Business Machines, 510 
International I ibor Oigaiii/anon 315 
Interview 111 nionle study, 89-91 
lnteiviewing, 393 401, 465-467 
Isolate in informal groups, 245—246 
Isol itinn of spcei ilist 206 

Jipin, 36 

job engineering 319 

(Sec also Human engineering) 

Job enlargement 510 

Job cv dilation 4H-460, 471-472 

conflict in worker and management val 
ues, 456 

union participation, 451, 453-454 
Job freedom area of 433 
Job reassignment, 319 
Job rot ition 1 53 
jurisdictional disputes, 206, 212 
Justice 298-300, 457 

K.user Steel Company, 297 
Kroger Companv, 379 

I aboi pool, 506-509 
Labor relations, tv pcs of 283 
Labor unions, 13 136-137 261-301, 

379-381, 451, 467-468, 470, 485- 

486 

attitude toward participation 434-435 
and autom ition, 518—519 
business unionism, 266 
changing role, 278-279 
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Labor unions, collective bargaining (see 
Collective bargaining) 
communication role 379-381 
fraternal goal, 266 
goals 265-268 
and human relations 1 3 
institutional goal. 267 
membership participation, 274-275 
motiscs for membership, 263—265 
participation in job evaluation, 451 
philosophy, 265-268 
power structure, 270-273 
relations with supervisor 136-137 
social unionism 266 
steward, 137-138 453-454 485 
of supervisors, 125 

wage plulosophv 268 461, 467-468, 
470 485-486 

laboratory training, 172-175 
I anguage 352-354 
I atm America, 36 
Liw of effect 143, 151 
Lavout, 497-498 

Leader, dimensions of behavior 129 
informal, 237-238 
social, 408 
task, 408 
union 271-273 

(See also Leadership, Supervisor) 
Ltiderless group discussion, 407 
leadership, 103—118 
autocratic, 114-116 
free rein 112-114 
managerial, 111 
negative, 112-114 
participative, 114-116 
personal, 111 
positive, 112-114 
roles 408 

situational theory, 110-112 

skills, 116-118 

trait theory, 105-108 

types of, 112-114 

(See also Leader, Supervisor) 

Leadman, 138-139 
Learning process, 143-146 
Letters to employees, 375 
leveling effect, 417-418 
I laison persons, 249-250 
Lincoln Electric Company, 469 
Line organization, relations with staff, 
215-217 

responsibility for human relations, 65- 

66 

listening, 358-360, 393 
upward communication, 372-374 
Logic of the line, 502 
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Loose rates, 479, 481-484 
Luddites, 518 

McCormick and Company, 443 
Maty R H , and Company, 385 
Maladjustment, 51 

Management development of women, 
313-314 

Manipulation of employees, 436 
Mediation 287, 297 
Meeting 406-419 
benefits, 415 

groupthmk philosophv 419 
hidden agenda, 410 
leveling effect, 417-418 
social leader, 408 
task leader, 408 
top management 414 
unanimity in decisionmaking, 411 
weaknesses 416-419 
Mciinmger I oundation 400 
Merit rating, 462-469 
Methods (see Procedure Work systems) 
Metropolitan I ift Insurance Company, 
385 

Michigan University of, 406 
Middle management, 195 
Minority group (sec Special emplovmcnt 
group) 

Mirror effect 269 
Mobility, social, 38-39 
Monotony 509 
Moonlighting 60 
Morale, 76-100 
appraisal, 95-99 
contrast with contentment, 81 
definition, 76 
factors 78-81 
indicators, 94-95 
measurement, 84-95 
relation to productivity, 81-82 
Morale survey, 83-94 
anonymity, 93-94 
benefits, 84—86 
descriptive, 89-91 
My Job Contest, 90-91 
objections to, 86-87 
objective 87-89 
procedures 92-94 
profile chart, 96-97 
projective, 91-92 
proverb test, 92 
Rorschach test, 92 
tear ballot, 87, 89 
Thematic Apperception Test, 92 
types of, 87-92 

Motivation, 16, 29, 69, 277, 537, 539 
and wage incentives, 48B 
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Motivation process, 32-33 
Motive, 21-23 

for union membership, 263—263 
Multiple management, 443—444 
Mutual interest, 14-15, 32, 410, 469, 517 
My Job Contest, 90-91, 375 

National Association for Mental Health, 
384, 399 

National Association of Suggestion Sys 
terns, 441 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
347 

National labor Relations Board, 125 
National Management Association, 134 
National Personnel Association, 8 
National Planning Association, 269-270, 
289 

National r l inning Laboratories, 406 
Needs of employees, 16, 20-29, 289, 536 
higher older, 289, 536 
primary, 21-26 
pnoritv, 24-29 
secondary, 22-29 

Nondiicctivc counseling, 391-394 
Nonlogical values, 328 
Norm, 243 

Nunn Bush Shoe Company, 471 

Objectives, of human relations, 4-5, 13 
of an organization, 61-63 
Obsessive thinking, 264, 503 
Older workers, 315-323 
adjustment, 318-320 
employment, 316-318 
retirement, 320-322 
Open door policv, 374-375 
Open houses, 379 

Operation centeis in decentralization, 221 
Operational imperativ e, 59 
Operations teams, 420 
Opinion survev (see Morale survey) 
Opportunity, 30, 39 
Optimizing, 105, 499 
Order giving, 369-370 
Organization, formal, 181-734, 262 
charts, 232-233 
closed system, 233 
decentralization, 219-224 
initiation of action, 495 
judicial systems, 299 
levels, 191-196 
open system, 233 
span of supervision, 224-229 
informal, 235-257, 262, 398, 456, 489- 
491 

benefits, 244—245 
characteristics, 236 
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Organization, informal, charting, 246- 
248 

functions, 238-240 
initiation of action, 495 
integration with formal, 255-256 
job values, 456 
leaders, 237-238 
problems, 240-244 
types, 245-246 
size, 229-232 
Organization theory, 18 
Organizational dynamics, 459 
Orientation, action, 4 

in organization, 193-195, 503 
problem solving, 291, 296 
of specialists, 203-208 
toward work, 200-202 
Origination of action, 44, 495-496 
Output (see Productivity) 

Overlaps in delegation, 186-187 

Parkinsons Law , 232, 504 
Participation, 144-145, 336, 426-445, 
524 

abuses, 435-437 

area of job freedom, 433 

benefits, 429-432 

comparison vuth convent. 428 

consultive sujicrvision, 438-439 

definition, 427 

degrees of, 434 

democratic supervision, 439-440 
bv labor unions, 434-435, 451 
in labor unions, 274-275 
in meetings, 408-412 
multiple mimgcmenl, 443-444 
jircrequisitcs, 432-433 
production committees, 440-441 
suggestion programs, 441-443 
Pastoral counseling, 400 
Peer rating, 463 

Perception, 31, 194-195, 351, 370 
Performance appraisal, 462-472 
basis of comparison, 464-465 
interviews, 465-467 
Personality, 15, 32 
Personalizing process, 51 
“Phillips 66" method, 158 
Philosophy, 18, 419 

underlying human relations, 14-17 
Pictures, 353-354 
Plant layout, 497-498 
Plural community, 46, 533 
Policv, 64—66 

in disciplinary action, 71-73 
Pool, labor, 506-509 
Prejudice, 304 
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President: of company, human problems 

faced by, 192-193 
Princeton University, 380 
Problem solving orientation, 291, 296 
Procedure, 211, 494-513 

effect on human lclations, 501-504 
initiation of action, 495 
red tape, 499-501 
Process relations, 217 
Process teamwork, 421-422 
Piocess unionism, 278 
Product work s\stcm, 505-506 
Production committees, 440-441 
Production sharing, 470-471 
Productivity, 6, 82, 476, 484, 540 
restriction of, 489-492 
Productivity pav increase, 488 
Professional employees, 253-254, 277 
Profile chart, 96-9/, 146-147 
Profit centers in decentralization, 221 
Profit sharing, 469-473 
Program for human relations, 65 
Promotion from within, 330 
Proverb test, 92 
Psvchiatrv, 399-400 
Psychic income, 440, 462 
Psvchodrama, 163 
Psychological work contract, 244 
Psychologists, clinical, 291, 399-400 
Psychology, 18 
Psychosomatic illness, 399 
Purchasing function, human problems 
with, 210-211 

Racial discrimination (see Special employ 
ment group) 

Rate busters, 487 
Rate cutting, 481 

Rate setter, interaction with others, 478- 
480 

Rate setting in wage incentives, 477-481 
Rating, compared with seniority, 467-469 
ment, 462-469 
peer, 463 

Readability, 355-358 
Reassurance in counseling, 386 
Recess as bargaining device, 286 
Records, 360-361 
Red circle rates, 457 
Red tape, 499-501 
Reference group, 151, 243 
Reorientation from counseling, 388 
Repetitive work, 264-265 
Resistance to change, 240, 308-309, 331- 
338, 500 

Responsibility, 184 
Restatement technique. 394 
Restriction of output, 489-492 


Retirement, 320-322 
Role, 40-42, 191-196 
of steward, 130 
of supervisor, 123-125, 138 
Role conflict, 40, 240 
Role expectation, 42, 150-151, 437 
Role perception, 40—42, 273 
Role playing, 163-172 
audience, 170 
leader, 168 
multiple, 170-171 
procedure, 169-172 
skits, 171 
Role reversal, 166 
Rorschach test, 92 
Rumor, 240-242 

Sanctions, 244 
Satisfaction, 4-5, 230 
Satisfaction checklist, 79 
Satisfies, 80-61 
Scalar process, 183 
Scanlon plan, 470-471 
Science Research Associates, 97 
Scientific employees, 253-254, 277 
Scientific management, father of, 8 
Sears Roebuck and Companv, 222 
Security, 24-28, 30, 40 
(See also Seniority) 

Self realization, 24-27 
Semantics, IS 351-358 
Seniority, 45, 306, 467-469 
Sensitivity training, 172-173 
Short circuit, 374 

Silver Bay Conference on Human Ileh 
ticms m Industry, 8 
Simulation training, 162-177 
Situation, initiation of action, 496 
principle of, 408 

Situational thinking, 6, 68-69, 72, 109- 
112.420 

Size of organizations, 229—232 
Skits, 171 

Social anthropology, 18 
Social delegation, 429 
Social duress, 264, 442 
Social leader, 408 
Social maturity, 107 
Social responsibility, 10, 540-541 
Social sciences, 17-18 
Social Security Act, 320 
Social system, 35-54, 233, 328-330, 533, 
541 

India, 37 
Japan, 36 

Latin America, 36 
South America, 51, 423 
Socializing process, 51 
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Sociodrama, 163 
Snciotconomic values, 540 
bociograui, 246-247 
Sociology, 18 
Sonomctiy, 246-247 
South America, 51 f 423 
Span of supLiusioii, 224-229 
executive., 226 
limitations 225-226 
operatise, 226 
policy, 226 

tall uid flit stuicturc, 226-229 
Spunl ptii])Io\ ment gioup, 503-323 
disc 1 iniin ition, 304 
fin tiiiploMiiciil piactues laws 305, 
317 

nunoiit\ group* 308-309 
older v \01 kers 315-323 
women 310-314 
Specul interest orgiu/ition, 265 
Spcci llisl 204-208 

tcI it 1011 to eciicrdist, 207-208 
Spuuhst stiff 209-215 
Speedup 4S1 
Stiff 208-217 
ndwson 209-210 
commumi ition, 375-378 
eontiol 212-215 

counseling responsibility 389-390, 396, 
399-400 

general 20S-209 

onli dc\(.lupinent T 229, 501 

re I itinns with Iiiil 215-217, 504 

responsibilih for limn in relitions 66 

service, 210-212 

spec 1 llist 209-215 

StJiiel irel C)d C oinpinv flScw Jersey), 
414 538 
Stand mis, 69-70 

Status, 42-^0, 495-496 507-508, 522 
blue c oil n 252-253 
external e mses, 45-48 
form il, 42 

of in industry, 47-48 
inform il, 42, 46S 
of )i 1) titles 453 
in libor pools 5U”'-508 
levels 191-196 
nee up ition il 46-47 
01 g 1111 /ihoii il ciuscs 43-45 
of oveitunct 10111 I 1 cd jobs, 503 
symbols 42 44-45, 48-50 
of union leader, 48 
white eoilir 253- 254 
Status uiMitv 42 48 
Status hitrnchy, 42 
Status inconsistency, 42 
Status systems, 42 


Steward, 137-138, 433-454, 485 
Suggestion programs, 441-443 
Supervision, span of, 224-229 
Supervisor, 120-139, 228 438-440, 479- 
480, 521-522 
and automation, 521-522 
consultive, 438-439 
counseling responsibility, 389-390 
396-398 

dcmoc ritic 439-440 
employee one nted 130-132 
human relations specialist, 126 
in job evaluation, 454 
joining union, 125 
ke\ imn in m inigement, 123 
kejstme 111 business, 128-129 
man m middle 123-124 
marginal man, 125 
production oriLiited 130-132 
1 ole, 123-125 

supervision lccuvcd 132-133 
m tall and flat structures, 228 
union relations, 136-137 
and wage incentives 479-4S0 
worn 111 , 313-314 
w 01 king 138-139 

(See also I Ladcr, leadership. Span of 
supervision) 

Supervisory influence, 133 
Siirvev of munlc (see Morale survey) 
Swift and Compuiy, 276 
Symbols 111 communication, 352-355 
status 42 44-45, 4S-50 

1 all strucluic 226-229 
I isk It idcr 408 

laustock Institute of Human Relations 
406 

Teamwork, 202-20^ 247, 346-347 419- 
424, 496-498, 517 
interdependence m, 422 
pmecss, 4" 1 1 —422 
I tar ballot, 87-89 
1 cilinn il imptrilive 421 
I ethnologic il change (see Automation 
C h mg' Work sv stems) 

Tensions ?1 

Thematic Appcrccptun lest, 92 
lime studs 478-489 
lower ot llabel 346 
1 raining in human relations 142-177 
methods, 132-175 
bur?, 158 
ease, 155-157 
conference, 153-155 
forced le idcrship 1 58-1 59 
gaming, 173-174 
in basket, 159 









